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GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

THE  PESSIMIST: 

"p\REAR  lie  my  ways  through  dull,  dead  days  and  blank  nights 
droning  after  ; 

Long  lost  the  Age  of  Laughter  ;  far  fled  the  Happy  Climes  ! 
And  through  the  mist  I  hark  and  list  the  mocking  of  faint  voices — 
One  Gone  Before  rejoices  to  laud  the  Good  Old  Times. 
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THE  SPANISH  KNIGHT: 

T   WAS  a  Don  of  Aragon. 

By  sainted  Ferdinand 
The  stake-fire's  maw  full-fed  I 

saw, 

The  grim  rack  purged  the 
land. 

Sharp    watch    we    kept  for 

Saxons  swept 
Ashore  by  zealot  waves — 
The  dogs  so  stout  our  faith  to 
flout, 

We  scourged  to  welcome  graves  ! 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
SLAVER: 


o 


|NCE  and  again  with  godly 
men 

From  the  Guinea  coast  I've 
come. 

In  ketch  or  snow,  with  blacks 
below, 

Bouj^h  t  cheap  for  Med  ford  rum. 
They  bent  their  necks  in  the 
low  'tween -decks, 
Hatcird  down  till  the  Line 
storm  sped  ; 
Then   the   sucking    slaves  we 
trashed  to  the  waves, 
And  their  mothers  with  them, 
dead. 

THE  PESSIMIST: 

NOW  spurs  no  knight  to  close-set  fight,  no  strange  shore  lures 
the  rover : 

Romance,  thy  reign  is  over  ;  Noblesse,  thy  name  forgot  ! 
In  mart  and  court,  by  tret  and  tort,  the  worse  enslaves  the  better  ; 
Love  wears  a  golden  fetter,  and  Joy  and  Faith  are  not. 


jQOgl 


GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 


A  TAX-GATHERER  OF  THE 
RESTORATION : 

IN  Charles  his  name  of  might 
I  came — 
Men  loath'd  the  Chimneyman, 
But  they  stript  their  backs  to 
pay  the  tax  ; 
Their  clemm'd  brats  sliriek'd 
and  ran. 
Where  hurts  a  curse  ?    I  fill'd 
my  purse  ! 
'Fore  Gad  I    The  times  were 
gay 

When    reivers,    hung    to  their 
gibbets,  swung 
Like  lanthorns  by  the  way  ! 

A  CHATELAIN  OF  THE 
RHONE: 

HEAPED  stone  on  stone  to 
guard  the  Rhone, 
My  donjon  cowed  the  serf. 
The  com  he  tilled  my  strong-box 
filled  — 
His  share  the  shaven  turf  ! 
By   seigneur-right    my  wassail 
night 

Of  maid  had  never  lack  ; 
If  groom  bereft  would  'venge 
the  theft, 
I  broke  him  on  the  rack  ! 


THE  PESSIMIST  I 

MINE  no  brave  deed  with  steel  or  steed,  no  quest  on  chartless  ocean, 
Xo  gallop-pulsed  emotion,  no  joust  for  fair  dame's  prai.se  ; 
But  though  Fate's  loom  weaves  weft  of  gloom  and  warp  of  hopeless 
longing, 

My  stalwart  ghosts  come  thronging  to  sing  the  Good  Old  Days. 

John  Langdon  Hkaton 


The  Music  Party'. 

(WA  rriiiAU.) 


THE  HERTFORD  HOUSE  COLLECTIONS 

BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  HRHISH  NATION. 

LADY  WALLACE,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  inherited  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hertford,  bequeathed  the  Marquess's  Art 
collections,  now  in  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  to  the  British 
Nation.  Sir  Richard  died  in  1890  at  Bagatelle,  his  country  seat  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  near  Paris,  and  at  that  date  a  committee  of  experts  valued  these 
collections  at  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  This  high  figure  may  be  deemed 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  might  Ix;  advisable  to  have  a 
revised  estimate  made  by  different  experts.  Those,  however,  who  have  watched 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  all  these  artistic  treasures  will  not  consider  this  sujn 
extravagant.  One  fact  outweighs  all  others,  and  adds  to  the  priceless  value  of 
l^ady's  Wallace's  legacy :  that  is  the  utter  impossibility,  at  whatever  cost  and  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  of  procuring  sj)ecimens  of  art  so  unique  as  those 
now  offered  to  our  admiration  in  the  Hertford  collections.  Individual  disasters 
may  bring  to  the  hammer  and  .scatter  collections  which  hold  the  first  rank  in 
Europe;  the  pos.sessors  of  the  Borghese,  Doria,  Lichtenstein,  Buccleuch,  EUesmere, 
d'AremlxTg  and  Rothschild  galleries  may  some  day  suffer  losses  by  which  first-class 
works  of  art  may  Ije  thrown  on  the  market — there  will,  nevertheless,  always  remain 
in  the  Hertford  collections  a  series  of  works  unrivalled  in  their  completeness.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  series  of  pictures  by  the  pdtitres  f^alants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  furniture,  and  bronzes,  masterpieces  of  artists,  decorators  and  artistic 
workmen  of  the  great  French  eix)chs.  By  adding  the  Hertford  collections  to  that 
of  the  National  Museum— which  latter,  although  of  recent  creation,  has  become 
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one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe — England  is  enabled  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the 
chronological  histor)-  of  painting  :  that  of  the  ^Llsters  of  the  French  School  ;  and 
thereby  accomplishes  what  should  be  the  educational  purpose  of  every  Art  Museum, 
namely,  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  sequence  of  the  works  of  the  great  Masters. 

We  can  realise  the  importance  of  this  legacy  by  giving  one  example  and 
quoting  a  few  names  from  among  the  painters  alone.  The  National  Gallery  does 
not  {>ossess  a  single  work  of  Watteau,  whereas  the  Hertford  Oallery  has  eleven  works 
of  this  painter  of  the  hetcs  Galanies,  Ijesides  twenty-two  by  (ireuze,  fifteen  by  Pater, 
twenty  by  Boucher,  thirty-one  by  Decamps,  fifteen  by  Meissonier,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
many  other  specimens  of  the  different  artists  from  1830  down  to  our  day. 

Hertford  House  occupies  the  whole  of  one  end  of  Manchester  Square.  It 
is  a  fine,  well-proportioned  mansion,  with  three  large  galleries  opening  on  the 
same  level  as  the  dwelling-rooms.  The  house  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  the 
site  on  which  it  is  built  forms  part  of  a  large  estate  belonging  to  Lord  Portman. 
In  former  days,  when  Marshal  Sebastiani  and  Comte  de  St.  Aulaire  were  the 
accredited  amlxussadors  of  the  French  monarch,  it  was  the  French  Embassy.  The 
third  Marquess  of  Hertford,  better  known  for  his  eccentricities  at  the  Court  of 
(ieorge  IV.,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Yarmouth,  has  been  portrayed  by  Thackeray 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Steyne ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
him  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  novel  of  which  Lord  Monmouth  is  the  hero. 
This  Marquess  of 
Hertford  sen-ed  in 
the  British  Army 
during  the  wars  of 
the  First  Empire ; 
he  was  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to 
France,  and  incar- 
cerated at  Verdun. 
Subsequently  he  gave 
up  living  in  England, 
and  abandoned  his 
London  residence. 
He  had  married  a 
celebrated  actress, 
Mari«  Fagnani,  who 
also  figured  as  a 
heroine,  under  the 
rume  of  Minnie^  in 
one  of  Georges 
Schonig's  novels;  and 
under  these  circum- 
stances Lord  Sey- 
mour elected  to  live 
abroad,  dividing  his 
time  between  Paris 
and  Milan.  His 
personal  appearance 
was  somewhat 

peculiar,  for  he  was  Hr».  Robinson. 

enormously     stout,  (ROM.ney.) 
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extremely  headstrong,  and  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  He  lived  according  to  his 
fancy,  and  soon  became  notorious  tliroughout  Lombardy  for  his  eccentricities, 
travelling  about  in  a  large  post-chaise,  with  parti-coloured  postiUons,  his  carriage 


L'Abreuvoir  Arab*. 


(DECAMPb.) 

crammed  with  showy  women,  the  delight  of  the  gaping  crowds.  This  nobleman 
was  possessed  of  much  wit,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  art  and  literature  ;  he  was 
also  on  intimate  terms  with  Rossini,  and  extremely  generous  in  all  his  dealings 
with  artists. 

The  tlurd  .Marquess  died  in  1842  ;  and  his  son  Lord  Richard  Conway  Seymour, 
hitherto  known  as  Lord  Yarmouth,  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  honours  as  fourth 
Marquess  of  Hertford.  He  was  lx)rn  alxjut  the  year  1800,  was  educated  in  England, 
and  before  attaining  his  majority  entered  the  British  army.  He  was  well  informed, 
bright,  quick  and  intelligent,  but  somewhat  of  a  sceptic  ;  a  brilliant  conversationalist ; 
and  his  correspondence  in  the  French  language,  specimens  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  purchase  at  various  public  sales,  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  courtesy  and 
finish  of  its  style.  He  prided  himself  on  his  refined  politeness,  but,  as  the  French 
say,  the  Devil  was  not  the  loser.  When  in  1S42,  at  his  father's  death,  he  took- 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  fourth  Marquess  of  Hertford,  he  made  his 
maiden  sj)eech,  and  disappeared  not  only  from  the  jjolitical  horizon  but  from 
England.  The  dispute  Ix-tween  the  Marquess  and  the  parochial  authorities  is  well 
known,  for  it  Ix^came  a  tradition  at  Court  and  in  Town.  He  occupied  at  that 
time  a  big  house  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  Hyde  Park,  Hertford  House  not  being 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  him.  A  discussion  arose  between  him  and  the  vestry 
on  the  question  of  drainage;  the  Manjuess  obstinately  refused  to  give  way, 
left  the  staircase  of  his  new  house  unfinished,  closed  the  shutters,  declared 
the  place  uninhabitable  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  rates,  and  abruptly  quitted 
London. 

From  that  day  forward  the  young  nobleman  became  a  thorough  Parisian.  As 
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early  as  1828  he  had  been  elected  a  memljer  of  the  aristocratic  club  the  Union^ 
just  started  under  the  presidency  of  the  Due  de  Guiche,  and  now  he  also  lx;came 
a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  but  of  the  two  he  preferred  the  former,  where, 
together  with  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  and  the  Comte  de  Greffulhe,  he  i>ecame 
a  partner  of  that  f;imous  set  of  whist  pbyers  known  as  "  La  Grosse  Pitr/ic." 
From  this  date  Lord  Hertford  Ixjcame  known  as  an  unrivalled  connoisseur  in  the 
Fine  Arts. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  small  casino  or  pleasure-house  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne — a  perfect  gem  of  the  Louis  Sixteenth  j>eriod.  It  had  originally  been 
built  by  Belanger  for  the  Comte  d'Artois,  on  the  site  of  a  pavilion  Ixilonging  to 
.\fademoiselle  de  Charolais,  the  Prince  de  Condt5's  daughter  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Nantes,  who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  this  pavilion  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown 
lands,  Louis  Philipjie  refusing  to  inhabit  it,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  stepping  into 
Charles  X.'s  shoes.  The  place  was  therefore  struck  out  of  the  Civil  List  and 
put  up  to  auction.  Its  jx-'aceful  surroundings  suited  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  he 
Iwughi  it.  Later  on  he  was  enabled,  through  the  friendliness  of  Napoleon  III., 
whom  he  had  known  during  the  latter's  exile  in  London,  to  increase  the  small 
holding  by  successive  purchases ;  and  when  the  great  transformation  scene 
of  the  Hois  de  Boulogne  took  place,  he  fitted  it  up  and  arranged  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  Bagatelle  ceased  to  be  a  mere  pavilion  antl  pUd-a-krre,  and  became 
almost  his  permanent  abode,  and  a  residence,  on  a  small  scale,  fit  for  a  prince  of 
royal  birth.    It  was  his  first  attempt  as  an  amateur  architect,  for  he  restored  the 
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Le  Retour  tie  Chaasj. 
(WAITEAU.) 


building,  and  sought  out  eagerly  all  the  furniture  and  works  of  art  that  bad  l,ecn 
scattered  by  various  revolutions.  He  then  called  to  his  aid  a  landscape  g^irdcner, 
HIaikclay  by  name,  who  laid  out  the  park,  which  he  ornamented  with  masterpieces 
of  statuary.    Indeed,  while  doublini;  the  sue  of  the  Comte  and  Comtessc  d  Artois' 
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celebrated 
little  javi- 
1  i  u  n  ,  he 
restored  all 
its  original 
ch  arac  te  r- 
istics,  adding 
to  it  art  trea- 
sures, each 
of  which 
possessed  an 
historical  as 
well  as  an 
artistic 
value,  and 
thus  justify- 
ing the  motto 
inscrilx:d  by 
Charles  X. 
on  the  |)edi- 
ment  of  the 
building, 
Pun  a  sed 
apta" 


This  we 
may  call  the 
first  collec- 
tion. The 
Ma  r  q  u  e  s s 
had,  how 
ever,  also 
built  and 
fitted  up  two 
residences  in 

Paris  :  one  for  himself,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Rue 
I-ifitte,  and  another  close  by,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout,  for  his  brother, 
U)rd  Henry  Seymour,  so  well  known  on  the  Boulevards  as  the  type  of  the  English 
Parisian.  Here  in  Paris,  gradually  and  by  daily  purchases,  he  brought  together 
paintings,  furniture,  bronzes,  porcelains,  miniatures,  snufT-lxjxes,  jewellery,  a  thousand 
elegant  trifles  by  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  snuff-boxes  on  which 
Blarenberg  had  painted  a  hundred  minute  figures  ;  fans,  comfit-boxes,  etc., — in  a 
woid,  all  those  charming  frivolities  which  are  the  delight  of  connoisseurs. 

Henceforth  Lord  Hertford's  preferences  l)ecame  more  accentuated.  This  gifted 
Englishman  was  French  in  his  tastes,  and  soon  became  celebrated  as  a  buyer  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  masters.  From  1842  to  1870,  till  the  eve 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Franco-derman  war,  which  is  also  the  date  of  his  death, 
he  spent  his  days  accumulating  art  treasures.  He  followed  all  the  famous  sales ; 
everything  seemed  to  flow  towards  him.  In  these  early  days,  short-sighted  people 
smiled  when  they  saw  him  give  as  much  as  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  single 
head  of  Greuze — a  picture  which  at  the  present  time  would  fetch  four  thousand. 


Interior. 
(PIETEK  DE  HOOGH.) 
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The  most  famous  works  of  that  master,  "  Les  QEufs  Cass&,"  "  La  Liseuse,"  and 
"  Innocence,"  became  his  property ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  place  in  the 
boudoir  at  Hertford  House  twenty-one  examples  of  the  master. 

Lord  Hertford  had  tlie  most  refined  taste,  but  he  inclined  towards  prettiness  in 
Art ;  what  was  grandiose  or  terrible  did  not  appeal  to  him :  Watteau,  Boucher, 
Pater,  and  I^ncret  were  his  favourites.  In  truth,  he  had  no  need  to  acquire  any 
English  paintings,  for  he  already  possessed  in  his  untenanted  London  house  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  English  school ;  moreover,  he  had  in  his  sen  ice  several 
active  purveyors,  and  his  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds',  Rogers,  and  others,  were  of  estab- 
lished fame,  and  came  from  celebrated  collections.  Whenever  a  prince  or  noble- 
man died  or  was  ruined,  Hertford  was  ready  to  purchase  the  spoil.  He  found 
golden  opportunities  at  the  sales  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  of  the  King  of  Holland,  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Orleans  Princes,  and  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Baron  de 
Montlouis,  Aguado,  Pourtales,  Pommersfelden,  and  San  Donato  collections.  The 
Marquess  either  attended  them  in  {xirson,  or  else  was  represented  by  his  successor 
Mr.  Richard  Wallace,  who,  twenty  years  his  junior,  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  widow  of  the  third  Marquess.  This 
is  the  young  man 
who  later  was  to  be 
sent  to  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg, 
in  order  to  carry  off, 
by  the  sheer  power 
of  gold,  the  treasures 
secretly  dis|)osed  of 
by  princes  in  dire 
straits  ;  works  which 
the  European  mu- 
seums strove  in  vain 
to  acquire.  And  he 
who  was  to  lx.'Come 
Sir  Richard  Wallace 
thus  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  Art. 

Wealth  was  at  the 
Marquess'  disposal, 
for  his  establishment, 
though  befitting  one 
of  his  rank,  was  not 
conducted  on  a  large 
scale  ;  his  collection 
wo-s  his  hobby,  and 
constituted  his  chief 
expenditure.  Lord 
Hertford  did  not, 
however,  restrict  him- 
self exclusivelv  to  the 
French  School,  for 
he  purchased  eleven 
Rembrandts,  eleven 
Alljert  Cuyps,  among 


Holy  Family  and  St.  John, 
(MURll.LO.) 
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which  was  his  masterpieoe,  "UAIt^  de  Dordrecht,"  five  Hobbemas  (which  akeady, 
at  this  period,  represented  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds),  several  examples  oif 
Pieter  de  Hoogh  and  Jan  Steen,  eleven  of  Rubens,  of  which  one  landscape  alone^ 

known  under  the  name  of  "  L'Arc  cii  Cicl,"  cost  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a 
value  which  might  be  doubled  at  the  present  day.  Hut  it  would  be  idle  to  mention 
each  example  of  the  different  schools,  for  the  mere  names  of  the  principal  works 
in  these  collections  would  hardly  suffice  to  recall  them  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers.  It  is  (^uue  evident-^he  great  public  galleries  of  Madrid,  Paris,  London, 
Dresden,  Munich  and  Berlin  excepted — that  the  collectton  at  Hertford  House 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  its  chief  characteristic  lies  in  its 
variety  :  it  seems  as  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  Antique,  Mediaeval,  and 
Primitive  Schools,  everything  were  included  ;  for  if  Hertford  limited  his  choice  to 
the  produciioiis  of  the  last  three  centuries,  his  surrcssor,  bir  Kicliard  Wallace, 
added  to  iliem  those  of  the  Renaissance  strictly  speakuig. 

All  these  magnificent  objects,  furniture,  porceUins,  btonaes  and  tapestries,  were 
accumulated  in  Paris,  and  stored  there  until  the  year  t86o,  when  room  was  found 
to  put  the  cases  in  some  empty  stables  which  had  belonged  to  a  brother  of  Uie 
Marquess,  the  late  Lord  Henry  Seyinour,  who  had  died  young.  About  this  year  the 
contents  were  placed  in  some  kind  of  order  in  the  apartment  of  the  Rue  Lafittc.  but 
as  purchases  still  went  on,  and  important  sales  continued  to  afford  o[)porttinities  f(jr 
buying,  the  collection  was  ever  increasing.  This  state  of  thinij;s  continued  till  1870, 
when,  as  we  have  already  said  at  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
fourth  Marquee  of  Hertfwd  died,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  Mr.  Richard 
Wallace. 

The  Marquess  leaving  no  direct  personal  heir,  his  title  as  well  as  his  entailed 

property,  which  was  not  very  considerable,  devolved  upon  his  nearest  relation,  a 
cousin,  Francis  George  Hugh  Seymour,  born  in  1812,  General  in  the  British  army 
and  Lord  Chaml>erlain  of  the  Household,  who  then  heume  fifth  Marquess  oj 
Hertford.  The  French  property,  however,  as  well  as  the  uneiuailed  English  property 
and  all  his  securities^  which  represented  an  enormous  total,  he  devised  with  spon- 
taneous liberality  to  Mr.  Richard  Wallaoe,  who,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  late 
Marquess'  will,  ''had  attended  him  so  devotedly  during  his  long  illness."  The  new 
Marquess,  therefore,  only  inherited  the  name  and  title,  and  the  Rock  or  Tower  of 
Hertford  from  whence  the  fiimily  originally  sprang. 

We  now  enter  a  new  pliase.  The  war  of  1870-71  breaks  out  :  Sir  Richard  finds 
himself  shut  up  in  Paris  with  his  wife  and  son — the  latter  a  Frenchman,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  and  staff  officer  to  General  Vinoy,  who  commanded 
the  13th  Army  Corps,  and  who,  after  gallantly  striving  to  rejoin  MacMahon  before 
Sedan,  escaped  the  general  disaster  by  his  masterly  retreat  on  Meri^res,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  wlicre,  on  the  retirement  of  General  Trochu,  he  became  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief.  Richard  ^^"allace's  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Paris  is 
well  know  n,  and  has  made  him  famous.  He  carefully  wati  bed  events,  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  population,  spent  a  million  francs  (^'40,000)  in  charitable  deeds, 
aiid  took  part  in  the  re-victualling  of  the  capital,  earning  honours  from  the 
Government  and  the  blessings  of  the  people.  After  the  siege,  during  the  Commune. 
Wallace  still  remained  in  the  city  where  he  was  so  universally  respected.  When, 
however,  aSter  the  sanguinary  repression  was  accomplished,  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
again  thrown  open,  Richard  \\'allace  crossed  the  Channel  in  order  to  attend  to 
tfie  hu^tness  entailed  l)y  s.u  h  an  inheritance,  and  the  duties  it  involved.  He 
entered  into  possession,  and,  an  Englishman  by  b;nh,  determined  to  establish  his 
principal  residence  at  Hertford  House,  and  to  complete  and  rearrange  the  building, 
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so  that  it  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  a  private  dwelling,  but  adapted  for  the 
Hertford-Wallace  Museum  he  wished  to  found,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  towards 
his  benefactor.  Meanwhile,  desirous  to  reward  an  English  i)ersonage,  whose 
generous  action  during  the  war  had  reflected  credit  on  his  nation,  the  (iovernment, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister,  projX)sed  that  Her 
Majesty  should  confer  a  baronetcy  on  the  Marquess'  successor,  thenceforth  Sir 
Richard  Wallace.  His  wife,  who  was  of  French  origin,  became  Lady  Wallace,  and 
his  son  George,  the  French  Captain,  an  English  subject.  Paris  became  for  him 
but  a  place  of  repose,  a  temjxjrary  residence,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Important  interests  still  called  the  proprietor  of  Bagatelle  and  of  other  numerous 


View  on  the  Matu. 
(CL'YF.) 


possessions  to  France ;  but  having  soon  after  been  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  County  of  Antrim,  Sir  Richard's  permanent  d«jmicile  was  necessarily  in  England. 

Thenceforth  the  fate  of  the  collections  was  decided,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  187 1  it  was  settled  that  everything  was  to  Ije  sent  to  F^ngland. 
Paris  only  retained  the  furniture,  and  works  of  art  actually  used  as  household 
furniture,  that  were  already  in  the  two  residences :  Rue  Lafitte  and  Bagatelle. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the  collections  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  London  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  exhibited  at  Bethnal 
Green  Museum. 

The  plan  was  carried  out,  and  met  with  complete  success.  The  Museum  was 
largely  frequented,  not  only  by  the  upper  classes,  but  also  by  workmen  in  Art 
industries  :  and  five  millions  of  visitors  are  recorded  as  having  passed  through 
its  doors. 

While  this  exhibition  was  on  view,  Sir  Richard  was  busy  fitting  up  th:.'  galleries 
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Madamt  Pellicorne  and  her  Dayghttr. 

(REMBRANDT.) 


at  Hertford  House,  and  getting  everything  ready  to  receive — as  he  thought 
permanently — his  exquisite  collections.  The  House  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
devoted  servants,  old  retainers  who  looked  forward  to  ending  their  days  there, 
surrounded  by  children,  U^rn  and  bred  under  that  roof.  However,  although 
everything  was  in  order  and  the  place  scrupulously  clean,  anybody  who  knows  the 
effects  of  London  climate  on  jjaintings  and  delicate  works  of  art,  will  understand 
into  what  a  sad  condition  things  had  go!,  in  a  house  shut  up  for  nigh  thirty-six  years, 
of  which  the  outhouses  anil  dependencies  alone  had  been  in  use  and  inhabited. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  I  received  on  entering  this  "  Palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  "  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  towards  the  end  of  the 
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year  1871.  What  a  strange  contrast  it  then  presented  to  its  actual  splendour! 
Closed  and  al)andoned  since  1836,  Hertford  House,  in  its  solitary  and  peaceful 
square,  liad  become  a  kind  of  legendary  mansion  ;  all  life,  even  the  humblest  and 
most  retired,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mews  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  invisible  owners,  a  solemn  silence  reignt-d  everywhere. 
On  the  walls  of  the  drawing-rooms  the  lovely  visions  of  Reynolds  and  (lainsborough 
were  displayed,  side  by  side  with  the  elegant  types  of  Van  Dyck,  the  superb 
paintings  of  Titian,  and  the  glowing  canvases  of  Rul)ens,  represented  by  the 
btier's  masterpiece,  the  famous  "  Rainbow  "  ;  but  all  these  living  and  radiant  works 
liad  by  the  slow  action  of  time  become  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  bloom, 
through  which  as  through  a  veil  their  lx;auty  was  but  dimly  revealed,  clothed  as  it 
were  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  and  melancholy  grace. 

During  three  days  these  pictures  were  cleansed  by  exjX-'rts,  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  such  work,  and  their  brilliancy  was  thus  restored  ;  but  even  after 
three  or  four  successive  washings,  the  fresh  clear  water  in  the  big  pails  was  still 
impregnated  with  the  black  dust  ever  present  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1872  Hertford  House  was  set  in  order  and  ready  to 
receive  collections. 
Sir  Richard  |x.'rson- 
ally  superintended 
the  arrangements 
and  fitting  up,  for 
he  had  a  somewhat 
classical  taste,  and 
was  extremely  fas- 
tidious about  deuiils. 
He  had  renewed 
almost  everything, 
removed  the  stair- 
case, which  in 
English  fashion  con- 
sisted of  a  single 
broad  flight  of  steps, 
and  had  transformed 
the  interior  courtyard 
into  a  marble  gar- 
den, where  flowers 
mingled  with  bas- 
reliefs,  monumental 
vases,  and  seats  of 
Grecian  origin.  Sir 
Richard  had  also 
added  a  galler)'  along 
the  back  of  the 
house,  and  had  con- 
nected it  with  the 
front  part  by  two 
side  galleries  facing 
the  street.  The 
inauguration  of  the 
new    premises  was 
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r**  Unmerciful  Servant. 
(REMBR^VNDT.) 

heralded  by  a  series  of  brilliant  receptions ;  for  all  that  composes  l^ndon  Society  was 
anxious  to  be  admitted  to  such  a  jierfect  sanctuary  of  Art,  methodically  and  exquisitely 
set  out,  and  to  enjoy  the  novel  s|)ectacle  of  the  sumptuous  establishment  of  a 
French  gentleman's  mansion  furnished  in  the  French  style  with  objects  derived  from 
arisKx  ratic  families,  and  adorned  with  paintings  for  the  most  part  hitherto  unknown. 

From  1873  up  to  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Walhice  these  treasures  were  only 
on  view  to  those  who  could  either  give  the  lx*st  references  or  plead  some  special 
object  of  study  ;  and  at  one  time  Wednesday  was  the  day  of  the  week  set  apart 
for  the  visitors  who  had  previously  obtained  the  necessary  tickets  of  admission 
from  the  master  of  the  house. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Richard  led  a  very  secluded  life  ;  inclined  thereto  by 
a  certain  reserve  of  character  and  by  his  natural  tastes,  which  made  him  prefer 
a  solitary  existence.  Certain  family  circumstances  trontributcd  also  to  overshadow 
his  life.  The  Haronet  had  realised  his  ideal  of  making  his  living-room  an  inhabited 
museum ;  he  had  distributed  in  their  respective  places,  lx)th  as  regards  elegance 
and  CDnvenience  in  daily  use,  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  the  pictures  and 
ornaments  |>erlaining  to  decorative  art,  such  as  were  fitted  to  adorn  a  splendid 
interior.  To  be  admitted  to  visit  the  galleries  at  Hertford  House,  antl  then  to 
be  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  these  interesting  rooms,  was  evitlently  an  extremely 
regrettable  restriction  for  a  lover  of  Art,  and  deprived  many  strangers  of  a  keen 
enjoyment. 

The  staircase,  formerly  composed  of  a  single  flight  of  steps  built  into  the  wall, 
in  the  English  style,  was  altered  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  with  a  view  of  imparting 
a  greater  breadth  of  appearance.    The  wrought-iron  balustrade  and  railing  has  a 
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histon'  of  its  own.  This  chef  dVemTe  of  French  ironwork  represents  big  scrolls  of 
leaves  entwined  around  cornucopias,  from  which  esca{)es  a  shower  of  golden  medals 
and  coins  ;  it  had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  formerly  the  I'alace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  liy  some  extraordinary 
oversight,  during  the  restoration  of  the  building  it  had  Ixen  sold  for  a  mere  song 


Innocence. 
(GRKLZE.) 


to  the  contractor  who  had  charge  of  the  works.  The  latter  disjxjsed  of  it  to  a 
dealer  in  curios,  who  for  many  years  stored  it  away,  patiently  awaiting  the  Croesus 
who  would  iKiy  for  it  the  sum  it  deserved,  and  erect  a  mansion  whose  sLiircase 
should  Ix;  worthy  of  such  an  ornament.  The  Crcesus  was  forthcoming  alx)Ut  the 
year  1871,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  when  it  was  already  an  objec  t  of 
historical  interest.  We  must,  however,  remind  our  readers  that  when  this  Iwlustrade 
was  in  Mazarin's  Palace,  the  staircase  had  only  a  single  Hight,  and  Sir  Kicliard 
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ordered  one  with  doul)le  fliuhts,  so  as 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^[^^^H      to  more  iniix)sing 

W^^K^^^^^^^      ii^i^^l      ^^'^'^  ^^^^  '^'^^  ^^^^  stairways, 

^^^^^1^  .iiH^^^^H      >vhich  on  reception  days  would  the 

■  H^/^B    ^^^^^^^1      better  display  the  elegant  and  hand- 

■  W  ^m^m         ^^^^^5      somely  dressed  crowds  that  ascended 
•-T  ^^11  steps.    Hence  arose  the  necessity 

■L^^^^^^^k.  of  having  the  original  ironwork  re- 

^»  i P^^^^^  produced  by  skilled  English  artisans; 

  ^  and  the  work  was  so  j)erfectly  c\e- 

cuted,  that  it   was  a  favourite  joke 

,  'J  J^r^H^H^^^  ^  '^^^^       ^^^^  perspicacity 

"  u  li^^^^^A  Qf    i^is   intimate   friends   by  asking 

them  to  guess  which  of  the  two 
balustrades  came  from  the  Mazatin 
Palace.  To  complete  the  general 
effect,  Sir  Richard  had  the  audacity 
— for  no  other  word  can  be  used — 
to  decorate  the  whole  of  the  staircase 
walls,  which  reached  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  entire  edifice,  with 
the  admirable  paintings  by  Houcher, 
"  />J  Trioniphes  d\iifi/'hifn'/e"  exe- 
cuted by  the  orders  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

Before  ascending  the  stairs  there 
was  in  Sir  Richard's  day  a  large 
parlour  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
entrance.    From  an  early  period,  the 

 ,  ,  .  ^.^^  Marquess  of  Hertford  had  collected 

^  r   '  w^^HI  ^^'^  room  a  numlx.>r  of  views  of 

l^'^^*^  T&^^^^^^HH      Venice  by  Canaletto  and  Francesco 

^ ^^^^^^^^^H      Guardi,  of  which  are  no 

than  twenty-seven  examples,  including 
four  Aimous  views  of  the  Grand  Canal 
purchased  at  the  Due  de  Morny's  sale. 
*  An  entire  suite  of  rooms  occupied 

this  part  of  the  building,  going  round  the  stairs,  and  were  decorated  with  more 
or  less  valuable  works  of  modern  art  of  the  |)eriod  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
I'almerston.  The  big  dining-hall,  smoking-  and  billiard-rooms  were  never  used, 
for  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Richard  none  but  the  most  intimate  friends  were 
ever  entertained. 

The  whole  suite  of  drawing-rooms  leading  to  Sir  Richard's  study  were  fitted 
up  for  daily  use,  and  each  article  of  furniture  occuj)ied  its  appropriate  place, 
whether  it  were  a  writing-desk,  a  bureau,  or  a  fire-screen,  an  arm-chair,  a  table, 
a  show-case,  or  a  sofa,  a  candlestick,  a  clock,  or  any  other  object.  At  the  same 
time  a  certain  intention  presided  in  the  choice  of  the  paintings,  each  room 
being  decorated  by  rare  examples — not  overcrowded — of  one  special  School  ;  and 
in  this  way  we  i)assed  from  France  to  Spain,  from  Flanders  to  Italy,  from  Holland 
to  England. 

In  the  first  Drawing-room,  which  Sir  Richard  habitually  occupied,  the  English 
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Sdiool  dominated.   Here  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  represented  by  worics  of 

transcendent  beauty  :  the  famous  i)ortratt  of  Nelly  O'Brien,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated  since  the  Man*  hfster  Art  Exhibition,  "  Mrs.  Bradyll,"  a  masterpiece  of 
calm  elegance,  and  the  unique  "  Strawlx-rry  Girl,"  of  which  Reynolds  himself  said 
that,  "among  the  half-du/en  original  |)aintings  I  have  produtcd,  it  is  the  one  I 
like  the  best."  Side  by  side  with  Reynolds  were  Gainsborough,  Constable,  whom 
the  modem  French  School  recognise  as  the  initiator  of  their  School  of  landsca|x;, 
his  celebrated  "Corn  Field"  opening  out  a  whole  programme  of  a  new  expression 
in  Art;  Romney,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  his  famous  portrait  oif  Lady 
Blessington,— all  contribute  to  make  up  a  collecti<m,  unrivalled  in  any  private 
gallery,  of  the  English  Sehoul. 

Spain  is  rcpresrnted  at  its  best  by  marvellous  examjiles  of  Velasquez  and 
MuriUo;  Holland  by  Rembrandt:  then  we  find  examples  of  the  suuUer  French 
mailers,  from  Watteau  down  to  the  last  of  the  peintrcs  galants^  who  still  smile 
from  the  canvas,  unconscious  of  the  approaching  revolutionary  storm,  with  their 
merry  subjects  and  dallying  loiterers  sauntering  in  ornamental  grounds,  the 
*^ Emlartjuement  pour  Cythhe"  the  love-making  and  festivities,  painted  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  when  the  unhappy  Queen  of  the  Trianon  stej)ped  into  the  fatal  cart 
and  stretched  her  nerk  under  the  knife  of  the  gnillotine.  And  these  graceful 
d^.lincators  of  tritlcs  must  feci  at  home,  surrounded  by  the  elegant  furniture  due 
to  afii!»ne  workmen  (who  themselves  are  also  masters  in  their  art),  amid  the 
tapestries  brought  from  the  manufactories  of  the  Savvnnerk  and  Aubosscm,  the 
glass  cases  that  reveal  all  the  refinement  of  the  ladies  of  Louis  XV.'s  Court; 
the  (ans,  the  comfit-boxes,  and  the  little  note-books  in  which  they  inscribed 
the  names  the  noblemen  who  invited  them  to  sup  at  Marly  or  to  grace  a 
garden  party  at  their  villas  at  Louveciennes,  or  to  accompany  them  on  an 
excursion  to  the  "  Jcs  I,<\i^es "  (Great  Fair)  in  the  forest  of  St.  ClLrniain. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  table  itstlf  on  whieh  the  objects  are  displayed  is  not  only 
a  work  '»(  art,  but  also  an  histoneal  souvenir;  for  we  find  here  the  plain  but 
exquisite!)  shaped  table  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style  on  whkh  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  signed. 

During  Sir  Richard's  lifetime  none  but  his  most  intimate  friends  was  admitted 

into  his  study,  and  none  even  of  these  chosen  few  was  ])ermitted  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  room  beyond.  Here  he  had  gathered  together  sjx'cimens  of  every 
kind  of  art,  gold-  and  silversmith's  work,  Limoges  enamels,  ivories,  mini.ntures, 
exceptional  specimens  of  ceramic  art  —  Gubbio,  Deruta  and  Cafaggiulo  ware ; 
portraits  by  Clouet  (as,  for  instance,  a  certain  refined  and  pale-faced  Hertford  of 
the  sixteenth  century)  amid  water  colours  by  Turner,  David  Cox,  and  Decamps. 
This  latter  was  an  artist  well  beloved  by  the  fourth  Marquess,  for  there  are 
twenty-six  works  of  his  in  the  collection,  amongst  which  are  the  *'  Sarfie  de  tEa>U 
turquc "  and  the  "  Anes  de  Bouiak^  which  were  purchased  for  the  Baronet  at  the 
Paturle  sale,  some  twenty  years  aj^o.  \e\t  to  the  "  .SV>r/'/>  de  PEcole  turi/ue" 
must  look  at  Konington's  illustrations  of  Shakes) k a rr,  luminous  coin]u isuions 
which  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  advised  by  his  inend  Larun  d'lvry,  patron  of  the 
youthful  artist,  used  to  buy  from  poor  Richard  Parkes  for  a  couple  of  sovereigns  apiece. 
Amateurs  endowed  with  a  gift  of  discernment  often  feel  attracted  towards  young 
artists  of  promise ;  this  one,  however,  was  more  than  that :  from  the  age  of  twenty 
be  realised  all  expectations,  and  his  work  of  that  period  now  fetches  a  notable 
price.  The  prophecies  of  Baron  d'lvry  and  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  have 
been  fulfilled,  for  the  works  of  Ri(  hard  Parkes,  Ix  iter  known  as  Bonington  (who 
was  born  in  1801  and  died  in         at  twenty-seven  years  of  age),  which  in  his 
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lifetime  had  been  sold  so  cheap, 
attained  some  forty  years  later 
enormous  prices. 

There  are  twenty-one  canvases 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze.    It  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  in  1828  to  risk 
a  few  thousand  francs  on  a  canvas 
of  the  master,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford's  courage  was  indeed 
rewarded.    If  we  take,  for  instance, 
these  works  at  a  moderate  valu- 
ation, easily  obtainable    at  the 
[)resent  day,  we  may  say  without 
fear  of  exaggerating  that  the  mere 
|>aintings   on   the   walls    of  the 
IxDudoir  would  reach  a  million  of 
francs    (^40,000).     These  are, 
without  doubt,  the  productions  of 
Greuze's  own  brush,  whereas  the 
canvases  of  his  favourite  pupil, 
Mademoiselle  I^edoux  (touched 
up,  it  is  true,  by  the  master)  are 
often  passed  off  under  his  name  ; 
but  these  have  Ix'en  chosen  with 
enlightened  taste,  and  are  more- 
over in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation.   ''La  Liseuse"  Picti 
Fi/iale,"  "  77te  de  Bacchante," 
"  Fidelite"  **  I.e  Afiroir  Cassc,"  and  more  especially  **  Z<rx  CEi//s  Casscs,"  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  come  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources. 

In  the  French  School  we  find  all  the  painters  of  the  so-called  1830  period — 
that  is,  the  Romantic  Sc/ioo/.  The  more  recent  jxiinters  of  the  same  school  follow 
in  chronological  order:  fifteen  pictures  by  Meissonier,  the  '' Polic/iinelle"  the 
"  Amateurs  de  Gravure"  the  "  Cavalier  Louis  KILL."  the  "  Bravi"  etc.,  etc. 
Then  we  are  greeted  by  the  landscapes  :  Theodore  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Troyon,  Ziem, 
contemix)raries  of  the  two  great  connoisseurs  who  have  formed  the  collection. 
It  will  l>e  noticed  that  neither  Lord  Hertford  nor  Sir  Richard  Wallace  ventured 
so  far  as  J.  Francois  Millet,  the  painter  of  the  "  Angelus,"  who  was  as  little 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime  as  he  lias  since  been  overestimated. 

(The  Late)  Charles  Yriarte. 


Fnneh  Armour,  Sixteenth  Century. 


This  article  7i<as  ivritten  for  the  Pall  MalL  ^\\GM\}iV.  by  the  late  Charles  Yriarte  at  the 
time  when  luuiy  Wallaces  mdi^ni/icent  deques t  to  the  Nation  was  first  announced.  At 
the  request  of  the  Gm>emment  authorities  its  publication  has  been  delayed  until  the 
collection  was  thnKun  often  to  the  Public.  M.  Yriarte  was  the  e  x-pert  by  whose  opinion 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  7i>tU  jfuided  in  many  of  his  purchases. — Ed.  P.Af.yf. 


OU  came  to  me  when  I  had  lurned,  and  said : 


1  "*  This,  in  tny  darkened  life  can  never  be, 
My  ways  are  in  the  stunibler's  paths  instead ! " 


High  and  unprejudiced  and  strong  and  free, 
Wearing  God's  seal  upon  your  pure  forehead. 
As  who  should  pause  on  his  bright  way,  to  see 
A  failing  torch,  with  his  own,  live  and  red, 
Rekindle  the  faint  flame,  thus  hotily, 
A  radiance,  a  light  from  foot  to  head, 


You  came  to  me. 


You  came  to  me. 


Marie  L.  van  Vorst. 


I. 

DRENCHINO  rain  swept  over  the  straj^gling  town,  the  level  green  meadows, 
and  turned  the  broad  river  into  a  swirling,  shoreless  se.i. 

A  single  rain-washed  fly  jolted  forlornly  along  the  deserted  streets,  while 
its  solitary  occupant  sought  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  outer  world  l)y  rubbing  the 
inner  side  of  its  mist-veiled  windows  with  a  furtive  pocket-handkerchief.  She 
dared  not  kee|)  a  glass  down,  because  raindrops  would  drift  in  upon  her  hat — her 
one  "  best "  liat — and  she  was  bound  to  consider  an  apjK'arance  which  might 
exercise  a  certain  influence  even  upon  the  elderly  municipal  dignitaries  of  an  old- 
world  Dutch  town. 

As  she  looked  out  at  the  gabled  housefronts,  with  their  big  square  windows, 
she  wondered  whether  they  would  ever  grow  familiar  to  her,  and  whether  .she 
would  ever  tread  those  quiet  streets  on  her  way  Ixtween  her  lodgings  and  the 
High  School.  She  had  Ix'en  hoping  against  ho|x,'  for  weeks  |>ast  that  she  might 
obtain  the  |>ost  of  English  mistress  at  Dordrecht, — had  seen  with  joy  her  name 
given  in  ti^e  jajier  among  those  of  teachers  invited  to  apply  for  it, — and  yet,  now 
when  her  wish  might  be  nearing  fulfilment,  a  sudden  reluctance  and  disriiay  took 
possession  of  her,  and  she  actually  half  rose  to  attract  the  cabman's  attention  and 
bid  him  drive  her  to  the  town  railway  station.  An  emphatic  jolt  made  her  sit 
abruptly  down  again,  and  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  sensitive  and 
iminilsive  temi)erament.  It  reminded  her  that  she  liad  accomplished  no  less  than 
ten  formal  calls  upon  gentlemen  whose  votes  might  ensure  her  success,  and  that 
but  two  remained  to  be  jiaid.  Only  two  more  maurais  tjuarts-tfhcure  in  hot 
close  sitting-rooms  under  the  fire  of  intjuisitive  s|K'cticles,  and,  her  trial  legitimately 
over,  she  would  hurry  Iwck  to  her  hotel  and  dine,  and  catch  the  evening  train. 

The  cab  had  stopjK'd,  and  the  driver  was  fumbling  with  the  stifl"  door-handle. 
Elsie  stepi^ed  out,  and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  drew  in  a  long  breath  of  fresh 
damp  air.  " 

With  the  coming  of  the  early  Noveml)er  twilight  the  rain  had  almost  ceased, 
the  dense  clouds  had  drifted  apart,  leaving  a  little  space  of  colourless  and  faintly 
radiant  sky.  The  dripping  (wvement  gave  back  a  dim  reflexion  of  its  evanescent 
brightness,  and  one  slowly  approaching  figure,  that  of  a  tall  man  in  a  long 
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overcoat,  trod  it  underfoot  I'his  was  the  picture  that  Elsie  took  with  her  into 
the  dark,  unfamiliar  entrance-halL  She  was  shown  into  an  empty  sitting-room, 
and  saw  once  more  the  typical  old-fashioned  Dutdi  parlotir;  a  laige  table  in 
the  centre,  chairs  stiffly  ranged  against  the  walls  j  good  engravings  in  plain  heavy 
black  frames  hui^  on  a  dark  paper.  At  tlie  fiuther  end  of  it  there  was  a  space 
free  from  furniture  except  for  a  large  red  leather-covered  armchair. 

It  struck  her  that  she  might  untidy,  and  she  began  patting  and  arranging 
her  h.iir — hair  of  that  crisp  kind  which  at  the  first  touch  of  moisture  sends  out 
little  curU  and  tcndriU  in  all  directions.  "  Why,  he  will  think  1  luivc  a  fringe  ! " 
she  said  to  herself,  dismayed.  And  jusi  then  Uie  door  of  the  room  swung  open 
noiselessly,  and  a  man  entered.  So  taken  fay  surprise  was  she  that  she  stood  for 
an  instant  motionless^  looking  over  her  shoulder  with  wide-open,  startled  eyes. 
The  lamp  on  the  centre  table  shone  in  them,  and  dazzled  their  vision. 

As  the  new  corner  entered  its  circle  of  light,  he  ])roved  to  be  not  the  elderly 
gentleman  wlioni  she  was  waiting  for,  but  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was 
tali  and  powerfully  built,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  moved,  his  loose  swinging 
walk,  she  at  once  recognised  him.  She  had  seen  him  in  the  street,  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  had  a  broad  square-jawed  fitce,  close  shaven  except  for 
the  thick  light  brown  moustache  twisted  shaiply  upwards  d  CEn^ermr\  his  pale 
grey  eyes  were  of  the  kind  whose  glance  easily  becomes  a  stare.  They  bowed  to 
one  another,  and  she  wished  him  good  day. 

'■(.ood  day,  JufTrouw!"  he  answered:  "  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  young  lady 
candidates  for  a  ix)st  at  the  High  School  ?  My  uncle  will  be  here  presently.  Pray 
be  seated.    You  have  come  on  an  unlucky  day." 

Do  you  mean  that  there  is  trouble  in  the  house,  Mynheer  ? "  asked  Elsie. 
She  was  tired,  and  her  finely  marked  eyebrows  contracted  anxiously. 

"No,  noi"  the  man  answered,  smiling^  "I  only  alluded  to  the  weather.  Have 
you  found  trouble  anywh^?" 

"  Mynheer  Epelen  was  ill  of  influenaa,  and  all  his  household.  I  was  a  very 
unwelconn  visitor.' 

"T  should  not  have  believed  that  possible,"  returned  Gcrt  Van  Donnop. 
Neither  his  words  nor  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  them  were  to  Elsie's  taste,  but 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  lowing  it  unless  her  face  betrayed  her.  The  slippered 
feet  of  Mynheer  Van  Donnop  were  already  shuffling  over  the  thick  carpet. 

The  master  of  the  house  bore  no  likeness  to  his  nephew,  being  small  and  very 
thin.  His  hairless  countenance  was  wizened  into  innumerable  fine  wrinkles,  and  his 
grey  head  covered  with  a  large  black  vt  h  i  t  skidl-cap.  Yet  he  wore  no  sfH-rtacles, 
and  his  smaii,  quick,  restless  eyes  were  the  life  of  a  face  which  might  liave  been 
carved  in  wood. 

He  greeted  his  guest  and  settled  himself  in  the  red  leather  armchair.  They 
bad  not  exchanged  three  sentences  before  Elsie  realised  that  he  was  extremely  deaf. 

*'And  I  who  can  never  make  deaf  people  understand!"  she  thought,  half 
ainu>'d.  half  despairing.   ''And  if  I  pull  my  chair  nearer  to  him  he  will  be 

offended  or  think  me  forward  !  " 

It^w.is  the  younger  Van  Donnop  who  saved  the  situation,  by  repeating  her 
answers  with  a  loud  voice  and  trenchant  utterance. 

**  Are  you  related  to  Van  Ermel,  tiie  disimguiahcd  historian  ? "  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

Thb  was  not  one  of  the  usual  questions,  since  so  far  no  one  had  shown  any 
acquaintance  with  her  name,  though  it  was  honourably  known. 

She  answered,  cok>uring  and  pleased :  "  He  was  my  grandfather/' 
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''He  was  »  most  gifted  man — ^but  too  much  of  a  Cosmopolitan,"  returned 
Mynheer  Van  Donnop  sharply.     And  you  do  not  look  Dutch.'' 

"  I  am  Eng  ...    I  mean  I  am  half  English.    My  grandmother  and  my 

mother  were  both  Englishwomen." 
"  Eh,  what  does  she  say  ? " 

"The  Juflrouw  says  that  her  mother  was  English,"  replied  his  nephew. 

Afterward^  on  reflecdon,  Elsie  knew  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  modifying, 
indeed,  of  s1%htly  altering,  some  of  her  answers ;  at  the  time  she  did  not  notice  it. 
Somehow,  none  of  her  interviews  with  Dordrecht's  worthy  buigesses  had  been  so 
interesting  as  this  one,  and  on  the  other  hand  none  had  finally  given  her  so 
complete  a  sense  of  discouragement. 

\\'hen  she  rose  and  took  her  leave,  Gert  \\in  Donnop  opened  the  door  and 
followed  her  out  into  tlic  hall,  where  a  lamp  was  Inuning. 

"  Let  me  put  you  into  your  uib,"  he  said  in  English. 

Together  they  walked  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  into  the  street 

*'Why  did  you  so  nearly  say,  'I  am  English'?*'  he  asked. 

His  blunt  frankness  stimulated  that  desire  to  be  her  natural  self  which  she  had 
been  struggling  with  through  a  long  afternoon  of  formal  interviews  and  company 
manners. 

"  I  think  I  am  English  at  heart,"  she  said.  "  I  love  England,  and  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  there." 

"  I  also  have  spent  happy  years  there.  I  am  an  Africander,  but  I  am  also  a 
Cambridge  man." 

"Do  you  come  from  Cape  Colony?"  Elsie  asked. 

"My  people  live  there,  but  I  practise  law  in  the  South  African  Republic  I 

am  not  over  in  Eurojje  for  a  holiday  :  I  am  here  on  business." 
Miss  Van  Ermel  was  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought. 
"  Then  you  are  an  English  subject  ?  "  she  s.iid. 

"  Exactly  so, — I  am  an  English  subject, — '  Civis  Romonus  sura.'  Where  .shall 
the  man  drive  you?" 

He  stood  for  a  moment  watching  the  cab  turn  awkwardly  and  lumber  away. 
Then  he  went  indoors. 

His  uncle,  still  sitting  in  the  red  leather  armchair,  fixed  upon  him  a  sharps 
inquisitive  glance.    He  met  it  with  a  direct  question. 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the  school-vrouw  ?  " 

*'  She  has  exrelleni  testimonials," — ^the  old  nvin  mentioned  the  fact  slowly  and 
grudgingly, — but  slie  does  not  seem  lo  me  suitable,  not  suiuble  at  all.  And  she 
does  not  look  Dutch  dther;  she  is  not  like  one  of  oar  fine,  well-developed 
Dutch  girls." 

"She  must  be  at  least  five-and-twenty,"  the  younger  man  answered,  ''and  in  a 

few  years'  time  she  will  Ix:  skinny  and  red-nosed  and — suitable  enough.  It  is  her 
British  blood.  The  E7T<];]ish  woman  does  not  expand  with  years,  like  her  Dutch 
sister — she  contracts  instead." 

Even  ns  he  spoke  n  picture  (iiainied  his  niLiit  il  \i>i(Hi  r  a  f^irl's  face,  fresh  and 
sweet  and  young,  delicate  in  colour,  delicate  lit  outline,  vivid  with  quick  thought 

and  ardent  life. 

Mynheer  Van  Donnop  chuckled.  "  How  you  love  the  English  I  Well,  Van  Ermel 
is  a  good  name,  and  if  I  give  her  my  vote  it  will  be  on  her  grandfather's  account" 

Gert  was  standing  behind  him.  "You  will  give  her  your  votei"  he  said,  just 
too  .softly  for  thu  tlcaf  ears  to  hear,  "  and  you  will  give  it  on  my  account." 

For  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  "  school- vrouw," 
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They  had  sat  long  over  dinner,  and  were  still  at  table :  old  Mvnhecr  Van 
Donnop,  and  Mevrouw  Van  Duntujp  opi>usiic  him,  and  a  married  daughter  and 
ber  husband^  and  a  neighbour  and  bis  wife,  and  Gert  the  Africander  nephew,  and 
lastly  Juflrouw  Van  Ermel,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  English  mistress 
at  the  town  High  School 

The  bright  pale  spring  evening  light  stiearoed  in  through  the  wide  window, 
subdued,  however,  by  an  overhani^int^  ver:indah.  The  dining-room  was  in  tlu-  old 
part  of  the  house,  and  looked  not  upon  the  street,  but  river-jvards.  Sitting  tliere, 
you  could  see  the  great  :>ails  6iip  by  and  the  water  quiver  and  glitter,  and  Eisie 
watched  them  furtively  in  the  solemn  pauses  of  the  long  mcuL 

Gert  Van  Doam^  rose  up,  wineglass  in  hand.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  I  wish  to  propose  a  toast" 

Elsie  was  watching  h/m  now.  She  knew  tfiat  in  his  ojtini  on,  tliougb  in  his 
only,  she  was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  A  sudden  absurd  hot  dread  possessed 
her  that  he  mii;ht  1k:»  about  to  prop>ose  her  health,  and  rover  her  with  confusion 
before  the  small  sharp  eyes  of  his  un<  le  and  his  aunt's  cold  stare.  His  smiling 
self-satisfaction — with  a  touch  of  suppressed  triumph  in  it — was  almost  repulsive 
to  her. 

'*I  intend  to  propose  a  toast,"  be  pursued.  "It  will  be:  The  Cape  for  us  I" 
All  the  men  present  chuckled  delightedly — even  old  Van  Donnop  expandii^  in 

a  sardonic  grin— and  their  womenfolk  et  hoed  tlieir  mirth.  Elsie  was  altogether 
puzzletl.  Her  vanity,  so  it  seemed,  had  deceived  her.  The  precious  toast  was 
merely  a  joke,  which  every  one  understood  except  herself.  And  yet  in  some 
mysterious  way  it  seemed  to  concern  her,  judgmg  by  the  significant  gknces  of 
her  companions. 

Gert  Van  Donnop  left  his  seat,  and  leaning  over  her  filled  her  half«empty  glass. 
**  Please  don%  she  said :     I  shall  not  drink  it" 
••To  please  me." 

He  ^ke,  as  she  had  done,  in  English,  and  so  quickly  that  no  one  caught  the 
words  save  her  for  whom  they  were  intended.  These  two  had  not  become  the 
friends  they  now  were  without  many  httk-  contests  of  will,  for  the  man  pos'-rsscd 
?n  essentially  masterful  nature,  and  llic  girl  made  a  brave  though  fitlul  fight 
a^^amst  his  dominating  influence.  He  returned  to  his  place,  lifted  his  long-stemmed 
German  glass  high  in  the  air,  and  in  his  clear  resonant  voice — quite  serious  now — 
gave  his  toast:  "The  Cape  for  us  I"  Mechanically  Elsie  sipped  her  wine.  Had 
she  been  less  ruffed  she  would  have  noticed  that  her  neighbours,  grown  suddenly 
grave,  made  echo  with  a  slight  difference:  "The  Cape  for^^^tf!" 

The  little  incident  brought  dinner  to  a  conclusion.  The  evening  lieing  very 
mild  and  spring-like,  the  whole  party  went  out  upon  the  balcony,  an  adjournment 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  no  one  wore  evening  dress,  and  that  it  was  not 
yet  seven  o'clock.  Bright  and  placid  and  strong,  the  river  swept  past,  under  a  far- 
away and  profoundly  blue  Ay,,  studded  with  stately  shining  clouds.  The  delicate 
sinuous  line  of  the  opposite  shore, — a  line  so  low  that  a  windmill  served  to  break  it 
— w^as  unusually  dark  and  clear. 

Elsie  stood  at  one  end  of  the  balcony  beside  Mevrouw  Verkade,  while  Gert 
Van  Donnop  talked  to  the  latter  of  family  matters  in  which  she  had  no  concern. 
On  any  other  occasion  she  would  have  Ijeen  satisfied  with  what  her  senst-s  offered 
her :  a  delicious  freshness  made  pungent  by  a  faint  flavour  of  tar  and  ropes ; 
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brown-sailed  boats  gliding  seawards;  a  big  bright  green  barge  moored  to  the  quay 
side,  and  deserted  save  for  a  small  restless  black  dog,  which  barked  at  every 

passer-ljy.  Htit  to-night  a  painful  self-consciousness  stepy>ed  in  helwccn  her  and 
the  outer  world.  How  ardently  she  wished  herself  back  in  her  own  rooms,  and 
regretted  havinf^  ever  accepted  the  Van  Donnops'  invitation  I  "And  yet,"  she 
Uiouglu,  "1  could  not  possibly  have  refused  it,  any  more  than  I  could  refuse  to 
drink  that  stupid  toast.  "Why,  why  did  he  make  the  old  people  ask  me?  Is  it 
possible  that  he— cares  for  me?" 

During  the  past  winter,  week  had  often  succeeded  week  without  their  meeting; 
but  this  had  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  Gert  merely  made  his  uncle's  house 
his  headquarters,  and  was  often  away,  visiting— so  he  told  her — the  different 
Continental  capitals.  These  interruiuions  only  sUmulaiecl  llicir  friendship,  and  in 
her  ca^e  helped  to  keep  unanswered  the  question  which  she  now  asked  herself, 
helped  it  to  grow  daily  more  insistent,  uU  she  sometimes  saw  in  it  the  one  question 
wottii  finding  an  answer  for. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  going  indoors.  Mevrouw  Verkad^  remarking  diat  it 
was  growing  lat^  moved  also.  Elsie  would  have  followed  her,  had  not  Gert  Van 
Donnop  stepped  between  them.  "You  are  not  afraid  of  chills,"  he  said:  "let 
them  go." 

Elsie  thought  of  the  old  defiant  Greek  motto :  "  They  say.  What  s;iy  they  ? 
Let  them  say."  They  would  certainly  sa/  she  was  "flirting"  with  Gert,  an(i  his 
aunt  would  deplore  the  insidious  progress  of  a  detestable  foreign  fiishion,  unheard 
of  in  her  young  days. 

**  I  think  I  would  rather  go  in,"  she  said. 

"I  believe  you  are  mistaken  about  that,"  Gert  answered  coolly,  "and  in  any 
case  you  will  stay  here,  as  you  drank  that  toast  just  now, — to  please  me." 

Elsie  raised  her  eyes  to  his  full  of  ihc  intention  to  resist,  but  they  fell  almost 
instantly  under  his  cool  dominant  gaze ;  cool  in  the  .sense  of  ma.sierahip  of 
the  situation,  yet  widi  the  undcrlight  of  a  passionate  desire.  The  colour 
ilickeied  deeper  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  turned  sharply  away  from  him  to 
hide  the  confusion  that  grew  vnth  each  second  to  an  intolerable  mingling  of  joy 
and  humiliation. 

She  put  her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  wooden  balustrade,  and  grasping 
it,  looked  out  unseeingly  over  the  fleeting  spare  of  wafer,  that  from  blue  had 
turned  to  grey  in  the  gathering  dusk.  In  a  mmute  she  would  l>e  herself  again, 
and  speak  coolly  of  ordinary  things.  But  that  minute's  grace  was  what  Gert  Van 
Donnop,  watching  her  keenly,  had  no  mind  to  give. 

With  one  backward  glance,  to  see  that  no  one  watched  them  from  the  room 
behind,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  a^tnst  him. 

"I  want  you  for  my  wife,"  he  said  (urily.  "No—don't  struggle— that's  no 
use,"  as  Elsie  made  one  violent  instinctive  efl"ort  to  wrench  herself  away.  "  I  can 
hold  you  any  time  against  yotirself — against  the  whole  world.  I'll  only  let  you 
go  if  >ou  ran  look  me  in  t!\e  eyes  and  swear  that  you  hate  my  tourh." 

His  free  right  hand  closed  on  her  left  as  he  spoke— closed  gently,  yet  like  a 
vice.  And,  thus  holding  her,  he  felt  her  slight  boidy  tremble  from  head  to  foot, 
stiffen  in  his  grasj),  then  shiver,  then  grow  still. 

"Look  me  in  the  eyes,  little  one,"  he  said. 

Elsie  looked  up.  Her  face  was  very  white,  but  in  her  dilated  glance,  despite 
its  anger  and  its  shrinking,  was  a  light  that  involuntarily  and  unknown  to  herst-lf 
made  answer  to  the  passion  in  his.  Gert  laughed,  a  low  satisfied  laugh,  and 
stooping  his  tall  head,  kissed  her  hps. 
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Half  an  hour  later  a  maidservant  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Gcrt  went 
and  spoke  to  her. 

''Tea  is  ready,'*  he  said,  on  icjoining  Elsie,  "and  our  presence  is  required." 

*^  Ob  no,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  half  lau^ng,  half  distressed.  I  cannot  possibly 
(ace  them  \    Let  me  go  home." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  you  ?  I  have  told  Datje  to  brinjj  \is  tea  in  my 
study,  and  I  shall  leave  you  there  while  I  go  down  and  'face  the  music,'  as  the 
Britisher  says ;  though  wliat  tune  it  may  plca&c  to  play  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  me." 

He  got  bis  own  way,  I  need  hardly  say,  and  took  Elsie  tip  to  his  study,  a 
small  room  high  in  a  gable^  with  a  wide  view  over  the  fast  darkening  river. 
Here,  while  Ehue  poured  out  tea,  Gert  sat  and  watched  her,  absently  eating 
*' bitterkiichen,"  small  sharp-flavoured  macaroons,  of  which  he  was  inordinately 
iond. 

"You  will  Ix,'  the  prettiest  woman  in  Pretoria,"  he  said  abruptly. 
Elsie  looked  at  him  iike  one  m  a  dream. 
**Mmst  we  live  in  Pretoria?"  she  asked. 

**We  will  see  about  it,"  he  answered,  smiling.  *'My  poor  old  father  has  an 
incurable  complaint,  and  when  he  goes  I  shall  have  the  farm  near  Kensbcig,  and 
perhaps,  if  things  suit,  we  will  turn  into  '  Oom  Gert '  and  '  Tan^  Elsie.'  And  now  I 
mU5t  go  down,  worse  luck  !  or  we  shall  have  my  aunt  here." 

When  his  heavy  tread  had  clattered  down  the  stecf)  uncarpeted  oak  stairrasc, 
Elsie  got  up  :hi(1  went  to  the  window.  It  was  run  ih.ii  .she  Imd  any  f  \<  s  Inr  what 
the  river  and  Uic  nighl  offered  her  :  lights  tlial  iwuiklcd,  near  by,  on  masts  and 
through  stem  window^  far  off,  in  the  villages  beyond  the  pale  reddish  glow  of  the 
risti^  moon.   Only  her  inward  vision  was  dear  and  sensitive. 

Reactton^that  implacable  law — thrust  her  out  of  the  new  world,  whose 
Uireshold  she  had  just  crossed,  into  a  dim  place  full  of  doubt  and  shadow.  She 
recalled  'm-.v  slie  had  said  to  Cert,  "I  think  I  am  English  at  lu.irt."  She  had 
been  Kn^iisd  at  heart  ever  smce  her  childhood,  a  childliooti  lived  wholly  in 
England,  till  old  I  h  er  Van  Ermel  offered  to  take  his  eldest  orphan  granddaughter 
and  have  her  educated  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  her  mother,  because 
the  means  were  small  and  the  diildren  many,  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  All 
through  the  past  years  happiness  had  meant  for  her  brief  holidays  spent  in 
England,  and  her  dreams  of  what  happiness  might  mean  had  ever  included  an 
English  home  of  her  own.  Gert  Van  Donnop  \\:v\  stepped  in  lietween  those 
dreams  and  their  possible  fulfilment.  He  would  take  her  away  to  a  far  (»fT,  half- 
sava;4e  country.  He  himself,  born  an  English  su!>jert,  f()>t(T-s()n  of'  an  l'ai;^li.sh 
university,  was  wholly  un-English,  a  Uutchinan  with  an  alien  liert  eiiess  and  swillness 
of  impulse,  doubtless  inherit^  from  French  Huguenot  ancestors,  since  his  mother 
was  a  Du  Plessis.  How  little  she  really  knew  of  him  1  Already  he  had  made 
life  without  him  seem  impossiUe;  but  what  of  life  with  him?  Would  it  hold 
happiness? 

Oppressed  by  such  insistent  questionings,  she  left  the  window  and  moved 
restlessly  ahovit  the  room.  Presently  she  found  herself  standing  beside  the  writing- 
table,  lotjkmg  down  at  the  untidy  pile  of  letters  and  pa})ers  which  Gert  had  jnislied 
together  to  make  room  for  the  tea-tray,  i  he  upix.'rmost  sheet  caught  her  aiiention. 
She  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it  On  it  was  drawn,  in  fine,  clear,  pen-and-ink 
outline,  a  long  tube  tapering  towards  a  point,  or  rather  two  tubes,  the  smaller 
fitting  into  the  larger..  "What  is  it?"  she  wondered.  The  next  drawing  answered 
her.  Mounted,  the  long  tube  had  become  a  cannon, — even  to  her  ignorant  eyes. 
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The  door  behind  her  opened,  and  on  turning  she  found  Gert  at  her  elbow. 
"Looking  at  those  drawings?**  he  said  carelessly.   "That  Creusot  gun  is  a 
fine  big  fellow :  he  fires  hundred-pound  shells." 

Eyeing  her  steadily,  he  saw  that  she  was  not  listening  to  him,  and  saw  also 

that  he  hail  been  away  too  long. 

"Come  down,"  he  said:  "my  uncle  waits  to  give  yott  his  blessing,  and  the 
others  to  welcome  the  future  Me\rnuw  Van  Donnop." 

If  she  had  ever  tancied  it  po.ssiiile  that  she  might  yet  draw  Ixick,  the  gay 
confidence  of  his  look  and  tone  pot  the  thought  far  from  her.  She  followed  him 
without  a  word. 

in. 

The  regular,  rapid  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  told  Elsie  Van  Donnop  that  her 
husband  iiad  come  liome.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  had  driven  over  to  the 
EngHsh  camp  "on  business."  He  visited  it  £iirly  often;  and  siic  had  learnt  to 
dread  these  expeditions  of  his,  since  they  always  afibrded  him  material  for  much 
caustic  criticism  of  English  manners  and  methods,  which  she  could  not  have 
answered  had  she  dared,  and  yet  writhed  under. 

She  sat  in  a  room  darkened  and  kept  comjxiratively  t  ool  by  closed  Venetians, 
dnrnin'4  a  pile  of  ^oc  ks.  She  heard  Gert's  voice  giving  an  order  to  the  Hottentot 
groom,  and  she  wondered  what  he  would  do  next— whether  he  would  seek  her  out 
or  his  nephew  Henricus,  the  boy  whom  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
Tiansvaal  six  months  ago,  and  whose  presence  was  the  crook  in  her  lot,  the  thorn 
in  her  side,  a  continual  reminder  that  while  three  years  and  a  half  of  marriage  had 
brought  her  no  children,  her  sister-in-law  had  enough  and  to  spare. 

She  rose,  and  going  to  the  window  pushed  the  Venetians  a  crack  apart  The 
dog-cart  was  standing  in  the  sfnnt,  sharply  cut  shadow  of  the  peyi]>er-trees, 
and  tlie  horse  had  not  been  taken  out.  While  one  boy  lounged  at  his  head 
another  was  fetching  water  for  him.  Cieri  had  dis.ippeated.  Shutting  out  the 
shaft  of  hot,  white  light,  she  went  back  once  more  to  her  darning.  She  was 
weired  down  by  lassitude  and  discouragement,  and  the  burden  of  her  thoughts 
was  the  burden  of  the  old  song  our  grandmothers  used  to  sing  when  the  shadow 
of  "  Bony  "  rested  on  land  and  sea : 

"Oh,  I  wish  the  wars  were  over  .-.  . !" 

The  war !  ^\'ould  it  ever  cease  ?  Three  times  in  the  last  month  the  Enghsh  had 
suffered  disastrous  defeat,  and  yet  even  dert  did  not  profess  to  think  that  the 
beginning  of  the  end  had  come.  Outwardly  he  remained  loyal  to  the  powers  that 
were — military  powers  for  the  lime  being  in  the  district  where  his  broad  lands  lay ; 
at  home  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  duplicity,  the  occasional  disstmulatiaa 
made  necessary  by  such  an  attitude.  This  in  itself  was  hard  enough  to  bear;  but 
what  was  it  compared  with  the  perpetual  torturing  dread  lest  "  sympathy "  with 
the  enemy  should  lead  him  to  do  as  friends  and  neighbours  were  d(<i!ig  daily,  lest 
he  should  end  by  enrolling  himself  in  the  nearest  Hoer  Commando  ?  And  there 
were  moments  when  she  rune  near  praying  that  he  might  choose  even  that  way, 
rather  than  the  safer,  baser  way  of  secret  treacher)*. 

She,  who  was  English  still  at  heart,  liad  married  a  man  whose  strongest 
impersonal  emotion  was  hatred  of  the  British  rule  under  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  And  all  that  she  felt  and  hoped  and  feared  she  mast  needs  hide,  if  so 
be  that  she  might  at  least  save  her  own  small  individual  share  of  Itf^s  happiness. 
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A  sense  of  the  danger  that  menaced  it  was  always  with  her  now.  It  chilled  her 
when  she  heard  Gert's  step. 

He  came  quickly  into. the  room.  "  I  am  off  again,"  he  said :  "  I  am  going  to 
visit  Oom  Daantje." 

*'  Wili  you  be  back  b)  suppcr-linie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  I — 1  shall  stop  the  night,"  He  canic  close  up  to  the  table  at  which  she 
sa^  and  leant  his  hand  upon  it  **I  have  been  to  the  camp,  as  you  know,"  he 
said,  speaking  with  rather  more  than  his  usual  deliberation.  On  my  way  there  I 
met  a  useful  person,  who  told  me  a  [>ic(  c  q(  news*    There  is  to  be  an  attack  on 

Tafel  Kop,  to-morrow  Ijefore  dawn.  It  is  a  secret,  of  course,  and  no  one  will 
know  anything  about  it  till  the  a>lu4iia  starts — a  little  surprise  for  Wolmarans, 

you  understand" 

1  here  was  a  siience  between  them  for  about  a  minute.  He  begun  to  think — 
God  knows  why— of  how  the  last  three  years  had  changed  her,  from  a  high- 
spirited,  impulsive  girl  to  a  rather  silent,  wd-eyed  woman.  At  first  the  change 
was  so  gradual  and  subtle  that  he  scarcely  noticed  it    Besides,  what  was  the  use 

of  noticing  it?  Life  on  a  South  African  farm  is  lonely  for  a  woman  who  has  n(^ 
been  l)rcd  to  it,  and  after  all  she  never  complained.  He  was  thmking  this  when 
he  saw  her  still  lace  flush,  and  her  eyes — raised  suddenly  to  bis— dilate  and  flash. 

"  Yoi!  are  going  to  warn  them  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  I  hey  will  be  warned — you  may  he  sure  of  tiiat,  "  he  answered. 

"  It  will  be  done  through  you,  but  you  will  let  some  one  else  take  the  risk  ? " 

He  was  starii^  at  her  now  in  blank  astonishment  He  laughed.  **Ohi  you 
think  I  ^ulk  and  sit  on  the  fence, — ^is  that  it?  My  dear,  why  do  you  suppose 
I  am  here  at  all  ?  I  found  I  could  serve  our  cause  better  here.  Just  as  plenty  of 
men  could  do  the  Continental  business  and  choose  Oom  Paul's  guns  for  !iim, 
even  so  thousands  can  handle  a  Mauser  lietter  than  1  tan,  hut  very  few  could 
hold  the  jjosition  I  hold,  and  sliall  hold  as  long  as  it  suiLs  inc.  And  now  let  nie 
warn  you  not  to  l)e  frightened  by  anything  you  may  hear  or  see  to-night.  The 
attacking  force  will  pass  between  the  hills.  Ricus  will  be  watching  for  it,  and  at 
the  right  moment  he  will  let  off  a  rodcet  He  will  be  among  the  rocks  some 
way  from  the  bouse,  and  you  must  show  no  lights— mind  that !  You  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  and  if  any  inquiry  is  made,  is  not  my  loyalty  above  suspicion  ? 
\Va.s  not  I  Sf>ending  the  night  at  my  friend's  house,  ten  miles  away  ?  Had  I  not 
obtained  a  ])ass  for  that  purpose?  Is  not  my  friend  also  a  conspicuous  loyalist? 
Now,  arc  you  saii^hed  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  satisfied'' 

The  colour  and  light  had  gone ;  she  listened  to  him  without  the  least  sign 
of  emotion.   He  made  an  impatient  gesture,  then  stooped  down  to  kiss  her.  She 

shrank  slightly. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing."    She  raised  her  head  and  kissed  him  with  iccKiold  hps. 

The  hot,  silent  day  lagged  on.  At  twelve  Rieus  came  in  to  dmner.  He  was 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  not  tall,  but  wiry  and  supple  as  a  young  wild  cat.  His  rough 
thick  brown  hair  hung  in  a  forelock,  from  under  whit^  his  light  brown  eyes  stated 
out  with  that  glance,  at  once  restless  and  abstracted,  which  is  born  of  hereditary 
watchfulness  in  a  country  of  far,  clear  distances,  where  danger  may  lurk  behind 
the  nearest  bush  or  hillock.  His  full  cheeked  boyi.sh  face  was  almost  childlike; 
not  so  his  sharply  cut  nose  and  small  close-lipped  mouth.  Me  ate  heartily,  and 
silently — so  far  as  speech  was  concerned.  His  table  manners  were  the  reverse  of 
civihsed,  and  Elsie  had  given  up  trying  to  improve  them,  since  Uert  only  mocked 
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at  her  efforts.  For  the  same  reason  she  had  ceased  to  try  to  penetrate  his  stolid, 
obstinate  reserve.  Gcrt  had  told  her,  Inughin;^,  that  the  boy  despised  her  because 
she  was  not  an  Africander,  and  could  not  ri<lc  and  shoot  as  his  mother  did.  His 
presence  was  always  a  burden  to  her.    To-tiay  it  made  lier  heart  grow  loKl. 

On  the  level  ground  to  the  left  of  the  farm  there  was  an  orchard.  Elsie 
loved  it  It  iras  the  one  spot  which  reminded  her  of  home— of  an  En^idt  apple 
orchard,  dear  to  her  dkildhood,  where  the  trees  ^w  in  set  rows  with  wide  green 
alleys  between  them.  To-day  she  longed  for  it  as  a  hiding-place,  a  refuge  from 
the  furies  of  shame  and  self  reproach  that  pursued  and  tortured  her,— only  to  find 
that  the  endoslng  walls,  the  shadowed  light,  hronjj^ht  her  no  step  nearer  peace. 

For  the  hundredth  time  she  saw  herself,  m  fancy,  riding  over  to  the  English 
camp,  warning  the  general  that  his  plan  of  attack  was  known  ;  and  shattered  the 
vision  with  one  unanswerable  argument.  Gert  might  be  faithless  to  England,  but 
she  could  not  be  fiiithkss  to  him.  Yet  again  she  went  through  that  brief  interview 
with  him,  and  tasted  the  bitterness  of  impotent  r^ret.  *'  I  was  afraid  because  for 
once  I  had  betrayed  myself.  My  mouth  grew  dry  and  my  breath  choked,  out  of 
mere  selfish  fear,  and  Gert  pretended  to  misunderstand  me.  Ah,  how  like  him  ! 
He  knew  I  shouI<l  never  break  through  that !  And  I  miijht  have  begged  and 
prayed  and  entreated — bah  !  a  brave  woman  would  have  s;iid  straight  out  that  it 
should  never  be.  Oh  God,  what  can  I  do  ?  God,  give  me  one  more  chance  • 
There  will  be  no  fair  fight,  only  a  butchery.   It  will  be  like  Magersfontein." 

Across  her  brain  flashed  a  verse  that  she  had  seen  quoted  in  a  newspaper. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  came  from,  or  who  wrote  it,  but  when  first  she  read  it, 
it  stirred  her  heart  like  a  trumpet  call,  and  lately  it  had  haunted  her  with  a 
stabbing  pain: 

"Ever  the  Ikith  endures, 
England,  my  Engfaind: 
'  Take  atul  l^reak  us :  we  Ate  yowt, 

Enj'land,  my  own  ! 
Life  is  goud,  and  juy  runs  high 

Between  English  earth  and  iky : 
,  Dcaih  h  (Irnih  ;  hul  wc  shall  die 

To  the  Sung  on  your  bugles  blowa,  England — 
To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blown  I  * " 

That  would  their  part ;  what  of  hers  ?  In  agony  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  prayed  that  she  inii^ht  die  before  that  hour  came;  then,  quite  spent, 
seemed  to  lose  all  feeling,  so  blank  and  numb  was  her  despair. 

Thus  lying,  her  ear  caught  a  far-off  sound,  a  faint  reverberant  sound. 
Instinctively  she  pressed  her  ear  closer  to  the  earth,  and  the  sound  growing 
louder  and  nearer  became  the  dull  muffled  beat  of  horses'  hoofs.  She  knew  what 
it  meant :  a  troop  of  soldiers  riding  back  to  camp.  Almost  daily  they  passed 
within  sight,  avoidins^  the  prntly  rising  ground — an  outlying  fold  nf  a  long  low 
line  of  hUls— on  which  the  farmhouse  stood,  and  keeping  to  the  lower  level.  If  she 
went  outside  lh«  orchard  she  would  see  tliein  now,  a  cloud  of  dust,  .i  line  of  tiim 
dust-colourtd  figures  against  blue  sky  and  yellow  veldt.  Suddenly  she  sat  upright, 
then  clutching  a  branch  which  stretched  above  her  head  dragged  herself  up  by  it 

What  she  heard  now  was  the  slow  distinct  trampling  of  horses  ridden  at  a 
walk  over  rough  rising  ground.  These  soldiers  were  making  straight  for  the  fium. 
She  had  never  thought  of  such  a  possibility,  though  more  than  once  lately  a  patrol 
or  a  srouting  party  had  ridden  up  and  asked  for  fjrapes  or  a  drink  of  milk.  To 
her  It  was  a  miracle.    She  had  prayed  for  one  ux  re  chance,  and  God  had  sent  it. 

She  saw  what  she  must  do,  only  to  recoil  from  it,  wild  and  desperate,  with  the 
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dread  of  possible  danucr  to  the  man  she  loved.  She  argncil  :  *'  I  ran  say  that 
Ricus  heard  it  from  a  Kaffir  spy,  and  that  Gerl  was  away;  hut  what  if  thty  don't 
believe  me?  They  will  remember  that  he  «a$  at  the  camp  this  murnmg. '  The 
trampling  was  very  near,  it  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  ander  her  feet,  it  mingled 
with  a  ni^ng  sound  in  her  ears.  For  one  craven  moment  she  thought  she 
would  fling  herself  down  once  more,  and  stopping  her  ears  slay  there  till  it  had 
come  and  gone,  and  till  her  C rod  sent  t  haru  c  had  passed  by  for  ever.  Then  cnmo 
the  sudden,  lii^htninL^-swift  revelation  of  all  that  that  Inst  chance  meant.  Thereby 
God  hud  put  into  lier  hand  not  only  iumdreds  ol  bra\e  men's  li\<,s,  and  the  lives 
of  the  women  who  loved  ihcm,  but  (icii's  life  also.  She  would  suvc  hun  from  a 
hideous  Uoodguiltiness  which  would  be  his  enduring  curse,  which  would  stand 
continually  between  her  and  him,  blighting  their  mutual  love. 

The  mounted  infantry  patrol  —half  a  dozen  men  and  a  lieutenant—  halted  at  a 
Iktle  distance  from  tlie  house.  Elsie,  standing  on  the  stoep^  watched  the  officer  in 
command  ride  towards  her. 

She  saw  a  slight,  trimly  built  younu;  fellow,  light-haired  though  tanned  to 
mahogany  colour,  "  smart "  still  in  spite  ui  sweat  and  dust :  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
looked  out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  his  hat  brim,  with  an  eager  boyish  expression 
sharply  contradicted  by  the  clean-cut  hard  lines  of  mouth  and  chin.  The  typical 
young  English  oflicer,  in  short — "typisdi  Engelsch.'*  How  c^ten  she  had  heard 
the  expression  of  late,  and  always  contemptuously  six)ken  ! 

"  Madam,"  said  the  lieutenant,  saluting,  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
let  my  men  have  a  drink.    They  have  bad  rather  a  hard  day." 

just  then  El>ic  became  aware  that  Ricus  had  come  out  on  tO  the  Stocp  and 
was  leaning  against  one  of  the  doorposts,  not  a  yard  away. 

"  With  fAoLSure"  she  »id,  '*  and  I  am  very  sorry  we  can't  water  the  poor 
horses,  but  indeed  we  have  hardly  enough  for  our  own  beasts ;  the  fountain  is 
almost  dried  up."  She  turned  to  Ricu&  "Go  and  tell  the  boys  to  bring  out 
plenty  of  milk." 

*'  I  have  given  orders  already,"  answered  Rirus. 

Two  or  three  boys  had,  in  fart,  made  their  appearance,  c.irryini;  eans.  One 
approached  the  ofhccr.  Elsie  bade  Rjcus  go  in  and  fetch  "  lUii>  gciuleman "  a 
glass  to  drink  out  of.  She  spoke  in  Dutch,  fearing  a  refusal ;  and  a  refusal, 
muttered  between  the  lad's  teeth,  was  the  answer  she  got 

She  fetched  the  glass  herself,  and  so  lost  a  few  predous  moments.  That 
which  she  saw,  on  returning,  remained  with  her  to  her  last  hour :  the  young 
Englishman  sitting  motionless  on  his  jaded  horse,  looking  straight  before  him, 
while  Ricus,  lounging  against  the  doorpost,  watched  him,  sullen  eyed.  A  little  way 
off.  the  grinning  natives  handing  the  cans  round,  the  troopers,  some  drinking, 
some  eagerly  waiting  for  their  turn. 

The  lieutenant  had  finished  his  first  glassful,  and  was  thanking  her  with 
sudden,  half  shy  cordiality.   She  spoke  once  more  to  Ricus,  thb  time  in  English. 

''Please  go  and  see  that  the  men  have  enough." 

"You  may  wait  on  them — will  not." 

Turning  as  he  spoke,  he  went  slowly  into  the  house.  The  lieutenant  said 
nothing,  exrept  what  his  boyish  eyes  said  for  him.  He  was  sorry  for  this  woman, 
who  wa^  young  and  pretty,  and  a  lady,  and  might  be  English,  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  si>eaking  now,  in  u  low  expressionless  voice. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you— 4t  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Go  back  and 
give  the  General  this  message.  His  plans  are  known  to  the  enemy,  and  th^  wiU 
be  ready.   Tell  him  it  would  be  a  second  Magersfontein," 
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The  lieutetiairt  sat  very  still,  looking  down  at  her. 
"I  don't  understand,''  he  said. 

'*  The  General  will  understand   Ptomise  tliat  you  will  make  what  speed  you 

can,  and  go  to  him  directly  you  reach  canip>  and  tell  him  what  I  have  said." 

"I  promise,"  answered  the  lieutenant  rurtly.    "Where  is  your  husband?" 

"He  has  been  away  all  day:  that  is  why  I  have  to  act  for  him.  lie  was  at 
the  ramp  thi*;  morninfj;.  Now  lie  is  visiting  liis  friend  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe.  I 
can  tell  yuu  noilnng  ujore ;  1  only  pray  you  to  go  quickly,  for  my  sake." 

**  All  right/'  said  the  lieutenant  He  leant  forward,  holding  out  a  hand,  gripped 
hen  hard,  then  dropped  it  abruptly. 

Three  minutes  later  Elsie  watched  the  patrol  ride  past  the  high  brick  wall  of 
the  orchard,  and  once  mwe  the  scuffling  trample  of  their  horses'  lioofs  made  one 
with  a  sound  as  of  rushing  waters  in  her  brain.  But  her  heart  was  nt  |>cnce. 
Something  i>hc  liad  dont:  lor  Eugkuid — lier  Eitgland.    Nothing  could  change  that. 

IV. 

Where  the  ground  rose  to  a  low  shelving  hillside,  Ricus  Gertseema  leant 
against  a  pile  of  rocks.  The  night  had  come,  the  great  night  on  which  he  was 
to  take  his  share  in  bringing  destruction  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.    True,  it 

was  a  small  and  paltry  share,  comjiared  to  that  of  other  lads  scarce  older  than 
himself.  While  he  was  only  ordered  to  sem!  up  a  rocket,  and  so  give  warning 
that  the  "  Reds "  were  jiassing  along  the  valley  below  him,  they  fought  the  ff>c 
like  men.  They  had  Mausers  and  modern  ammunition  for  the  asking,  whereas  he 
must  needs  content  himself  with  an  old  sporting  rifle  and  a  handful  of  cartridges. 
When  the  great  moment  came,  and  flame  spurted  from  trench  and  pit  and  schansje, 
and  the  doomed  force  wavered  and  broke  up  and  fled  hither  and  thither,  there  would 
be  Sttay  fugitives  stumbling  blindly  among  the  bushes  and  lx)ulders ;  and  bullets 
that  were  good  enough  for  blesbok  would  be  good  enough  for  ihem.  Hope  told 
a  flattering  tale":  he  saw  himself  (re- ping  from  roek  to  rmk  tracking  a  "Red," 
who  was  no  other  than  the  English  oiricer  in  whose  sight  he  had  !x:en  ordered 
alwut  by  a  woman;  lie  lelt  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  inuiueiu  when  he  would 
pause  and  take  aim.  Hiat  picture  of  the  English  officer  brought  with  it  a 
stinging  memory.  His  uncle's  wife  had  successfully  humiliated  him,  and  instead 
of  patiently  standing  his  ground,  he  had  done  as  she  wished—gone  into  the  house 
and  left  her.  He  had  always  known  of  what  stuff  she  was  made,  she  who  went 
about  with  a  white  face  and  silent  tongue  whenever  news  came  that  the  Reds 
had  run  again. 

Something  stirred  in  the  darkness  below  him,  and  his  thoughts  became 
fragmentary,  broken  by  intcr\als  of  intent  listening.  He  did  not  e-xpecl  the  dull 
rumble  of  distant  cannon  wh^ls.  The  enemy,  so  Uncle  Gert  had  told  him, 
believed  Tafet  Kop  to  be  weakly  held,  and  would  most  likely  send  a  regiment  or 
two  of  infantry,  sudi  was  their  blind  folly. 

The  night  was  growing  chill.  Hitherto  the  outlines  of  hillside  and  kopje  had 
been  vi<;ible  in  the  dim  starlight,  on  either  side  the  hlarkncss  wliicli  stretched 
between  them.  Now  a  rising  fog  blotted  them  out  and  hid  the  glitteruig  stars. 
Fools  of  rooineks !  They  were  late  in  starting !  Let  them  wait  but  a  little 
longer,  and  the  dawn  would  reach  Tafel  Kop  before  them, — and  perhaps, 
remembering  Stormberg,  they  would  turn  back  and  so  escape  their  fate. 

Not  very  far  from  him,  another  human  being  listened  as  he  did,  but  with  a 
yet  more  torturing  eagerness.    Elsie  had  come  out  while  Ricus  was  still  in  his 
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room, — he  had  pretended  to  go  to  bed  as  usual, — and  close  hidden  in  a  cranny 
between  the  rocks  had  heard  him  pass  within  two  yards  of  her.  She  crouched 
there  now,  feeling  neither  cold  nor  weariness.  Only  now  and  then  her  excited 
btain  befooled  her,  that  she  almost  lx.'licvcd  that  the  rattle  of  rifle  fire^  the 
roar  of  guns,  echoed  from  tiu  distant  hilltops.  And,  more  swift  and  silent  than 
any  foe,  dawn  came,  and  found  them  still  listening. 

Black  rock  after  black  rock  reared  its  blcrii  lu-ad  against  the  paling  sky,  strange 
gleams  of  light  shone  athwart  the  breaking  nusl,  and  Elsie  watched  them  with  an 
awestruck  joy,  a  wordless  hymn  o(  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Gradually,  when  she 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  night,  with  its  untold  possilnUties  of  evil  and  terror, 
had  gone  by,  and  its  last  shadow  was  lifted  from  her,  her  strained  nerves  relaxed, 
and  she  Ijecame  a  tired^out  woman,  craving  to  go  l)a<  k  home  and  throw  herself 
down,  and  sleep.  She  rose  up  from  her  nook  between  the  boulders  and  stretched 
her  cramped  limbs.  She  did  not  shrink  from  the  chance  of  meeting  Ricus.  She 
had  nothing  to  fear,  since  before  the  day  was  over  she  would  tell  Gert  the  whole 
truth,  trusting  in  a  love  which  had  never  wholly  failed  lier  yeU 

She  turned  homewards*  brushing  through  the  dewnlrenched  grass.  Her  eyes, 
dazzled  by  the  growing  radiance  of  the  sunrise,  did  not  see  a  small  supple  figure 
flitting  along  the  hillside,  nor  guess  that  Ricus  was  near  her,  till  his  voice  rang 
out  sharply  :  "  Stop !  " 

She  stood  still,  sliading  her  eyes.  He  had  reachcil  the  high  ground  above  her, 
a  ledge  below  which  she  must  pass.  She  called  to  him,  and  her  voice  was  clear 
and  glad  : 

"Come  home,  Ricus,  and  I  w^ill  make  you  some  coffee." 

The  voice  rather  than  the  careless  words  hardened  his  heart  to  an  utter 
pitikssness.  He  stepped  forward,  and  the  glitter  of  a  sunbeam  caught  his  rifle^ 
barrel.    He  spoke,  and  the  low,  distinct  words  reached  her : 

**  You  g^ve  information  to  the  British  officer.  That  is  why  they  have 
not  come." 

"Yes,'  she  cried  back  joyfully  to  him, yes,  I  did  it,  thank  God!" 

The  boy  covered  her,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  It  was  (|uite  true,  he 
was  a  shot  worth  having  on  either  side,  and  when  he  meant  to  kill,  he  killed 

For  one  brief  instant  yet,  Elsie  kept  her  feet,  with  the  glory  of  the  hot  red 
sunrise  irradiating  her  white  face  and  wide  grey  eyes.  Then  the  slight  figure 
staggered,  the  eyes  grew  dim,  and  she  fell  forward  on  the  hillside  with  outstretched 
arms. 

But  in  her  troubled,  fast-clouding  brain,  clouding  with  the  mists  of  death, 
stirred  a  confused  memory  of  half-forgotten  words : 

'"Take  an  (I  Inak  Us :  we  are  youis, 
£)igland,  my  own  I 

«...  a 

D«ath  is  death  $  but  we  shall  die 

To  the  54»nn  on  xmir  luit;lfs  blown,  Kngland — 
To  the  stars  on  yuur  bugic^  blown  I ' " 
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r.   CHERRY  WHARF. 

THE  very  magnitude  of  a  great  city  makes  its  solitude,  and  the  aggregation 
of  innumerable  lives  in  one  brief  patch  of  earth  is  nearer  to  a  uiUlerness 
than  a  vacant  and  a  desert  land.  In  London  I  lived  unknown,  unheeded, 
even  unnoticed  except  by  chance  acquaintances.  In  London  I  came  to  feel 
myself  as  safe  and  warm  as  though  I  had  never  stepi)ed  outside  the  barriers  of 
the  law.  No  eyes  pierced  the  darkness ;  I  moved  invisible,  a  corpuscle  in  the 
arteries  of  the  town— a  starved  and  battered  cor])uscle,  drifting  I  knew  not  whither. 
Yet  it  was  long  ere  I  dared  to  pass  a  police-station,  and  when  I  came  to  take 
heart  in  my  security,  I  found  that  my  name  and  crime  had  vanished  from 
the  warning  boards,  and  that  I  had  passed  into  oblivion,  so  far  as  i)ublic  interest 
was  concerned.  Nevertheless  I  had  my  scares,  and  not  once  nor  twice  have  I  fled 
before  suspicions,  and  the  growing  menace  of  a  face.  There  was  one  face  that 
appeared  at  inten'als  in  my  outcast  life— a  hooked  nose,  a  black,  even  a  swart 
colour,  small  agate  eyes,  and  huge-lobed  ears  that  seemed  almost  to  flop  like  a 
monstrous  ape's.  The  first  time  that  I  came  across  this  man  I  was  in  a  crowd 
beyond  the  water — a  rough,  foul-tongued  crowd,  occupied  with  some  quarrel 
of  its  own  ;  and,  like  an  evil  vulture,  this  face  passed  by  me,  moving  swiftly  and 
furtively  through  the  pack,  and  cast  upon  me  one  soft,  lingering  glance,  ere  it 
disappeared  upon  its  business — whatever  that  might  be.  I  have  said  vulture,  but 
that  is  not  the  word.  There  was  nothing  of  bird  or  Ixjast,  still  less  of  the  human 
creature,  in  him.  He  gave  rae  the  impression  of  something  i)erverted,  of  some 
morbid  growth,  of  something  out  of  Nature,  yet  grossly  mimicking  her.  Faces 
pursue  and  haunt  one  in  a  great  town,  and  again  and  again  I  encountered  this, 
which  I  detested  and  feared.  But  nothing  ever  hapixjned,  nothing  beyond  the 
encounter,  a  sudden  recognition  of  those  abominable  eyes,  and  then  the  passage 
of  the  meeting  into  the  things  of  the  past. 

After  my  adventure  in  the  house  by  the  canal,  I  took  some  precautions  against 
the  revenge  of  Bannister.  Indeed,  I  resolved  for  a  time  to  avoid  the  streets  in 
which  I  might  have  encountered  him,  and  with  that  object  I  migrated  from 
London  to  Brentford.  This  latter  place  is  peculiar,  being  in  some  {xirt  a  country 
town  of  a  deplorable  character,  and  for  the  rest  a  poor  and  sordid  slum  on  the 
back  doors  of  the  Metropolis.  There  I  could  find  shelter,  among  those  wretched 
houses,  as  safely  almost  as  in  the  purlieus  of  the  I^ane,  or  Soho,  or  Bermondsey ; 
and  there  I  lay  hid  for  a  fortnight.  I  got  rid  of  my  fine  clothes  very  easily,  and 
with  the  remains  of  the  money  I  had  I  lived  in  comfort  for  that  time,  as  nearly 
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content  as  I  had  been  for  many  months,  I  spent  my  time  in  idling  by  ilic  river 
whatves,  or  watching  the  barges  in  the  lock.  Sometimes  I  penetrated  westwards^ 
and  walked  in  the  lanes  by  Osterley,  where  the  spring  was  showing  green  within 
wood  and  copiie.  And  for  the  more  part  I  refused  to  look  ahead :  I  was  living, 
I  had  food  and  a  bed  of  nights;  and  I  did  not  care  to  confront  the  future.  That 
must  solve  itself. 

Yet  this  pk  is^mt  sense  of  ease  and  safety  came  to  an  end  naturally  with  my 
money ;  and  as  ihcbc  rcs^jurces  gave  out  I  cast  al)out  me  for  some  means  of 
UvelUiood.  I  begged  work  in  the  town  from  many  people,  but  always  without 
success.  I  suppose  my  appearance  did  not  bear  out  my  profession^  and,  in 
addition  to  tha^  I  had  no  references.  As  the  days  moved  forward  I  began  to  go 
down  again  to  my  old  condition  of  indigence  and  despair.  It  was  at  this  stage, 
and  when  I  was  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  hunger,  that  I  saw  the  face  once  more. 
It  was  a  dark  fine  night — a  Saturday,  as  I  remember,  and  the  strtets  were  running 
with  an  unusual  flow  of  people,  women  at  their  markets,  men  from  tfn  ii  i)ul>lic- 
houscs,  and  a  stream  of  carts  and  barrows.  Walking  amidol  all  this  truliic,  I  was 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  man,  as  he  stood  watdiii^  from  under  a  blazing  lamp. 
In  that  same  instant  he  saw  me,  and  the  evil  glitter  of  recognition,  which  I  had  seen 
before,  came  into  his  eyes ;  he  moved  from  the  lam|>-po5t  and  came  slowly  towards 
me.  I  withdrew,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  have  given  at  the  time,  but,  I  mppose, 
out  of  a  mixed  feeling  of  suspirion  and  distaste.  I  went  dowti  the  narrow,  ugly 
road,  and  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  soon  enme  out  Ix'vond  the  market-place.  I 
had  forgotten  the  man  by  this  lime,  and  was  idly  looking  at  a  street  juggler,  when 
I  became  aware  of  the  face  again,  in  the  circle  of  spectators  opposite  me;  and  it 
watched,  not  the  show,  but  me.  I  began  to  grow  uncomfortable,  and  once  more 
I  letreated.  descending  a  dark  lane  which  led  towards  the  river.  A  little  distance 
along  it  I  halted  and  looked  back ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  lane  I  Ijeheld  the  man, 
stationary,  still  wat(  hing.  He  spoke  to  some  people  that  {xissed  by,  and  pointed 
down  the  bne ;  then  three  or  four  of  them  (ollowed  him  and  enme  steadily 
tuwards  me.  At  this  I  took  fright,  I  will  confess ;  and,  though  i  was  in  shadow. 
1  ran  fast  towards  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  which  here  was  little  broader  than  a 
footpath.  Indeed,  it  was  an  alley  that  led  direct  and  abruptly  upon  the  water.  1 
discovered  this  in  the  darkness  by  the  reflexion  of  a  light  from  a  house  near  by. 
I  came  to  a  stop  quickly  ;  in  the  blackness  of  the  stream  a  light  twinkled  from  a 
rushing  launch,  and  died.  Behind  me  drew  on  the  feet  of  the  men  from  the 
highway.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and  I  took  my  decision  at  once.  I  stooped  and 
launched  myself  softly  and  boldly  on  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

I  was  an  admirable  swimmer,  and  1  fell  little  inconvenience  from  my  clothes. 
Moreover,  the  river  here  is  not  too  tm)ad--a  wide  horizon  <A  desi^ir ;  and  I 
struck  oat  my  arms  mechanically,  in  no  fear  that  I  should  fail  to  reach  the  farther 
bank.  But  presently  something  occurred  which  changed  this  design;  for  the 
darkness  was  so  great  that  I  had  no  guide  excei>t  a  light  shining  across  the  river, 
and  of  a  sudden  this  disappeared.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  I  hit  my  head 
again.st  something  hard.  It  took  me  but  a  few  seconds  tc>  make  nji  mv  mind 
what  this  could  he, — it  was  clearly  a  Ixirge,  but  whether  one  .it  .uu  lior  or  m 
motion,  I  could  not  guess.  Instinctively  I  l.iid  my  hands  on  the  gunwale,  and 
pulled  myself  up  cautiously.  There  was  no  light  visible  on  the  boat,  and  no 
creature  was  to  be  seen.   I  crawled  on  deck  by  the  stem,  and  looked  about  me. 

Now,  it  became  evident  at  once  that  this  was  no  boige  at  anchor :  it  ran ;  the 
shore-lights  went  by  swiftly ;  the  tide  was  drawing  underneath,  and  she  was  moving 
for  the  Pool   When  I  discovered  this  I  was  amazed  to  find  the  huge  tiller  rolling 
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free.  I  Cfept  down  into  the  little  caUn,  «nd  discovered  nothing  but  a  small  oil 
lamp  feebly  burning,  a  bunk,  and  some  poor .  remnants  of  a  meal.  Not  a  soul 
was  upon  the  boat   As  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  I  was  aware  of  the  necessity 

of  iiilnting  the  baige^  for  an  angry  oath  in  the  night  procliimcd  that  we  had 
nearly  run  down  upon  a  launch.  I  put  ihc  tiller  straight,  and  the  l)argc  hummed 
down  the  tide ;  Brentford  and  Strand-on-the-Grcen  moved  by,  and  we  drew  into 
the  bend  by  Chiswiclc. 

But  here  was  I  at  length  the  piey  to  various  considerations.  I  was  for  all 
purposes  master  of  a  lumbering  ugly  boat,  driving  I  knew  not  whither,  through  a 
black  night  and  upon  a  swirling  tide.  What  was  I  to  do?  There  was  the  choice 
of  jumping  overboard  into  the  element  from  which  I  had  come,  and  leaving  things 
in  thtir  original  position,  or  of  continuing  to  steer  the  rude  creature  down  the 
river.  In  the  latter  event  what  should  1  gam?  Indeed,  I  could  see  nothing  by 
wliich  I  was  to  he  benefited  in  this  voyage ;  and,  upon  the  contrary,  at  any 
moment  I  might  meet  with  an  accident  through  my  lack  of  e.xpciiciice,  and  fall 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  or,  at  the  least,  endanger  my  own  safety.  And  yet, 
though  all  circumstances  pointed  towards  an  abandonment  of  the  barge,  I  did 
not  take  the  decisive  step.  TIte  noise  of  the  water  below  her,  the  procession  of 
nocturnal  lights  alongshore,  atid  the  sense  of  power  as  I  swept  the  tiller  about, 
constrained  me.  I  had  a  feeling  almost  of  exultation,  and  I  put  her  round  the 
corner ;  she  rolled  broadside,  {ind  righted  under  my  hands ;  and  then  sliding 
forward,  like  a  great  weight  freed  suddenly,  groaned  down  the  empty  river. 

The  stars  came  out  and  shone  upon  me,  but  no  one  questioned  me.  I  was 
not  pulled  up  with  a  hail,  and  a  demand  as  to  what  I  did  there.  The  baige  was 
ownerless,  and  I  was  skipper,  no  one  gainsaying.  Those  stars  voyaged  with  me ; 
they  beamed  upon  me  as  I  dropped  down  the  long  reaches  to  Chelsea,  and 
accompanied  me  by  Westminster  and  along  the  Embankment  towards  the  Pool. 
But  when  I  was  a  little  short  of  London  Bridge  I  had  a  gleam  of  reason,  knowing 
with  what  a  mnltitnde  that  part  of  the  ri\er  l>y  the  Tower  is  haunted.  The  spars 
and  funnels  of  many  slratigers  pierced  the  sky,  and,  even  as  1  doubted,  the  tide 
seised  me  bodily  and  dragged  me  in  towards  the  narrow  ard^  crying  and 
gurgling  under  the  bows.  The  barge  wobbled  from  side  to  side,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  kept  her  nose  straight.  The  watei-  sucked  her  forward,  and,  as  if 
drawn  by  a  cable,  she  lan  out  upon  the  crowded  Pool.  I  was  committed  to  the 
enterprise  even  against  my  will. 

As  she  issued  from  the  ilarkness  of  the  Bridge  I  noticed  a  small  l)oat  at  a 
little  distance ;  a  big  steamer  moved  out  from  the  wharves,  and  the  lx)at  tossed 
and  fell ;  I  saw  the  sculls  dip.  The  Ixirge  ran  down  and  shot  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  all  my  eyes  were  upon  the  manoeuvring  steamer,  whose  lights 
glowed  in  her  masts.  Suddenly  I  was  conscious  of  a  voice  callii^  to  me;  I 
turned  stupidly,  and  gazed  into  the  obscurity  of  the  water. 

"Is  that  the  S.mi/i  CAamfion?"  sbouted  the  voice.  "Barge  ahoyl"  and  I 
beheld  the  sniiiU  Ijoat  tossing  nearer. 

I  made  no  answer,  for  my  wits  were  with  the  danger  ahead,  and  there  was  an 
oath  of  impatience. 

"It's  her,  right  enough — damn  it,  I  know  her,"  said  a  second  voice;  and  the 
boat  pulled  nearer.  Simultaneously  the  stern  of  the  steamboat  bulged,  as  it 
seemed,  towards  me,  and  I  threw  luck  the  tiller,  bringing  the  barge  across  the 
stream.  The  boat  clattered  in  to  the  side.  "  By  Gawd,  you  done  that  weU,"  said 
some  one ;  and  I  1)erame  aware  of  three  men  that  stood  on  the  barge  with  me. 

"  Is't  you.  Bill  ?  "  said  one. 
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"No^"  said  I  quietly,  for  I  guessed  how  matters  itood     Bill's  met  with  a 

little  accidenL" 

There  was  a  short  silence,  while  one  of  the  olliers  took  possession  of  the 
tilirr  nnd  moved  the  boat  across  towards  the  Surrey  shore.  1  knew  not  why  I 
had  ari>.vered  thus  on  the  sinir  of  the  moment,  but  1  lliink  1  had  an  msiinctive 
fear  liiat  tny  possession  of  the  barge  was  suspicious,  and  that  any  cxplaoations 
would  not  be  accepted. 

After  a  pause  a  coarse  hard  voice  asked,  "Who  are  jou?"  and  a  light  was 
struck. 

"  I  have  taken  Bill's  place,"  I  said  :  "  he  had  an  accident  by  Brentford." 

The  light  from  a  fusee  flaretl  on  the  fai  cs  of  the  three  men  and  on  my  own. 
If  I  saw  suspicion  in  those  formidable  countenances  I  read  also  something  more, 
son^ething  uglier. 

But  the  man  with  the  tiller  interrupted  impatiently. 

**  It's  all  right,  you  fools.  Bill  spoke  of  a  safe  hand.  IVhere'd  he  pick  you 
up?"  he  asked  me  unexpectedly. 

"  Brentford,'*  said  I  laconically,  but  promptly  recalling  the  purpose  in  those 
savage  laces. 

"How  much  do  you  know,  ch?"  inquired  the  rough-voiced  man. 
I  shrui;<;cd  my  shoulders.     "  Better  put  me  ashore.  _  That's  all  I  wan^"  I 
replied  shortly. 

"No,  by  Gawd,  you  don't,"  was  the  response.  "I  know  a  trick  as  is  worth 
more*n  that.  Here  you  are,  and  here  you  stay,  till  you  go  out  which  way  we 
choosfc    You  can  do  less  harm  here  than  anywhere  else.    Til  take  my  oath  it's 

a  split." 

"  Well,  'e's  all  right— 'e  can't  'urt    We  got  work  without  'im,"  said  the  third, 

spitting  into  the  water. 

"Here,  down  in  that  cuddy-hole!"  commanded  the  nun  who  seemed  to  be  in 
authority. 

I  hesitated  just  a  moment;  some  guess  of  what  these  fellows  might  be  came 
over  me,  and  I  cast  a  glance  at  the  water.  We  were  dose  by  the  Surrey  shore, 
and  a  plunge  might  save  me;  but  a  hand  was  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned 

indignantly. 

"What  the  mischief  are  you  at?"  I  cried  angrily.   "Drop  itl"  and  I  swore 

one  of  their  oaths. 

'*  Bet  yuu  U  s  all  right,"  said  the  man  at  the  tiller.  "  But  you  can  have  your 
own  way  just  now.    Down  there,  sonny,  and  I'll  speak  to  you  a  bit  later." 

I  descended  into  the  cabin,  and  sat  by  the  faint  lantern  with  very  unpleasant 
dioughts.  I  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  a  crew  of  miscreants,  but  I  did  not  yet 
understand  what  sort  of  rascals  they  were.  I  was  conscious  that  the  barge  was 
still  moving,  but  that  wa<?  all ;  and  presently  the  motion  ceased,  we  struck  upon 
something,  and  finally  there  was  silence  above  and  !)e!ow.  A  little  afterwards  the 
man  who  had  been  at  the  tiller  descended  into  the  cutldy-hole. 

"Well,  sonny,  we're  there,"  said  lie  cheeriun)  ;  "but  you  got  to  look  after 
yourself,  or  else  there  'II  be  mischief.  You  stay  quiet,  sonny,"  and  with  that  he 
shut  the  lid  upon  me,  bolted  it,  and  was  gone. 

Where  we  might  be  I  had  no  guess,  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  remain  in  that 
eviPsmdling  and  stifling  hole  longer  than  I  could  helf^  and  no  sooner  did  I 
recognise  my  imprisonment  than  I  he^an  to  look  for  an  outlet.  I  could  hear 
wfiispLring  ufjon  the  deck,  and  then  a  small  *:pla^h  alongside.  What  could  the 
rui&ins  be  doing?    I  saw  no  clunce  of  escape  if  the  lid  were  secure;  but 
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f<»-tunately  it  had  been  rarely  used,  and  the  socket  in  which  the  bolt  lan  home 
ti-as  but  loosely  attached  to  the  woodwork.  My  jailer  was  evidently  of  a  more 
easy  t^'^iin  J  -  'i.iractcr  thnn  his  fellows,  and  I  owed  this  ovcrsjfjht  to  his  carelessness. 
A  heavy  jcik  of  my  shoulders  upwards  loosened  the  hd,  and  I  i>ft*|HMl  forth. 

The  night  was  now  very  dark,  and  darker  for  a  wall  of  stone  ih.it  rose  on  one 
side  of  the  barge ;  the  river  lapped  under  a  row  of  empty  bargee  uixjn  the  other 
side.  I  began  to  see  our  position,  and  that  we  lay  against  one  of  the  wharves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cherry  Gardens.  As  I  made  this  discovery  I  made  another. 
A  light  n.ishcd  for  a  moment  between  the  cracks  of  the  door  upon  the  lowest 
.storey  of  the  wharf.  It  vanished  the  next  instant,  but  it  set  me  wondering.  I 
crawled  stcahhily  from  the  m.h'\n  and  looked  ah  )ut  me.  In  the  body  of  tlie  Ixirge 
was  a  man 's  figure,  which  I  set  down  as  n»y  jailer,  but  of  the  others  there  was  no 
sign.  Were  they  in  the  wliarf  ?  And  if  so,  what  was  afoot  ?  Even  as  the  question 
was  framed  in  my  mind  it  was  answered.  There  could  be  no  doubt  upon  what 
these  furtive  night-hawks  were  bent:  it  could  be  nothing  but  robbery. 

I  stood  looking  up  at  the  black  obsession  of  the  wharf,  and  the  silence  about 
me  was  almost  auilible.  Then  I  saw  a  flash  of  light  jump  from  an  upjier  floor. 
A  little  Liter  a  slight  noise  overhead  caused  me  to  strain  my  eyes  upwards,  and  I 
|)erccive(l  graduaU)'  to  emerge  out  of  the  night  a  long  chain,  ratding  weakly  as 
it  dropiK-d,  and  carrymg  a  ma.ssive  burden.  It  fell  into  the  hold  of  ihe  barge, 
whence  I  heard  noises  of  the  man  at  work.  The  bold  ruffians  were  pillaging  the 
wharf  under  the  very  noses  of  the  river-police.  I  now  had  time  lo  devote  some 
thoughts  to  myself.  The  barge  lay  close  to  the  wharf,  and  it  was  probable  that 
I  might  drop  into  the  water  without  attracting  notice ;  but  the  darkness  prevented 
me  from  .seeing  more  than  .1  few  yards  on  cither  side,  and  there  might  be  no  access 
to  the  land— nothing  l)ut  an  unl)roken  wall  of  houses  for  some  distance.  I  did 
not  hke  the  tiiought  of  groping  in  tlut  water,  waist  deep  (it  might  )k-)  in  the 
mudbanks,  wiili  no  certainty  of  finding  firm  ground.  1  he  pictures  of  the  mud 
flats  at  low  tide,  as  I  remembered  them,  rose  in  my  fancy,  and  made  me  dmdder. 
I  dismissed  the  thought,  and  looked  up  at  the  wharf  again.  By  this  time  the 
chain  had  descended  two  or  three  times,  and  each  time  the  man  in  the  baige  had 
relieved  it  of  its  load ;  and  now  it  swung  idly,  waiting  to  be  liauled  up  by  those 
above,  not  more  than  an  arm's  length  from  the  edge  of  the  ctiddy-hole.  It  was 
the  plan  of  de^i)er.iiion,  but  I  made  up  my  mind:  I  reached  over  and  drew  the 
chaiii  to  me,  tested  it  softly,  to  sec  if  it  would  support  my  weight,  and  swung 
gently  into  the  air. 

I  climbed  hand  over  hand  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  no  design  of  mine  to 
mount  to  the  floor  in  which  the  two  scoundrds  were  no  doubt  arranging  their 

plunder;  but  I  trusted  to  reach  the  lowest  door,  and  find  some  way  Into  the 
building.  Yet  T  was  pursued  by  one  great  fear — that  the  noise  of  the  chain  might 
attract  the  attention  of  the  nnn  below,  and  I  should  Ix;  discovered.  I.ut  kily  the 
lowest  door  was  not  far  al)o\e  the'  w.rter-line,  and  by  a  twist  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  it,  the  chain  left  me  with  a  loud  clank,  and  I  was  clinging  to  the  ledge 
with  my  hands,  fearful  of  an  alarm.  Yet  none  was  raised,  and  I  at  length 
mustered  courage  to  work  myself  higher  until  I  sat  upon  the  ledge  and  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  door.  And  now  I  found  Fortune  befriend  me  in  earnest 
for  once;  for  it  must  have  been  by  this  door  that  the  thieves  had  made  their 
entrance, — the  sliding  doors  were  apart,  and  by  p.isliitig  them  softly  wider  T  rnuld 
pass  into  tfie  interior  with  ease.  I  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  cast  d  nvn 
a  glance  lu  see  if  my  absence  had  been  noticed.  1  lie  barge  was  silent,  l)ut 
1  could  make  out  a  black  figure  workiiig,  ajid  the  cham  was  slowly  descending 
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again.   My  gaze  went  out  across  the  river»  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I 

saw  something  darker  than  the  darkness  fall  into  the  grave  shadows  under  the 
whar\es.  But  I  could  not  l)e  certain,  and  in  any  case  if  it  were  a  Ixjat  from  the 
river  police  it  mattered  nothing  to  me.  I  was  in  transit,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  I  should  soon  l>e  out  at  some  hark  dour,  and  safe  in  the  maze  of  streets  in 
tliat  dibuui  ui)d  disreputable  region  of  the  Surrey  side. 

I  puUed-to  the  doors  and  turned  towards  the  blackness  of  the  interior;  b«it  ere 
I  had  gone  a  doeen  steps  I  had  resolved  that  it  was  not  wise  to  explore  these 
unknown  recesses  without  a  light  Then  again  came  the  fear  that  this  mi^^t 
attract  attention  from  the  floor  above,  and  I  pushed  on,  feeling  my  way  among  the 
barrels  and  s.u  ks  as  best  I  could.  At  last  I  came  stop  against  a  wall,  and, 
compojing  iny  resolution,  I  pulled  out  my  matches  nnd  struck  one.  The  first 
thing  my  eyes  lighted  on  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  stretched  upon  some  sacks,  a 
rug  rudely  cast  over  lum.  Whether  it  was  the  noise  of  my  progress  or  the  sudden 
light,  I  know  not,  but  the  man's  eyes  opened,  he  stretched  himself,  sat  up^  and 
his  glance  fell  on  me. 

**Who  the  devil  are  you?"  he  asked  abruptly.  At  the  same  moment  my 
match  went  out.  I  lit  another,  and  regarded  him.  He  was  al)Out  my  age,  a  well* 
dressed,  strongly-built  and  liaiidsome  fellow,  clearly  of  a  superior  Station. 

"Are  you  the  \vat(l)jnun  ? I  asked  in  niy  turn. 

He  was  sundmg  now,  with  a  stern,  regarding  face;  but  at  this  a  sardonic  smile 
passed  across  his  features. 

"  You  may  call  me  that,"  said  he.  "  May  I  repeat  myself  and  inquire  who  you 
are,  and  what  you  are  doii^  here?"* 

"This  place  is  broken  into,"  I  exclaimed  eagerly:  "the  thieves  are  gutting  it." 

*'  It  is  olj\  iously  broken  into,"  he  said  with  sarcasm. 

*'  You  mistake  me,"  I  replied  sharply  ;  '•  1  nm  here  to  warn  you." 

He  iiLsit.ited,  and  my  match  fliekt  red  towards  its  end.  "  Excu.se  me,"  said 
he  :  "  I  liave  a  candle  here.  I'cfhaps  that  will  cnal*le  us  to  shed  iigiit  on  the 
situation,"  and  he  stepped  into  a  small  boxroom  with  glass  walls  which  stood  near — 
the  cabinet  of  a  clerk  or  foreman.  When  he  came  forth  he  had  a  lantern  in  his 
hand.  " Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  doubt  I  owe  you  an  apology.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  explain  ?  " 

'•  I  herc  is  nothing  to  explain  more  than  T  have  said,"  I  answered  shortly. 
*'The  wharf  is  being  looted.    I  don't  know  who  you  are." 

"  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  I  am  a  responsible  person,"  he  said  coolly, 
"My  name  is  Parton,  and  I  am  one  of  the  owners  of  this  wlurf-  Cherry  Uliarf." 
He  considered.  "What  you  say  interests  me.  We  have  had  a  valuable  consignment 
only  toKiay.  Clearly  information  ..."  He  paused  and  regarded  me.  "Your 
friends  are  in  the  upper  floor?" 

'*  They  are  no  friends  of  mine,"  I  said  angrily,  conscious  of  my  poor  clothes. 

"I  iK'g  your  pardon,"  he  .said;  "the  (lui  stion  is  what  are  we  to  da.  The 
w.itrhui.ui  was  there;  he  must  have  been  o\ erjH >wered." 

He  was  silent,  jiondermg,  and  I  spoke  liastiiy.  "If  I  may  advise,"  I  s;iid, 
"the  best  tbii^  seems  to  be  to  run  for  assistance.  The  police  can  be  summoned 
easily,  and  the  thieves  surprised." 

"That  sounds  good  advice,"  he  replied,  but  still  had  the  air  of  thought. 
"You  look  a  liurly  strong  man,'*  he  went  on,  scrutinising  me.  "How  many 
are  there?" 

"  Two  in  the  wharf  and  one  in  the  barge.  '  I  re|)lied. 

*'  Barge  ! "  he  echoed,  lifting  his  eyebrows.     "  Well,  if  they  have  dared  so 
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greatly,  there  is  no  reason  jirhy  we  shouldn't  Indeed,  that  is  why  I  am  here 

to-night." 

He  l)eckoned  me  to  follow  him,  and,  not  realising  what  he  was  about,  I 
olxjycd  his  gesture.  W'c  passed  through  the  room  nnd  ascended  softly  to  the 
loft  above.  It  was  in  the  floor  above  this  again  that  the  two  thieves  were  at 
work  by  a  dark  lantern,  and  we  could  hear  ihcir  feet  moving  overhead.  What 
Mr.  Parton  intended  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  already  making  his  way  up  the 
ladder  with  his  lantern  when  a  groan  caught  our  ears.  Parton  stopped  and  threw 
his  light  upon  the  floor  towards  a  heap  of  sacking, 

"Underwood,  by  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  and  quickly  descended  again.  It 
was  the  watchman,  bound  and  gagged,  and  just  recovering  his  senses  from  an 
ugly  knock  (If  wn  blow.  We  released  him  from  bonds  and  gag,  and  Parton  gave 
him  a  nip  Irom  a  flask  he  carried. 

"  You  solve  our  difficulties,  Underwood,  poor  chap,"  he  said.  ".If  we  two 
keep  guard  here,  you  can  run  for  help.  I  dont  like  to  miss  'em ;  by  Jove,  I 
don't  want  to  miss  'em  1 " 

T^e  watchman  stared  at  him,  struugling  with  his  returning  wits.  Suddenly 
Parton  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  arm  knocked  over  the 
lantern.  The  room  was  plunged  in  darkness,  but  a  thread  of  light  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  ladder.  J  heard  tlie  breathing  of  several  men,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  Parton's  hand  went  silently  down  to  my  arm  in  a  pressure  of  warning. 
Upon  that  I  caught  the  noise  of  swift  feet  coming  in  a  rush.  I  stood  up  and 
backed  away.  A  cry  and  a  groan  came  from  near  by,  and  after  that  a  scuffling 
noise,  and  then  silence.  This  lasted  for  tlie  space  of  two  minutes  or  more, 
and  then  a  light  flared  from  a  match.  I  cowered  underneath  the  bags  which 
hid  me. 

"  By  Gawd,"  said  a  horrid  voice,  which  I  recognised,  "  the  watchman's  gone  : 
this  isn't  him.  It's  another  bloke."  He  swore  foully.  *'  We  must  mizzle  with 
what  we  got." 

A  moment  later  I  heard  thdr  feet  above,  and  a  rattling  of  the  cluun  informed 
me  that  they  were  descending  to  the  boat.  When  I  was  sure  of  that  I  came  out 
of  my  ^hiding  place,  and,  groping  for  the  lantern,  lit  it.  It  illumined  faintly  the 
body  of  Mr.  Parton  curled  in  an  awkward  heap  upon  the  floor.  .  .  .  He  had  been 
struck  through  the  \  ita!s  by  a  knife.  I  gently  composed  the  corpse  and  knelt 
over  it,  fingering  the  heart.  ,  .  . 

A  light  step  struck  on  my  senses,  startling  me ;  but  I  reflected  that  the 
murderers  were  unlikely  to  revisit  so  dangerous  a  ^>ot,  and  I  turned  my  head 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  police,  for  whom  Underwood  had,  no  doubt, 
gone  when  he  made  his  escape.  But  out  of  the  shadows  stole  a  solitary  l^ur^ 
light-footed,  thin-jowled,  and  hooked  of  face.  I  ga?.ed  in  amazement  and  in  terror, 
for  I  knew  it.    Tt  was  the  face  that  had  so  constantly  oljserved  me. 

I  gave  a  start,  but  the  stealthy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  whilst  the  coarse  lips 
parted  in  an  ugly  grin. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ? "  I  managed  to  ask,  scarcely  conscious  what  I  said. 

He  pointed  a  finger  to  the  bud)  beside  me.  "  This  is  very  awkward,"  he  said, 
vrith  some  strange  accent  in  his  voice.  It  was  English  no  more  than  was  his 
appeamnce,  and  his  race  was  apparent  in  both.  T  followed  the  direction  of  his 
hand,  and  looked  back  to  him,  waiting.  Something  there  was  in  the  air,  something 
in  my  secret  and  in^tim  iivt-  abhorrence  of  this  creature,  that  warned  me.  I  held 
my  courage  ti^luly  ;  I  t m.  ti  ct>nlriveil  in  nit  t  t  his  gaze  with  indifference. 

"  Yes,'  siiid  1  simply ;  "  there  has  been  murder  done." 
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"So  I  perceive — so  I  perceive,"  said  the  vultura|  rubbing  his  fingers  together. 
*'  I  came  too  late»  but  just  in  time^just  in  time."  He  looked  at  me  with  meaning. 
I  rose  to  my  feet.  • 

"  A  party  of  thieves,  dangerous  criminals,  have  attempted  to  loot  the  wharf,"  I 
explained,  "and  though  I  was  able  lo  warn  this  gentloaoan  he  met  liis  death  at 
their  hands." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  agreed  the  vulture  pleasantly  :  and  then  approaching  he 
whispered  ai  my  ear,  '*  i  have  had  iny  own  ideas  about  you.  i  liat  was  why  I 
watched  you.   It's  a  comfort  to  find  I  was  tight" 

X  knew  what  he  meant — ^it  was  a  menace.  I  turned  on  him  with  all  the 
ooohtess  I  could  command,  and  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot 

"  ^V'ho  may  you  be?"  I  said.    "Are  you  the  police?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  vulture,  smiliiij;,  "I  have  not  that  honour;  hut  I  know  the 
j^olice.  Oh  yes^  1  know  'em  well;  they  are  very  good  friends  of  mine.  1  work 
with  them.*' 

"You  arc  an  informer,    I  said  bluntly. 

He  grinned.  I  belong  to  the  honourable  profession  of  the  law,"  he  said ;  "  I 
am  on  the  rolls.  There  is  few  people  know  so  much  as  I  of  what  goes  on -oh, 
very  few." 

I  saw  now  with  what  sort  of  man  I  had  to  deal.  He  ^^•as  the  modem 
representative  of  the  thief-taker,  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  today— the  medium 
between  crime  and  the  law,  and  one  making  his  money  out  oi'  Ixith.  Tliere  was 
no  other  type  of  human  creature  that  could  liave  tilled  my  soul  with  such  loathing ; 
but  I  let  nottiing  appear  in  my  face.    I  studied  him  attentively. 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  had 
better  turn  yotir  mind  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrageous  crime." 

He  shook  his  head.  "My  friend,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  good  to  undertake 
such  perilous  risks.  1  know  the  gang,  and  can  put  my  hands  on  them.  Tis  you 
that  interest  me." 

"  I  am  deeply  cjbliged,"  said  I,  with  what  nonchalance  I  could  muster.  I 
knew  my  danger,  and  that  for  some  reason  this  foul  creature  would  have  me  in 
his  toils,  I  met  his  eye  boldly.  "  Come,"  I  continued,  "  if  you  will  step  to  these 
doors  that  open  on  the  river  I  will  show  you  something." 

He  did  as  I  asked,  keeping  his  distance  now,  and  holding  a  hand  within  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  no  doubt  upon  the  haft  or  butt  of  some  wcaj)on.  I  threw 
open  the  door<^,  and  the  stars  were  shining.  The  river  blinked  faintly  from  below 
and  lapped  among  the  anchored  boats, 

"  Your  boat  lies  yonder "  (for  I  remembered  of  a  sudden  w  hat  I  had  thought 
I  saw),  "  and  if  you  are  not  gone  into  the  darkness  whence  you  arrived  within 
three  minutes  it  will  be  the  worst  act  of  your  evil  life." 

He  grinned  abominably,  disclosing  a  fong.  He  withdrew  his  hand,  and  the 
lantliorn  lighted  up  a  revolver. 

"I  am  always  prepared  for  that,"  he  said  harshly.  **I  don't  think  I  make 
many  mistakes." 

I  siirveved  him  calmly.  "You  niisundcrsiand,"  I  answered;  "I  am  not  given 
to  encounters  with  people  of  your  class.  But  still  I  warn  you.  You  s;iy  tluit  you 
know  tins  gang.  I  have  no  doubt  you  do:  it  may  be  that  the  relations  beween 
you  are  more  intimate  than  might  appear.   What  do  you  here?" 

"I  came  for  you.  I  have  a  use  for  you,"  said  the  vulture.  "I  like  picking 
up  men.    I  have  many." 

** Quite  so,"  I  answered,  "and  yet  from  your  trade  I  should  have  thought  you 
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studied  prudence.  It's  an  ugly  trade,  but  I  could  have  sworn  you  made  it  safe. 
But  how  will  your  presence  here  strike  the  police,  your  friends?" 

"  I  think  you  and  I  will  leave  lx;fore  the  police  arrive,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smirk. 

I  think  not,*'  said  L 

"  Then  you  are  lost,"  he  retorted. 

"  By  no  means,"  I  answered.  A  sound  struck  on  my  attentive  ears.  "  Hark  ! 
do  you  hear  that  ?  Some  minutes  ere  you  made  your  very  dramatic  apiJearance. 
the  night-watchman,  who  was  not  killed,  managed  to  make  his  escaj)e  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  warning  the  police.  I  am  waiting  here  until  they  arrive.  That,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  the  signal  of  their  arrival." 

He  stared  at  me,  uncertainty  and  even  something  of  fear  upon  his  features. 

"You  are  lying,"  he  s;iid  hoarsely. 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  L  "As  Underwood  the  watchman  was  released  by  Mr, 
Parton  and  myself,  he  will  l)e  in  a  position  to  explain  matters  to  the  police,  your 
friends.    But  how  is  your  presence  to  be  accounted  for  ? " 

His  narrow  brows  contracted,  I  caught  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  ascending 
from  the  lowest  floor,  and  in  my  heart  I  quaked  lest  they  should  arrive  ere  I 
could  be  rid  of  my  companion  and  be  gone  myself.  He  was  for  a  moment 
undecided,  and  then,  as  the  feet  drew  nearer,  he  c;ist  upon  me  a  malignant  look. 

"  I  will  have  you  yet,"  said  he,  and  with  that  swiftly  and  silently  disappeared. 

On  the  instant  I  struck  out  the  lantern,  and  slipped  to  the  o|)en  doors.  The 
chain  dangled  before  me  at  arm's  length  ;  and  the  feet  of  the  law  were  on  the 
stairs.  I  swung  out  over  the  water,  and  dropped  rapidly,  noiselessly,  until  my 
legs  were  in  the  river.  The  barge  was  gone,  and  the  tide  was  running  high,  I 
crept  along  the  mud-bottom,  waist-deep,  and  made  my  way  among  the  groaning 
lighters  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 


fttuerary  Caatle, 

INVERARY. 

With  Illustrations  from  Special  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

THE  capital  of  Argyllshire  may  be  said  to  owe  its  l>eing  to  the  House  of 
l^^how.  Before  the  land  knew  the  name  of  Campbell,  a  few  huts  there 
may  have  been  at  the  Aray's  mouth,  to  leeward  of  the  point  where  now 
the  Lort/  of  the  Isles  touches  daily  in  summer  ;  but  all  the  importance  of  the 
place  is  due  to  those  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  Diarmaid,  who  have  been  successively 
known  as  MacCailean  (not  MacCallum)  Mhor  since  the  great  Colin  was  knighted 
by  Alexander  HI.,  1280.  The  knight  died  fighting  against  Macdougal  of  Lome, 
1294;  and  his  son  Nigel,  for  prowess  at  Hannockburn,  was  given  l^dy  Mary,  sister 
of  Rol)ert  Bruce,  to  wife. 

But  there  were  great  men  Ixrfore  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  clan  is  s;iid  to  go 
b.ick  to  Archibald  Caml)el,  who  acquired  the  lordship  of  L(x:hawe  by  marriage 
(1067)  with  Eva,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Paul  O'duin,  purse  bearer  to 
Malcolm  HI.  Thus  the  cradle  of  the  family  was  on  Lochawe-side ;  where  the 
MacArthur  strain  held  the  chiefship  till,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  MacArlhur 
chief  was  beheaded  and  his  pro|ierty  escheated  ;  whereupon,  by  favour  of  James  H., 
the  MacCailean  branch  Ijegan  to  take  the  lead,  and  moved  over  to  Inverary 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  this,  it  gradually  managed  to  gain  paraniountcy 
over  the  various  owners  of  Argyll,  Lome,  Kintyre,  and  the  Western  Isles  ;  becoming 
eventually  ix)ssessed  of  their  lands  through  the  combined  agencies  of  clan  warfare, 
purchase,  Royal  grant,  and  marriage. 

Copjrri^bt  1900  by  WillUm  Waldoi  Atlor. 
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In  the  acquisition  of  all  this  territory,  the  Macdonalds,  Stewarts,  Macdougals, 
Macgregors,  etc.,  no  doul)t  confidently  affirmed  that  unfair  means  were  used.  And 
in  a  primitive  state  of  things,  when  to  fight  and  plunder  is  held  more  honourable 
than  to  work,  and  when  the  power  of  the  sword — i.e.  the  number  of  folbwers  a 
chief  could  call  out — alone  decided  whether,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  there 
should  be  expansive  independence,  or  tributary  subordination,  if  not  absorption, 
for  a  clan,  it  would  be  idle  to  exjxict  nicest  i)olitical  morality.  But  it  is  certain 
the  Campbells  got  large  grants  from  the  Crown,  for  services  rendered  to  successive 
English  sovereigns  :  while  the  disloyal  clans  suffered  heavily  for  their  disloyalty, 
and  then,  laying  the  blame,  not  on  their  having  failed,  through  want  of  prevision, 
to  embrace  the  winning  cause,  but  on  CamplxiU  arrogance  and  bad  faith,  solaced 
themselves  as  best  they  could  with  the  sense  of  being  aggrieved. 

This  aggressiveness  and  predominancy,  however,  there  seemed  a  chance  from 
time  to  time  of  the  clans  in  question  being  able  to  shake  off.  When,  as  champion 
of  popular  liberty  and  the  "  Reign  of  law,"  and  as  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  creed,  the  House  of  Argyll  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  Cromwell  and 
of  William  of  Orange,  the  aggrieved  clans  were  only  too  ready  to  combine 
against  it  under  cover  of  a  professed  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause  ;  and  delighted 
they  were  when,  in  1645,  fifteen  hundred  of  Clan  Camplxjll  perished  at  Inverlochy; 
in  1 66 1,  when  the  Martjuis  of  Argyll  was  beheaded  and  his  enormous  possessions 
forfeited;  in  168 1,  when,  under  orders  of  James,  the  ever-hungry  Athol  horde 
swooped  down  on  Inverary,  strung  up  seventeen  CamplxiUs  who  were  thought  to 
have  been  out  with  the  Earl,  and  proceeded  to  so  ravage  Loch-Fyne-side,  that 
**  not  a  four-footed  beast  was  left  in  the  haill  country " ;  and  again  when,  four 

vears  later, 
the  Mar' 
quis'  son 
succumbed, 
in  his  turn, 
to  the  Scot- 
tish Madin. 

So  odi- 
ous, indeed, 
was  the 
name  at 
that  time, 
that  it  was 
even  threat- 
ened with 
proscr  i  p  - 
tion ;  and 
what  pro- 
script  i  o  n 
meant  is 
seen  in  the 
case  of  the 
Macgregors, 

after  they  had  smashed  a  sept  of  Colquhouns,  at  Glenfruin,  for  being  guilty  of 
the  basest  treachery.  When  sixty  Colquhoun  widows  appeared  in  single  file  before 
the  gates  of  Stirling,  each  bearing  an  upraised  pike  flying  the  shirt  her  husband 
was  supposed  to  have  worn,  duly  drenched  with  blood,  it  was  scarcely  playing  the 
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game ;  but  they  made  a  moving  scene,  and  they  got  their  revenge  :  the  Macgregors 
must  be  broken  !  No  minister  might  thenceforth  name  a  cliild  Grc^or,  under 
pain  of  deprivation  ;  r.nd  every  "  lawless  hmmer "  of  Clan  Alpin  who  failed  to 
report  himself  annually  to  the  Privy  Council,  might,  after  proclamation,  be  hunted 
and  slain  with  impunity  by  any  subject  of  the  King. 

But  it  never  came  to  that  in  this  case.  On  the  contrar)',  the  Campl)ells  began 
a  fresh  innings  at  the  Revolution  ;  though  the  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  and  others 
tried  hard  to  cut  it  short  at  KiUiecrankie,  and  more  or  less  kept  up  their  spleen 
till  their  aspirations  were  once  for  all  checked,  in  that  rising  for  tlic  Chevalier 
which  culminated  and  collapsed  in  Culloden.  For  the  year  following,  1747,  came 
the  Disaxming  Act,  connected  with  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  tliis 
cheerful  oath  ^ 

"  I  ...  do  swear  I  have  not  nor  shall  have  in  my  possession  any  gun,  sword,  ^ 
pistol,  or  ami  whatsoever,  and  never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any  part  of  the  highland 
garb  ;  and  if  I  do,  may  I  be  cursed  in  my  undertakings,  may  I  never  see  my  wife 
and  children  or  relatives  ;  may  I  be  killed  in  battle  as  a  coward,  and  lie  without 


Christian  burial  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  the  graves  of  my  kindred." 

This  inexorable  and  execrable  Act  was  quickly  repealed ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Highlanders  was  curbed,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  a  strolling  i)ii)er  might 
strike  up  The  Hieland  Laddie,  or  skirl  away  at  The  Campbells  are  Coming, 
without  any  of  his  listeners  wanting  to  draw  dirk  on  one  another,  or  even  himself 
running  risk  of  a  broken  head. 

Inverary  is  an  uncut  gem  in  an  elaborate  setting.  One  of  the  finest  beech 
avenues  in  Scotland  opens  from  its  front  through  three  arches,  giving  the  facade 
of  the  town  a  very  picturesque  and  unusual  appearance ;  but  the  town  itself  has  few 
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urban  amenities,  and  the  kirk -bisected  street  is  by  no  means  lovely  ;  though  these 
deficiencies  may  well  be  excused,  with  an  environment  of  such  splendid  scenery. 

The  old  Castle  was  a  good  six?cimen  of  that  t,>pc  of  Scots  architecture,  with 
stepjied,  chimney-caj)j>ed  gables,  and  extruded  pepper-pot  angle-turrets,  which  to 
English  ideas  suggests  a  tall,  narrow,  semi-fortified  house  rather  than  a  castle.  It 
might  perhaps  have  Ijeen  done  up  and  added  to ;  but  was  considered  poor  and 
mean,  and  taken  down  about  1760.  And  be  it  said,  in  passing,  that,  in  his 
description  of  the  Chapel,  in  the  Lf(;c-nd  of  A  font  rose,  what  Sir  ^^'alter  had  in  his 
mind  was  the  chayvel  at  Naworth  ;  which  was  as  he  describes  in  his  day,  but 
having  been  burnt  out  by  a  fire  has  more  recently  been  modernised  into  a  Library. 
Immediately  on  destruction  of  old  Inverary,  the  present  Castle  was  planned,  a 


n«  Hall. 


bowshot  off ;  and  when  completed  was  the  largest  and  grandest  domestic  building 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Quadrangular  in  ground-plan,  with  a  circular  turret  running 
up  each  corner,  it  is  a  storey  higher  than  it  looks,  from  the  basement  being  below 
ground  level.  The  princijKil  rooms  are  groujK-d  round  a  central  hall  ojjen  to  the 
roof  and  lighted  by  a  pavilion. 

In  the  Hall,  arranged  in  pleasing  devices  about  the  walls,  alxjvc  and  IkjIow, 
are  stands  of  tasselled  halberds,  used  in  attendance  upon  that  office  of  Justiciary  I 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  which  was  hereditary  in  this  family  until  its  abolition  in 
1746,  when  the  sum  of  ^21,000  was  p.iid  the  Earl  of  Islay  a-s  compensation. 
Also,  some  of  the  flint-locks  as  supplied  by  the  English  Covernment  for  Argyll's 
men,  in  the  '45.  But  much  more  noteworthy  are  the  older  arms.  One  realises 
what  terrible  antagonists  were  those  "  half-heathen  mountaineers,"'  as  Macaulay  is 
bold  to  call  them,  with  their  claymores,  targets,  and  Lochaber  axes.    What  the 
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claymore  could  do,  and  did,  was  shown  at  Inverlochy,  when  Donald  nan  Ord,  an 
Athol  man,  slew  nineteen  Camplx'lls  with  his  own  hand  :  and  at  Culloden,  when 
William  Chisiiolm,  of  SlrathgLs,  killed  sixteen  of  the  enemy,  three  of  them  troopers. 
Even  the  small,  round,  tastefully-studded  Gaelic  target  was  not  content  with  l>eing 
merely  for  defence  ;  it  was  often  furnished  with  a  sharp  stiletto,  protruding  from 
the  central  boss  and  as  long  as  the  shield's  diameter — ready  to  impale  any  foe 
rushin^^  on  it,  before  the  claymore  {Kjlished  him  off,  and,  mayl)e,  the  hanils  rifled 
his  sporran.  As  for  the  Lochaber  axes,  with  shafts  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  and 
deep,  cruel  blades  lx;aring  the  workmanlike  and  revengeful  mottoes,  frangas  non 
FLECTES,  SANS  PEUR,  and  NE  OBLi viscARis,  they  were  indeed  frightful  brands! 
Wielded  by  the  ^^alh^lack — tallest  and  most  stalwart  of  the  clan — they  would  .slash 
horses'  heads,  cleave  their  riders'  skulls,  or  hook  them  lx)dily  off  their  mounts,  while 
their  users  were  themselves  almost  out  of  range.  Two  men  of  the  Ulack  Watch 
fought  with  these  pikes  before  George  II.,  in  1743  ;  but  the  blades  must  surely 
have  been  well  covered. 

For  an  old  Scottish  harp  one  looks  in  vain ;  which  is  a  pity.  For  the 
Campbells  were  famous  for  their  harpers,  one  of  whom  accompanied  the  first 
Earl,  to  animate  his  troops.  Indeed,  one  of  the  noted  harps  of  Lude  came  from 
Argyllshire,  through  the  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  I^xuKjnt,  who  married  into  the 
family  of  Lude. 

In  the  Saloon,  adjoining,  the  pictures  will  give  some  glimpses  of  family  history. 
Taken  chronologically,  the 
following  are  observed  : — 
'^The  Marquis  of  Argyll," 
(King  Camplxll,)  who  used  his 
vast  authority  wholly  in  the 
cause  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom.  He  could  muster 
five  thousand  claymores  taken 
from  his  own  clan,  and  was 
largely  engaged  in  all  Scottish 
affairs,  both  in  the  field  and 
at  Edinburgh,  from  1626  till 
the  Restoration.  Suffering 
heavily  at  his  hands,  he  lived 
to  lie  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  execution  of  the  gallant 
Montrose  (1650),  but  only  to 
lose  his  own  head  eleven 
years  later. 

"  John,  Second  Duke,"  of 
Argyll  and  (ireenwich  —  Red 
John  the  warrior — "  the  State's 
whole  thunder  born  to  wield;" 
than  whom,  says  Scott,  few 
men  deserve  more  honourable 
mention.  He  .sened  under 
Marllx)rough  with  considerable 
distinction.   On  the  death  of 

Queen  Anne  he  frustrated,  along  with  Somerset  and  Shrewsbury,  the  plot  for 
accession  of  the  Pretender.    His  last  engagement  was  against  the  Jacobite  army 
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which  was  under  the  Earl  of  ^Lar,  at  SherifTmuir,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  being  drawn,  he  is  rej)orted  to  have  exclaimed, — 

•*  If  it  was  not  wecl  bobbit,  wcci  Ixjbbil,  wcci  bobbit, 
If  it  was  not  wcci  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again ; " 

after  which,  in  princely  retirement,  he  may  have  planted  some  of  the  trees  that 

are  still  standing.  A  con- 
temponiry  of  this  Duke,  if 
not  related  to  him,  was  John, 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel  of 
the  42nd,  who  was  the  last 
known  to  dance  the  ancient 
Highland  sword  dance, 
in  which  the  two-handed 
sword    was    whirled  round 

'  J  Wl3'*5iiB4v/^'  "  Archilwld,  third  Duke," 
f  ^^K^^  f  ^MniC^HK'rv  T  ^  ^^'^^  I  slay  in  Sessions 
I  If^l  IIbP^^  1 1    'IWffl^BI^^^  Ml  ^  J     RoIk's,    who    planned  the 

I      ^mii\i\  ^  ^^SSmm%  mP"  Castie. 

'•John  Campbell,  of 
Mamore  "  (his  cousin),  fourth 
Duke,  ((iainsborough,)  who 
fought  at  Culloden.  He 
married  the  "  Hon.  Mar)' 
liellenden,"'  maid  of  honour 
to  Queen  Caroline. 

"John,  fifth  Duke,"  who 
served  against  the  Highlanders 
at  Falkirk  ;  and  "  Elizabeth 
Gunning,"  his  duchess — the 
proud  mother  of  four  dukes, 
having  previously  wedded  the 
si.xth  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
(A  specially  pleasing  head 
and  bust,  by  Dronai,  also 
bears  her  name,  but  is  suggested  to  ho.  a  likeness  of  her  mother.) 

"  George,  si.\th  Duke,"  a  friend  of  the  Regent,  and  extravagant  in  expenditure. 
"John  Douglas,  seventh  Duke,"  his  brother — a  Guardsman,  who  took  part  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition  ;  and  their  two  sisters  - "  Lady  Charlotte,"  celeiirated  for  her 
good  looks,  and  "  Lady  Augusta,"  who  may  iiave  resembled  her  in  that  particular, 
but  was  unhappily  paralysed.    These  four  pictures  are  by  Opie, 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  picture  which  has  rather  suffered  at  some 
time  from  Ixjing  put  in  too  small  a  frame  j  it  represents  "  Henry  Seymour,  Field- 
Marshal  Conway"  (Gainsborough),  whose  wife  was  grand-aunt  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  man,  and  is  said  by  Edmund  Burke  to 
have  had,  when  he  spoke,  "a  face  as  the  face  of  an  angel."  At  the  other  end  is 
a  full-length  jKjrtrait  of  the  "  Eighth  Duke  of  Hamilton  "  (Pomjxjo  Battoni),  son  of 
Elizabeth  Gunning  by  her  first  husband. 

In  the  photograph  frames  on  the  tables  are  autographed  portraits  of  most  of 
the  Royal  Family ;  and   in  a  cabinet  arc  some   noticeable  things :  a  co]o.ssal 
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Cairngorm  brooch  given  by  the  county  to  Sir  Colin  Camj)l)cll,  Lord  Clyde,  and  by 
him  left  to  the  Duke ;  a  wooden  drinking  cup  of  the  Marquis,  very  similar 
to  one  at  Cotehele ;  two  Celtic  gold  cloak-fasteners,  and  an  armlet ;  and  a  strip, 
with  flowers  outlined  on  it  in  what  would  now  Ix:  allied  crewcl-siitch,  from  the 
blanket  used  by  the  ninth  liarl  in  (ilasgow  prison,  liefore  he  was  rem<nc«l  to 
Edinburgh.  That  unfortunate  E;irl  fought  for  the  King  at  Worcester  and  Dunkir ; 
then  submitted  himself  to  Cromwell,  but  was  suspected,  in  conse(juence  of  his 
known  previous  attachment  to  Charles  II.,  and  imprisoned  till  the  Restoration. 
Later,  on  the  Test  Act  being  subscribed  to  by  him  with  qualms  and  qualifications, 
he  was  again  imprisoned  on  an  old  charge ;  but  managed  to  effect  his  escape 
through  the  aid  of  Maairthur  of  Drimurcht,  who  entered  the  prison  with  his  gillie, 
dressed  the  gillie  in  fem^ilc  attire,  and  rigged  out  the  Earl  in  the  gillie's  get-up — - 


The  Satocn. 


himself  acting  as  ixige  to  the  supposititious  lady.  The  Earl  got  safely  away  to 
Holland;  to  return  in  1685  as  nominal  head  of  the  refugee  Covenanters.  And 
his  invasion  of  Scotland  might  have  had  a  different  ending,  if  its  generalship  had 
been  committed  to  his  sole  charge,  instead  of  the  affair  being  bungled,  as  it  was, 
by  a  Committee  of  mismanagement.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  tentli 
Earl,  who,  after  tendering  the  crown  to  William,  was  by  him  created  Duke 
in  1 70 1. 

In  the  Smaller  Drawing-room,  next  do<jr,  is  some  Elemish  tapestry,  from  designs 
by  D.  Teniers  ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  old  Castle,  as  it  is 
all  pieced,  and  evidently  made  for  smaller  rooms.  0\er  the  mantelpiece  is  a 
portrait  of  the  present  Duke's  mother,  Uuly  Elizalx'th  Sutherland. 

In  the  State  Bedroom,  where  hangs  some  more  Flemish  tai)estry,  the  furniture 
is  French,  Louis  XVI.  period. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  Saloon 


Similarly  furnished  is  the  State  Drawing-room.  It  has  a  ceiling  of  delicate  jxile 
blue,  cream,  and  i>evach-pink  tints,  with  shutters  to  match  ;  the  tai)estry  shows 
children,  goats,  and  dogs,  with  flower-borderings ;  and  over  the  mantelpiece  is  a 
more  imposing  portrait  of  Lady  Charlotte  than  the  one  before  noticed.  In  this 
room  the  fifth  Duke  entertained  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Boswell  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Argyll. 

Upstairs  there  will  be  found  a  lovely  view  from  the  Queen's  turret-room  window. 
Immediately  IxjIow  flows  the  river ;  on  its  farther  bank  some  level  ground,  with  a 
mound  having  rather  an  artificial,  crannoge-like  appearance — the  land  around  it 
probably  once  Ixjing  under  water :  this  is  the  "  knowe,"  the  spot  used  for  ratifying 
clan-covenants,  the  burgh's  gibbet,  and  the  point  of  deiarture  for  every  Fiery 
Cross  despatched  up  the  glen  for  muster  of  MacCailcan's  clansmen.  In  front  is 
the  loch  ;  and  then,  rising  above  the  slopes  of  its  opposite  shore,  those  snowy  caps 
— Ben  I  me,  Stol>-an-eas,  Strone-Fyne — which  i)erpetually  meet  the  eye  whenever  it 
eastward  turns. 

But  the  individuality  of  Inverary  is  rather  in  its  woods  than  mountains.  Pray 
pay  some  attention  to  the  trees  ;  tiiey  deserve  it.  Close  to  the  Castle,  in  the 
Lady's  Linn,  is  a  particularly  fine  Scotch  fir — girth,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground 
(1898),  13  feet  10  inches,  height  125  feet — still  in  its  prime;  near  it,  but  across 
Frews  Bridge,  is  a  Douglas,  planted  by  Prince  I^opold,  1875,  and  a  silver,  planted 
by  the  Queen  about  the  same  date.  A  remarkable  feature  about  the  silvers, 
besides  their  massive  trunks,  is  the  fact  that  they  never  get  ragged  at  the  top. 
Additional  leaders,  according  to  wont,  of  course  they  will  throw  up ;  but  even  so, 
they  seem  almost  to  feather  up  to  a  point.  At  a  distance  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
these  trees  from  the  spruces,  which  attain  almost  similar  magnitude — the  soil  being 
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just  suited  to  their  habits,  its  very  shallowness  encouraging  growth  by  compelling 
surface-rootage ;  and  how  far  the  roots  extend  is  often  enough  seen  when  some 
veteran,  blown  down  by  a  gale,  displays  an  up-wrenched  root-area  whose  diameter 
may  be  thirty  feet.  Go  where  you  will,  landward,  you  are  confronted  by  silvers  and 
spruces,  rearing  their  heads  aloft  alx)ve  the  other  timl^er,  and  attaining  an  altitude 
not  easily  estinuted  except  by  actual  measurement— $ome,  140  feet. 

Suppose  we  go  over  the  Aray  Bridge,  past  the  secluded  cemetery  of  Kilmalieu, 
knowing  no  different-denomination  dividing-lines  for  its  Inverary  dead.  If  you 
climb  Dun-a-quoich,  which  is  one  of  the  things  to  doj  you  may  come  across 
some  of  the  Canadian  turkeys  introduced  by  the  present  Duke,  and  apimently 
quite  acclimatised  ;  or,  if  you  skirt  the  base,  you  may  detect  a  couple  of  good 
Scotch  firs  of  110  feet,  and  sundry  silvers  and  spruces  considerably  higher  than 
thaL  The  drive  will  take  you  on,  through  an  avenue  of  English  yews  planted 
the  year  the  Duke  was  born,  and  lead  to  a  double  row  of  old  beeches,  some  of 
them  80  feet  high.  Not  that  tallness  is  any  recommendation  here.  Planted  far 
i«xj  close  together,  and  never  thinned,  they  have  run  up  in  a  way  calculated  to 
make  any  forester  blush ;  though  they  may  have  served  a  purpose  in  forming  a 
screen  across  the  level  ground. 

From  Hoshang  (iate  let  us  proceed  round  the  point,  towards  Dundarawe 
Gistle  and  the  head  of  the  loch.  As  it  is  spring,  no  whales  will  l)e  seen  spouting, 
though  some  small  ones  come  up  in  summer  and  stop  awhile ;  but  perchance  a 
gannet  or  two  may  dash  down  precipitately,  as  though  in  search  of  the  treasure 
Colin  langatach  threw  into  the  depths,  lest  his  sons  should  fight  over  the  spoil. 
This  Colin  it  was  who  was  nearly  burnt  alive,  through  some  MacCallums  of 
Lochow,  along  with  his  brother  Ivar,  plotting  against  him  under  guise  of 
hospitality.     They  invited  him  to  a  feast,  and  he  went — armed.     The  feast  over. 
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he  retired  to  rest — in  a  bam  ; 
the  barn  was  fired,  his  coal  of 
mail  became  scorched  and  he 
awoke  ;  rushing  out  madly  into 
a  pool  near  Kilmartine,  still 
called,  from  the  episode,  Linne- 
na-liurich.  His  brother  receiv  ed 
as  a  reward  the  lands  of 
Ardkinglas,  which  seems  curious ; 
and  if  the  Maclvar  CamplxiUs 
of  Ardtornish  and  Asknish  have 
had  a  kink  in  their  characters, 
it  may  be  set  down  to  their 
descent  from  Ivar  the  Cross- 
grained. 

Dundarawe  Castle  has  some 
old  stones  grouped  about  its 
door,  on  one  of  which  is  the 
date  1596.  But  those  stones 
came  from  an  old  Macnaghten 
Castle  which  stood  on  an  islet 
in  Glen  Shira,  near  where  the 
Dhu  loxrh  now  flows  into  Loch 
Fyne.  Opposite  Dundarawe, 
across  the  Loch,  is  Ardkinghis. 
John,  the  last  Macnaghten  of 
Dundarawe,  would  wed  the 
)ounger  daughter  of  Campbell 
of  Ardkinglas ;  but  the  elder 
was  substituted  when  the  bridegroom  had  the  mountain  dew  on  him.  Then  the 
supplanted  sister  visited  the  couple,  and  presently  the  inevitable  hapi)ened.  John 
went  off  with  her,  and  they  were  never  heard  of  again  ;  while  the  deserted  wife 
rtopiK'd  behind  and  com|)Osed  a  lament.    So  Dundarawe  came  to  the  CamplxjUs, 

Or,  from  Hoshang 
Gate,  you  may  go 
[xist  the  Dhu  Loch, 
and  up  Kilblaan — 
a  deep  gorge  with 
almost  |X'rix.ndicular 
sides  clothed  with 
oak  saplings,  and 
fringed  with  larch- 
clumps  lx;lovcd  of 
black  game.  Higher 
up,  it  0|)ens  out  into 
several  heads,  form- 
ing precipitous  little 
corries,  with  a  water- 
fall in  one  ;  and  nests 
of  buzzard  and  raven 

Beech  Avenue  leading  to  Dhu  Loch.  in    the    sheer  rOCk 
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bespeak  a  seclusion  such  as 
might  have  scneU  outlawed 
Rob  Roy  almost  as  well  as 
his  fo-stness  under  shade  of 
Ben  Buie. 

Southward  from  the  town, 
you  are  hkely  to  Ix;  beguiled 
into  Eas-o-chosain,  a  glen  of 
such  a  sort  that  the  ninth 
Earl  only  hojxrd  he  might 
find  heaven  half  as  beautiful  ; 
and  on  returning,  you  might 
work  your  way  along  the  loch, 
past  Craig  Bruach  Lodge,  with 
its  well-grown  silver  of  114 
feet,  and  make  for  Dalchenna 
Bank,  where  is  to  l)e  found 
the  King  of  the  Forest — a 
silver:  girth,  at  5  feel,  18  feet; 
height,  148  feet. 

Above  this  Ijank  is  the 
high  ground  of  Ach-na-goul, 
which  Rob  the  calenm  crossed 
many  a  time  with  his  drove ; 
and  from  the  tor  which  over- 
looks a  rilled,  chambered  cairn 
(130  feet  long,  40  feet  wide), 
there  is  a  most  pleasing  pro- 
spect   of    Ix)ch    Fyne,  and 

Strachur,  and  those  Cowal  hills  where  fell  the  last  wild  boar.    And  from  there,  a 
charming  drive — public  or  private  one  knows  not— down  the  Douglas  water,  might 
enable  you  to  see  a  silver  and  spruce  side  by  side  for  comparison,  of  which 
the  former  is  147  feet,  but  the  latter  was  not  measured  ;  and  you  would  then 
emerge    on   the   foreshore  at    Kilbride,   where   gossip  says  the  Princess  Louise 
wanted  to  build,  but  was  not  allowed,  lest  a  building  should  spoil  the  landscajje, 
and   hurt   the   highly  artistic  eye  of  the  late   Duke.     Probably,   now   that,  as 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  H.R.H. 
is  in  the  positif)n  to  gratify 
her  wish,  the  wish  itself  may 
have  vanished. 

Such  a  round  as  this 
gives  a  good  enough  sample 
of  Inverary  scener)' ;  and 
the  artist  may  choose  purely 
sylvan  subjects  or  sketchable 
bits  of  loch  and  river  scene, 
below,  or  go  in  for  breadth 
and  distance,  alxne. 

But  for  grandeur,  variet)', 
and  expanse,  one  would  pre- 
ferably take  the  road  towards 


Dundarauie  Castlt. 
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Cladich.  Starting  from  the 
town  cross  (which  has  curious 
battle-axe-like  terminations — 
c.  1500),  commemorating 
some  people  blessed  with 
the  name  of  Meichgylli- 
CHOMGHAN,  our  way  lies 
through  the  lodge  gates  into 
Winterdon  Park.  The  herons, 
nesting  i\[)on  the  slojK;  of 
Croitville,  seem  to  Ix;  look- 
ing down  superciliously  on 
the  laddies  playing  shinty 
below.  The  Scotch  fir,  to 
right,  on  the  tlat,  is  105  feet 
carionan  Pool.  high,  and  has  a  spread  of 

69  feet.  Two  Nobilis  pines 
and  two  Wcllingtonias,  a  little  farther  on,  were  planted  by  the  CJernian  Hini)eror, 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  some  very  stately  silvers  of  145  feet  tower  up  behind 
the  stables. 

Following  the  .Aray,  you  soon  reach  Carionan,  a  pool  of  considerable  depth, 
with  its  famous  Atholl  tree — /'.<•.,  a  Scotch  fir  planted  by  the  Atholl  people,  who 
lived  at  Inverary  for  some  time  when  the  Argyll  estates  were  forfeit  ;  the  Marquis 
of  Atholl  being  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  Here  a  conundrum  awaits  the  geologist, 
in  the  granite  l^eing  over  the  limestone,  just  as  in  a  certain  Cornish  mine  it  may 


View  of  Loch  Au/e  and  Cruachan,  from  abooa  Cladicit. 
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be  seen  above  the  slate.  A 
short  distance  above  this  pool 
there  should  be  sought  out 
some  of  the  finest  larches  on 
the  estate  ;  and  as  one  looks 
at  their  clean,  120-feet  stems, 
it  is  amusing  to  recall  that 
when  first  introduced  the  tree 
was  considered  tender,  some 
young  ones  at  Dunkeld  being 
only  reluctantly  allowed  to 
take  their  chance  out  of  doors, 
in  conse(}uence  of  having 
grown  too  big  for  the  green- 
house. 


Continuing  up  stream,  we  /luintd  Chapel.   Pass  0/  Btander  beyond. 

reach  the  larger  pool  of  Linne- 

na-glutan.  On  the  occasion  when  Her  Majesty  picnicked  here,  ninety-six  salmon 
were  taken  out,  at  one  haul  of  the  net  This  seems  a  remarkable  number  ;  but 
the  fish  require  a  good  head  of  water  to  negotiate  the  falls,  and  while  awaiting  a 
spate  accumulate  in  such  \)oo\s  as  these. 

And  now  the  ground  begins  to  rise  and  get  more  open,  the  last  outj)ost  of  trees 
is  passed,  and  for  some  miles  of  gentle  but  continuous  ascent  there  is  nothing  but 
moorland  ;  until,  the  ridge  at  last  gained,  a  new  world  suddenly  presents  itself. 

Away,  opposite,  bulks  Cruachan,  the  top  of  Argyllshire,  and  the  most  familiar 
word  to  every  nun  in  it ;  with  many  another  silvered  ben  reaching  away  to  the 
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right.  On  eitlier  hand,  an  exjxinse  of  broken  ground  trends  down  to  that 
extensive  stretch  of  fresh  water  dividing  Argyll  from  Ivorne,  on  which  rejwses  many 
an  island.  (And  the  temptation  to  explore  those  islands  need  not  l)e  resisted^  as 
it  is  not  at  all  a  far  cry  to  Lochawe — the  usual  way  being  to  go  on,  through 
Cladich  to  Dalmally,  and  take  train  ;  alighting  at  Lochawe  station,  where  l)oats 
and  gillies  abound.) 

Just  where  the  water  seems  to  end,  in  our  view,  stnnds  Kilchurn  Castle,  on 
a  spur  jutting  into  the  loch.  Over  the  keep  doorway  is  the  date  1693  (the  year 
after  the  massacre  of  Glencoe),  some  Campbell  initials,  and  the  motto  Fo/mv  tne\ 
but  the  keep  itself  is  older,  dating  from  about  1445,  when  flourished  Colin 
Cnni|)bcll,  first  Knight  of  (llenorchy,  founder  of  the  Hreadalbane  family,  uncle  to 
the  first  Eixrl  of  Argyll  ;  and  uncle  also  to  the  lady  who  married  Maclean  of 


The  Cattit  from  Dun-a-guolch  Hill. 


Duart,  and  was  abandoned  by  him  on  the  I-ady  Rock,  l)etween  Mull  and  Lismore. 
She  was  rescued  by  a  l)oat,  and  returned  to  Inverary,  where  presently  Maclean 
apiK.'ared  with  a  plausible  tale  of  her  death.  The  Earl  made  no  comment,  but 
with  deep  contenipt  ojiened  a  do<ir  in  the  Hall,  and  in  she  stepixjd !  The  would-l>e 
murderer  was  allowed  to  go  free,  but  was  eventually  assassinated  at  Edinburgh, 
by,  it  is  said,  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  who  married  Muriel,  the  heiress  and 
last  Cahler  of  that  ilk. 

Sir  Colin,  of  Kilchurn,  was  a  Crusader ;  and  the  legend  of  the  attentions 
jxiid  his  wife  (I-idy  Margaret  Stewart),  after  her  huslxmd's  assumed  death,  her 
contemplated  marriage  with  a  Ixiron,  and  the  sudden  return  of  the  Crusader,  is 
absurdly  similar  to  the  one  already  told  in  this  Magazine  of  a  certain  crusading 
I'opham. 

Kilchurn  we  cannot  sec;  but   yonder  is  prettily-wooded   Fraoch  Eilean— the 
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Macdonald  slogan— once  ovned  by  the  Lords  of  Lome,  and  granted  to  Macnaghten 
by  Alexander  III. 

That  long,  low  h  inp;  green  island  is  the  sacred  Innishail,  "  the  kneeling  isle," 
which  ha-s  witnessed  many  a  weird,  impres-ive  scene,  wh^n  Macartluir  chiefs  have 
Ixeii  lK)me  thither  nt  night  from  Ardionticl,  lor  burial  i)y  ton iili^lu.  The 
buildings  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  h.ivc  long  disapj)cared ;  hui  thciL  remain 
the  cnimbling  walls  of  a  small  duipel — ^its  interior  crowded  with  grass-grown 
tombs,  with  a  weathered  old  cross  sticking  up  curiously  in  the  middle.  In  the 
burial-ground  outside,  one  at  least  of  the  Macarthur  stabs  may  be  observed; 
its  moss<X>vered  sculpture  is  intc^  ^ti^g,  if  barbaric.  The  figures,  all  one  size, 
are  arranged  in  a  row  from  end  to  md  uf  its  Iiori/ont.d  f;i(  In  the  centre  is 
the  Crucifixion;  and  on  cither  side  .ire  ranj^ed  sonu-  ( '.iinplK  II  nu  n  at  nrms  with 
plumed  helmets,  Ixitween  two  of  whom  rides  ihc  (ialley  Lome,  wliuh  the 
Campbells  got  by  heiress-marriage  from  the  Stewarts,  as  the  Stewarts  liad  got  it, 
ia  the  same  way,  from  the  Macdougals. 

To  the  left  of  this  island,  from  our  present  standpoint,  the  indentation  just  at 
the  foot  of  Cruactun  shows  where  the  loch  runs  in  to  meet  the  gloomy,  sterile 
Pass  of  Brander,  where  Bruce  fought  the  Alacdougal. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  a  splendid  panorama  ;  and  nuiy  well,  as  is  supposed.  li.i\e 
inspired  Burke  for  his  "Essay  on  tiie  Sublime  and  llie  Beautitul."  Given  a  *  Uuir 
day — or  better  still,  one  a  wee  bit  soft,  but  with  rapid  alternations  of  sun  and 
shower,  to  give  an  ever-changing  play  of  light  on  storm-brushed  mountain  and 
doud-flecked  foreground — and  it  will  be  no  effort  at  all  to  Speak  tved  of  the 
HUlands.  In  winter's  rigour,  no  doubt  -  when  rabbits  peel  die  yonng  trees,  red 
deer  rind  the  rowans  and  come  almost  to  hand  to  be  fed,  and  liie  gulls  ahght 
on  inverary's  window-sills,  clamouring  for  food  this  Argyll  country  will  be  stern 
and  desolate  enough.  Hut  it  is  not  always  winter ;  and  con.-.ei|uentIy  on  the 
propriety  of  the  advice  tendered  in  the  rest  ol  the  proverb,  but  live  in  the  lai^h, 
there  may  be  room  for  some  diflcrence  of  opinion ;  as  there  is,  indeed,  on  almost 
ail  things— even  on  the  identity  of  the  Scottish  b]uel>ell. 


Whose  white  lids  dioop  like  tired  anemones? 
Is  there  no  song,  no  word,  however  dear, 
To  reach  your  wounded  heart  and  draw  you  near? 
Oh  I  could  I  sin^  ere  this  sweet  summer  dies. 
One  song  to  touch  you,  my  impassioned  cries 
Should  never  cease  till  1  had  gained  your  car  I 

But  this,  at  least,  I  know  can  never  be. 
What  could  I  sing  to  one  so  proud  and  cold? 
With  lips  that  smile,  and  calm  averted  eyes, 

Like  one  grown  weary  on  a  throne  of  gold 
You  sit,  and  in  your  voice's  melodies 
Beauty  lives  conquered  for  eternity. 


A.  H.  Malan. 
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ROBERT  MARSTON  was  enchanted  with  the  Neckar  Vallejr,  and  settled  with 
his  wife  to  spend  at  least  ten  days  more  in  the  comfortable  hotel  where 
they  were  established,  at  the  foot  of  the  Heidelberg  Castle  hill, 
it  was  a  brilliant  afternoon  at  the  end  of  August,  and  Robert  was  starting  out 

from  the  hotfl  soon  alUT  lunclu'on. 

"i  am  taking  my  p^iintiiig  things  up  to  one  of  the  terraces,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  ''If  you  are  tired  you  might  join  me  up  there  in  the  evening, — I  shall  be 
on  the  terrace  near  the  band-stand.'' 

"  Very  well,  Robert  dear,'*  she  replied ;  "  I'll  come  up  about  five,  when  it's 
cooler.  Mind  you  don't  get  too  hot  trudging  up  that  steep  hill,  or  you  will  catch 
cold  when  you  sit  down  and  paint." 

"Oh,  don't  you  bother:  I  shall  be  all  riylit,"*  he  answered. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  a  picture  of  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  Castle?" 
she  asked  :  "  that  will  be  nice,  Robert  dear." 

He  hughed.  "  Like  a  print  in  the  guide-book,  and  on  the  railway  posters?  No^ 
my  dear  girl,  I*ve  found  a  pretty  litde  comer,  and  you  will  see  whether  you  like  it 
when  you  conic  u\)  there." 

"All  right:  good-bye,  Bob." 

Taking  up  his  box,  cnmp-stonl,  and  easel,  Robert  started  ofT.  Up  tlirough  the 
steep  jmihs  he  climbed  till  he  found  himself  ui  the  courtyard  of  the  C!asile,  where 
silence  reigned,  only  disturlx;d  by  the  occasional  clutter  of  the  hoofs  of  the  cab- 
horses,  which  were  waiting  restlessily  in  the  sun  while  their  drivers  dozed  in  a 
shady  corner.  The  blazing  glare  o(  the  August  afternoon  showed  up  every  detail 
in  the  elaborately  carved  facade  of  the  old  castle ;  and  Robert,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  heat  in  the  shadow  of  an  archway,  took  off  his  hat  and  contemplated  for  some 
moments  the  glorious  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the  Electors. 

Roljert  Marston,  as  he  stood  there  leaning  against  the  stone  wall,  hat  in  hand, 
was  not  an  iini>ressive  figure.  He  wa.s  tall,  but  lanky,  and  he  stooped  :  his  face 
was  too  small  for  so  large  a  licad ;  and  yet,  to  look  closer,  the  expression  ui  his 
eyes  was  bright  and  intelligent ;  he  had  a  firm,  expressive  mouth,  with  regular  white 
teeth,  but  it  was  partly  concealed  by  a  somewhat  ragged,  fair  moustache.  His 
gestures  were  more  foreign  than  effeminate,  and  although  he  was  not  yet  thirty-fiv^ 
he  gave  the  impression  of  being  some  years  older. 

After  re.sting  awhile,  he  left  the  courtyard  by  the  portcullis  and  bridge,  and 
wended  his  way  into  the  cool  sharly  walks  behind  the  Castle.  Here  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  knot  of  tourists,  wlio  were  t  nurgmg  with  their  guide  from  a  small 
low  building  wliich  lay  bedded  in  the  trees  on  his  right,  i  his  roused  his  curiosity, 
and  he  descended  the  staircase  from  whidi  the  |)eople  had  emerged,  only  to  find 
a  narrow,  dark  vault,  half  of  which  was  caged  off  by  rusty  iron  bars.  Close  to 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  could  hear  the  gurgling  of  a  spring  of  water,  which, 
as  it  sparkled  in  the  light  from  the  entrance,  appeared  on  this  hot  afternoon 
excejitionally  cool  and  n  fresfiing.    He  returned  up  the  stone  staircase  just  in  time 

to  catch  the  (  tul  of  the  guide's  discourse  :  "  and  the  prisoner  was  then 

locked  m  l)ehnid  the  bars,  and  a  loaf  of  bn  .id  was  given  him  every  morning,  but 
never  anything  to  drink,  and  with  tlie  sound  of  splashing  water  in  his  ears  he 
slowly  died  of  thirst." 

SB 
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Could  a  more  hideous  tor- 
ture exist  ?  thought  Robert,  as 
he  returned  to  have  one  more 
look  at  the  gruesome  cell.  Out 
rn  the  bright  fresh  air  again, 
he  jxissed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
terrace,  where  he  setlkd  him- 
self with  easel  and  stool  in  a 
side  path.  From  this  spot  he 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of 
the  wooded  slopes  and  the  broa< 
stretch  of  plain  lx;yond,  with  the 
river  sjKirkling  on  it  here  and 
there  in  winding  curves.  .As  n 
foreground  he  h.\d  the  old  tiled 
roofs  and  spires  of  the  town 
below.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  work.  And  yet  the 
absorj)tion  was  of  such  a 
kind  that  his  thoughts  were 
free  to  wander  away  down 
to  the  town,  to  the  hotel, 
to  his  wife, — yes,  Winifred 
was  a  good  travelling  com- 
panion, she  was  always 
cheerful,  easily  entertaitied, 
practical,  ready  to  rough  it, 
and  never  fussy.  Their  four 
years  of  married  life  had 
l>een  happy,  except  for  the 
death  of  their  only 
child  two  years  ago. 
Robert  was  fond  of 
•reviewing  the  past, 
and,  although  there 
was  no  tangible 
reason  why  he  should 
not  have  been  happy 
and  contented,  he 
someliow  took  a 
melancholy  pleasure 
at  times  in  trying  to 
analyse  the  causes  of 
his  discontent,  and 
why  it  was  that  he  felt  a 
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,  took  off  his  hat  and  contemplated  Jor  some  momenta  the 
glorious  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the  Hectors," 
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life  which  never  had  been  filled,  and  of  which 
he  found  himself  frequently  conscious.  Winifred  he  had  known  since  they  were 
both  children.  Every  one  liad  expected  them  to  marry,  and  they  had  married. 
Every  one  had  thought  they  would  l)c  ha|>py,  and  they  were  happy.  It  was  no 
good  saying  the  contrary,  he  thought  ;  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  quite  contented  as 
he  successfully  guided  the  drops  of  his  first  wash  over  a  masterfully  drawn  sketch. 
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"A  cigarette  while  it  dries,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  leant  hack  and  smoked,  and, 
looking  along  the  terrace  walk,  he  watched  the  figure  of  a  woman  appraiching 
from  the  disumt  corner  of  the  shrubbery.  "  W  hy,  it  a*  W  inifred  already  ! be 
exckumed  to  himself.  "  How  well  I  know  her  walk  I  She  does  look  pretty :  her 
form  ajptinst  the  dark  green  foliage  is  really  lovely.  Why,  she's  got  a  new  hat ! — 
pretty  one  too ;  she  never  could  have  bought  that  here.  I  suppose  it's  some  surprise 
for  me.    Why»  she  is  turning  up  that  Other  path!    I  expect  she  hasn't  seen  me." 

"Winnie!  Winnie!  here  I  am  r  come  round  here,"  he  cnlleil  out.  He  cut  across 
the  grass,  and  approaching  the  tail  graceful  figure  from  behind,  ciilled  out  again,  "  I 
Say,  Wiimie,  where  are  you  off  to?"  The  lady  turned  round,  and  it  was  not  till 
Robert  came  quite  close  up  to  her  tliat  he  realised  he  luid  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  not  Winifred  Marston,  but  a  stranger.  What  a  remarkable  likeness !  It 
strudc  htm  quite  dumb,  and  it  was  a  few  seconds  before  he  could  recover  himself 
sufficiently  to  stammer  out  an  apology. 

The  lady  laughetl  good-hiimouredly  on  seeing  his  embarrassment,  and  said,  "It 
must  be  a  strong  likeness  if  you  should  take  me  for  Vfnir  wife." 

"Yes,**  he  answered  shyly,  "it  is  indeed  positively  extraordinary.  I'll  asc  excuse 
my  having  called  after  you  like  that,  but — er — well,  you  see,  it  was  a  mistake." 

With  thb  somewhat  lame  apology  he  took  his  hat  off  and  returned  to  his  seat 
"Quite  astounding!  She  is  taller,  I  suppose^  and  slighter;  but  the  expression  of 
the  face  and  colour  of  the  hair^— why,  it  might  have  been  a  twin  sister,  *pon  my 
word  it  might,"  and  chuckling  to  himself  he  resumed  his  painting. 

A  few  moments  later  the  clocks  were  strikini^  five,  and  Winifred  Marston  hcrse'f 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  Poor  Winifred  was  very  hot  from  climl>ing 
up  the  steep  ]>ath  :  her  hat,  a  well  known  one-,  was  crushed  from  the  packing,  and 
altogether  there  was  rather  a  bedraggled  itx)k  al>oui  her.  Fcriiaps  it  was  her  iiair, 
that  se^ed  to  be  having  one  of  its  rebeltious  days.  Robert  looked  up  from  his 
painting,  and  saw  his  wife  approaching  along  the  broad  gravel  walk.  **  This  is  she ; 
and,  by  George,  there  isn't  really  much  likeness  after  all  I  **  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
short  laugh.  He  related  his  adventure  with  the  strange  lady  to  Winifred,  and  she 
was  amused — amused  in  her  way.  and  her  way  was  to  lauL;h  wlien  she  knew  a 
thin.f;  was  considered  funny  and  when  the  laughter  eif  nilicrs  ga\c  her  the  cue,  but 
she  was  incap;d)lc  of  being  really  tickled  herseii  by  humorous  situations  or  anything 
indeed  short  of  broad  farce. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  in  the  evening  Marston  discovered  that  Ae  lady 
whom  he  had  accosted  on  the  terrace  that  afternoon  had  rooms  there  too,  and  by 
questioning  the  porter  he  learnt  that  she  was  a  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bayford,  from 
London*  That  night  after  dinner  he  noticed  her,  as  he  passed  through  tlie  hall, 
having  her  coffee  at  a  small  tabic.  Looking  up  with  a  smile,  she  asked  if  he  had 
found  his  wife  all  right  on  tin;  lerraee. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  he  answered;  ''soon  after  I  left  you  she  came  up." 

'*  What  a  lovely  ^)ot  that  is  up  there !   Ideal  for  sketching,  I  should  think." 

**Yes,  indeed  it  is.  I  really  cannot  leave  Heidelberg,  there  are  so  many 
lovely  comers." 

"Ym  glad  to  say  I  haven't  got  to  leave  for  a  fortnight  yet,"  continued  Mrs.  Ba)'ford. 
"I  am  waiting  for  a  frien<I.  ulio  is  to  meet  me  here,"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

Winnie  came  out  from  the  dining-room  and  joined  them,  and  soon  all  three 
were  talking  together,  laughing  about  the  comforts  and  disetimforts  of  hotel  life, 
and  discussing  expeditions  in  the  environs.  Mrs.  liayford  was  full  of  Jun  :  she 
chaffed  Marston  dbout  his  ignorance  of  the  dates  of  the  various  historical  incidents 
connected  with  the  castle,  and  compared  notes  with  Mrs.  Marston  about  hotel  prices, 
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journeys,  and  luggnqe,  and  all  such  things,  in  fart,  as  she  appeared  in  a  few 
short  moments  insunciively  to  have  concluded  would  he  of  interest  to  the  artist's 
wife  The  stranger's  extreme  cliarra  of  manner  seemed  to  optivate  both  Marston 
and  his  wife,  and  before  long  a  friendship  had  been  struck  up  between  them. 

*'  I  like  that  Mrs.  Bayford,  Bob,"  Mrs.  Maiston  remarked  on  their  way  up  to 
their  rooms,  "but  I  really  can't  see  the  likeness  to  inc."' 

**  Can't  you,  my  dear  ? he  answered,  with  a  Liugh.  *'  Yes,  she  is  a  pleasant 
womin,  I  think.  I  rem^^mher  now  hearing  of  Captain  Lawrence  Bayford :  be  was 
killed  out  in  Eirypt  seven  or  eiglit  years  ago." 

Mrs,  Bayford  was  a  great  uldiuon  to  the  ex|Xiditions  on  the  river  or  up  on 
the  hills  which  were  arranged  during  the  next  two  or  three  days ;  and  Robert  found 
that  by  rising  early  in  the  mommg  he  was  usually  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  her 
company  for  his  stroll  by  the  river.  After  breakfast  the  two  ladies  would  go  out  in 
search  of  curiosities  and  mementoes  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  afternoons  which  were 
not  devoted  to  expeditions  were  occupied  by  Rolxrt  in  jxiinting  up  at  the  Castle, 
where  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Bayford  wouUl  join  liim  and  read  out  or  talk  till  sunset. 

A  wick  \v,is  [)a^^cd  [ill  Ms  intly  in  this  way,  and  the  trio  all  seemed  delighted 
with  each  other's  compau).  Rol>ert  would  talk  of  his  art  and  his  travels,  and 
Laura  Bayfoid  show^  the  greatest  interest  in  all  he  said,  encouraged  him  by 
appreciative  remarks  and  intelligent  questions  to  talk  more,  and  was  ever  a 
sympathetic  and  charming  listener.  Winifred  on  her  side  was  glad  that  her 
husband,  who  was  naturally  reserved,  should  get  an  opportunity  of  talking  of  what 
he  care<l  most  about,  and  in  her  pride  for  him  and  her  affection  for  Laura  she  s.it 
contentedly  with  her  needlework,  watching  the  progress  of  the  paintinj*.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  came  a  clouded  day.  They  were  unwiiimg  to  put  otl  a  trip  up 
the  river,  and  consequently  on  their  return  in  the  evening  they  were  caught  unawares 
in  pouring  torrents  of  min,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  all  three  drenched  lo  the 
skin.  It  was  not  soiprising  on  the  following  day  that  Wmifred  Marston  was  laid 
up  with  a  se\ere  chill  and  could  not  leave  her  room. 

"Don't  let  me  prevent  your  going  up  to  paint,  Ijob,"  she  said  to  her  husband 
in  the  afternoon.  "  Mind  you  t;o.  Liura  will  n  id  to  you  ;  she  has  been  so 
good  l<X)kini?  after  me  this  morning,  but  now  I  want  nothiiiL;  nion  ,  atul  1  am 
quite  hajjpy  lierc  willi  my  work  and  a  novel.    You  must  ImjiU  go  just  as  usual.  ' 

So  they  went  that  afternoon,  and  the  next  as  well;  and  on  the  third  afternoon 
Winnie  was  still  too  ill  to  go  out,  and  s^n  Roljert  asked  Laura  Bayford  to  sit  with 
him  while  he  painted  in  the  shady  corner  of  the  Castle  terrace.  The  novel  they  had 
taken  up  had  not  been  much  read.  "  I  don't  ihmk  1  can  go  on  reading  this  out,  " 
remarked  Liura  ;  "it  really  set^ms  so  dull.    1  wi>li  wc  had  somelhinL'  more  nmUSing." 

**  I  agree  with  Noti.    1  tioiTt  think  it's  worth  going  on  with,"'  he  replied. 

Alter  several  minutes  of  .silence  I Jura  said :  "  I  don't  think  you  are  in  a  mood  ff)r 
conversation  either.    I  shall  just  go  for  a  little  walk  by  myself,  and  listen  lo  the  band." 

She  rose,  and  turned  down  the  path  towards  the  cafi6,  and  Robert  gazed  after 
her  intently.  No,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  a  mood  for  ordinary  conversation,  or 
rather  he  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  speak  at  all,  the  struggle  within  him  was 
too  intense.  He  had  a.ssociated  with  this  woman  incessanUy  for  more  than  a 
week.  Never  woukl  it  have  entered  his  head  to  compare  anv  one  with  his  wife  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  strange  and  startling  likeness  had  suggested  it  to  him,  and 
seeing  iheni  so  constantly  together  the  comparison  had  inevitably  been  forced  up<»n 
him.  At  first  he  attempted  to  avoid  the  thought  of  it,  but  it  was  useless.  He 
felt  the  danger.  He  knew  it  must  be  faced.  It  was  as  if  he  had  come  across  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  the  same  genus;  as  if  he  had  been  shown  a  perfect 
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peach  while  already  eatinj;  a  bruised  one  ;  as  if  he  had  come  across  the  finished 
picture  of  which  he  possessed  only  the  rough  sketch.  A  man  might  fall  a  victim 
-  to  the  charms  of  a  woman  whom  for  the  time  he  considered  to  Ik*  more  beautiful, 
more  attrac  tive,  more  exciting  perhaps  than  his  own  wife,  but  different — quite 
different.  What  man,  he  wondered,  had  ever  met  his  own  wife  perfected,  glorified, 
and  reproduced — almost  faultless  ? 

One  day  he  had  watched  them  closely ;  the  two  women  were  sitting  near  him, 
the  one  reading,  the  other  sewing.  Winnie's  hair  was  her  chief  Ixrauty,  and  his 
eyes  had  often  rested  with  admiration  on  the  coils  of  gold  touched  with  auliurn 
glittering  in  the  sun.     No,  Lauras  hair  had  not  the  same  colour,  but  it  grew  in 
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prettier  curls  and  \':a\es  above  the  small  shell-like  ears;  it  was  more  carefully  and 
artt>!tically  :i>i^.''»{;i^tj,  and  somehnw  made  more  effect.     Ilcr  eyes  shone  larger  and 
darker,   ..'ii^  ^i-r  •  certainly  more  full  of  expression  than  \\  innic's.    Winnie  had 
hardly   iVoKic],  rae  dull,  freckly  pallor  that  goes  wilh  red  haw,  while  ii  would  not 
-A.U'  '.i  ?o  say  that  the  complexion  of  the  other  was  absolutely  perfect.  But 
A  ^u^'LaurA's  mouth  that  was  the  telling  point:  it  was  not  pretty  or  really 
correct,  but  it  was  full  of  humour  and  merriment,  now  smiling,  now  pouting,  now 
opcii.ij  to  show  the  even  white  teeth  and  let  the  ringing  laugh  escape;  and  then 
he  glanced  at  Winnie's  mouth,  which  was  more  correct,  but  being  the  most 
tell-tale  feature  in  a  fnre,  it  1)etrnyed  the  absence  of  humour,  and  showed  a  certain 
primness.     Their  figures  were  almost  the  strongest  point  of  likeness,  except  that 
Laura   was  slightly   ihc  ullcr  and  slinnner ;  and  as  for  their  voices  they  were 
identical.     It  would  be  cruel,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Winnie  was  a  second-rate 
likeness  of  Laura,  but  when  be  analysed  it  he  was  forced  to  own  that  Laura 
was  a  glorified  edition  of  Winnie.    Laura,  too,  besides  being  kind  and  warm- 
hearted,  \v      ntelligent  and  amusing,  with  a  highly  develojx^d  sense  of  humour, 
and,  best  of  all,  .sympathetic.    Was  she  pcrha[)s  too  sym]inthetic  ?    No,  he  thought, 
that  could  hardly  be  |X).ssible.    Thus,  as  he  studied  her  d.iy  by  day,  and  point 
by  iX)iiU,  he  found  himself  confronted  witij  a  very  formibalile  dani^er.     He  was 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  really  preferred  this  charmmg  widow  s  company 
to  his  wife's :  he  could  talk  to  her  by  the  hour  and  never  tire,  and  all  the  time 
the  subtle  likeness  helped  to  delude  him  into  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  and 
encouraged  him  in  an  unusually  mpid  development  of  intimacy.    Confidences  were 
exchanged :  she  sjwke  simply  and  without  affectation  of  the  loneliness  of  her 
widowhood,  and  of  her  love  for  her  two  children  ;  he  of  his  life  and  its  limitations, 
of  his  ho[x-s  and  his  ambitions.     And  now,  as  he  sat  there  listlessly  gazinc:  -^t  the 
distant  hills,  he  knew  ti^it  he  had  already  made  the  great  eonfesMon  lo  iuuisell : 
he  loved  her  with  a  love  that  was  new  to  him.     i  lie  gap  in  liis  lite  seemed  filled, 
the  craving  satisfied.    Love  it  was  that  had  filled  the  blank.   Admiration  and 
respect  he  had  always  felt  for  Winnie,  and  this,  combined  with  the  intimacy  of 
childhood,  he  had  not  unnaturally  mi.staken  for  true  love.      And  now  he  felt 
that,  like  the  prisoner  in  the  cell,  he  had  the  loaf  of  bread  before  him,  but  the 
sjxirkling,  cooling  water  with  which  to  quench  his  burning  thirst  wns  outside  the 
l)ars,  in  sight  but  out  of  reach.    While  unformed  resolutions  were  still  rising  in  his 
thoughts,  he  saw  Laura  returning  to  her  seat  by  his  side. 

**  The  orchestra  is  playing  too  beautifully  this  evening,"  she  said  enthusiastically. 
"  I  have  just  been  listening  to  a  Hungarian  rhapsody :  it  quite  thrilled  me." 

"I  too  have  been  thrilled.*'  The  remark  escaped  him,  as  he  looked  up  at 
Lama,  who  was  standing  by  his  side. 
*  What  by  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  WTiy,  l)y  my  own  thoughts,"  he  replied ;  *'  they  nlwavs  aflford  me  endless 
distraction.  I  let  them  nm  wild  as  1  paint,  and  the  consequence  is  sometimes 
sorrow  and  pain,  and  sometimes  joy  and  delight. ' 

"And  which  was  it  this  time?'*  she  asked. 

**  Both,"  he  answered,  *'  both  in  the  greatest  intensity ;  and  like  you  I  was  thrilled." 

'*  Ah,  how  well  1  understand  what  you  mean !"  she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
sat  down  by  his  side.  It  struck  Robert  that  he  had  been  talking  nonsense,  and  that 
if  he  continued  lie  would  run  the  risk  of  saying  something  which  he  would  deeply 
regret  later.  He  atteni[)ted,  therefore,  to  recover  himself  hy  nn  allusion  to  his  sketch  ; 
but  Laura  seemed  more  inclined  to  go  on  in  the  vein  he  had  started  in,  and  there 
wa:>  a  moment  of  embarrassing  silence. 
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Do  I/'  she  inquired,  "do  I  give  you  the  impressioa  of  a  c  neerful,  thoughtless 

person  ?  " 

"  No,  not  thoi!i:;!itless  at  all,"  he  interrupted. 

"My  chtvrlulne.s!s  i>  supcrluial,  she  continued  if  I  give  my  l  t"  reverie 
— which  I  try  all  I  can  to  fight  against — my  thoughl.s  inevit»ibly  ^et  into  a 
melancholy  vein."  After  a  pause  she  added,  '*  You  don't  know  how  loncij  and  aimiess 
my  life  seems  to  me."  ^ 

Again  Robert  felt  that  they  were  on  dangerous  ground,  but  this  time  it  was  not 
his  fault,  and  he  hesitated  before  answering  this  last  remark.  Looking  up  at  the 
inexprcs^ilily  sad  and  lovely  face  near  him,  "  Sym|)athy  is  asked  of  me,"  he  thought  : 
"wliy  may  not  ]  give  it  just  as  I  feel  inclined?"  And  then  she  turned  towards  him 
and  Muilrd,  and  the  likcne.s.s  lo  his  wile  Hashed  vividly  across  him,  but  it  seemed 
this  tune  like  a  warning  to  him. 

**  Life  is  hard  for  us  all,"  he  murmured,  and  resumed  his  painting,  hoping  that 
his  remark  had  been  sufficiently  banal  to  damp  the  progress  of  the  conversation. 
Seven  o'clock  struck,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  returning  to  the  hotel. 

The  following  day  Winnie  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  accompany  them  as  usuai 
Robert  went  up  to  the  Castle  first,  and  the  two  women  joined  him  later  in  the  afternoon. 

"  I've  been  tellini;  Laura  that  she  really  must  go  to  hal\,  '  W  iiuiie  began,  as  they 
arrived  on  the  terrace,  '  just  fancy  n«'ver  having  seen  Kome,  and  tlial  lovely 
palace  I  adored  so !    \V  hat  w.is  it  called,  Robert !  " 

"The  Vatican,  dear." 

"  Yes,  the  Vatican,  Laum ;  it  is  too  sweet  for  anything.  But  I  tell  you  what :  there 
is  a  delightful  French  book  you  ought  to  read  alwut  Italy  called  '  Sentiments  d'ltalie.' " 

"*  Sensations,'  my  dear,"  corrected  Robert  patiently. 

They  then  began  to  discuss  whether  it  was  preferable  to  read  about  a  place 
before  you  went  there  <>r  alur  }f)u  had  been  there.  umie  did  not  join  in,  as  she 
said  she  couldn't  see  what  dillerence  >l  made.  Tiie  corn  ersation  passed  on  to  other 
subjects,  and  Winnie  ventured  occasional  renrarks,  but  she  fouiul  they  were  not 
listened  to — the  other  two  apiK^ed  to  be  so  intent  on  their  talk.  Gradually  it 
dawned  on  her  that  she  was  de  irfi/.  Needless  to  say,  Robert  and  Launi  had 
felt  this  at  once — the  more  so  now  that  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone  together. 
So  she  LTot  r^p  and  walked  slowly  away,  and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  no  pause  in 
their  (  Mn\ri  v,itinn.  and  knew  that  she  was  not  missed.  She  made  lier  way  up  the 
incline  beiimd  where  they  were  sittini!,  and  rotinu  on  a  ru>lie  bem  h,  s!ie  gave 
herself  up  to  sad  thoughts  lor  a  lew  nunulc:>.  iiut  heis  wa^.  not  a  nature  that 
gave  way  to  morbid  depression,  and,  as  if  shaking  the  thoughts  from  her 
she  rose  and  went  down  the  hill  again.  At  a  bend  in  the  path  she  caught 
sight  of  them  betow  her,  Robert  leaning  over  his  picture  and  Laura  standing  by 
his  side  «ith  her  head  bent  down  near  his.  There  was  nothing  startling  about  it, 
but  it  made  her  shudder,  and,  turning  her  head  away  quicklv,  '*  I  won't  spv  on 
them,"  she  thought — '*  I  trust  Robert  absnhiteh ."  and  she  continued  her  way  down 
the  hill.  Her  approach  was  the  signal  lor  ihc  icLurn  to  the  hotel.  The  silence 
that  prevailed  as  they  walked  down  the  hill  was  unusual,  and  they  each  of  them 
were  aware  of  it,  but  Winnie  was  the  only  one  who  had  the  courage  to  break  it 

"  I  do  love  that  Lohen^in  March  the  band  is  playing,"  she  ventured ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  Tannhaihcr,  but  this  time  Robert  had  not  the  patience  to 
correct  her.    Mer  remark  ] -ssed  in  silence,  so  she  did  not  attemjjt  another. 

I.aiira  15  lyford  did  not  dine  wilh  the  Marstons  that  night,  Init  on  coming  down 
thev  ff)'iii(l  her  already  esi.d)Iished  at  a  small  tabh*  with  a  inuidle  ni^ed  military- 
lookmg  man,  who,  though  handsome  m  a  somewhat  obvious  way,  presented  rather  a 
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striking  figure  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  They  apf>eared  to  have  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about ;  and  moi»i  of  it,  judging  by  the  frefjuent  outbursts  of  laughter,  must  certainly 
have  h  -en  very  amusii^    Laura  went  up  to  the  Marstons  directly  after  dinner. 

"  I  .ntist  introduce  you  to  Colonel  Larcom/*  she  said :  "  he  has  just  arrived 
this  evening.  And  now  let*s  all  four  into  the  salon,  and  when  the  other  people 
have  gone  we  might  have  some  music,  Winnie   Colonel  Larcom  loves  it." 

A'tei  talking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  time  Laura  by  her 
vivacity  and  charm  seemed  to  put  every  one  at  iheir  ease,  they  found  that  they 
had  the  salon  U>  ihcniselve.s,  and  il  was  again  suggested  that  Wuinic  should  sing. 
The  latter  complied  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  went  to  the  piano.  She  had  a  fine 
voice,  but  her  singing  was  entirely  expressionless  and  uninteresting — so  much  so 
that  in  some  passages,  which  obviously  needed  expression,  the  entire  absence  of  it 
and  the  utter  lack  of  musical  intelligence  amounted  almost  to  being  ridiculous. 

During  the  first  song  Laura  and  Robert  had  whis|>ered  together  while  the 
Colonel  read  the  newspnper.  T.ut  it  was  a  passage  in  the  seroncl  song  which  set 
Liura  off  Liughing  :  she  eDuKln'i  repress  it,  and  it  was  in-ii>o->sil)Ie  not  to  noiicL-  that 
it  was  Wmnie's  singing  that  was  the  cause  of  her  merriment.  But  this  was  not  all. 
She  turned  to  Robert  with  a  look  as  if  she  thought  their  intimacy  sufficiently 
advanced  to  warrant  his  joining  her  in  laughing  at  his  wife's  singing.  Robert 
looked  away  without  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  at  the  end  of  the  song  called  out, — 

"Winnie,  you're  tired  to-night:  don't  sing  any  more.** 

The  tears  were  in  \Mnnie's  eyes  as  she  rose  from  the  piano;  she  murmured 
something  about  having  a  headache,  nnd  left  the  room. 

To  luve  seen  the  party  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  no  one  could  have 
guessed  that  tjiere  had  been  anything  of  an  unpleasant  nature  between  them 
overnight.  They  were  all  in  (he  best  of  spirits ;  for  Winnie  would  never  have 
magnified  the  importance  of  any  small  contretemps,  nor  would  her  good-humour 
and  amiability  have  allowed  her  to  resent  any  little  alTiont  for  long.  The  (j>lonel 
had  noticed  nothing.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to  Robert  to  be  a  person  with  but 
small  powers  of  observation  and  of  a  very  elementary  order  of  intellect — a  conclusion 
which  he  reflected  on  not  ^sitliout  pleasure,  when  he  aticinpted  to  account  fnr  the 
Colonel's  fnend-ship  with  l^mra.  He  had  gathered,  however,  from  Laura's  remarks, 
that  their  meeting  had  been  entirely  a  chance  one. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  there  was  to  be  a  "  Schloss 
Beleuchtung,"  the  illumination  of  the  Castle  of  which  they  had  all  heard  so  much. 
They  decided  to  drive  over  to  a  cafe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
would  get  a  good  view  of  tlie  Castle,  After  an  early  dinner  they  started  out  in 
two  victorias,  Winnie  and  the  Colonel  in  the  first,  Laura  and  Robert  following 
iK-hind.  Never  had  T-;un;L  been  so  dtlightAil  as  she  was  that  evening.  She 
talked  of  leaving  j)laces,  of  the  weird  atmosphere  they  had  sometimes,  of  the 
power  of  association,  how  far  stronger  it  was  than  artistic  appreciation,  of  the 
sadness  of  past  memories, — and  all  this  without  a  vestige  of  sentimentality  or 
self-consciousness.    The  drive  was  all  too  short 

"  Bother  the  fireworks !  why  couldn't  they  drive  on  and  on,  away  from  the  noisy 
crowd  ?  "  thought  Rol)ert :  hut  they  were  already  at  the  gate  where  they  had  to  get  out. 

In  ilie  crowd  that  was  niounting  up  the  terraces  of  the  cafe,  Robert  got  seixiratcd 
from  his  party,  and  found  hnnseii  crushed  into  a  corner  of  a  verandah  at  the  top  of 
the  garden,  from  which  he  had  a  jxTfect  view  of  the  river,  the  lights  of  the  town,  and 
the  great  bhck  hill  looming  above  them  on  the  other  side.  He  saw  it  was  useless  to 
look  for  the  others  in  the  dark,  so  he  settled  himself  in  a  corner  on  the  edge  of  the 
nOing.  The  people  gradually  found  their  seats;  and  soon,  amidst  the  hubbub  of 
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"  The  silence  that  prevailed  as  they  walked  down  the  hill  wan  unusual." 

German  voices,  he  recognised  a  voice  talkim;  on  the  terrace  a  few  feet  below  him. 

"  Do  you  see  the  hkcncss?"  it  askctl,  anil  then  thtrc  were  roars  of  laughter. 
"  Such  a  terribly  tiresome  woman,"  it  went  on.  '*  I  iK'iieve  /w  thinks  he's  made  a  great 
impression.  Rather  second-rate,  you  know,  Claud,  but  very  intelligent,  and  really 
excellent  company — in  fact,  a  capital  passe  tanps  during  this  fortnight  waiting  for  you.'* 

"  My  dear  I^iura,"  said  the  voice  of  the  Colonel,  "  your  passe-temps  are  too 
numerous ;  anyhow  I  hojx.-  that  I  am  labelled  passe-temps  number  one." 
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"  \\'\\y,  my  dear  Claud,"  she  nnswcred,  **  of  course  you  know 

Robert  Marsion,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  sickness,  struggled  in  vain  lu  turn 
into  tlie  throng  that  pressed  round  him,  so  as  to  hear  no  more  of  this  conversation ; 
but  at  that  moment  a  loud  report  echoed  through  (he  mountainsi  and  as  if  by 
magic  die  old  Castle  appeared  glowing  red<hot  on  the  hill  opposite,  while  a  shower 
of  rockets  came  sparkling  from  out  of  the  ruined  tower.  There  was  a  murmur 
ahnost  amo'.mtinjj  to  a  cheer  'all  along  the  river  Ixmk,  and  the  songs  of  the  students 
were  heard  on  the  water,  where  the  procession  of  illuminated  boats  now  came  in 
view.  Roljert,  who  could  not  alter  his  j>ositi()n,  was  obliged  to  wait  where  he  was, 
aiid  listen  to  tt»e  guttural  ejaculations  of  those  around  him,  as  they  exclaimed  :  "  ///<r 
rthttidt  abet  prttdii9oU!  Das  ist  Ja  colossal /**  etc.  The  ikces  of  the  crowd  were  lit 
up  by  the  blaze  from  the  glowing  Castle;  and  Laura,  glancing  round  at  this  effect, 
caught  the  ^ise  of  Robert  Marston  fixed  upon  her.  lliere  was  a  reproachful  sadness 
in  bis  face,  which  was  given  an  unnatural  and  ghastly  pallor  by  the  Ii;4ht  of  the  fire* 
works.  Laura's  f.icc  as  -.he  turned  round  api)c:ired  to  Robert  to  be  iIk"  image  of 
his  wife's,  and  aL;ain  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  1  he\  are  not  really  mu<  h  like,  after 
all"  He  hurried  out,  and  found  his  wile  by  the  gale,  also  struggling  in  the  crowd, 
i  lie  two  drove  home  together  in  the  first  cab  they  could  find.  Winnie  talked  the 
whole  way  of  how  she  got  k>$t  and  could  not  find  the  Colonel  or  any  of  the  party. 
Robert  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  at  all.   Suddenly  he  interrupted  her. 

"  We  shall  leave  Heidelberg  to-morrow,'*  he  said  in  a  pereropiory  way.  "  I  shall 
not  wait  till  Tuesday."  Somethmg  in  the  tone  of  liis  voice  told  her  that  questions 
would  fx*  unnecessary. 

it  poured  in  torrents  the  next  day,  and  the  Marstons  were  o(ruiiied  with  their 
packing  and  the  final  arrangements  for  ihcir  departure.  l^iura  expressed  great 
sorrow  at  their  going  to  Winnie,  whom  she  met  in  the  passage,  and  told  her  she 
would  certainly  come  and  see  them  off  at  the  station. 

Their  tmin  left  in  the  evening.    Laura  kissed  Winnie  effusively  on  the  platform. 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Winnie^  in  a  cheerful  voice;  Her  spirits  had  risen  at  the 
thought  of  their  departure. 

"Good-bve,  dt>are.st,"  Laura  answered.  "  Ii  luis  been  so  delightful.  We  really 
have  had  .1  charnung  I'oriuight,  except  for  that  little  t  hill  yon  iiad." 

By  a  dexterous  management  or  rather  mismatjageaieiu  of  rugs  and  bags  and 
umbrellas,  Robert  Marston  avoided  shaking  hands  with  her ;  and  with  a  polite  lifting 
of  his  bat  from  the  carriage  window  and  a  wave  of  the  handkerchief  from  Laura 
the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station.  Robert  watched  the  figures  of  Laura  and  the 
.  Cblonel  leave  the  platform  together,  and  then  sank  Ijack  in  his  corner-seat  and  stared 
out  of  the  window.  The  sky  was  still  overclouded,  and  the  setting  sun  was  shining 
Ijeneath  the  grey  clouds,  and  once  more  he  gazed  at  the  old  Castle  as  it  stood  gor- 
geously illumined  in  the  golden  brilliant  y  of  evening,  Winnie  watched  him,  and  there 
was  a  long  l^eavy  silence  as  the  rumbling  ihuds  of  the  train  came  faster  and  foster. 

"  Bob^**  she  began  suddenly,  with  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice,  "you're  in  love  with 
that  woman." 

"Yes,"  he  answered  slowly  and  seriously — "I  was." 

"  Oh,  Bob  :  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  pitiful  ay. 

But  he  interrupted  her. 

"I  loved  her,  1  think,  because  she  was  so  much  like  yoti,  Winnie ;  and  I  ceased  loving 
her  when  I  found  .sl)e  was  a  humbug — when  I  found  she  was  not  the  least  like  you." 

W  ith  a  cry  which  seemed  the  outlet  for  her  pent-up  doubts  and  fears,  Winnie 
threw  herself  in  his  arms  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Arthur  Ponsokbv, 
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f  WUZ  out  in  the  medder 
*    Pickin'  dandcrlinc  roots, 
When  I  heard  the  chumpin' 

Of  Jim's  big  boots  ; 
My  heart  mos*  stopped  beatin'. 
But  I  tossed  my  bunncL  briiii, 
We  WU2  tliar  by  ourselves, — 
Jcs'  me  an'  him. 

Says  I,  "  Howdy,  Jim? 
How's  yer  par  an*  mar? 
He  didn't  do  nothin',  'cep'  grin, 
An'  run  his  fingers  through  his  har; 
Then  he  comes  up  clost, 
An'  1  says  "  Jim  !" 
An'  blushed. — though  thar  wuz 
Jes'  me  an'  him  ! 

Terrectly  he  put  his  arm 
Roun'  ni)  waisti 
Sassy  like, 
Turned  me  roun'«  till  we  faced, 
Then  he  kissed  me — did  Jim, 
But  nobody  wuz  thar — 
Jes'  me  an'  him. 

Lulu  Cooke  Don  Carlos, 
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•*        /|  Y  dear  Rosannc,  why  dorit  you  marry?" 

I  Y  I       "  My  sweetest  Olivia,  shouldn't  you  rather  ask  why  men  are  such  l)orc!^  ?  " 

"All  men  are  not  bores,"  relurncd  O'ivia,  with  dij^nity ;  and  Ri)>vUjne 
laughed  At  the  same  time  she  put  out  a  laiy  hand  and  lifted  a  miniature,  which, 
set  in  a  nairow  band  of  gold,  hung  from  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  her  friend' 

*'He  is  quite  beauteous  to  behold,  I  admit,"  she  said  **And  you've  been 
married  three  months.  Oh  I  I  own  )roa  must  allow  a  decent  interval  to  elapse. 
In  fact,  it  would  neither  be  pretty  nor* becoming  in  you  to  talk  of  bores  just  yet; 
I  should  certainly  disapprove  of  you  if  you  dir!  " 

Olivia  settled  the  cushions  l>ehind  her  head 

"I  constantly  disapprove  of  you\  indeed,  if  I  didn't  know  that  you  never  by 
any  chance  mean  a  word  you  s;iy,  1  should  be  angry,"  she  returned. 

There  you  mistake,"  observed  Rosanne  calmly.   "I  have  become  a  very 
serious  woman  lately.    I  have,  in  fact,  put  away  childish  things.** 

Olivia  examined  the  lace  on  her  friend's  tea-gown.  "  So  I  thought,"  she  said ; 
"and  a  glance  at  your  wardrobe  conhmis  my  suspicions.  There  is  solidity  and 
real  worth  in  that  chiffon  l)louse  on  the  chair,  f(ir  instance ;  and  is  the  gauze 
parasol  with  the  rosy  lining  a  symbol  of  your  grasp  (in  the  deep  realities  of  life?" 

"Yes,"  observed  Rosanne,  taking  the  parasol  from  the  bed,  and  twirling  it 
mediliitivcly,  "  the  handle  is  certi^inly  decorative." 

Candles  were  lighted  on  either  side  of  the  looking-glass;  but  the  room  was 
bright  with  firelight,  which  flickered  on  the  drawn  chintz  curtains  at  the  window, 
on  the  rose  garlanded  curtains  of  the  bed,  on  the  silver-backed  brushes  and  cut- 
glass  bottles  of  the  dressing-table.  Cha'irs,  sofa,  tibles,  were  strewn  with  great 
store  of  raiment  of  silk,  of  chiffon,  of  clondv  cjauze.  Its  owner  hy  in  a  capacion*; 
armchair  by  the  fireside,  her  feel  encased  '\\\  the  daintiest  of  slippers,  the  rot  of 
her  person  enveloped  in  c.u.cades  of  silk  and  lace.  Her  friend  and  hostess,  who 
was  still  wearing  her  dinner  dress,  sat  opposite,  on  the  s(^a. 

"Yes,  it's  a  nice  handle,"  repeated  Rosanne;  **and,  as  you  say,  it  is  well  to 
grasp  the  realities  of  life." 

"I  thought  you  had  become  a  serious  woman?" 

"  Am  I  not  proving  it  ?    What  is  more  serious  than  clothes  and  the  chances 

of  an  unbecoming  hat  ?  " 

"And  llie  childish  things?" 

'*  Uh  ! — men,  and  trifles  of  thai  nalure." 

"The  frocks  puzzle  mc^  then." 

"Olivia,  you  are  vulgar!  In  choosing  a  becoming  gown  a  woman  merely  obeys 
a  deep  seated,  sacred  instinct  of  her  nature" 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  the  more  sacred  womanly  instincts  arc  invariably 
expensive?"  obsened  Olivia.  "But  to  return.  Seriously,  you JJWKf/  marry,  Rosanne. 
It  is  ridiculous  of  you  not  to.    Here  you  are,  a  young  " 

"  Fairly  younij,"  inierrupted  Rosanne,  looking  into  the  tire. 

^^Yaungi"  repotted  Olivia  firmly.    "I  am  two  months  older  than  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  murmured  her  friend, — "young,  then.  Go  on." 

"Young,  pretty,  charming,  clever  " 
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"  'My  dear  Rosanne,  why  don't  you  marry  ?  '  " 


"  Spare  me ! "  exclaimed  Rosanne ;  "  you  put  your  fmgcr  on  the  spot  with 
unerring  precision." 

*'  But  some  men  like  clever  women." 

*'  Not  to  marry, — Bernard,  of  course,  was  an  exception." 

"The  situation  was  Ixirely  saved,"  .said  Olivia;  "hut  let  it  pass.    I  think  you  re 
wrong.    Some  men  do  like  clever  women — even  to  marry." 
"  Few,"  replied  Rosanne  laconically,  "  and  seldom  fit." 

"  You  mean  that  the  stufjid  man  is  generally  attracted  by  the  clever  woman  ?  " 
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"The  stupid  man  with  a  faculty  for  seif-effaceincnt  which  amounts  to  genius, 
There^s  no  use  in  trampling  on  the  worm  that  never  tarns,  is  there?  And 
personally  I  dislike  trampling.  It  wears  out  my  shoes.  The  really  clever  woman, 
of  course,  carefully  disguises  her  clevem^  but  " 

"  It  will  out,"  sighed  Olivia.  "  No,  the  mistake  jfiw  make,  my  dear  child,  is  in 
being  so  alwminably  critical." 

"Ah!  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  to  see  men — as  tliey  sec  themselves, 
for  instance.  It's  all  I  ai>k,  '  said  Rosanne,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  resignation.  *'  How 
we  should  bow  the  knee  ! " 

Olivia  laughed.  *'You*re  unjustifiably  hard  on  the  poor  creatures,"  she 
remonstrated  "  But  now,  seriously,  Rosanne.  What  sort  of  man  w&uld  you  many? 
There  must  be  some  one." 

Yes,  but  then  he  wouldn't  many  Me." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he'd  say  I  was  flippant,  that  I  had  no  heart,  that  I  was  a  flirt,  a 
trifler — Heaven  knows  what ! "  returned  Rosanne,  with  a  little  airy  movement  of 
her  hands,  v^"  He  would  find  me  amusing,  you  understand,  an  ent^taining 
companion,  an  agreeable  rattle — ^isnt  that  the  phrase?  Probably  when  he  had 
married  his  good,  earnest  serious,  steadfast  little  wife,  he  would  come  to  me  to 
escape  from  all  the  capital  letters — the  Crood,  the  True,  the  Right,  and  the  Deadly 
Dull  ;  ami  then— oh  !  why,  then  the  fun  begins,  you  know  I" 

"  I  don't  call  it  fun  at  all  I  "  cried  Olivia  indignantly. 

Rosanne   broke   into  a  laugh.    "Take  care,"  she  said:  "matrimony  is  an 
insidious  evil;  it  has  robljed  many  a  woman  of  her  sense  of  humour  ere  this." 
"  It's  the  principle  I  object  to.** 

"  OlhHa,"  Rosanne  groaned,   friend  of  my  vanishing  girlhood,  spare  me  one  last 

illusion.    To  think  I  should  live  to  hear_>Yw  condescend  to  abstract  principles  ' " 

Olivia  smiled.  "  I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Go  on.  You  haven't  yet  described 
the  sort  of  man  who  w  ouldn't  marry  you.    What  would  he  be  like  ?  '* 

"To  look  at?  Oh  !  not  much.  So  that  he  has  a  tlercnt  fii,'ure  and  the  ordinary 
features,  liis  cye:>  may  l>e  of  what  colour  it  please  God.    But  I  tiiink  they're  blue." 

**I  thought  you  didn't  like  blue  eyes?  " 

"There  are  blues — and  btues." 

"  Yes :  I've  noticed  that   Well  ? " 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  very  silly." 

"But  I  thought  " 

"  My  dear  Olivia  ■  Before  you  married  you  knew  the  difference  Ix-lween 
stupidity  and  a  silliness  which  is  not  only  divine  l>ut  gleg  in  the  uiiiak  '  as  well 
as  I  do.  For  instance,  when  I  say  that,  if  you  want  a  woman  to  love  you,  yuu 
must  butter  her  feet,  a  si//}-  man  will  grin  ap[)reciatively,  a  ^upid  one  will  laugh 
the  wild,  mad  roar  of  total  incomprehension.   Now  do  you  understand?" 

Olivia  nodded.  She  began  to  look  interested  "Yes,  quite.  And  besides 
being  thoroughly  silly  ?  " 

"Well:  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the  quick  chanfjc  turn  with  lightning 
s|)eed,  or  else  he  is  in  dinger  of  laughing  in  tlie  wrong  place.  \*()U  will  agree 
with  me,  Olivia,  that  one  could  nof  marry  a  man  who  laughed  inappropriately." 

"No — ^but  then  you  prei>are  many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,"  returned  Olivix 

"I  cannot  stop  to  analyse  that  sentence,  so  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  meant 
malicious.  To  continue.  Besides  his  silliness,  his  ability  to  become  futie  serious 
on  less  than  half  a  second's  notice,  he  must  take  care  of  me  all  the  time — do  yoii 
understand  ?— so  that  I  never  feel  out  of  his  thoughts." 
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Olivia  nodded  agfun,  with  brightening  eyes.  "But  you  are  rxnctitig,"  she 
declared.   ''He  must  be  a  clever  man,  well  versed,  I  fear,  in  the  deceptive 

arts." 

•*  \\^at  do  I  care  ? "  said  Rosunac,  stamping  her  foot.  "  Isn't  all  life  a 
deceptive  art  ?  All  1  ask  is  that  tlie  deception  shall  be  well  sustained,  the  illusion 
preserved,  at  all  events  while  the  curtain  is  up.  Remove  the  honest  man.  Set 
him  lar  from  me — will  none  of  him.  Give  me  the  man  of  guile  and  subtlety. 
I  shall  observe  his  guile,  of  couise;  I  shall  unravel  the  subtlety,  but  I  shall  love 
him  for  trying  to  sjiare  me." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Olivia;  "but  don't  mnrn*  him." 

"Ah!"  replied  Rosannc  t[uickly,  "but  he  is  csscntiiilly  trustworthy,  yon  under- 
stand.   In  all  the  things  thiit  matter,  he  is  like  the  lirilish  Constitution  for  stability.'* 

"  I  understand.  A  butterfly,  witli  a  dai>h  of  tlie  serpent,  and  a  Nonconformist 
conscience.   Well  ?  " 

**  Then— well,  (hen  he  must  be  able  to  make  love— oh,  delightfully  1 

"  Anything  else?" 

"  He  must  dress  well,  of  course.  There  is  no  siirh  check  to  omntion  as  the 
wrnni.^  necktie.  And  tliat  he  should  always  notice  and  approve  my  new  frocks 
goes  without  saying." 

"And  you  would  marry  a  man  like  thai.''  asked  her  friend,  leaning  forward 
breathlessly. 

Rosanne  nodded. 

Olivia  clapped  her  hands.  "  I  know  him,**  she  declared.  I  know  the  veiy 
man !    You  shall  meet.    No  I    I  will  not  even  tell  you  his  name.    If  I  did  you 

would  criticise  the  numlier  of  its  syllables,  or  discover  some  sf>rt  of  hypercritical 
objection  to  it,  which  would  presently  ho  transferred  to  the  owner." 

Kcsanne  regarded  her  excited  friend  with  a  smile.  "  Present  him  by  all 
means,"  she  assented.  **Tq  know  quite  how  badly  one  lias  described  any  one 
else  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  introduced  to  the  person  answering  to  the  description.'* 

"No  matter;  you  shall  meet!"  declared  Olivia,  rising. 

"Besides,  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  recognise  some  of  the  i>eculiarities 
of  my  ideal,"  Rosanne  went  on,  looking  up  from  the  depths  of  the  chair.  "  For 
instance,  his  method  of  making  love— — " 

"It  was  before  I  wris  married,"  returned  Olivia  hastily,  "and  it  was  necessary 
to  be  able  to  compare  Bernard's  way  with — with  otiier.s,  wasn't  it?  And  Ixisidcs — 
of  cotnse,  he  didn^  really ;  and,  moreover,  every  man  of  understanding  gives  one  at 
least  a  Mnt  of  his  method." 

"You  explain  the  situation  with  admirable  point  and  clearness,"  observed  Rosanne, 
getting  up  lazily  to  return  Olivia's  Airewell.    "Look  at  tiie  state  of  this  room!" 

"  Never  mind  ;  Burrows  .shall  tidy  it  to  morrow  before  you  are  up,"  said  Olivia, 
kissing  her  hand  at  the  door^ ( id -night  :  slee|)  well.   You  promise  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  If  he  is  all  my  fancy  painted ;  but  he  won't  have  me^  remember, '  said 
Rosanne,  folding  her  arms  over  the  bed-rail  and  smiling. 

"Oh,  he's  not  quite  a  fool,*'  returned  Olivia  calmly,  as  she  disappeared. 

Rosaime's  smile  went  out  suddenly  before  the  door  closed.  She  turned  again 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  a  long  time  with  her  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece,  her  chin 
on  her  clasped  hands. 

She  raised  herself  presently  with  a  jerk.  She  hastily  blew  out  the  candles  on 
the  dressing-table,  carefully  refraining  from  a  glance  in  the  mirror.  The  fire  had 
sunk  low,  but  she  undres.sed  liurriedly  by  its  liglu,  and  crept  into  bed,  where  she 
lay  with  wide-opened  eyes  till  long  after  daybreak. 
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"There's  sonu-thiiig  the  matter  with  Kosanne/'  said  Olivia,  brushing  her 
hair  absciitmindedly. 

"Slic  beems  lively  enough,"  remarked  her  husband- 

"Yott  speak  as  a  man,"  answered  his  wife  toleiantly,  *'not  knowing  that, 
if  Rosanne  were  going  to  be  executed  and  the  hangman  said  a  good  thtn^ 
fdie  would  laugh." 

"Let  us  hope  she  will  never  be  put  to  the  test." 

''I  don't  know,"  said  Olivia  doubtfully.    **At  ail  events  Vm  going  to  ask 

Richard  Anstruther  to  dinner." 

"By  way  of  precipitating  matters?" 
"  Perhaps." 

"And  wiU  she  laugh?" 

<*  I  hope  not  She  laughs  too  much." 

"I  see.    Meet  your  executioner  with  becoming  gravity  and  he  will  flte 

from  you." 

"  You  don't  want  him  to  Jke  exactly.  You  might  hnd  out  that  hanging  wasn't 
so  bad  after  all." 

*'  Ah.    V\  cii,  Anstruther  wouldn't  make  a  bad  hangman." 
No,  but  he's  difficult,"  mused  OUvia.   "  And  sAe^s  iniiK>ssible." 

" It  doesn't  seem  as  if  this  execution  would  cone  off  quite,  does  it?"  observed 
her  husband  with  an  impanial  air. 

"  Wh:H  are  you  going  to  wear  tonaight?"  asked  Olivia,  as  she  regarded  Rosanne 
with  critical  eyes. 

"I  don't  know.  My  white  siik,  ^xrhaps ;  ii's  easy  to  get  into,"  Rosanne 
listlessly  replied.  She  liad  been  out  all  day,  shopping,  walking,  picture-gazing, 
with  apparent  tireless  energy. 

"  I  can't  keep  up  with  Rosanne,  and  I'm  fairly  eneigetic ;  must  take  her 
about,"  Olivia  had  long  ago  told  her  husband.  "She  seems  possessed  with  a 
very  demon  of  restlessness.    I  can't  think  how  she  lives.   She'll  kill  herself." 

At  the  present  moment,  as  she  lay  on  tlie  sofa  for  ten  minutes  ]>eforc  dressing, 
it  looked  very  much  as  though  her  friciul's  i)rophc(y  might  not  alter  all  be  the 
mere  figure  of  speech  into  wliich  most  assertions  resolve  themselves. 

**  No,  not  the  white  gown,"  lx;gged  Olivia  rather  too  hastily.  "  It's — it's  rather 
trying  when  you  feel  tired.   Why  not  the  rosy  silk?" 

For  answer  Rosanne  sat  upright  on  the  sofit  and  looked  long  at  herself  in  the 
opposite  mirror.  "  You're  quite  right  Not  the  white  dress,  I  think,"  she  observed, 
with  a  kiugh  which  expressed  most  things  except  mirlhfulnes.s. 

"  I  want  you  to  look  particularly  charming,"  Olivia  went  on.  "  M^s  going  to 
take  you  in." 

"  The  Embodied  Ideal  ?  I  am  really  to  meet  him  ?  Schweig  stilly  mein  Herz^ 
sekweig  $iiU!^  She  put  her  hand  on  her  heart  "It's  no  use,  Olivia.  There 
isn't  the  fiiintest  flutter.  But  then,"-'she  rose,  and  coming  to  the  dressing-table 
nodded  toward  the  loddi^-glass, — "a  woman  who  has  a  iace  like  that  and  a 
fluttering  heart,  owns  an  anachronism,  which  is  absurd.  And  let  me  not  be  absurd, 
sweet  IlLMven  !  whatever  else  I  may  lx.\'' 

"1  don't  like  you  when  you  talk  in  that  way,'  returned  Olivia  severely;  "and 
I'm  going  to  send  Burrows  now  lo  do  your  hair." 

"  No — really  I  I'd  rather  not.  I  can  do  it  better  myself.  Oh  !  go  away,  little 
friend  1  Put  on  your  kittenest  frock.  Ytm  can — ^it  becomes  you ;  but  leave  to  me 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  carefully  selected  clothing." 
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But  an  hour  later,  when  Rosannc  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  her  hostess 
was  already  fidgetting  with  the  flowers  and  the  candles,  Olivia  was  satis6ed. 

"  She  looks  perfectly  sweet,  doesn't  she,  Hernard  ? "  she  cried  enthusiastically. 
"  She's  just  like  her  name — just  like  a  tall,  stately  rose,  in  that  gown." 


"Iht  me  dropped  from  her  hand." 


"  What  a  tribute  to  careful  dressing  ! "  declared  Rosanne,  taking  a  rose  out  of 
a  glass  bowl  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  tucking  it  into  the  folded  gauze  at  her 
waisL    '*  The  natural  woman  is  nothing  but  a  liaggard  wreck,  but  " 

"  Mr.  Richard  Anstruther  !  " 
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The  rose  drop|)ed  from  her  hand,  and  catching  a  moment  in  the  g^uze 

flounces,  fell  shattering  to  the  floor. 

There  was  a  loncj  strip  of  glass  above  tlic  fireplace,  and  for  a  second  Rosnnne's 
eyes  met  the  c\ls  t;f  the  man  who  was  sniilin^l)-  -shaking  hands  with  iiis  hostess. 

She  stooiicd,  gathered  up  ihe  pinky  petals  at  her  feet,  earefully  plaecd  them  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  turned,  as  Olivia  murmured  :  *'  Rosanne — Mr.  Aiistruther — Miss  ** 

Rosanne  held  out  her  hand  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Anstrather  ? "  she  said, 
with  a  brilliant  smile. 

**Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  J  Mr,  Howard;  Miss  Howard,"  announced  Jepson 
mercifully ;  for  Olivia,  the  accomplished  hostes^  had  gasped  undeniably,  and 
exchanged  glances  with  her  husband. 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Rosanne,  as  she  went  down  the  lighted  staircase  on  Ansiruther's 
arm.  ".And  have  j'ou  been  trying  experiments?**  As  an  accompaniment,  her 
words  tiad  the  soft  .swish  and  rustle  of  skirts  and  the  murmur  of  conversation. 

"Oh!  I  am  alwa).s  tr)ing  experiments,'*  the  man  returned,  as  they  found  their 
places  at  the  table. 

"What  is  the  latest?"  asked  Rosanne,  unfolding  her  table-napkin.  A  passing 
servant  brushed  one  of  her  gloves  from  the  table.    .Anstruther  stooped  for  it. 

« I've  been  trying  to  forget  ^au"  he  said  in  an  ordinary  tone,  putting  the  glove 
beside  her  glass. 

Kosanne's  s[)oon  rattled  suddenly  against  the  sou{>plaie. 

"You  are  generally  successful  with  your  experiments,"  she  said. 

"This  one  didn't  come  off." 

"Are  you — er — interested  in  Egyptian  renojns?"  said  a  voi^  at  best  other  ear. 
"  Oh,  not  at  all ! "  exclaimed  Rosanne  hurriedly :  "  I  don't  like  the  remains  of 

anything  ;  do  you  ?  *" 

"  Er — well  !^ — jK-rhnps  "  he^an  the  profL>sor.  fulgetting  with  the  winepln"=«:es 

as  Kos.innc  launched  om;  wild  umark  atler  the  other  into  sj>acc,  and  filled  the 
gaps  leli  lor  his  replies  with  laughter.  Not  till  the  tish  course  was  a  memory  did 
she  turn  to  her  left-hand  neighbour. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meting  Mrs.  Anstruther,'*,  she  began 
stiffly,  looking  {yast  him. 

Anstruther  paused,  his  glass  half*way  to  his  lips.  **Neitha'  have  I,"  he  said> 
putting  it  down  unta.sted. 

RosaniK  helped  herself  to  salt  with  some  deliberation. 

"By  the  way,  you  have  not  called  upon  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  I  hear,"  he  observed, 
before  she  could  s[)eak.  "Miss  Dobell,  you  know — she  married  my  old  chum 
Trevelyan.   Why  don't  you  call?  She  admires  you  greatly,  I  can  assure  you." 

"I  didn't  hear — I've  been  away.  Really?  Mrs.  Trnfefyanf—slMt  was  always 
too  good  to  me,"  replied  Rosanne  a  trifle  ^incoherently,  taking,  by  mistake,  a 
savoury  she  detested.  But  as  she  was  jxissing  all  the  courses,  merely  putting 
her  knife  and  fork  mechanically  on  her  plate  as  a  sort  of  symbolic  recognition 
of  the  dinner-rite,  this  was  of  no  ^rcat  cfmsctiuence. 

The  archaioloj^ical  protessor's  innings  liaJ  begun,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal. 

"Doesn't  Rosanne  look  beautiful  to-night?"  said  Olivia,  in  alow  voice,  to  the 
old  friend  on  her  left.  "Great  heavens!  What's  the  matter  with  her?  She  isn't 
talking.   She's  smiling  into  her  plate  in  a  mystical  manner  instead  t" 

"When  does  the  execution  take  place?"  asked  Olivia's  husband,  as  his  wife 
returned  from  Rosanne's  room  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

"At  the  end  of  May,"  returned  Olivia  coitatically ;  "at  St.  M  irL'aret's, 
Westminster!"  Nett.x  bYHiciT, 
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JUSTICE  TO  ENGLAND. 

ON  June  7th,  1899,  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  the  dinner  of  the  National  Union 
of  Conservative  Associations,  and  in  his  speech  he  uttered  a  prophetic 
warning  to  the  effect  that  the  Home  Rule  controversy  is  not  dead,  but 
that  it  sleeps  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  for  wakening. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  on  the  above  occasion: — 

I  deduce  . . .  the  conclusion  that,  however  dead  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  may  appear 
at  the  present  moment^  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  predestined  to  revive  under  the 
very  laws  which  govern  our  Party  system  in  this  country,  and  that  we  shall  require  in 

the  future.  r»s  \vc  have  rcc|uiic(l  and  sucrcssfully  usod  in  the  pasf,  thr  whole  organisation 
of  the  Unionist  Party  successfully  to  resist  this  new  invasion  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,"— 

when  one  reads  these  words,  it  is  almost  jjni>ossihle  to  avoid  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  of  the  existing  over-representation  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  allied  iinder-representation  of  England.  One  wants  to  ask,  in 
this  matter,  for  Justice  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  reasons  why 
possible  future  danger  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  should  be  materially  lessened  by  the  lopping  of  Ireland's  excess  of 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Balfour  himst  lf  considers  that  Home  Rule  is  not 
dead  ns  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  let  iis  loDk  at  the  over-representation  of 
Ireland  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  see  how  the  thing  shapes. 

Table  \  shows  the  population  of  the  three  jwrts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1 88 1,  1886,  1 89 1,  1896,  and  in  1901.  The  figures  for  the  two  census-years, 
]88i  and  1891,  can  be  checked  by  reference  to  Volume  IV.,  "General  Report  of 
the  Cmisus  of  England  and  Wales,"  page  123.  The  figures  for  the  years  1886, 
1896  and  1901  have  been  computed  !>v  the  method  explained  on  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  same  volume;  and  as  regards  the  population  in  the  year  1901,  it  is 
probable  that  the  results  of  the  forthcoming  Census  for  1901  will  prove  the 
[Nrescnt  estimate  to  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  our  present  purpose. 

TAP.I.E  ..\. 

POPI  LATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AT  FIVE  DATES,  FROM  l8Sl  TO  I9OI. 


jiprii  6. 

F.tti;lrtnti  and  W«dt». 

Stnlirtlld 

ItflaHft. 

Vniltd  Kingdom, 

1881 

a$.974»439 

3.735.573 

5,174336 

34,884,848 

1886 

27,447,000 

3,877,900 

4.934,200 

36,250,100 

189I 

29,002.525 

4,025,647 

4.704.750 

37,732,922 

1896 

50,648,000 

4,178,900 

4,486,100 

39.313.000 

1901 

33.390,000 

4.337.000 

4.279,000     g  41,006,000 
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From  die  facts  in  Table  A  we  compute  iho^e  shown  in  Table  B,  which  gives 
the  pro[>oitional  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingd<»n  in  x88i,  1886,  1891,  1896,  and  in  1901. 


TABLE  B. 

Profoktional  Distribution  of  the  Populai  iov  of  th»  United  Kingdom  wkich 

IS  UIVEN  IN  TAULK  a. 


Apriti. 

EufjUmdtmd  IVaUs. 

UmM  KittKthm. 

ptrctHt. 

ptr  ctnJ. 

per  cent. 

ptr  Cfnt. 

i88i 

74'5 

107 

M'S 

too 

1SS6 

757 

107 

136 

100 

1891 

768 

107 

125 

iOO 

1896 

78*0 

10*6 

11-4 

too 

1901 

79^0 

to'6 

lO'4 

100 

This  Table  B,  wliile  it  shows  to  us  how  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  ^Stributed  in  the  three  pans  of  the  Kingdom,  also  tells  us  that,  during  the 
twenty  years  1881-1901,  the  English  and  Welsh  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
has  increased  from  74'5  \)cr  cent,  m  18.S1  10  79*o  per  cent  in  1901,  and  that  during 
the  same  jxrriod  the  Irish  share  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  decreased  from  14  8  in  18S1  to  only  104  per  cent  in  1901.  Scotland's 
proportional  share  of  the  whole  population  has  remained  almost  constant  during  the 
twenty  years  1 881- 1901. 

The  facts  ui  Table  B  will  now  l>e  used  to  compute  the  respective  shares  of 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  670  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The-;t»  shares  are  stated  in  Tahlij  C.  and,  sidf  by  side  witfi  them,  are 
given  the  actual  lunnbi  r  ut  iiKinhcrs  of  Parliament  who  now  represent  each  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  C. 

Distribution  op  Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  :— I.  Actual  Distribution  ; 
II.  Distribution  on  Proportional*Population  Basis  set  out  in  Table  B. 


England  and  IViiln. 

IrtlOMd. 

Uniltd  Kiugdotti, 

I.  Actual 
Number  of 

//.  Frofur 
Xumlytr  of 

Stnls  on 
PotiulatioH 
Batia. 

1.  Aduai 
Numbtr  0/ 
i>€ats. 

//  /';-./-,, 
.\utniirr  uj 
Statf,  on 

PuPuitlllliM 

Bam. 

1.  Actual 
X umber  of 
5«al». 

//  Proper 
Xmnbtr  oj 
Seals  on 
Populatim 
Bout. 

/«  TeM. 

1 

//.  ntai. 

i8gi 
1886 
1891 

1896 

1901 

■t93 
495 
495 
495 
495 

490 

507 
514 

522 
529 

60 

72 
73 

72 
72 

70 

72 
72 

72 
71 

105 
.03 
103 

103 
103 

9S 

9> 
84 

76 

70 

658 
1  670 
1  670 
670 
670 

i 

658 

670 

670 

670 
670 

The  comparison  that  Talilc  C  allows  us  to  make  shows  that  the  division 
"  Enijlnnd  and  \\'alcs  '  has  bci  n  under  rc[»rcsrnicd  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
degree  that  increa.ses  froui  twelve  seats  too  few  in  1886  to  thirty-four  seats  too 
few  in  1901.  In  1881  the  division  "England  and  Wales"  had  three  seats  too 
many,  and  the  under*represenUtion  probably  began  in  1882  or  1883,  and  this 
under-representation  has  continued  in  growing  proportions  ever  since. 
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Scotland  has  been  justly  represented  from  iS86,  for  we  sec  in  Table  C  tluit 
the  t'lL'urLS  in  culumns  I.  and  II.,  for  Scotland,  arc  identiral  for  1886,  1891,  iSt^d, 
and  iiLurly  idcuUcal  lor  the  >car  1901.  In  i6&i  Scotland  liad  ten  M:ats  too  lew 
on  this  basis  of  Parliamentary  representation  in  proportion  to  population. 

Coming  to  the  tacts  for  Ireland  in  Table  C,  we  see  that  Ireland  shows.,  an 
over-representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  whole  twenty  years 
1881-1901.  The  excess  o(  representation  in  1881  was  seven  seats,  and  during 
1886-1901  the  excess  is  as  follows 

In  1886,  Ireland't  excels  —  twi^lvr  s<  .it<;. 

M  1896,       II  II      =  twenty-scveii  seats, 

„  1901,       „         ,1  ibirty-thrcc  scats. 

Now,  Table  C  shows  that  the  deficient  representation  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  House  of  Commons  diinng  1886-1901  is  as  follows 

In  1SS6,  l^ngland  and  Waki*  defidenqr  s  twelve  scats, 
M  >t  II         $t       —  nineteen  neats. 

,,   1896,       „  II  I,        B  twcnt) -scvLfi  sells. 

1901,  =  thirty-tuur  !>cats. 

A  glance  at  the  statements  just  made  as  to  Ireland's  excess  of  representation, 
and  as  to  the  deficient  representation  of  England  and  Wales  during  1886-1901, 
will  show  that  Ireland's  excess  is  identical  with  the  deficiency  of  representation  for 
England  and  Wales,  the  only  diveigence  from  absolute  identity  being  for  the  year  1901, 
in  which  Scotland's  excess  of  one  scat  has  to  be  added  to  Ireland's  excess  of  thirty- 
three  seats  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  thirty-four  seats  for  Kngland  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1901.  In  the  other  years,  1886.  1891,  and  1896,  Scotland  has  Ixx-n 
acrnratcly  represented  in  the  House  of  Common.s,  and  thus  tUc  whole  of  England's 
deficiency  of  representation  is  i>ccn  to  arise  out  of  Ireland's  excess  of  representation. 

Why  should  this  anomaly  continue?  Scotland,  who  does  not  bother  the 
partnerships  is  content  to  go  on  year  after  year  with  a  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  is,  as  we  see  from  Table  C,  justly  proportioned  to  Scotland's 
popukition.  But  Ireland,  who  /ias  bothered  the  partnership,  and  who  may  bother  it 
again,  Mr.  Balfour  says,  has  hid  and  has  a  degree  of  represent.it ion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  much  in  execss  of  the  just  amount.  And  England  pay->  ihc  piper  for 
Ireland  s  excess,  being  now  under-represented  to  the  extent  of  more  lluu  ituriy  bc^its 
in  the  Commons!  Even  in  the  year  1891  Ireland  had  nineteen  seats  too  many 
and  England  nineteen  seats  too  few. 

We  have  seen  that,  basing  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  three  {xirts 

of  the  United  Kingdom  uixyn  their  respective  populations,  while  Scotland  is  justly 

represented,  there  is  need  for  nn  iin|K)rtant  measure  of  redistribution  of  seats  as 

between  Ireland,  and  England  and  Wales. 

•  ••«•*« 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  <^  electors  on 
the  Parliamentary  Register  For  this  purpose  I  will  use  the  most  recent  return 
now  to  be  had,  that  for  the  year  1899,  and  I  \N  ill  also  show  the  facts  for  five 
years  ago— for  1894.   Table  D  contains  these  iacts. 


TABLE  D, 

Tub  Number  or  Elbctobs  on  thb  Parliambmtary  Ricistkr  in  Forcb,  in  1894 

AND  IN  1899. 


.Sco/Icuh/. 

-  trdatul. 

Utuitd  Khtgthm. 

1894 

4,629,769 

275.443 

625,628 

737.951 

6.268.791 

1899 

*9»7»98o  1 

290.157 

671,128 

721, MlS 

6,600,283 

So 
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We  have  now  to  use  Table  D  for  the  {purpose  of  ascertaining  the  respective 
proportions  of  electors  of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
total  number  of  electors  in  the  Kingdom,  and  so  we  turn  the  figures  in  Table  D 
into  percentages  of  that  total  number  of  electors.  These  percentages  are  given 
in  Table  £. 

TABLE  E. 

pRoroftTiONAL  Distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  Electors  op  thr  United 

Kingdom  set  out  in  Table  D, 


SeoUamd, 

> 

1894 

73-8 

4*4 

IOC 

11-8 

too 

1899 

745 

4*4 

10-2 

10-9  1 

1  100 

We  see  from  TaljU'  K  that  during  the  five  years  1894-99  the  number  of 
electors  on  the  Parliaiucnlary  Register  for  England  inrrcased  from  73 "8  per  cent, 
to  74 "5  {KT  cent.,  that  the  percentage  of  Wales  remained  constant,  that  Scotland's 
share  of  the  total  number  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom  slightly  increased, 
and  that  Ireland's  share  fell  from  11*8  per  cent  in  1894  to  10*9  per  cent 
in  1899. 

Very  well.  We  now  use  the  facts  in  T  iMe  K  to  compute  the  respective  shares 
of  England,  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  in  the  670  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  shares  are  given  in  Table  F  ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
them,  are  stated  the  aetu.il  numhers  of  Members  of  Parliament  who,  in  1894  and 
in  1899,  represented  each  of  the  four  p.irts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  F. 


Distribution  of  Seats  in  the  House  of  Gjmmons:--!.   Actual  Distribution; 
II.    DiSTRIEUTION  ON  PEOFORTIOKAt  EtSCTORAl.  BASIS  5RT  OUT  IN  TaBLB  E. 


Yt«r. 


IS94 
1899 


England, 


Seottand. 


I.  Actual 
\untbtr 
^  Stat*. 


465 


Nutnotr 
0/  Sfats 

OH 

EUctoral 
Basis. 


Ifthnd. 


I 


495 
499 


1//.  r,ofx, 

0/  Stats,  i 


30 


vn 
Electoral 
Hafis. 


30 
30 


|//.  Profirt 
I.    Actual  '^,f'^f^[.  I-  A{lnat 


0/ Stain. 


on 

Electoral 
Baa  is. 


of  Stats. 


VmiUi  Kimgiom, 


It.  I'ruf,,  ^ 
of 

ON 

Eltctoral 
Batif-^ 


72 

7-2 


67 

68 


103 
103 


78 
73 


/.  Total. 


II.  Toimt. 


670 
670 


670 
670 


Thus,  basing  the  Parliaincnury  re|)resentation  of  each  jxirt  of  the  Kingdom 
Upon  the  number  of  electors  on  the  Register,  we  see  from  Table  F  that  in  1S94 
England  had  thirty  scats  too  few  and  in  1899  thirty-four  seats  too  few.  Wales 
has  been  accurately  represented;  Scotland  had  five  scats  too  many  in  1894  and 
four  s(  Its  too  many  in  1899.  Ireland  had  twenty-five  seats  too  many  in  1894 
and  thirty  seats  loo  many  in  1899. 

Here  again  [as  we  saw  when  we  made  in  Tahle  C  a  comparison  simil.ir  to 
that  in  Tahle  F,  but  upon  the  kisis  of  Population  instead  of  ujion  the  !)asis  of 
Number  of  Electors  as  in  Table  F]  we  see  that  Ireland's  excess  of  representation 
is  practically  identical  with  England's  deficient  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,— and  again  one  asks,  Why  should  this  anomaly  continue? 
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\V"e  will  use  a  ihird  basis  of  romparison — the  basis  of  Conirihution  to  linjxirial 
Services.  l  or  this  j)ur])(jse  1  take  up  the  Trea.'yury  KcLurn  dated  July  22ud,  1898, 
No.  313,  entitled  "  Kc venue  and  Expenditure  (Englajid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)," 
which  is  the  most  recent  Return  published  when  I  write.  It  relates  to  the 
financial  year  1897-98.   Here  is  the  gist  of  it  in  Table  G. 


TABLE  G. 


Contribution  to  Iupsbiai.  Skrvicks  made  by  England,  by  Scotland,  and  by  Ireland, 

AFTER  DBDUCTING  FROM  THB  TOTAL  RBVSNUN  CONTRIBVTBD  BY  £ACH,  TI|R  AMOUNT  OF 

TUB  Local  Exfexditurs  of  tub  thrbb  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


Y«mr  1897-9I. 

£n£taiui 

Total  Revenue  as  oontribated 

Local  Expenditure 

Balance  available  for  Inperial 
Services 

I 

94.191,000 
31,921,500 

c 

11,874,500 

4,582,000 

£ 

S,  1 14,500 

6,134,500 

£ 

1 14,180,000 

42,638,000 

62,269, 500 
or  87*0  per  cent, 
of  (hcavailalilc 
Balancc. 

7,292,500 

c»r  10  2  jHT  cent, 
of  the  availal>ic 
Ualaiicc. 

1,980,000 

or  2  S  jKrr  cent, 
of  the  available 
Balance. 

71,542,000 

or  100  per  cent, 
of  the  available 
Ltalance. 

We  see  that,  after  deducting  the  Local  l^xpciuliliirc  for  each  ])art  of  the 
kingdom  troin  the  total  Revenue  contributed  liy  ea(  h  part  ol  the  Kingdom,  the 
Balance  winch  remains  available  for  imperial  Services  is  made  up  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Contribution  to  Imi'erial  Services. 

I 

Financial    I   ^"K'^'"'  (with  VVales)  87  0  per  £100  available  for  liO|icrial  Services. 


Vcar 


Scotland  .      io'2  „     „       »•  .t 

Ireland  .         2  8   „  ,,  *, 

United  Kingdom .     100  0         „  „  tt 


Applying  these  percentxigcs  to  determine  the  share  of  Parliamentary  representation 
that  each  part  of  the  Kingdom  should  pos.sess  ii|)on  the  Ixisis  of  its  Contribution 
to  Imperial  Services,  we  get  the  results  set  out  in  i'able  H. 


TABLE  H. 


Distribution  of  Seats  in  the  House  op  Commons:-!.  Actual  Distribution; 
II.  OisTKiBUTiON  ON  "Contribution  TO  Ihpkrial  Skrvicrs"  Basis,  set  out 
IN  Table  G. 


ir«>fi. 

t 

UuiM  Kingdom. 

J.  Actual 
Numbtr 
0/  Stat*. 

II.    Pro  fur 
Nmnbcr 
of  Setttx 
on  "  Con- 
irUmtwH" 
Amm. 

I.  victual 
JVttmttr 
o/Stah. 

A  r 
(1/  >f-il^ 

on    "  (  lilt- 

Basis. 

1.  Attual 

//.  /•»„/..» 
Aiimffrr 
'>/  Sfu/i 
nil  "  (  on- 

tt  tbHltoll  " 

Basts. 

//.  Tomt. 

49S 

03 

7» 

68 

103 

19 

()70 

670 
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We  SCO,  by  this  third  basis  of  comjxiri.son,  that  in  the  year  1897-98  England 
had  88  seats  too  few,  that  Scotland  had  4  seats  too  many,  and  that  Ireland  had 
84  seats  too  many. 

For  the  third  time,  we  see  that  Ireland's  excess  ol  Parliamentary  rcpresentattoo 
is  practically  identical  with  £nt>land's  deticicnt  representation ;  and  although  one 
does  nnt  wish  to  press  this  third  result — based  as  it  is  upon  financial  nnatters — 
with  tilt-  vaine  degree  of  force  that  may  perhaps  rightly  be  attached  to  the  two 
p^c^c(iin^  l»a^L*s  of  com[Mri-ion  [Population,  and  Number  of  Electors],  yet  the  quite 
cMi.H'rdmary  over-rcpre.scntaiion  of  Ireland  and  the  allied  under-rcpitscnlalion  ol 
Eiigiand  now  disclosed  in  Table  H,  does  cause  one  to  ask,  for  the  third  tixn^ 
Why  sliould  this  anomaly  continue  ? 

•  •«•*•« 

I  have  shown  three  rompnri'-ons  of  actual  Parliamentary  Representation  with 
accurate  Parliamentary  Kepri -.rnt.iiion,  each  of  these  comparisons  hcint;  l)ascd  u[>on 
a  different  set  of  facts,  and  in  each  of  the  liirtre  comparisons  wc  sec  that  Ireland 
is  over-represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  cost  of  'England's  under 
representation.  Wales  and  Scotland  can  be  left  as  they  are^  for  their  representation 
works  out  near  enough  to  a  just  representation  to  render  undesirable  any 
inteiference  with  existing  ronditions. 

But,  as  regards  England  and  Ireland,  surely  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  material 
alterntinn  should  be  made  in  the  siats  now  allotted  to  these  two  parts  of  the 
United  kingdom.  Ireland's  excess  should  be  taken  aw  iy  and  fi^iwn  lo  iMi^land  ; 
and  now  the  question  crops  up— what  part  ol  England  should  receive  Ireland's 
excess  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

On  this  score,  while  1  have  not  attempted  the  consideration  of  a  general 
redistribution  of  scats  in  England,  I  ha\e  gone  carefully  into  the  matter  of  the 
representation  of  I^ndon,  whose  sixty  divisions  now  return  sixty-one  members. 
Table  J  rfintains  a  comparison  lu  tween  Uindoii  (the  sixty  Parliamentary  Divisions 
of  London)  and  ixeland  for  the  years  1891  aiid  1901,  upon  tlie  basis  of 
l.K)])ulation. 

TABLE  J. 


A  Comparison  betwken  London  anu  Irki^ano  as  regards  Representation  in  the 
HousK  OK  Commons  in  thb  Years  1891  and  1901. 


Actttal  i\nmbrr  0/ 

Proptr  Xiinr't  i  ')/' 
UtaU,  based  on 
PopmiatioH, 

London's 
DfJ\c\tncy 
of Stats'. 

lifliiiiiT  s 
L*ctss  uf 

M 

for 
InUmd. 

Stmts. 

of  iMMdott. 

of  Irsland. 

far 

for 
/nimndt 

1891 

4437.021 

4.704.750 

61 

103 

79 

$4 

18 

19 

190I 

4,279,000 

61 

103 

So 

70 

19 

33 

Note.— "  London"  means  the  dxty  ParliameAtBry  Districti  of  Loodao,  whidi  ictsra 
sixty-one  membeis  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


In  the  year  1891,  we  see  that  Ireland's  cncl'-s  of  nim  icjmi  sc;U>  was  almost 
identiol  with  London's  deficiency  of  eighteen  seats.  I  lius,  if  one  acts  upon  the 
facts  for  the  year  1891,  the  excess  of  Ireland's  representation  shouM  be  tiansfeired 
in  a  lump  to  London. 
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But,  in  the  year  1901,  Ireland's  excess  will  have  increased  10  over  thirty  seats, 
and  London's  deficiency  to  about  twenty  seats,  so  tha^  upon  the  facts  for  1901, 

twenty  of  Ireland's  excess  se;\ts  sfiould  be  given  to  London,  and  tlic  remaining 
ten  (or  thirteen — see  Table  j)  o(  Ircl-md's  excess  seats  sho-ild  he  di:>tributed  in 
other  parti  of  England — Scotland  und  W  ales  licing  left  undi^uirl  jlcI. 

Leaving  the  matter  of  London's  deficiency  of  representation,  1  will  now  sum 
up  Ireland's  excess  of  seats,  and  England^s  deficiency  of  seats,  upon  the  three 
bases  of  comparison  used  in  this  article  and  at  the  dates  mentioned. 

L  On  TtiK  Basis  of  Population. 

Id  1886  Iceland's  excess  =  twelve  teat^  and  Eni^land's  deficiency  ^  twelve  seats. 
,»  •>  s  nineteen  seals,  „  =  nineteen  seats. 

,,  l*^'/'      ,,  =lwcrity-sfvcn  seats,      „  „        =  twcnt) -Stntn  seatt. 

I,  I9<^(     II  >,     —  thirty-three  scatSt       „  „        =  thiriy-fuur  scats. 

II.  On  TItE  Basis  of  NuMHEK  of  ELECrORS  on  THK  rAKlJAMKNIARV  Reuistkr. 

In  Irt  l  iuii's  excess  ™  twcniy-fivc  »;at9,  and  EnglotiU's  dcficiciuy  =  thiriy  scats. 

],  1^99     M  SB  thirty  seats,         „        „  „      =  thirty-four  seats. 

III.  On  the  Basis  op  Cuntribution  to  Impkrial  Sbrvicks. 

In  Ireland'ii  cxcesis  =  eighty -four  M;ats,  ami  Kiiglaiui's  deficiency  —  eighty-eight  seats. 

We  see  from  this  summary  that  in  three  of  these  seven  comparisons  at  various 
dates  from  1886  to  1901,  Ireland's  excess  of  seats  is  identical  with  England's 
deficiency,  and  that  in  the  rt-mnining  four  comparisons  England's  deficiency  of 
seats  is  slii^htly  lai-cr  than  IrL-laiuls  excess.  Thus,  all  the  seven  comparisons 
show  that  in  every  instance  irdands  excess  Ijelongs,  by  rii,'ht,  to  E(\gland. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  yc;irs  tends  to  show  that  in  future  the  foreign 
and  colonial  affairs  of  our  Empire  will  occupy  more  and  more  the  devoted  attention 
of  our  statesmen,  and  we  ought  not  to  ran  the  risk  of  a  revival  of  the  vexatious 
and  harassing  Home  Rule  question  at  a  time  when  the  whole  energies  of  our 
statesmen  may  be  needed  to  manage  the  outside  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Mr,  Balfour, 
in  his  speech  on  June  7th,  1899,  has  warned  us  that  such  a  revival  is  to  be 
expo  t<_<i  :  and  if  this  !>e  indeed  defined  to  o<;cur,  otic  may  ho|>e  that  at  no 
distant  date  Irelando  great  excess  ot  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  cut  away,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation  again  cropping 
up  it  may  be  deprived  of  a  not  incon»derable  part  of  its  former  strength  as  a 
fikctor  in  practical  obstructionist  politics. 

The  whole  of  the  present  argument,  which  plainly  advocates  a  transference 
of  thirty  seats  at  the  least  fioin  Irebnd  (o  F.tigland,  is  thus  directly  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  this  country  ;  for  such  a  transrercncc  of  seats 
from  Ireland  to  England  would,  it  seems  rca-^onable  to  :>u|»[)( r^c,  act  as  a 
safeguard  against  cfTectivc  and  injurious  interference  in  Iin|x.rial  affairs  of 
British  trade,  should  Mr.  Balfour's  warning  be  justified  by  the  future  revival 
of  Home  Rule; 

J.  Holt  Schooling. 
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THERE  arc  trees  enough  within 
jurisdiction  of  the  Loinlon  Co 


In  •■Hadley  "  Woods. 


the 
unty 

Council  to  make  a  very  fair  sized 
piece    ol    woodland,   li    only   they  were 


gathered  together  and  grouped,  instead  of 
being  stretched  out  in  prim  parallel  lines.  But  it  would  be  a  strange-looking  and 
un-English  piece  of  woodland  at  the  best,  for  the  town  trees  are  foreigners,  and 
so  are  most  of  the  shrubs  in  our  suburban  gardens.  \Vc  are  accustomed  to  them 
in  their  urban  surroundings,  but  it  would  startle  us  to  come  across  a  plane  tree  in 
a  glade  of  the  New  Forest,  or  an  aucul>a  in  a  Midland  hedgerow.  When  we  see 
a  lime  tree  or  an  acacia  we  think  instinctively  of  avenues  and  terraces  ;  we  know 
that  the  hand  of  man  has  been  at  work  in  the  neighhourhood,  and  that  bricks 
and  mortar  amnot  be  very  far  ofT.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  see  an  oak  or  an 
elm  growing  in  a  suburban  garden  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  was  growing  there 
lx;fore  the  builder  laid  hands  upon  the  spot,  and  only  some  strange  chance 
preserved  it  from  the  fate  of  being  cut  down,  that  shrubs  from  the  Himalayas 
or  far  Cathay  might  grow  over  its  decaying  roots.  The  taste  of  the  landscape 
gardener  has  decreed  that  the  vegetable  life  of  civilisation  shall  differ  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  life  of  the  woods  and  hedges.  When  you  enter  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  town  you  leave  behind  you  the  sweet  natural  liberties  of  oak,  elm 
and  ash  in  exchange  for  the  conventionalities  of  the  shrublx-ry.  Not  that  one 
would  wish  to  speak  altogether  disresjK^ctfully  of  the  trees  we  meet  with  in  the 
streets  :  there  is  .something  gO(jd  to  be  said  of  the  maple-leaved  plane,  a  tree  which 
so  kindly  puts  forth  its  best  foliage  in  the  most  smoke-laden  atmosphere.  But 
though  it  lje  a  gentle  tree,  with  pleasant  manners,  always  looking  its  best  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  yet  it  wears  an  apologetic  air.  Look  at  it  when 
you  will,  either  in  its  youth  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  or  in  mature  age  in  the 
gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  it  is  but  a  substitute  for  something  nobler,  and  seems,  in 
the  droop  of  its  branches,  to  mutely  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  passer  by. 

Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  the  nobler  oak  grew  where  now  the  plane  tree  rears 
its  mottled  stem  and  spreads  its  scanty  and  monotonous  foliage.  But  in  Western 
I>ondon  there  is  little  left  to  tell  of  those  earlier  days.  It  must  have  Ijeen  very 
long  ago  when  .\cton  deserved  its  name  of  "  the  hamlet  among  the  oaks."  Even 
maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  usually  so  lavish  in  their  suggestions  of  forest 
growth,  do  not  venture  to  put  more  than  one  or  two  diminutive  shrubs  in  Western 
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Middlesex.  One  must  not,  of  course,  confide  in  seventeenth<entury  maps,  wMch 
are  really  impressionist  studies  rather  than  dull  mechanicat  surveys.  But  still,  if 
the  engraver  had  met  with  any  number  of  trees  on  his  ride  westward  over  Bagshot 

Heath,  he  would  certainly  have  managed  to  convoy  the  impression  of  a  forest  in 
that  dirertion  ;  and  \vc  know,  by  more  certiin  evidence  than  that  of  ear!\  map- 
maivers,  that  the  flat  ground  to  the  north  of  the  'I'hames  was  never  wooded  within 
historic  times.     In  the  days  when  there  was  a  royal  chase  in  Essex,  and  a  much 
larger  forest  on  the  Surrey  uplands,  there  were,  in  tiic  valley  between,  only  i.soiaied 
patches  of  woodland,  and  most  of  these  came  in  very  early  days  into  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator,  either  as  pleasure  resorts  for  the  king  or  as  parks  for  the  nobles.  In 
the  districts  immediately  to  the  west  of  London  there  may  now  be  said  to  be  no 
woods  worth  enumerating,  almost  the  last  rcmmnt  being  a  plantation  near  Feltharo, 
which  is  now  disappearing  under  the  haii<ls  of  the  builder.     But  the  south-western 
districts  still  ret.iiti,  and,  let  us  ho|xj,  will  long  contmue  to  preserve,  some  bits  of 
sylvan  scenery  which  will  vie  in  lx.*auty  with  any  that  the  home  comities  ran  s1k>\v. 
The  nearest  relic  of  woodland  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  within  the  liiuits  of 
the  old  manor  of  Mortlake,  which  anciently  comprised  the  districts  we  now  know 
as  Putney,  Wimbledon,  Barnes,  and  part  of  Kingston.   Coombe  Wood  is  now  the 
only  considerable  tract  of  woodland  remaining  in  this  district,  and  it  has  suffered 
materially  in  the  interests  of  railway  travelling.     It  is  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  but  the  hospitrdity  of  Lord  Ar(Iii!)ald  C.impbell  has  rendere<!  its  pleasant 
glades  familiar  to  many ;  though  they  may  retncml)er  it  less  on  its  own  account 
than  as  the  Ixickground  of  the  pastoral  plays  wiih  which  Lady  Archiljald  delighted 
society  a  few  seasons  ago.     Tliat  the  Duke  of  Cambritlge  should  present  these 
woods  to  the  nation  is  one  of  the  things  not  generally  e\i)ccted.    But  perhaps 
seventy  years  hence,  when  the  leases  fall  in,  London  may  be  able  to  make  terms 
for  the  rescue  from  the  builder  of  the  nearest  surviving  piece  of  wild  woodland 
in  the  south-western  district.    Two  generations  .igo  "  Wimbledon  Park  "  was  a  more 
beautiful  !)it  of  woodl.ind  than  C()oinl)e.  and  earlier  still  in  the  centur)'  there  was 
much  wood  on  the  common.    Ail  the  trees  were  poll.uds,  the  commoners  liavinic  the 
right  of  lopping  the  trees  for  fuel  in  the  autumn.     1  he  ancient  t  ereuiony  of  ilei  larmg 
the  common  open  for  this  pur^jose  took  place  on  Micluielmas  day,  and  the  light 
continued  until  Lady  day,  when  the  common  was  declared  closed.   The  custom  of 
annual  pollarding  was  very  general  in  the  case  of  woodlands  adjoining  open  waste, 
and  it  has  been  a  most  valuable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society.     It  was  to  a  large  extent  the  existence  of  this  custom  and  the  continued 
exercise  of  it  l)y  the  cotntnoners  of  Loughton  which  led  to  the  preservation  of  Kpping 
Forest  as  an  open  sjKicc.     But  of  course  the  custom  has  its  drawbacks  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view.     No  trees  can  attain  their  proper  growth  undfr  such 
conditions.    The  stem  is  deprived  of  all  dignity,  and  one  misses  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  a  real  forest  tree.   In  the  primeval  wood  die  trees  grow  farther  apart ; 
each  covers  a  wide  extent  of  ground,  and  suffers  nothing  to  grow  beneath  its  shade. 
In  the  pollarded  copse  the  trees  grow  close  to  each  other,  and  scarcely  seem  able 
to  maintain  their  place  in  the  struggle  with  the  underurowth.     Where  trees  are 
grown  for  profit,  ix)llarding  is  necessary  at  intervals,  but  the  b*  st  traditions  of 
wood'Taft  allow  at  least  fifteen  years  to  elapse   between  ea^h  operation.     In  the 
matiLirial  waste,  however,  the  trees  were  regarded  not  as  siielicr  fur  deer,  nor  as 
producers  of  timber,  still  less  as  objects  of  beauty  ;  they  were  regarded  simply  as 
providers  of  winter  fuel.    The  oak  fK>11ards  on  Wimbledon  Common  were  all  cut 
down  and  sold  in  1812,  apparently  without  jmy  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  commoners ;  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any  public  opinion  to  support  them 
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if  they  had  been  disposed  to  resist  The  furze  and  undergrowth  were,  however, 
suffered  to  remain,  and  the  continual  cutting  of  this  by  the  poor  of  the  [Kirish 
was  held  sufficient  evidence  of  customary  right  to  save  the  common  as  an  open 
space  when,  years  afterwards,  it  was  threatened  with  enclosure. 

In  1857  the  late  ICarl  Sjxrncer  sold  a  |X)rtion  of  the  est;Ue,  and  the  finest  bit  of 
woodland  in  the  south-western  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and 
became  known  as  "  Wimbledon  Park."  Ten  years  later  Wimbledon  common  had 
the  honour  of  originating  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces.  Putney 
Heath  is  the  earliest  of  their  trophies.  It  was  on  Wimbledon  Common  that  the  first 
iKittle  of  Englishmen  with  Englishmen  was  fought,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  was 
fitting  that  Wimbledon  Common  should  have  l)een  the  subject  of  the  first  contest 
in  the  prolonged  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  rights  in  open  s{xices. 


In  Coombe  Wood. 


The  most  conspicuous  trophy  of  this  struggle  is  the  singular  group  of  venerable 
beeches  situate  near  the  churchyard  at  Stoke  Pogis,  where  (iray  wrote  his  "Elegy." 
The  Burnham  Beeches  lie  .it  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Whitehall ;  yet 
they  are  more  properly  included  in  the  list  of  London  woods  than  many  that  lie 
nearer,  for  they  belong  now  to  the  City  Corporation. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Beeches  you  can  see  the  tower  of  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  northern  fringe  of  what  was  not  long  ago  a  royal  forest.  It  seems 
impossible  to  Ijelieve  that  the  Great  Forest  of  Windsor  existed  within  the  lifetime 
of  men  who  are  still  living  ;  but  in  fact  that  forest  was  enclosed  so  recently  as 
18 1 3.  With  the  exception  of  Epping  and  Hainault  (then  known  as  Waltham 
Chase),  it  was  the  last  survivor  of  fourteen  great  forests  enumerated  by  Six.'lman, 
the  Elizabethan  antiquary,  in  the  home  counties.  Windsor  Forest  extended  into 
three  counties,  and  its  circumference  exceeded  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It 
touched  Cobham  and  Chertsey  on  the  east,  Guildford  on  the  south,  and  Hutigerford 
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on  the  west.  These  limits  were  considerahly  rchicef!  at  intervals  during  the 
scvcntccalh  and  eigiuccaui  eciuuncs ;  bul  btill  at  the  bcgiiinuig  of  the  pre!>cal 
century  it  contained  twenty*four  thousand  acres.  The  whole  of  that  aiea  dis- 
appeared under  the  Act  of  1813 ;  and  Windsor  Forest  now  lives  only  in  tradition, 
save  as  to  the  patches  of  woodland  apportioned  to  the  Crown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Great  Park.  Near  the  Castle  there  is  not  much  to  remind  one  of  the 
native  woodland,  but  beyond  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  you  ran  still  enter  a  region 
of  glades  shaded  by  giant  trees,  which  we're  old  when  Henry  \  ill.  rested  from 
the  chise  Ix'neath  their  Ijranches,  or  when  Surrey  niedimed  tlie  praises  of  the 
fair  Ger.iidine  under  Uicir  shade.  They  liave  watched  over  English  poetry  from 
Si^enser  to  Shelley,  for  it  was  among  these  groves  that  "Alastor"  was  written. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  trees  entered  even  into  the  frigid  soul  of  Pope,  and  impelled 
him  to  show  in  his  Windsor  Forest  "  that  even  in  its  most  artificial  periods 
English  poetry  was  never  wholly  divorc  ed  from  its  old  loves  the  greenwood  tree, 
the  russet  plain  and  the  purple-dyed  heath. 

To  t!ic  south  and  south-cast  of  the  Great  Park  arc  numerous  oases  of  woodland 
preserved  by  individual  caprice  Iroin  the  ravages  of  the  plough.  These  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Great  Forest  of  Windsor  extend  from  Virguiia  Water  southward  to 
Guildford  and  eastward  to  Kingston,  Epsom,  and  Leatherhead — ^in  fact,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Greater  London. 

Weybridge  station  furnishes  the  best  introduction  to  the  characteristic  scenery 
of  Surrey.  Notwithstanding  its  nearness  to  the  capital,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wildness  in  Surrey  which  is  not  exactly  paralleled  in  any  other 
county  except  Hampshire.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  wildness  of  a  Yorkshire  moor 
or  a  Scotch  glen,  but  it  is  removed  quite  as  far  from  the  pastoral  luxuriance  of  the 
Midhmds  and  the  Thames  valley.  Its  great  characteristic  is  the  heather  and  gorse- 
clad  commons,  mingled  with  trees  grown  in  a  milder  climate  than  seems  suited 
either  to  heather  or  gorsc.  We  have  the  heather  on  the  northern  moors,  but  we  have 
not  the  trees  as  well.  A  walk  from  Weybridge  to  Ixatherfaead  will  introduce  the 
pedestrian  to  much  of  this  characteristic  scenery.  At  the  outset  Weybridge  common, 
with  its  sand  and  heather,  lies  between  the  jwrks  of  Oatlands  and  Burwood. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  Weybridge  rises  St.  (ieorge's  Hill,  where  siindy  wastes 
Willi  eluni(K>  ol  iiealiier  and  gorse  arc  associated  with  yews  and  hawthorns.  This 
hill  is  very  little  known  to  Londoners,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  worth  visiting  as 
Box  HilL  The  view  over  the  Thames  valley  is  magnificent  On  the  south  sloi>e 
of  the  hill  towards  Cobham  is  a  fir  wood  where  are  more  squirrels  than  anywhere 
else  so  near  town,  while  the  bracken  below  is  a  paradise  for  r  il»l)its  Southward  of 
Cobham  is  the  rural  heart  of  Surrey — a  country  of  woodland  intersjjersed  with 
common,  upon  which  grow  gorse  and  ling  surrounding  the  nf)b!est  of  ancient  oaks. 
Part  ol  tiiis  country  is  still  a  wiliieniLss,  notwithsiaiuhng  railways  and  steam  ploughs. 
There  are  roads  overrun  wuh  bracken  and  bramble  and  thistle  fighimg  out  their 
ancient  battle  on  the  uplands.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  remote  district — 
as  remote  in  some  senses  as  Glaramam  or  Schiehallion — should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  Cathedral  or  Apostolic  Church  of  the  Irvingites,  while  within  a  reasonable 
walk  of  it  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  older  faith — the  church  of  Stoke  D'-Abernon, 
with  the  oldest  brasses  in  England.  If  this  long  walk  is  continued  to  Leatherhead 
the  jK-destnan  will  j>ass  Norbury  Park,  which  is  one  of  the  few  parks  where 
Nature  has  lieen  allowed  to  make  her  own  selection  among  trees.  Braylev,  the 
county  iiistonan,  notues  that  where  the  oak  lias  decayed  in  this  park  the  beech 
has  succeeded  it,  and  where  the  beech  has  decayed  ash  has  sprung  up  in  its  place. 
The  succession  of  oak  and  beech  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the  supplanting 
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of  ever)'  other  tree  by 
the  ash  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation. 
But  what  is  remarkable 
about  Norbury,  though 
it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
chronicler,  is  that  the 
yew  tree  appears  really 
to  be  the  monarch  of 
the  domain,  and  to  have 
kept  all  the  other  trees 
in  check,  even  if  it  has 
not  actually  slain  them. 
It  is  possible  that  if  man 
had  not  interfered  with 
the  course  of  selection 
the  yew  and  the  ash 
would  have  monopolised 
l^tween  them  the  forests 
of  Southern  Britain. 

In  the  days  when 
England  was  an  "  isle 
of  blowing  woodland," 
London  had  a  complete 
l>elt  of  forest  surround- 
ing it  on  all  sides,  with 
the  exception  of  a  gap 
on  the  south-east,  which 
was  occupied  by  morass, 
and  another  gap  on  the 
west,  where  to  the  north 
of  the  Thames  there  was 
a  s]Kice  of  clear  country. 
How    dense    was  the 

woodland  to  the  south  we  may  estimate  from  the  fact  that  it  took  a  hundred 
years  for  our  English  forefathers,  advancing  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  to  possess 
themselves  of  London.  They  could  not  come  by  way  of  Bermondsey  because  the 
morass  stretched  up  to  the  high  ground  of  I'eckham  ;  and  from  thence  right  round 
to  the  river  again  at  Richmond  the  forest  formed  an  impenetraljle  obstacle.  When 
London  was  taken  by  the  Saxons,  it  was  not  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  but  from  the 
little  strip  of  open  country  on  the  west,  that  its  assailants  were  able  to  reach  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  southern  woods  must  have  disappeared  before  the  days 
of  the  Norman  settlement,  for  those  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  are  isolated 
patches  entirely  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Andredesweald,  which  still 
by  stretched  beyond  the  Croydon  hills.  There  is  nothing  now  existing  in  Surrey 
to  which  we  can  give  the  name  of  primeval  forest,  but  there  are  many  trees  still 
standing  which  must  have  lived  through  all  these  vicissitudes.  The  yews  in  the 
"  Druids'  Walk "  of  Norbury  Park,  near  Leatherhead,  the  beeches  in  the  same 
enclosure,  some  of  the  oaks  at  Purley  and  Addington,  and  the  yew  trees  at 
Warlingham  and  Chelsham,  are  trees  of  whose  antiquity  any  county  might  be  proud. 

Nearer  London  the  trees  of  forest  rank  are  scantier,  but  there  are  still  places 
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within  the  fifteen-mile  radius,  whi(  h  tlie  Committee  on  Couunons  fixed  as  the  limit 
of  metropolitan  open  spaces,  where  the  waylaicr  might  for  a  moment  fancy  himself 
back  in  the  days  of  the  long  bow.  In  the  soath-eastern  district  there  is  a  quadrant 
of  woodland  patches  extending  from  Plumstead  to  Croydon,  from  the  Dover  Road 
to  the  Brighton  Road.  If  the  exigencies  of  civilised  life  did  not  prevent  it,  a  man 
might  still  walk  along  this  quadrant,  passing  three  p:irts  of  the  way  under  the  shade 
of  oak  or  Ijeech  or  pine.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  now  park  land,  and  has  been  cropped 
or  replanted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owners ;  hut  many  old  trees  remain,  and  those 
that  arc  not  old  are  at  least  the  legitimate  successors  of  tlie  old  forest  growth. 
Most  easterly  of  the  Lontion  woods  is  that  which  formerly  stood  ou  the  land  of  the 
Abbey  of  Plumstead.  None  of  the  Abbey  wood  is  now  left,  but  fortunately  part 
of  the  domain  has  been  secured  to  the  public,  and  through  the  generous  assistance 
of  private  individuab  a  bit  of  modem  woodland  has  been  added  to  the  open  space. 
Plumstead  Common  and  Bostall  Heath  were  aroon^t  the  first  fruits  of  the  labours 
of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society.  They  Were  threatened  with  destructi<m  by 
the  Provost  and  Scholars  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Plumstead,  and  who  offered  the  common  for  s;de  in  building  lots,  and  enclosed 
the  heath  to  let  for  agricultural  jjurposes.  Fortunately  the  residents  had  public 
spirit  enough  to  level  the  fences,  and  to  encounter  the  College  in  the  Law  Courts. 
Still  more  fortunately  it  happened  that  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  was  a  local  landowner: 
he  >  not  only  gave  the  commoners  active  support  in  the  defence  of  thdr  rights,  but 
when  the  open  space  was  saved,  he  offered  sixty-two  acres  of  woodland  at  such  a 
modest  price  as  enabled  the  Council  to  add  it  to  the  common. 

The  nearest  approach  to  wild  woodland  within  fifteen  miles  of  London  (at  all 
events  on  the  sotith  side  of  the  Thames)  is  to  be  found  within  reach  of  the 
Chelsfield  and  Halstead  stations  on  the  South-Eastcrn  Railway  (dirett  Tonbridge 
line).  The  Knockholt  Ixrechcs,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Halstead,  are  a 
familiar  object  to  those  who  have  looked  south-eastward  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  they  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the  top  of  Parliament  Hill,  or  even 
from  Harrow.  The  view  from  them  is  less  known,  but  to  the  lover  of  woodland  it 
is  more  interesting  ;  for  here,  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  are  clustered  some 
genuine  remains  of  the  Andredesweald.  Hereabouts  the  forest  retained  its  pristine 
character  certainly  later  than  Kli/alKJthan  times  ;  and  witliin  the  memory  of  men 
still  in  the  j)rime  of  life  the  Cudiuun  woods  (a  spot  hallowed  by  its  associations 
with  Charles  Darwin)  enjoyed  mucli  of  their  ancient  wildness.  Quite  recently — 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  fact — their  area  has  been  much  curtailed,  and  the 
ground  which  was  sheltered  by  oak  and  beech  now  grows  whole-fruit  jam  in  its 
earlier  stages.  Still  there  are  sufficient  vestiges  of  woodland  left  to  make  the  view 
from  the  Knockholt  beeches  an  object-lesson  in  English  history.  To  look  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  over  to  the  glimmer  of  sunlight  on  the  glass  of  the 
Sydenham  Palace,  with  the  smoke  of  London  behind  it,  and  them  to  turn  towards 
the  woods  l)elow,  is  to  step  back  at  least  three  centuries.  You  can  realise  that 
this  was  once  a  land  of  forests,  and  the  cultivated  p;Uclics  are  but  clcarmgs.  it  is 
the  wood.i  that  arc  old,  and  the  fields  and  pastures  are  new. 

Nearer  London  there  are  naturally  still  fewer  relics  of  woodland  Of  the  belt 
which  once  stretched  from  Peckham,  through  Sydenham,  nearly  to  Croydon,  little 
is  left  but  the  reminiscences  contained  in  the  names  Forest  Hill  and  Norwood. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  patch  which,  being  inclosed  by  the  Dulwich  College 
authorities,  has  up  to  the  present  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  builder.  This  is  ail 
that  is  left  to  us  of  the  threat  wood,  where  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  gipsies  and  vagrants  made  their  home.    The  last  of  the  troglodytes  was 
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one  Matthews,  a  notorious  character  in  his  day,  who  for  thirty  years  lived  in  a 
cave  in  the  Dulwich  woods,  and  died  in  a  good  old  prehistoric  fashion,  being 
murdered  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  in  the  year  1803.  The  Norwood  gipsies 
formed  at  one  time  a  numerous  community,  and  two  of  their  "queens"  lie 
buried  in  the  neighl)ourhood — one,  Margaret  Kinch,  buried  at  Beckenham  in 
1740,  at  the  reputed  age  of  a  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  her  successor,  probably 
the  last  of  her  line,  buried  with  some  marks  of  rude  pomp  at  Dulwich  in  1768. 
At  the  time  when  Thomas  Campbell  settled  at  Sydenham  it  was  still  a  village 
in  the  wood,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  not  much  less  in  extent  than  when, 
in  the  Parliamentary  survey  of  1646,  it  was  desrrilx,'d  as  the  "Nor  Wood,  of  830 
acres,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon  have  mastage  for  swine  without  stint." 
This  survey  refers  only  to  the  portion  of  the  wood  lying  within  Croydon  manor, 
and  does  not  include  the  woodlands  on  the  northern  slopes,  which  covered  the 


£iif!eld  Wooda  from  Clay  Hill. 

districts  now  known  as  Gipsy  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  and  Sydenham  Hill.  Aubrey 
speaks  of  it  (after  the  Restoration)  as  a  great  wood,  wherein  was  an  "  ancient 
remarkable  tree  called  Vicar's  Oak,  where  four  parishes  meet  in  a  point."  One 
other  oak  in  the  same  wood  had,  in  Aubrey's  day,  acquired  an  evil  reputation.  It 
bore  mistletoe ;  and  one  who  cut  it  was  stricken  with  lameness,  another  with 
sudden  blindness,  while  a  third  who,  in  1678,  attempted  to  cut  down  the  tree  fell 
instantly  and  broke  his  leg. 

The  name  Norwood  was  obviously  given  with  a  reference  to  something  in  the 
south  ;  and  this  something  was  the  community  clustering  round  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  at  Croydon — a  community  principally  of  "colliers"  or  charcoal  burners. 
The  north  woods  furnished  the  colliers  of  Croydon  with  the  raw  material  of  their 
trade.  In  the  days  when  sea-borne  coal  was  an  occasional  luxury,  charcoal  from 
Croydon  furnished  the  kitchen  of  the  private  citizen  of  London,  and  a  charcoal 
fire  cooked  the  dinners  at  the  Mansion  House.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  Croydon  seems  to  have  had  much  the  sort  of  reputation  which  Sheffield 
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or  Masbro'  has  at  present.  A  wit  of  the  Restoration  |x:riod  speaks  of  it  as  a 
place  "cloath'd  in  black,  where  you  may  well  smelly  but  never  see,  your  way." 
Those  who  associate  the  smoke  of  the  charcoal  burners  with  a  clearing  in  the 
Vosges  or  the  Black  Forest  may  probably  think  the  description  overstrained ;  but 

more  sober  chroniclers  give  but  an  indifferent  account  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
Croydon  valley.  Ik'tween  the  edge  of  Nf)r\vood  and  the  present  site  of  Croydon 
was  a  dismal  swamp,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  smoke  must  have  lam  heavily. 
Across  this  morass  there  were  apparently  only  two  forest  paths — one  leadmg  m 
the  direction  of  Sircatham,  and  the  other  to  the  site  of  a  woodland  house  of 
refreshment  which  in  later  tiroes  became  locally  famous  as  the  "Jolly  Sailors"; 
to  which  house  of  entertainment  people  used  to  drive  from  London  for  a  day  in 
the  woods.  On  the  Croydon  edge  of  the  morass  stood  a  farm  known  as  Colliet's 
Water,  once  the  property  of  John  (rilpin,  who  retired  here  in  dignified  seclusion, 
unconscious  of  the  inmiortality  which  Cowper  was  shortly  afterwards  to  confer  on  him. 

To  the  south  of  Croydon— and,  indeed,  all  along  the  slo|x?s  of  the  chalk  downs — 
are  bits  of  woodland  which,  though  now  existing  as  isolated  and  inclo^cd  patches, 
exhil)it  better  speciiiicns  of  f(jrcst  trees  than  arc  to  be  found  elsewhere  round 
London.  I  he  King's  Wood,  which  once  stretched  from  Sandersiead  to  Wailmglum, 
Still  lines  the  highway.  The  juniper  tree  flourishes  here,  and,  it  is  said,  nowhere 
else  in  the  county.  The  old  oaks  of  Purley  still  stand,  as  they  stood  when  Horne 
Tooke  **  diversed  "  beneath  their  shade.  The  yews  of  Warlii^ham  and  Cheldiam  are 
the  finest  memorials  of  the  time  when  yew  trees  formed  our  first  line  of  defence. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  West  Wickham  church  is  a  magnificent  group  of  old 
oaks  ;  nnd  in  the  small  wood  on  the  way  between  West  Wickham  and  Addington 
are  some  still  more  ancient,  anions  the  lujlhjw  stems  of  which  Millais  selected  the 
model  for  liis  picture  of  the  "  Proscribed  Royalist" 

The  road  from  Croydon  over  Banstead  Downs  gives  a  succession  of  views  over 
those  detached  outliers  of  the  Andredesweald,  which  the  march  of  agriculture  has 
still  left  standing.  The  Banstead  commons  are  themselves  of  great  interest  as  a 
memorial  of  the  most  stubbornly  fought  contest  (with  one  exception)  in  the  whole 
record  of  the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces.  The  legal  contest  lasted 
altogether  for  thirty  years,  and  the  triunipli  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society 
was  consummated  only  in  1893  by  the  ad  ip'ion  of  a  scheme  under  the  Metropohtan 
Commons  Act  for  the  prc^er\atl()n  of  Luc  d(»wns  and  heath  as  open  Hj>aces  for 
ever.  The  view  from  the  downs  to  the  south  and  west  o|xms>  up  more  considerable 
patches  of  woodland,  with  still  finer  trees.  Box  Hill,  the  Vale  of  Mickleham,  and 
Norbury  Vaxk  are  probably  Jcnown  by  name  to  many  who  have  never  visited  them. 
Norbury  Park  boasts  the  possession  of  the  finest  groups  of  ancient  trees  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  without  quite  admitting  a  claim  which  may  perhaps  be  contested  by 
Ampthill  or  Clumljcr,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Evelyn's  praises  are  not  exaggerated, 
though  he  does  not  mention  some  of  the  features  which  most  strike  a  modem 
visitor.  The  Druids'  Walk  of  ye\vs  is  unlike  anythiriL;  else  in  England,  and  the 
beeches  iiavc  liere  found  a  soil  exactly  .suited  to  them.  Box  Hill,  it  may  be  hoped, 
is  really  well  known,  not  only  by  name  but  by  actual  acquaintance ;  for  it  has  been 
the  favourite  resort  picnic  parties  ever  since  the  days  when  Jane  Austen's 
£mma  arranged  her  "exploring"  party  there,  and  was  so  rude  to  Miss  Bates 
under  the  shade  of  the  yew  trees.  The  commercial  value  of  boxwood  is  no  longer 
quite  what  it  was  a  century  ago,  when  ^10,000  was  given  for  all  the  wood  of 
more  than  twenty  years*  growth  on  the  hill  ;  but  it  is  still  wanted  in  quantity 
sutticicnl  to  ensure  the  culture  of  the  tree.  This  is  not  ihc  only  place  where  it 
grows  wild,  for  there  is  a  natural  wood  of  box  trees  on  an  estate  m  the  Chiltems ; 
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but  the  tree  has  not  yet  been  persuaded  to  regard  itself  as  a  lutive,  and  Box  Hill 
is  likely  to  remain  the  only  wood  of  box'trees  in  the  British  Isles  which  is  accessible 
to  the  public.  One  historian  has  su^ested  that  the  original  planting  of  the  hill  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  fact  that  the  name  is  older  by  four  hundred 
years  than  the  era  of  the  Stuarts  sufliciently  refutes  the  calumny. 

The  woods  in  the  south  and  west  of  I^ndon  nrr  merely  isolated  local  patches, 
and — with  the  single  exccptinn  of  Winrlsor— nevt-r  Inmiefl  part  of  any  forest;  l>ut 
the  wdods  of  tiie  nortli  and  north-eastern  distrn  ts  can  l»ast  of  a  nuu  h  more 
(.iiguificil  ancestry.  W  hen  uur  N\»nnan  conquerors  landed,  the  whole  face  of  East 
Anglia  was  covered  with  a  vast  forest,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  the  Wash, 
where  it  joined  the  forest  of  Lincolnshire,  known  as  the  Bruneswald.  The  woods 
of  Essex  had  for  a  hundred  years  kept  the  East  Saxons  at  bay,  and  they  enabled 
the  band  of  Eni^lish  outlaws  to  defy  the  Norman  Conqueror  for  nuiny  years  after 
he  had  harried  tlic  North  and  quieted  the  Midlands.  Readers  of  Charles  Kiiv^sley's 
story  of  the  henland  struggle  might  jx^rhaps  he  led  to  infer  that  in  early  Norman 
days  Essex  was  open  country,  and  that  the  forest  Ixigan  only  on  the  north  and 
west  borders  of  the  Fens  ;  but  in  fact  all  the  land  that  was  not  covered  with  water 
was  covered  with  trees  from  the  river  Lea  to  the  clifis  of  Cromer.  1  wo  fragments 
of  the  southernmost  end  of  this  great  forest  survived  the  clearings  of  later  centuries: 
one  long  known  as  Waltham  Chase,  of  which  Epping  Forest  is  a  legacy ;  and  the 
other  the  great  wood  belonging  to  the  .\bl^y  of  St  Albans,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  had  any  one  name,  but  of  which  the  woods  how  dotted  over  Middlesex 
and  Hertford  are  the  relics.  Tn  these  woods  the  boar  and  the  wild  ox  continued 
to  roam  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  a  strange  chain  of  events  which  ha>  [)re>er\'ed  to  us  ten  square  miles  of 
ancient  woodland  in  the  close  neighlx)urhood  of  the  capiul.  If  Harold  had  not 
prostrated  himself  before  the  crucifix  at  Waltham  on  his  way  from  Stamford  Bridge 
to  Senlac  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  of  Epping  Forest  by  this  time  except 
the  name.  When  the  sacred  image  bowed  before  the  last  ctf  the  English  the  fame 
of  the  Abbey  was  established  Ijefore  all  Christendom,  and  with  the  reputation  for 
superior  siinctity  came  worldly  recogtiition  and  reward.  Richard  I.  gave  the  ''great 
wo<jd  "  to  the  community  which  guarded  the  sacred  image,  and  henceforward  it 
was  known  as  Waltham  Chase,  in  Camden's  time  it  was  "  a  chace  of  vast  extent, 
full  of  game,  the  largest  and  fattest  deer  in  the  kingdom."  When  the  inon.istenes 
were  despoiled  the  ownership  of  the  soil  jxisscd  into  private  liands,  but  the  Crown 
retained  the  sporting  rights  and  the  commoners  retained  the  right  of  grazing  cattle 
and  lopping  wood.  A  century  later  the  Forest  was  threatened  with  extinction  by 
Charles  L  "  for  supply  of  his  weighty  affairs,"  and  it  was  saved  only  by  the  turbulence 
of  the  commoners.  A  very  few  years  later  the  Parliament  would  have  sold  the 
forest  rights  for  the  supplies  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  sagacity  of  Cromwell 
snvcfl  tile  wood  from  destruction.  From  this  time  it  no  longer  served  the  purposes 
if  royal  sport :  the  verderers  ceased  to  exercise  their  prerogatives,  and  the  k )r(ls 
of  manors  began  the  work  of  encroachment.  In  1653,  when  the  Long  Parliament 
ascertained  the  limits  of  the  Forest,  it  contained  sixty  thousand  acres;  in  1793, 
when  the  Land  Revenue  Commission  reported  upon  it,  they  could  find  only  nine 
thousand  acres  remaining  unenclosed.  That  Commission,  with  an  amount  of  foresight 
for  which  we  seldom  give  credit  to  past  generations,  recommended  that  further 
inclosure  \ye  prevented  in  the  interests  of  the  increasing  population  of  tlie  capital. 
The  re<-ommendation  was  duly  pigt nnholed  and  for^-otten :  Epping  Forest  was  left 
for  another  fifty  years  to  the  ten<!er  mercies  of  the  lords  of  ninnnrs,  varied  by  the 
annual  incursion  of  the  Epping  Hunt,    The  estates  of  the  neighl>ourmg  landowners 
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grew  gradually  laiger  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  But  all  the  while  the  silent 
fwce  was  at  work  which  waa  eventually  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  the  woodland. 

Fa  cry  year,  on  the  eve  of  Martinmas,  as  the  clock  struck  twelvei  the  cottagers  of 
Loughttjn  lojipod  the  branches  of  the  pollard  oaks  and  beeches.  In  1848  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  again  directed  to  the  Forest,  and  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Comuions  rccomiiicndcd  ilial  it  be  disalToicsied  and  the  Crown 
rightJi  sold  lo  the  lord*  of  manors,  reserving  a  small  portion  for  recreation.  Within  a 
few  years  thn  was  accomplishedy  and  the  eighteen  lords  ci  manors  in  the  circuit  of 
the  Forest  became  the  owners  of  the  sporting  rights,  at  the  price  of  jQs  ^  <>icre.  Then 
inclosuie  began  on  all  sides,  and  in  fifteen  years  a  third  part  of  the  remaining 
forest  area  had  disappeared  behind  fences.  The  largest  single  encroachment  was 
that  of  the  Rector  of  Loughton,  who  took  in  at  once  thirteen  hundred  acres ;  and 
it  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  battle  of  the  Epping  Forest  riglits  was  fought. 

Here  for  many  ecniurics  the  inhabitants  had  maiiiUiined  the  <  ustoin  of  annual 
lopping,  beginning  each  year  at  midnight  on  St.  Marlin  s  Eve.  On  the  anniversary 
after  the  Rector's  inclosures,  in  1866,  a  labourer  named  VV'illingalc  and  his  two 
sons  went  out  at  midnight,  according  to  their  custom,  broke  through  the  Rectoi's 
fences  and  lopped  the  trees  for  two  hours.  They  were  prosecuted,  convicted  ol 
malicious  trespass,  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  hard  labour.  One  of  the  sons 
died  in  prison,  but  when  WiUingale  and  his  remainii^  son  came  out  they  had 
saved  Epping  Forest.  For  the  injustice  of  their  conviction  accomplished  that  which 
the  injustice  of  the  en(  ruachnieiits  would  never  by  itself  have  accomplished — it 
roused  public  indignation.  Money  wu.>  lorthcoming  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Loughton  commoners,  and  a  suit  wa^  begun  in  the  name  of  Willingale  claiming  a 
declaration  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Loughton  to  lop  the  Forest  trees. 
Through  many  devious  windings  this  suit  prolonged  itself  over  four  years,  and 
ultimately  became  abated  by  the  death  of  Willingale,  who  to  the  last  refused  to 
accept  any  money  compensation.  But  the  suit  had  served  the  purjwse  of  keeping 
the  Forest  tn  statu  quo  until  time  had  produced  a  more  formidable  champion.  The 
Cor|)oration  of  London,  as  purchasers  of  land  for  a  cemetery  at  Wanstead,  had 
become  commoners  of  a  manor  at  the  south  end  of  the  Forest,  and  an  action  was 
instituted  in  liie  name  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  against  sixteen  lords  of 
manors,  claiming  rights  of  common  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Forest,  an  injunction 
against  further  inclosures,  and  the  removal  of  all  fences  recently  erected.  The  suit 
was  terminated  in  1873  by  a  judgment  the  delivery  of  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  judicial  achievement  in  the  annals  of  the  English  bench.  After  n 
hearing  of  twenty-three  days  Sir  George  Jessel  proceeded  at  once,  without  pause 
and  withciut  the  use  of  a  single  note,  to  pronounce  a  judLMiicnt  dealin;^  with  as 
tangled  and  intricate  a  mass  of  case  law  and  evjilcnce  as  ever  was  subniitted  to  a 
court.  He  prunuuuced  for  the  plaintilTs  on  all  puiiiLs,  gianied  an  injunction  against 
further  encroachments,  and  ordered  all  fences  to  be  removed  which  had  been 
erected  within  twenty  years.  The  defendants  did  not  venture  to  appeal  gainst 
this  decision,  and  the  Forest  as  an  open  space  was  saved.  There  were  still, 
however,  many  points  of  detail  to  be  settled,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  ten  years 
later,  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  investigations  of  a  special 
arbitrator,  that  the  Forest  was  declared  open  by  Her  Majesty  in  j>erson. 

Of  the  sister  forest  of  Hainaiilt  not  a  vestige  remains,  sa'-e  in  the  name  of  a 
r<*a(l.  Yet  till  the  year  1851  this  was  a  finer  piece  of  woodland  than  Epping.  It 
di»»ippcared  entirely  iroiu  the  face  of  the  earth  within  six  weeks,  the  magnificent  oaks 
of  the  King^s  Wood  being  dragged  up  by  steam  ploughs  with  grappling  anchors 
attached  to  them,  in  the  interests  of  high  farming.  The  Royal  Commissioneis  who 
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South  Croydon,  from  Ciohamhurat  Woods. 

recommended  this  course  little  thought  that  in  forty  years  honourable  members 
would  rise  in  their  places  to  assure  Parliament  that  farming  in  Essex  was  dead, 
and  that  the  land  would  shortly  again  relapse  into  a  wilderness.     Even  if  it  did, 
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wc  shall  nevLr  live  to  see  another  Hainault  Forest,  and  \vc  may  be  thankful  that 
Charles  Dickens  saw  it  .md  proerved  some  recollection  of  it  in  "  IJarnahy  Rui1l;c.''* 

'1  iic  Uiflcrence  ia  I'aie  ot  tlic  tvvu  Uivisiua»  of  Wallhani  Cha.'jc  is  due  to  a  difference 
in  their  history.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  soil  of  Epping  passed 
into  private  hands,  while  the  soil  of  Hainault  remained  under  the  Crown.  Hence  the 
latter  passed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Cominissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
while  the  Crown  had  no  rights  over  Epping  save  the  obsolete  right  of  hunting  deer. 

On  the  west  o(  Waltham  Chase  only  a  small  strip  of  marshland  a^ow^  the  river 
Lea  separated  one  great  w(hk1  from  another.  liLnfield  Chase,  in  the  days  when  it 
was  the  favourite  huntmu  i^round  of  James  I.,  covered  nearly  eight  thousand 
acres,  and  extended  from  Knheld  to  liarnet  and  from  Pfttters  Bar  to  Ti^ttenhaiu. 
The  memory  of  this  royal  forest  is  preserved  in  fuiion  as  the  scene  of  the  closing 
episode  of  Scotfs  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  It  existed,  little  disturbed  by  buildings, 
until  1777,  when  an  Act  was  passed  for  its  inclosure,  and  the  whole  area  was 
divided,  three  thousand  acres  going  to  the  Crown  and  the  rest  being  distributed 
among  the  manors,  parishes  and  tithe  owners.  In  John  Evelyn's  time  there  were 
twenty-five  square  miles,  within  a  distance  of  foiirteei>  miles  from  London,  where 
"there  is  not  a  house,  barne,  church  or  building  l)esides  three  lodges  ...  a 
.solitarie  desert,  yet  stored  with  not  less  than  three  thousand  deere."  Though 
Enfield  Chase  has  cea.sed  to  exist  as  a  forcsi  loi  .i  hundred  and  twenty  years,  there 
are  still  large  portions  of  it  remaining,  and  the  lodges  still  exist  in  name  and 
situation,  though  the  buildings  are  new.  Trent  Park  and  Beech  Hill  Park  contain 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  old  woodland,  still  in  a  wild  condition.  These  are  no 
longer  accessible  to  the  general  public;  but  in  Hadley  Cbmmon  there  remains  a 
piece  of  the  chase  as  yet  uninclo.sed,  extending  over  more  than  two  hundred  acres : 
and  near  Winchmore  Hill  ar^d  Wood  Green  are  two  Other  portions  over  which  public 
rights  of  way  have  been  preserved. 

It  is  rather  reiiKirkahK  that  Spehnan,  in  his  list  of  English  forests  in  the  time 
of  Eliisabclh,  docs  n«)t  njcniion  Eniicld  Chase.  He  enumerates  seventy-six  forests, 
fourteen  of  which  are  in  the  home  counties,  but  not  one  is  mentioned  either  in 
Middlesex  or  in  Hertford.  But  as  the  antiquary  places  Hatfield  Forest  in  Essex, 
the  inference  is  that  he  grouped  under  this  term  not  only  Enfield  Chase  but  the 
two  great  stretches  of  woodlatid  which  in  mediaeval  days  were  known  together  as 
the  Forest  of  St.  .\lbans,  and  in  later  da)s  were  known  sejMrately  by  the  names  of 
Northaw  and  S^uthaw,  The  name  Northaw  survives  in  a  village  not  far  from 
Potters  I^ur  station,  tlirce  miles  north  of  Monk  Hadley.  The  district  is  still  largely 
woodland,  and  the  two  principal  estates  in  the  neigh Ijourhood  contain  large  areas 
of  natural  untrained  forest  growth.  This  is  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  great  wood,  of 
which  the  western  fringe  is  now  represented  at  Oxhey  and  Ruislip,  near  Pinner  station. 

Southaw  Forest  is  restricted  by  the  county  historians  to  the  woods  about  Barney 
but  it  must  anciently  have  been  much  more  extensive.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans  reached  to  points  which  are  now  included  within  the  Ixindon 
postal  tlelivery,  and  disputes  arose  l)etween  the  .Abbot  and  his  brother  of  Westminster 
as  to  the  right  to  e.vecute  justice  upon  marauders  on  the  branches  of  a  particular 
oak.  The  younger  Abbi-v  lost  no  opiiortunity  of  extending  its  domains  northward 
into  the  country  of  its  rival,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  granted  to  Westminster 
part  of  the  produce  d  his  woods  of  Kingsbury  and  his  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Hendon.  This  district,  though  no  longer  woodland,  is  at  least  beautifully  wooded, 
and  contains  a  number  of  shaded  and  secluded  footpaths  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
extent  and  variety  anywhere  near  London. 

J,  B.  Carule. 


I. 

THE  Missioniry  Board  at  Shanghai  was  holding  its  monthly  meeting.  Long 
reports  were  presented  of  how  the  work  was  going  on  in  Central  China. 
A  little  disgust  was  expressed  at  the  missionaries  in  Hupeh  and  Sztchuen, 
who  had  grown  tired  of  continuous  rioe  and  pork  as  diet,  actually  suggesting  a  case 

or  two  of  tinned  and  hoitled  deliracics. 

"  Mr.  Fliimox  writes  he  wants  tinned  soups  sent  hy  next  mail, "  said  Mr.  Wobble, 
the  president,  rolling  uneasily  in  his  chair.  '*  What  on  earth  does  he  want  tinned  soups 
for  ?  I  never  want  tinned  soups.  He's  always  complaining,  is  Flumox.  He  complained 
he  was  left  alone  for  two  years  at  Nan-KaL   Oi  course  I  knew  what  he  wanted." 

"Of  course,^  said  Mr.  Pettier  the  meek  man  of  the  Missionary  Board,  with  a 
thin  smile. 

"Of  course.  He  wanted  a  wife.  Well,  there  was  Miss  Seedy,  who  was  com- 
plaining ot  the  climate.  I  told  them  to  marry  one  another.  And  they  did.  Yet 
they're  not  content;  and  Flumox  is  writing  for  tinned  soup.  'I'inned  soup!  If  Mr. 
Flumo.x's  heart  was  in  tr.e  right  place,  he"d  be  gralelully  thanklui  lor  |)ork  and  rice." 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  tinned  soups,"  said  Samuel  Pekken,  who  had  once 
been  a  haberdasher  at  Peckham.  "But  I  hobject  to  this  marryin'  scheme.  It's 
doin'  'arm — ^it's  doin'  a  deal  of  'arm." 

Wobble,  as  chairman  of  the  Hoard,  had  a  right  to  glare  at  Pekken,  for  Pekkm 
somehow  was  always  raising  objections. 

"It's  the  l>est  thing  for  a  missionary  to  lu-  married."  Wohble  said,  "and  it's 
the  iK'st  thing  lor  a  missionary  woman  to  he  m.irried.  They  maybe  don't  know 
one  another :  they  can't,  living  in  places  hundreds  of  miles  ajjart  ;  but  I  know 
them,  and  I  know  what's  best  for  them— that  is,  if  their  hearts  is  in  the  right  place." 

That's  the  bother,"  said  Pekken ;  **  their  'earts  is  all  right,  but  it  ain't  sense. 
Hour,  I  ain*t  one  as  takes  much  account  of  them  there  'eathen  in  the  Shanghai 
Qub.  But  there's  somelhin'  in  what  they  tilks.  There's  that  Mr.  Tuppy,  the 
Consul  at  King-chung :  why,  'c  .says  'e's  married  seventeen  mission  women  these 
last  four  years.   An'  every  one  on  'em  was  over  thirty  years  old !    'E's  sarcastic  1 
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"'It's  the  best  thing  for  a  missionary  to  be  married,'  Wobble  said." 


An'  'e  says  as  how  there  ain't  a  good-lookin'  missionary  woman  in  the  whole 
Yang-tze  valley.  Well,  we  don't  want  looks.  As  you,  Mr.  Wobble,  says,  it's  'carts 
we  wants.  An'  what  I  says  is  this,  ours  is  a  bles.sed  work  ;  and  it  ain't  no  good 
playin'  inter  the  'ands  of  the  scoffers." 

He  looked  out  of  the  Board-room  window.  There  were  jinrickshas  clattering 
along  the  Bund,  and  English  children,  with  their  stunt-footed  Celestial  nurses,  were 
playing  in  the  gardens.    It  was  late  summer,  and  the  air  was  stifling. 

*'  There's  Mr.  Warne,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  chairman  ;  "  there's  Mr.  Wame  : 
he's  l)een  at  me  again." 

"Ah,  yes,  poor  Mr.  Warne!"  interposed  Mr.  Grieff,  the  .sad  man  of  the  Board. 
I'm  so  sorry  for  him.    His  is  a  hanl  case." 

"  Wasn't  you  goin'  ter  look  after  that  affair  of  his  ?  "  inquired  Pekken,  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  chairman. 

The  convers;iti()n  had  veered  two  jwints  up  to  the  wind. 

"Yes;  but  I  can't  lay  a  hand  on  a  wife  ever)'  day.    He  thinks  we  here  in  Shanghai 
have  got  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  wives  for  missionaries  in  the  interior." 
"  It  do  sometimes  seem  like  it,  '  grunted  S.imiiel  Pt  kken. 

'•I'm  very  sorry  for  our  friend  Warne,"  said  Mr.  Grieff;  "his  is  a  hard  case — 
a  very  hard  case." 

Which  indeed  it  was. 

11. 

Silas  Warnk  had  lieen  for  seven  years  at  the  little  mission  post  of  King-Ku, 
the  most  fever-laden  spot  in  the  whole  malarious  valley  of  the  Yang  tze. 


THE  KICKING  OF  SILAS  WARNE. 
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In  former  days  he  was  an  amiable,  inoffensive  undcr-clerk  at  Leicester,  But, 
when  the  fear  of  God  had  laid  grip-hold  of  his  soul,  he  confessed  himself  the 
worst  of  all  sinners.  He  came  to  China  beseeching  he  might  be  sent  to  the  most 
dangerous  place  in  the  mission  field  He  was  sent  to  King-Ku.  It  is  a  dirty, 
low-lying  city,  full  of  foul  odours  and  sickening  sights.  For  a  month  he  lived 
cheerfully  in  the  Jesu-tan^,  the  Mission-house,  a  poor  shanty  up  a  dirk  alley. 
There  were  feirfiil  stinks,  hut  he  didn't  mind  them.  He  went  into  the  narrow 
«;tret?ts  to  pre.u  h.  He  was  hustled,  and  mud  was  thrown  at  him.  He  knew  that 
was  the  fate  of  all  missionaries,  and  he  accepted  it  He  hoped  for  converts,  prayed 
for  thenk,  and  spent  his  spare  hours  wvt  Chinese  grammars.   But  he  got  no  converts. 

The  first  month  went,  the  second  month,  the  fifth  and  sixth  months,  and  still 
no  converts.    There  was  still  hope  in  his  heart,  but  there  was  no  enthusiasm. 

He  had  been  a  jovial  fellow,  in  his  mild  way,  had  Silas  Warne;  and  his 
loneliness  preyed  on  him. 

Once  a  week  a  little  granting;:  steamer,  plying  between  liankow  and  Ichang, 
came  by,  churning  the  brown  waleis  of  the  Yang  tze.  Once  or  twae  he  wandered 
down  to  the  river  bank  and  climbed  on  board.  But  the  captain  used  fearful  oaths, 
and  cursed  all  missionaries  to  his  very  face.  So  he  didn't  go  often. 

Silas  Warne  was  very  lonely.  And  that  loneliness  was  the  beginnitig  iA  all  the 
trouble.  He  didn't  r^ret  the  lie  irt  aches  that  came  to  him  many  times  a  day. 
He  hoped  all  would  Ik;  right  in  the  end,  even  though  converts  were  not  made 
as  quickly  as  he  expected. 

But  in  the  evening  he  went  to  the  hoiiMtop  ami  lookc*!  over  the  jumMed, 
crazy  Chinese  city,  with  here  and  theie  the  no.sc  of  some  temple  sticking  out ;  and 
he  heard  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and  he  watched  the  junks  slip  down  stream. 

He  was  quite  alone,  and  he  would  think  sometimes  of  when  he  played  cricket 
in  Leicestershire,  which  was  far,  far  away  across  the  seas. 

Then  he  wrote  and  told  Mr.  Wobble  he  was  lonely — that  he  was  afraid  he 
hadn't  the  physical  or  moral  strength  to  ^ght  the  Iiopeless  battle  much  longer. 
Wo?)hle  wrote  hack  a  cheery  letter:  all  would  be  right  by-and-by  :  <^om\  seed  was 
being  sown;  the  harvest  would  lie  coming;  meanwhile  it  would  Ije  much  better 
if  Warne  married  :  there  was  Miss  Jane  Pickering  at  Hankow ;  she  was  wilhng  to 
marry;  let  Warne  go  down  to  Hankow  and  be  married;  if  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place  good  would  be  sure  to  come  of  it 

Warne  went  to  Hankow.  His  loneliness  had  eaten  the  life  Out  of  him,  and  he 
jump>ed  at  the  idea  of  marriage  as  his  only  safety.  True,  he  wasn't  impressed  with 
Mi>s  Pi<  kering.  She  was  thirty-five^  and  vinegary  by  temperament  There  was  no 
love-making. 

Warne  married  her  and  took  her  Ixick  to  King-Ku.  But  his  thoughts  not 
infrequently  strayed  to  a  bright,  fluffy-headed  missionary  lass  he  met  in  the 
Mission^house  at  Hankow.  He  thought  if  it  had  only  been  Miss  Hilda  Watts  he 
had  married  he  would  have  been  ten  times  more  enthusiastic  She  was  a  Midlands 
girl,  and  they  had  talked  for  ten  minutes  and  looked  one  another  in  the  eyes. 

Anyway  he  had  married  Jane  Pickering.  And  Mrs.  Warne,  as  she  now  was, 
didn't  improve  matters.  She  reviled  the  Mission  Board  at  Shanghai  as  a  lot  of 
fools.  She  nagged  at  her  husband.  And  she  was  always  certain  she  would  wear  a 
golden  crown  in  the  next  world. 

In  eighteen  months  she  died  King-Ku  and  its  smells  would  ha\c  kdled  any 
average  woman  in  three  months.  But  Mrs.  Warne  had  as  much  yoniempt  for  the 
King-Ku  fever  as  she  had  for  King-Ku  itself.  a 

After  he  buried  his  wife,  Silas  Warne  sometimes  thought  of  her;  and  tears 
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"In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  housetop,  and  looked  ooer  the  Jumbled,  enry  Chinete  city." 


would  occasionally  come  into  his  eyes.  For,  you  see,  he  was  a  good-hearted  sort 
of  fellow. 

Years  sli|){)ed  on.  He  reached  the  point  of  confessing  to  himself  that  his 
marriage  to  Jane  Pickering  had  la-en  a  mistake.  There  had  never  been  a  tinge  of 
sympathy  lK:t\\een  them. 

He  went  on  with  his  work.  Daily  he  preached  in  the  streets.  Now  and  then 
he  was  chased.  Once  for  a  whole  week  he  trembled  at  the  rumours  that  tlie 
Jfsu-tang  was  going  to  be  burnt  down  and  he  be  the  victim  of  a  Chinese  mol). 
That  was  when  one  of  those  periothcal  waves  of  anti -foreign  agitation  swe|)t  up  the 
Vang-t/.e  river.    Hut  the  excitement  died. 

Once  more  he  thought  if  only  he  had  a  wife,  a  woman  like  that  bright  slip  of 
a  girl  he  had  seen  at  Hankow,  how  he  would  l)e  able  to  throw  his  heart  into  the 
work  of  siving  the  C!hinese  I 

.Another  letter  went  down  to  Shanghai.  But  this  time  he  did  not  say  he  was 
lonely,  and  .so  allow  the  Mission  Board  to  draw  a  conclusion.     He  wrote  to 
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Mr.  Wobble  plainly  and  clearly  that  he  wanted  a  wife ;  and  then  he  hinted— with  a 
thought  in  his  mind,  but  the  precise  thought  he  didn't  mention— that  it'  he  went  on 
lenve  to  Hankow  for  a  month  or  two  perhaps  he  might  meet  with  a  lady  wiio  would 
be  williog  to  share  the  task  of  fighting  the  maiaha  and  saving  the  souls  of  King-ku. 
•  •  •  •  •  ♦  » 

At  the  last  Board  Meeting  this  letter  had  come  forward.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  letter ;  but  it  was  a  particular  matter  which,  through  long  custom,  was  left 
to  Mr.  Wobble  to  decide  up. 

And  now  Mr.  Samuel  Pekken  was  asking,  **  What's  been  done  ? " 

"NothiiiL;  s  been  done,"  said  Mr.  Wobble.  *' 1  did  throw  out  a  word  or  two 
to  Miss  Chittie,  the  schoolmistress  down  from  Chefoo.  But  she  didn't — ^no,  she 
didn't  exactly  see  it." 

**  I'lii  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Gridf. 
She  s  a  good-Iookin'  'un,"  buuiuel  Pekken  remarked.    "  I'm  agin  this  marryin' 
business,  but  if  I  was  in  favour  of  it,  it's  not  girls  like  Miss  Chittle  I'd  be  sendin' 
to  King-Ku  to  die  of  fever.    Let's  see :  there  was  a  Mrs,  Warne  afore,  wasn't  there  }  " 

"Yes,  but  she  died  four  or  five  years  ago." 

"Oh  ye>,  I  rtiminlHT,"  addid  Pekken;  "she  wasn't  no  beauty,  she  wasn't  If 
there's  a  good-lookin'  girl  alxjut,  I  reckon  we'd  lx.'lter  keei)  her  in  a  treaty  port,  so 
a:i  {)«'nj>!c  "H  see  it's  not  all  scarerrows  \vc  have  among  ihr  mission  w  omrn.  But 
Brother  Warne  had  better  have  some  one.  It's  a  niisiy  place  is  Kiiig-Ku,  and 
I  should  think  it's  a  bit  lonely." 

Mr.  Wobble  sat  uneasily  in  his  chair.  Now  and  then  he  dabbed  his  ix.-rspiring 
forehead  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Wobble  brought  his  big  fat  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a 
thump,  and  made  all  the  }>ens  on  the  table  jump. 

"Of  course!"  he  shouted,  with  something  near  a  roar:  "there's  Miss  Canott, 
the  girl  down  at  the  /(AV/  Arz/s,'  in  t!ic  native  city." 

Mr.  Pekken  i,'ave  a  l\^i^t  lu  his  c>cbrows.  "Girl  do  you  call  'er?  She  was 
thirty  \i  a  day  when  >l»e  came  out  'ere,  and  she's  been  in  China  ten  years.  Why, 
an'  she's  got  red  'air." 

"  Red  hair ! "  repeated  Mr.  GriefT.  "  I)o  you  mean  the  girl  that  walks  on  the 
Oat  of  her  feet?   Oh,  I'm  so  sorry. ' 

"  She's  the  very  woman,"  said  Mr.  Wobble. 

*' l^!t  a  woman  that  is  forty,  flat  f  i  t.  d  and  red-'eaded :  well,  it  don't  seem 
exactly  fair  to  Brother  Warne,"  observed  Samuci  iVkken  a  little  re|K'ntantly. 

"  it'll  be  all  right  if  his  heart's  only  in  the  right  place,"  said  the  head  of  the 
Board  decisively. 

"  Yes,  but  what  if  'e  don't  like  red  'air?  " 

III. 

Silas  Warne  sat  amid  a  pile  of  goods  and  chattels  on  the  banks  of  the  muddy 
Yang  tze.  There  was  no  telling  to  a  do/.en  hours  when  the  gruniintr.  slow  moving 
little  steamer  wouUI  come  puffing  up  the  river.  Besides,  the  cainam  was  a  gruff- 
throated,  sandy-whiskered  old  reprobate,  and  at  a  place  like  King-Ku  he  would 
never  do  more  than  slow  down.  Therefore  if  any  pvissengcrs — who  were  generally 
Chinamen — ^were  not  in  a  sampan  ready  to  clamlier  al>oard  he  never  waited. 

The  missionary  knew  this.  He  had  his  boxes  on  the  river  side,  and  he  sat 
amoi^  the  heap.  The  houses  were  higher  up  the  bank- a  long  string  of  misshapen, 
spout-roofed  buildings.  A  few  Celestials,  with  their  |)igtails  tied  al)out  their  heads, 
were  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  river  and  the  city,  carrying 
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pails  ot  water.  A  shrill-voiced  woman  was  sitting  at  a  doorway  swearing  at  her 
daughter-in-law.  Tattcr-sailed  junks  were  dodging  on  the  ruffled  brown  waters  of 
the  Yang-tze, 

He  was  leaving  King-Ku  for  good.  A  new  recruit,  fired  with  fresh  enthusiasm, 
was  in  a  month  or  two  to  undertake  the  work.    Wame  had  been  ordered  to 

Chung-king-fii. 

Chiin^  king-fu  was  six  hundred  milo  fartlicr  up  the  river,  and  it  would  take 
him  months  to  get  there.  From  Ich.in^  he  would  have  to  travel  lluough  the 
great  black  gorges  in  a  native  boat— travel  away  to  the  west,  to  the  far,  far  west, 
to  where  there  wouldn^t  be  even  a  passing  steamer  once  a  week.  More  than  ever 
he  seemed  to  be  shutting  the  door  on  the  world.  Yet  there  would  be  other 
missionaries  in  that  great,  noisy,  hump-backed  city  of  Chung-king-fu !  Perhaps 
after  all  he  wouldn*t  be  so  lonely ! 

Yet  he  was  sorry  to  leave  King-Ku.  Sc  vcn  lr)ng  years  had  he  laboured  there, 
and  his  suceess  was  as  notliing.  His  one  convert,  a  "rice  Christian,"  he  had 
dir^covcred  to  Ijc  a  thief  ;  so  he  had  diMiiissed  him.  And  the  man  with  a  grin 
went  back  to  the  wor^hiji  of  his  anccbturs. 

Wame  almost  forgot  that  on  the  steamer  SAas/,  by  which  he  would  gp  up  as 
fitf  as  Ichang,  there  would  be  also  travelling  Miss  Carrott  He  would  probably  be 
marrying  Miss  Carrott   Mr.  Wobble  had  written  to  him: — 

I  have  been  talking  with  an  estimable  lady,  Miss  Helen  Carrott  Her  heart  is 
filled  with  our  good  wurk.  She  is  willing  to  further  that  work  by  marriage.  She  agrees 
with  nie  that  if  only  tlie  heart  is  in  the  right  place  the  exterior  of  the  man  is  nothinij. 
She  will  come  up  by  the  ShasL  She  is  goin^  up  to  Chung-king  to  teach.  Jiut  ol 
course  she  understands  she  will  meet  you,  and  if  mutually  agreeable  you  can  easily  be 
married  at  Ichang.  Tliis  is  a  blessed  opportunity  for  two  good  people  to  labour  imntiy 
in  the  vineyard." 

Silas  Wame  accepted  his  approaching  marriage  to  Miss  Cirrott  without  demur. 

No  thrill  of  excitement  shook  him  as  he  saw  the  long  black  funnel  of  the 
S/iasi  come  edging  up  the  dull  breast  of  the  muddy  river.  He  helped  the 
boatman  lo  bvmdle  his  beNtn^ings  into  the  sampan,  and  ilicn  he  .sat  in  the  stern 
while  the  two  men,  with  ovcr-lieavy  oars,  stood  facing  the  prow,  and  with  short 
dips  and  many  exclamations  pushed  off  towards  the  swirling  mid-stream. 

The  Shasi  slowed  down.  Silas  Warne  saw  Europeans  on  the  upper  deck  eyeing 
him  casually.  On  the  lower  deck  were  hundreds  of  Celestials  jostling  and  yelling 
and  screaming.  He  jumix^d  aboard  and  stood  for  a  moment  among  the  dirong  of 
heathen,  while  superintending  the  hauling  up  of  his  baggage. 

The  sm<  !1  of  that  deck  was  loathsome.  It  was  the  odour  of  hot,  foul,  unwashed 
flesh,  N  ui-e  1  .struck  him,  and  he  felt  hkc  bemg  sick.  He  rushed  to  the  gangway 
and  climi)ed  the  uiJi)er  deck. 

The  captain  gave  him  a  nod- 

"  Right  away  there  1 "  came  the  shout  and  once  more  the  Shasi  struggled  on 
her  way  iighting  against  the  rush  of  heavy  water. 

There  were  two  men  sauntering  the  deck — red,  bull-necked  Britishers — and 
they  were  smoking  cigars.   They  were  Shanghai  men  running  up  to  Ichang  "just 

for  the  trip." 

A  lady  lounged  in  a  deck  rhair.  She  was  leaning  back.  Her  book,  page 
downwards,  was  lying  in  her  1  ij).  and  she  was  unmistakably  staring  at  Wame.  A 
tingle  of  nervousness  ran  through  him. 

Tall,  stalwart,  good-looking  man  of  thirty  though  he  was,  disuse  to  the  society 
of  ladies  had  made  him  bashful   Besides,  no  doubt  this  was  his  future  wife.  So 
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all  at  once  he  felt  a  tingling  sensation  go  rushing  through  his  body,  and  he 
realised  that  the  way  he  was  standing  must  be  rather  foolish. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  in  the  ex|)ectation  that  there  would  Ixi  a  recognition. 

As  luck  had  it,  a  gust  of  wind  l)lt.-w  a  newspajxr  from  the  lady's  side  along 
the  deck.  Warnc  jumjjed  forward  and  arrested  its  flight.  Rather  sheepishly  he 
brought  it  back. 
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Oh,  thank  you  so  much  1 "  the  woman  said.  She  had  a  soft  voice,  and  her 
eyes  were  eyes  that  looked  dean  through  a  nan. 

Warne  started  stammering. 

*'  I  thought  we  were  to  pick  up  a  missionary  here,"  said  the  woman. 

Again  W'arnc  stanimcicd. 

*'  i  he  lady  he  w.ii  going  to  marry  is  on  board,  i»o  1  suppose  slie  lias  to  go  on 
without  him." 

*'I — I — ^that  is,  Fm  the  missionary."  He  blurted  it  out,  and  felt  relieved. 
And  the  lady  said  a  long    Oh  I " 

The  idea — a  foolish  idea  he  now  saw — had  possessed  him  that  this  was  Miss 
Carrott,  But  no;  this  was  Mr^.  \VL-l)stor,  wife  of  Watkin  Webster,  one  of  the 
Shanghai  men  promenading  the  deck  and  smoking  c  igars. 

"But,"  she  said,  "  I — I  thought  you  missionaries  up  the  Vang-tze  aluav>  dressed 
like  Chinamen,  that  you  wore  long  blue  gowns  and  shaved  your  lieads,  and 
cultivated  pigtails!  and  lived  just  like  natives.** 

Warne  laughed  awkardly.  Some  of  us  do,  but  not  all  I  don't,  because  a 
foreigner  isn't  quite  an  unusual  sight  on  this  part  of  the  river.  But  I*ra  going 
away  west— Chung-king,  and  I'll  have  to  take  to  the  native  dress." 

"\Nhat  a  pity!"  said  Mrs.  Webster. 

She  laiJicr  liked  this  tall,  ungainly  man,  and  she  took  his  uncomfortableness 
and  hesitation  of  speech  as  a  compliment  to  herself.  She  was  no  ufiholder  of 
missions,  but  she  was  sorry  for  the  missionaries,  "who  have  to  live  in  those  nasty 
Chinese  houses  among  those  nasty  Chinese  people." 

** Can— can  you  tell  me  where  Miss  Carrott  is?"  he  asked  dubiously. 

"She's  in  the  s;doon,  I  think." 

Waiiu  turned  towards  the  cabin.   And  just  then  the  two  smokers  came  along 

*'  Wat,'  .s.iid  the  lady,  "  that's  him." 

"That's  who?"  asked  the  awn,  without  moving  his  cigar. 
"That's  the  man  who's  going  to  marry  her." 

"That  fellow  going  to  many  that  wizened  old  red-headed  .  .  .  W ell,  poor  cliap  I " 
Silas  Warne  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  saloon.   The  air  was  stuffy  and  hot, 
but  he  didn't  notice  it.   His  eye  travelled  to  a  lady  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ubie. 

•Miss  Carrott      he  s;iid. 
'  Mr.  Warne  !  "  she  replied. 

They  shonk  li  ni(l>.  There  was  a  "boy"  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin  clattering 
winegl.is.sci>.    liut  he  wasn't  listeuing. 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Warne. 

He  wasn't  exactly  that,  but  the  conventional  remark  of  civilisation  had  clung 
to  him,  and  he  said  it.   Then  he  sighed. 

Miss  Carrott  was  not  at  all  like  what  he  had  expected.  Indeed,  he  didnt 
know  he  had  exixxted  any  particubr  kind  of  lady.  But  now  that  he  saw  her  he 
felt  she  was  entirely  the  opposite  to  all  he  would  have  exptxtcH. 

She  was  a  big-boned  woman,  and,  as  he  found  out  afterwards,  she  walked  in 
a  j>onderous,  flat  tocifrd  manner.  Twenty  years  ago  she  might  have  lieen  a 
puss.ibly  comely  wouun,  despite  her  nondescript -coloured  hair,  three  parts  red,  one 
part  mtMise.  In  those  days  she  was  probably  stout  The  solid  flesh  had  however 
gone ;  the  .skin  of  her  cheeks  and  her  neck  hung  loose  and  flabby,  as  thou^  a 
siae  too  big  for  her. 

It  was  the  same  with  her  clothes.  A  buxom  woman  would  have  filled  them. 
They  were  ill  titling,  and  much  too  large.  Maybe  Miss  Carrott  was  forty — noboily 
knew  her  age — and  she  had  a  masculine  voice.   Nature  originally  intended  her  to 
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be  a  North-country  fanner,  but  at  the  last  moment  changed  the  plan  and  turned 

her  into  a  woman. 

The  missionary  children  at  Shanghai  had  very  naughtily  christened  her  "the 
otitre.**  Other  mi!ssionary  ladies  referred  i(j  her  as  "  that  fright.  '  The  heathen 
Lnghshmcn  at  the  Shanghai  Club  had  been  known  to  so  lar  forget  their  manners 
as  to  allude  to  her  as  "the  lady  with  the  feet" 

And  now  Silas  Warne  sat  opposite  her.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Ichang, 
and  there  they  were  to  be  married,  and  then  they  were  to  go  off  into  the  fax  west 
of  China  to  teach  the  yellow  heathen.   Wame  didn't  like  it. 

Not  a  word,  however,  passed  between  them  res|xx:ting  the  approaching  marrfalge. 
They  mikt'd  about  missionary  work  m  the  Yang-tze  Valley,  and  especially  missionary 
work  at  Chung-king-fu.  They  talked  iljout  the  intricacies  of  Chinese  grammar.  They 
Ulked  about  the  unregenerate  Britishers  in  ilic  "  uiudcl  sutilcnjcui  "  ut  Shanghai. 
Then  at  tiffin  they  sat  side  by  side,  saying  nothing,  but  feeling  they  were  being 
quizzed  by  the  captain  and  the  passengers. 

Wame  certainly  did  his  l)est  to  keep  in  good  heart  Miss  Qirrott  was  not  an 
attractive  woman  ;  but  then  she  looked  singularly  healthy,  and  she  said  she  had 
never  had  fever  in  her  life. 

As  (iir  as  she  was  concerned,  no  doubt  could  ovist  but  that  she  was  ])leased. 
The  prospect  ol  marriage  had  ahno^t  shpjM d  frota  her  ;  and  now  the  great 
op|)ortuniiy  came.  She  jxirlccily  uiidcrsloud  liiai  ilie  wedding  was  to  be,  more  or 
less,  on  a  business  footing.  There  was  no  saitiment  about  it  .She  knew,  however, 
that  Silas  Wame  was  a  man  of  whom  many  a  woman  would  be  proud.  And  she 
was  proud,  not  in  her  victory,  but  in  her  acquisition. 

Still  there  was  something — something  that  Wame  could  not  appreciate.  He 
argued  his  luttire  wife  point  by  point.  Was  it  her  didl,  mousy  red  hair?  was  it  her 
big.  waddling  figure?  was  it  her  unconscionable  feet?  was  it  her  strident  voice? 
He  couldn't  say.  Yet  he  knew  liu-re  was  an  undercurrent  of  antijxithy.  If  it 
had  been  mutual  he  would  have  been  glad.  But  it  wa:>n"t.  He  might  have  tried 
to  shock  her;  he  might  have  developed  agnostic  views.  That,  however,  was 
impossible;  It  never  struck  him  he  might  have  got  up  a  flirtation  with  Mrs. 
Webster.  It  didn't  enter  his  mind  to  neglect  Miss  Carrott  She  kept  close  to  him, 
and  he  was  civil  and  polite. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  Miss  Carrott  retired.  Wame  went  on  deck  to  have  a 
walk  and  a  ihnik  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  \\'el)>te'r  was  in  the  saloon,  struninung  at  a  piano  ^ounuhat  out  ot'  tune, 
and  the  two  men  were  drinkmg  whisky  and  inviting  the  eapl^im  to  drink  wiiii  tlicm, 

Wame  sat  down  by  a  window  and  washed  tttt  tow  line  of  die  banks  that 
guarded  the  great  river. 

The  strumming  of  the  piano  ceased. 

"W^dV  Mrs.  Webster  said,  interrupting  the  talk  of  the  men,  "I  think  it'.s  a 
downright  sin  that  nice-mannered  man  should  marry  such  a  frightful  thing  as  that 

Miss  Carrott." 

The  captain  laughed  coarsely.  "Oh,  them  niis>ionanes."  he  ^ald,  "is  all  right. 
They  all  gcl  married  the  s^une  way.  And  what  does  U  matter  ? — they're  gom"  away 
Up  river,  and  there,  I  dessay,  one  woman  is  as  good  as  another.    But  it's  amusin'.'' 

"  Vm  sure  there's  many  nice  girls  who  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  husband," 
added  Mrs.  Webster.    "And  he  doesn't  seem  happy." 

"  He  isn't  e.xactly  jovial  as  a  bridegroom,"  said  the  man  who  was  drinking 
whisky  with  Mr.  Watkin  WCbster. 

"  No,  he  ain't,"  guigled  the  captain  in  corroboration. 
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Then  they  all  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Webster's  soft  laugh  sounded  above  the  otheis. 
Silas  Warae  started  walking  again.    As  a  mtssionaiy  he  should  have  been 

acquiescent  and  grateful  for  a  willing  helpmeet.  But  as  a  man,  thirty  yean  of  age 
and  good-lonking.  he  felt  worried,  even  a  little  disgusted,  and  he  wanted  to  kick 
at  (ate.  He  deadcd  he  would  kick. 

IV. 

ICHANG  is  the  last  place  that  civilisation  touches,  stretching  a  long  arm  up  the 
broad  waters  of  China's  Highway,  the  tremendous  river  of  the  Yang  ue,  that 
sweeps  in  tumultuous  volumes  from  unknown  Thibet  Steamers  can  teach  as  hi. 
But  above  are  wild  whirlpools  and  rapids  seething  through  locky  diasms. 

Civilisation  sweeps  from  treaty  port  to  treaty  j>ort  on  the  Yang  tze.  At  Ichang 
it  seems  to  slop  (lend.  There  is  a  little  crampctl  Bund,  where  bales  of  goods  are 
unshii)pcd  from  the  steamers  and  reshipi^d  on  the  junks.  A  Iviji,  rnmhlint;, 
vcrandahed,  white  building  is  the  Customs".  And  here  four  Eiiropcins — an  Irishman 
in  command,  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Italian,  all  in  Chinese  employ — 
see  to  the  revenues  of  China;  for  no  Chinaman  is  honest  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  work.  Behind  is  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  farther 
hack  you  see  the  Union  Jack  dolefully  fluttering.  The  hoi»e  beneath  is  the 
British  Consulate.  I'hen  close  by  are  missionary  houses.  Indeed,  the  missionary 
houses  chiefly  make  up  the  foreign  residenres  in  Ichang. 

A  path  among  a  pile  of  humped  ChinLsc  graves  leads  to  the  recreation-ground 
of  the  selllcment,  where  the  Customs  ollieials  and  the  British  Consul  keep  "  in 
condition  "  by  playing  kiwn  tennis  in  the  hottest  of  hot  weatlier.  Adjoining  is  the 
little  cemetery.  And  when  the  sun  dips  among  the  hills  the  missionaries  walk  in 
it  for  their  health's  sake. 

It  was  in  this  cemetery  that  Silas  Warne  strolled  with  Jolni  Green,  the  burly 
chief  of  the  mission.  Wame  was  in  much  tribulation  of  spirit  But  he  was 
fighting  the  wfiolf  thintj  out. 

"It's  mipossible,"  he  was  saying.  ''I  would  be  doinc;  an  injustice  to  mvself, 
to  Miss  Carrott,  and  al)ove  all  to  the  cause,  if  1  married  where  eertainly  there  is 
no  love.  It's  no  good  talking  about  time  working  wonders ;  it  won't  in  my  case, 
I  daresay  what  I'm  doing  will  cause  a  scandal.  Anyway  things  will  have  to  be 
explained  to  Miss  Carrott  that— that  there's  been  a  mistake,  or  something  like  that 
And— and^well,  I'd  do  much,  but — ^well,  how  could  a  man  many  a  woman  like 
Miss  Carrott?" 

John  Green,  broad-shouldered  and  big-hearted,  let  a  lou-  Inugli  .shake  liis  lieavy 
l>ody.  He  had  always  liked  Warne,  and,  although  he  rould  nut  say  it  (>|K.nly,  he 
did  feel  it  would  be  a  shame  to  throw  him  away  on  Miss  Carrott  He  remembered 
Wame's  first  marriage  ;  at  thnes  he  had  wcmdered  what  sort  of  life  that  vinegar- 
tongued  Miss  Pickering  had  led  him  at  King-Ku.  But  as  head  of  the  mission  it 
was  necessary  to  go  gently. 

"Humph!"  he  said,  "there  will  l)e  bother.  You  see,  you  and —and— well, 
Mrs.  Warne— were  to  undertake  work  that  is  specially  suitable  for  husband  and 
wife.    Now  this  will  upset  e\crything." 

1  doa't  warn  to  marn*  at  all."  said  Wnme  decisively.  "  I  think  T  would  be 
far  more  useful  unmarried.  I  oughin  i  to  have  applied  for  a  wile.  I  was  lonely 
and  downspirited,  and  .  .  .  But  that's  worn  off  now." 

John  Green  said,  "  I  daresay  we  could  arrange  about  Miss  Carrott  There's 
Tapperley  at  Soo-chiang:  I'ljclieve  he'd  marry  any  woman.  I  think  that  could  be 
managed.   But  you,  you're  the  bother!   You  ought  really  to  be  married.  Isn't 
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there  anybody  among  our  girls  heie  in  the  Mission-house  that — that  you  might 
get  to  like?" 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  at  all,''  persisted  Wame; 

"  There's  Miss  AN  afHc,  tlie  American :  why,  she ...  no,  she  wont  do»  she's  anaemic, 
and  she's  engaged  to  Huskins ;  you  remember  Huskins,  the  man  with  a  raspy 
voice?  Then  there's  ri  Srotcli  i^iil  ;  she'd  .  .  .  no,  I  believe  she's  going  to  leave  the 
mission  fn  Id  and  marry  an  cnmnerr  dm  one  of  the  steamers.  Then  there's  that 
EngHsh  girl  :  now,  1  wonder  it  ^he'.s  lK;s{)oken." 

*'I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody,"  said  Warne  again. 
She's  the  very  woman,  if  she  felt  brave  enougli  to  go  up  the  gorges,"  continued 
Green,  unheeding.     She's  been  trained  as  a  nurse,  and — and—well,  I  think  you'd 
better  see." 

"  Is  she  fifty  ? "  asked  the  young  man,  a  httle  contemptuously. 
Mr.  Green  broke  into  a  rough  laugh.    "My  clear  Warne,"  he  said*  "don't  be  so 
gioomy.    No,  she's  not  fifty;  1  don't  think  shr\  twcnfy-five." 
**Well,  ^\hat"s  llir  matter  with  hrr  ?  dues  she  sijuiiU  ?  " 

Agam  the  ciiief  of  the  inissiun  laugiied.  "  No,  she  ducsn'l  stiumt,  I  believe 
her — her  feet  are  the  normal  size,  and  her  hair — I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think 
it's  brown.   I  should  say  she  would  be  a  very  suitable  wife." 

Silas  Wame  considered  for  a  moment.  "  No,  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  be 
married.  I  think  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I'll  have  to  be  sent  somewhere  else. 
If  the  girl  is  a  paragon  she'd  have  lieen  married  long  ago.  And  besitles  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  take  a  nice  girl  up  to  malarious  Chung*king ;  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  sin." 

They  argued  the  matter  for  half  an  hour  until  thl^k  ( lo^ed  in. 

They  crossed  the  recreation-ground  while  rciurnnig  io  the  Mission-house,  'i  he 
Customs'  men  were  sitting  beneath  the  glimmer  of  a  fitful  lamp  at  the  door 
of  a  tiny  bungalow,  and  they  were  making  merry  and  calling  for  gin  cocktails.  A 
dull  roar  of  voices  boomed  on  the  quiet  evening  air  from  the  native  city.  The 
shouts  of  boatmen  on  the  Yang-tze  could  be  heard. 

Warne  went  to  the  service  in  the  Mission-hall  that  evening.  It  was  a  small, 
unpretentious  hiiildini,'  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mission  comjx'und.  A  rouple  of 
Enroj)can  brass  Iamj)s  swung  from  the  raltcrs  and  diffused  an  unc  crtain  lii^ht.  A 
convert,  a  native  teacher  as  he  is  cilied,  was  reading  in  deep  guttural  tDues,  and 
in  a  siiig-songy  way,  the  lesson  for  the  evening.  The  missionaries,  some  in 
European  clothes,  some  shaven-headed,  pigtailed  and  blue-bloused,  sat  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  The  Christian  Chinese,  about  a  score  of  them,  shuffled  their  feet 
and  looked  vacantly  around. 

Hold  the  Fort "  was  sung  in  Chinese. 

The  time  was  the  Moody  and  S  mkey  tune  ;  and  the  Chinese  have  as  much 
appreciation  of  Ent^lish  airs  as  the  l"aiv:lish  have  of  Chinese  airs.  So  the  hymn 
luml)ere(l  and  tottered  aloni:,  and  was  only  saved  from  utter  disaster  liv  the  «;teady 
Vehemence  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  They  held  a  ti^ht  grip  on  the  tune, 
and  the  Celestiab  struggled  in  their  wake. 

Wame  sat  down  on  a  form  near  the  door. 

The  last  forty-eight  hours  had  made  him  a  little  reckless.   He  had  been  in  a 

quagmire  of  desjxiir  ;  but  now  a  kind  of  reaction  set  in,  and  he  felt  merry,  even 
joviaL  He  didn't  know  why,  but  he  certainly  would  have  liked  to  have  laughed. 
When  the  Chinese  bct^vHn  onre  more  to  Ije  mixed  up  in  the  intricacies  of  English 
music,  he  turned  his  head  with  a  smile. 

Sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  form  was  an  English  girl,  though  in  Chinese 
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dothes.  A  smile  from  her  met  him  half  way.  Then  they  bo€h  stared  at  their 
hymnbooks. 

Who  was  she  ?  He  had  seen  her  before.  Or  was  it  only  in  fancy  that  he  had 
ever  seen  her  ?  He  looked  at  the  other  missionaries.  He  saw  Miss  Carrott's  h'v^, 
gotliic  figure  in  the  fi'l!  glare  of  one  of  the  lamps— she  was  singing  with  great 
determination — and  a  sen.siUion  of  sickness  came  to  him. 

As  the  hymn  waned  to  a  tattered  and  uneven  end,  and  the  worshippers  were 
sitting  down,  Warne  gave  another  glance.  Then  he  remembered.  A  red  flush 
came  to  his  cheek,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fu-Wo-Sen,  a  wi/ened  Celestial,  who 
was  now  standing  at  the  rostrum  beginnii^  nn  hour's  droning  address.  Yes,  it 
was  the  same :  she  was  rounder,  more  womanly ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
kindline^i)  of  the  eyes. 

Once  more  he  looked.  Once  more  he  was  met  by  a  glance.  Of  course :  it 
was  the  bright  Midland  girl,  Hilda  Watts,  whom  he  had  seen  years  ago  down  at 
Hankow. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken  to  her.  For  the  first  time  in  hb  life  he 
noticed  his  breath  came  hard ;  he  must  be  excited  He  couldn't,  however,  speak 
during  service.    And  Fii-WoSen  would  continue  for  goodness  knew  how  long. 

perhaps  it  was  a  spirit  of  inischif'f,  perhaps  it  was  impatience,  perhaps  it  was 
his  old  warm-hearted  boyhood  rcaN>etting  Useit.  Hut  he  did  something  thai  wa_s 
very  wrong.  He  took  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  the  hymnbook  he  wrote:  **Afn  giad  to  see  yot$^ 

Cautiously,  glancing  first  at  the  countenances  of  the  missionaries  to  see  if 
anybody  was  watching,  he  quietly  pushed  the  l^ook  along  the  seat. 

Miss  Watts  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Fu-\Vo-Sen,  apfmrently  oblivious  of  what 
he  had  done.  Thoiii^'h  her  eyes  remained  on  the  Chinaman,  with  even  a  s])hinx  like 
stare,  her  hand  somehow  strayed  along  the  seat;  her  tinkers  touched  the  hymnbook: 
it  was  drawn  towards  her;  it  lay  on  her  Uip.  For  half  a  minute  she  trifled  with 
the  pages;  then  she  looked  down  and  read 

She  too  looked  at  the  other  missionaries.  They  were  absorbed  in  the 
exhortation  of  the  Celestial    He  was  becoming  quite  vehement. 

Then  she  wrote  underneath :  Same,  Is  it  true  you^re  net  gmng  to  marry  Miss 
Carrott  1  " 

Slir  pl  ired  the  book  by  her  side.  She  altered  her  position  on  the  form,  and 
in  so  duing  gave  tlie  hymnbook  a  push. 

Very  carefully  and  discreetly  Warne  lifted  it  up.  A  ruffle  of  vexation  touched 
his  features.  So  it  was  known  I  Mr.  John  Green  had  told  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Green  had  told  the  other  ladies  in  the  Mission.  And— wasn't  it  an  impertinence? 
what  had  it  to  do  with  Miss  Watts  whether  he  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Carrott 
or  whether  he  wasn't  ? 

He  turned  !iis  head  sharply,  intending  to  be  an;.,'ry.  But  her  eyes  were  on  the 
face  of  I'  u-W  o  Sen,  and  her  gaze  was  one  of  great  interest.  She  was  listening 
attentively. 

There  was  something  very  girlish  about  her.  She  must  be  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  by  now,  but  she  had  not  sacrificed  one  morsel  of  her  dainty  charm. 
Her  hair  was  as  unruly  as  nature  intended  it  to  be.     She  had  not  sunk  into  the 

missionary  woman's  habit  of  plastering  her  hair  down  tight  on  the  h^d  and  tying 
a  little  bunch  of  it  just  at  the  naj)e  of  the  neck.    There  was  a  healthy  air  of 

froli<  someness  about  h-  r.  Warne  felt  that  her  riuh-ness  was  more  acceptable  than 
other  wt»men's  dccut*>UMiess.  And  like  a  swift  >>liot  mind  ran  l)ark  over  the 
intervening  years.    He  remeinlx^red  tliat  it  was  just  Ixrfore  he  married  his  first 
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wife  that  be  had  seen  Hilda  Watts.   Like  an  awakened  memory  he  recalled  his 

thoughts  in  those  cUiys. 

Fu  VVo-Sen  was  dogmatic.     The  little  coni^regation  was  very  snU. 

Nui^udy  was  looking.       So   the  hyninl-n)()k  started  on  a   shmilcct)ck  sort  of 
voyage,  travelling  slowly  and  with  stratagem.      And  down  the  fly-leaf,  down  the 
next  leaf,  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  then  on  the  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  • 
book,  were  messages  written :  one  line  strong  and  masculine,  the  next  line  delicate 
and  womanly. 

"  I  Vi.    S,>rry,  have  no  regard  for  her.     U  '/utt  you  doing  Aeret" 
"  letu/iittg.   Here  two  years.    Going  mayire  Chung-king;  ttach  in  sthofd  you 
going."* 

"  JVot  going  now.    Married  couple  only.     IViii  ask  go  to  J/onan." 
«  YouUi  be  kUUd  Honan  :  don't  go.'' 

And  still  Fu-Wo-Sen  kept  on  preaching,  and  still  the  hymnbook  slid  backwards 

and  forwards  along  the  seat. 

With  a  snap  the  old  Chinaman  finished  his  discourse,  and  instantly  the  hymn- 
book  disap{)eared  somewhere  in  the  sleeves  of  tlio  i^irl's  loose  fitting  Chinese  jacket. 

When  the  service  was  over  they  sj>oke  plain  words.  'rhe\  were  openly  glad  to 
see  one  another.    The  other  missionaries  were  a  little  surpri>cd. 

**  Why,  it  must  have  been  years  since  they  saw  one  another  before,"  said  Mrs. 
John  Green;  "and  then  it  must  have  been  when  he  was  at  Hankow  getting 
married  the  first  time.  I'm  sure  I  could  never  have  remembered  a  chance 
acquaintance  after  all  this  time." 

"  Well,  Wame,"  said  the  head  of  the  mission,  *'  I've  talked  to  Miss  Carrott  ; 
and  she's  so  eager  to  be  useful  in  the  mission  field  that  she  doesn't  mind  who  she 
marries.    Ill  drop  a  note  to  Tnpperley  at  So«>chiank%  telling  him  to  come  along." 

**  But  Tapj)erley  might — that  is,  as  he  doesn't  know  Miss  Carroll  yet,  nor  what 
she's  like,  he  might  '* 

**Oh,  I  know  Tapperley:  don't  worry.  And  you— do  you  still  intend  not  to 
marry? .  There's  that  nice  girl  I  spoke  to  you  about,  Miss  Watts-^-*'' 

"  You  never  spoke  to  me  about  Miss  Watts  ;  that  is  ^" 

"Of  course  1  did.  Didn't  T  sing  her  [iraiscs  to  you  this  afternoon  in  the 
cemeterv  ?  She's  the  prettiest  i;irl  that's  been  up  tlie  Yang-tze  since — well,  since 
Mrs.  (irccn  came  up  to  marry  mc.  ' 

**  Yes,  she  is  very  nice,"  said  ^Varne,  a  little  absently. 

Within  the  next  week  people  b^n  to  notice  something. 

Well,  it  was  just  as  any  simpleton  might  have  foretold    A  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Silas  Wame  did  go  to  Chung-king-fu  after  all. 

And  when  these  two  missionaries  were  in  their  junk,  and  the  trackers  were 
yelling  and  screamini;,  tugj^ini;  at  the  toulim  s  and  fighting  the  swiH  of  waters  in 
the  gorges,  it  never  troubled  them  tliai  they  were  going  mto  lurihcrmost  China. 
They  sat  together  of  a  morning  before  the  day  was  sultry,  and  they  sang  Moody 
and  Sankey's  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  roaring  cascades. 

"  You'll  have  to  erase  all  those  pendUmarks ;  I  don't  know  what  the  folks  at 
Chung-king  would  think  if  they  saw  them,"  said  Silas  Warne. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  erase  one  of  them,"  ic[)lted  Hilda  Warne.  "  It's  only  a  man 
who  would  think  of  such  a  tiling.  Hon  t  you  understand  ?  No,  men  never  do. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  woman  likes  to  ke*'p,  and  soinclunes  to  look  at." 

And  she  kept  the  book  ever  afterwards  in  a  locked  drawer. 

John  Foster  Fraser. 
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YACHTING. 

TRULY  the  old  Norse  l)lood  runs  strong  in  our  veins.  For  what  Englishman 
or  Briton  is  there  who  does  not  love  or  pretend  to  love  the  sea  and 
all  pertaining  thereto  ?  Even  should  the  effects  of  a  cross-Channel  passage 
be  disastrous  to  him,  and  the  sight  of  a  raail-lwat  conjure  up  a  nightmare,  or 
perhaps  mal  de  mer,  the  average  Englishman  will  (on  shore)  dilate  freely  on 
gales  of  wind  and  the  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  and  speak  tenderly  of  Atlantic 
rollers  as  if  they  were  to  him  a  soothing  solace.  This  Ijeing  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  yachting  should  have  developed  in  the  way  it  has,  and  become  one  of  our 
leading  sports. 

Yacliting  itself  may  l>e  divided  into  two  classes — the  cruising  class,  sail  or 
steam,  and  the  racing  class  ;  whilst  the  yachtsman  himself  can  go  one  better  in 
numbers  and  claim  three  distinct  classes — viz.,  those  who  love  cruising  and  yachting 
for  itself,  those  who  go  in  for  the  sport  of  racing,  and  lastly  our  friend  of  the 
shore  who  yachts  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  and  pour  hlaguer.  The  third 
specimen,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  fast  dying  out, — those  owners  of  large  vessels  whose 
cruise  consisted  of  a  jxirilous  voyage  Ijetween  Cowes  and  Ryde ;  returning  to  their 
anchorage  in  time  for  lunch  or  dinner.  They  were,  with  their  ships,  well  described 
by  a  yachtsman  (who  has,  alas  !  navigated  the  black  waters  that  own  old  Charon 
as  a  pilot)  as  "water  barouches."  But,  as  there  are  few  of  them  left,  I  do  not 
propose  to  touch  upon  them  in  this  article,  but  confine  myself  to  the  racing  fleet 
and  the  cruiser. 

It  is  a  very  moot  point  when  yachting  first  began. '  We  know  that  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess  it  was  in  full  swing,  and  also  that  Charles  II.  won 
a  match  for  loo  guineas  in  the  Thames,  somewhere  about  1664.  Before  this,  too, 
the  Dutch  had  their  pleasure -craft  built  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  these 
we  see  in  the  Scheldt  at  the  present  time.  Personally  I  believe  that  the  Romans 
had  their  yachts  and  their  pleasure-craft,  with  double  or  triple  Ixinked  oars.  I 
have  no  doubt  these  were  to  be  found  at  PomjXfii,  if  not  at  the  port  of  ancient  Rome 
itself.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  it  does  not  signify  to  any  extent — yachting  as  it 
is  to-day  dates  its  rapid  development  from  the  time  when,  by  an  accident  to  the 
old  Arrow,  the  America  schooner  won  the  cuj)  in  the  race  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Though  we  lost  the  trophy,  it  was  pfrha|)s  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
hai)pened,  the  Arnnv  taking  the  ground ;  for  in  the  endeavour  to  regain  it, 
designers  have  been  put  on  their  mettle,  and  the  result  of  their  labour  is  th^ 
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modern  racing  boat,  which  can  reel  off  fourteen  or  hliecn  k»ioU>  with  ease  and  sail 
nearfy  two  points  nearer  the  wind  than  the  old  *'  boxes  "  of  yore.  Yet  those  "old 
hexes"  were  cotnfortabte  enough,  and  what  is  more,  they  would  go  to  sea  in  any 
weather,  blow  high  or  blow  tow.  Slow  they  were,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  very 
sure^  and  their  owners  made  them  their  home  dttring  die  time  they  were  in 
commission,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  present  racing  machine — die 
acme  of  the  designers'  nn<l  builders'  craft. 

Yet  thtrre  is  no  gains;iying  the  fact  that  the  boat  of  the  present  day  is  as  far 
superior  to  that  of  tiily  years  ago  as  the  present  corridor  express  train  is  to  the 
bygone  mail  coach.  When  the  Arrow  was  defeated  her  lines  were  carefully 
overhauled,  and  every  new  vessel  that  was  built  was  improved  upon,  till  the  cod's 
head  and  mackerel  tail  gave  place  to  the  bulb  keel  and  all  the  htest  developments. 
Money  has  been  spent  like  water,  and  will  continue  to  flow  till  perfection  is 
reached.  I  wonder  what  our  forefathers  would  have  said,  though,  if  they  had  been 
asked  to  pxiy  some  ^70,000  or  ^80.000  for  a  vessel  under  tliree  lunnlrecl  tons.  1 
can  imai:ine,  but  I  don  t  think  the  words  could  be  printed,  so  1  vvtU  Icivc  it  at  that. 
Vet  thi5  i:>  under  the  sam  tliat  the  Shamrt/ck  cost  before  she  was  home  again, 
and  ^12,000  to  ^15,000  is  looked  on  as  a  mere  flea-ljite  for  a  first-class  boat 
to  win  prizes  with.  The  great  feature  about  yacht  racing  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  gambling.  It  is  not  a  game  that  any  money  can  be  made  at,  but  vecy 
much  the  reverse;  for,  inde[>endently  of  keeping  the  boat  in  commission,  every 
prize  she  wins  is  discounted  l>efore  she  flies  the  winning  flag.  The  skipper,  mates 
and  men  all  share  ;  every  one  of  the  <  rew  t^ettinj^  £.\  and  zi.  dd.  lunch-money, 
and  the  pilot  jQi^  the  skipper  from  10  j^^,  and  the  males  in  proportion  -all 
this  besides  their  pay.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  ihc  big  class,  a  yacht  sailing  for 
say  a  ^^60  prize,  and  winning.  From  the  prize  there  would  have  to  be  deducted 
a  sum  of  from  ^^55  to  ;^58  before  the  owner  touched  anything,  and  in  some 
instances  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  skipper  and  crew  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  prize.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  men  who  go  in  for  yacht  racing  do  it 
simply  for  the  love  of  the  sport  (my  third  class  exrcjited). 

And  what  sport  it  is  !  From  the  time  the  second  gun  tires  and  the  vessels  ( ross 
the  line  all  together,  each  trying  for  the  weather  berth,  till  in  the  end  the  wmner 
gets  the  gun,  maybe  by  a  few  seconds,  there  is  always  something  to  do — always 
excitement.  No  one  knows  what  ma\  happen  to  either  themselves  or  their 
adversaries.  And  in  a  strong  breese,  with  a  cloud  of  canvas,  a  heavy  gybe  round 
a  mark  requires  not  only  skill  but  plenty  of  that  quality  so  dear  to  us— viz., 
nerve  and  pluck.  Clear  heads  and  strong  arms  often  win  races  when  everything 
so-  m.s  almost  hopeless.  The  popular  idea  of  ya*  htmi;  is  that  it  is  |>erpctu.Tl  tfoL-e 
Jar  nicntt'.  lUit  on  a  racing-yaoht  that  idea  would  soon  be  disiKll«-d.  The  deck 
of  one  of  the  ileet  in  a  tight  race  is  no  place  to  laze  "  about,  and  a  tyro  would 
be  utterly  lost  and  far  better  stowed  away  in  the  run.  To  him  it  would  appear 
a  chaos  of  sails,  s[iars,  ropes,  and  gear,  with  a  crowd  of  maniacs  dancing  over  all. 
Below  also  it  is  much  the  same,  and  he  would  probably  find  himself  mixed  up  with 
a  spinnaker  or  balloon  staysail  or  something  else,  wherever  he  tried  to  hide  himself. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  is  in  order.  Each  man  knows  his  place,  or 
should  do;  knows  where  every  bit  of  gear  leads,  and  can  pick  up  anything  at  any 
moment.  Naturally  he  has  to  get  a  move  on  him,  but  however  sharp  he  jumps 
it  is  always  in  the  right  direction.  He  sees  what  has  to  be  done,  and  does  it  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  quickest  way.  I  can  see  now  the  utterly  bewildered 
expression  of  a  Iriend  of  mine  who  sailed  a  race  for  the  first  time.  After  going 
into  every  part  of  the  vessel  to  tiy  and  get  out  of  the  way,  having  been  knocked 
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down  three  or  four  times,  lie  came  to  me  and  said  in  a  pilcous  voice.  "  Where  the 
deuce  am  I  to  go  to? — I  seem  to  be  always  wrong.  I  can't  make  it  out.  i  thougiit 
I  knew  a  bit,  but  this  beats  anything."  I  kept  him  by  me  as  well  as  I  could; 
and  though  he  got  soaked  and  more  and  more  puzzled  every  minute,  when  we 
got  the  gun  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  himself,  and  now  sails  his 
own  small  boat  with  success  at  nearly  every  regatta,  and  is  quite  an  authority  on 
ncing-yachts  both  big  and  small.  Oncc  })itten  with  the  fever,  there  is  no  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  to  any  one  who  knows  what  is  lmmi^u;  on,  and  the  whole  game,  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  things  to  l>e  compared  to  a  really  good  race, 
with  a  fresh  wind  and  plenty  of  cross-tackmg. 

Not  only  has  yachting  developed  enormously  in  England,  but  also  abroad.  In 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  everywhere,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  love 
of  the  sea  has  increased  a  hundred  pa  cent,  or  more.  America,  of  course,  I 
except,  because  I  coimt  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  as  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  this  respect.  But  all  over  the  Continent  the  sport  is  spreading 
and  developing  cverv  year,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  beginning  to  learn  all  about 
it ;  though  1  doubt  if  uiy  foreign  crew  will  ever  l>e  able  to  compete  with  ours  in 
seamanship  or  snurlness  so  far  as  racing  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  yacht  racing  that  ukUilts  have  gone  ahead.  The 
cruising  yachts  have  increased  in  like  proportion,  especially  the  large  steam  yachts, 
veritable  floating  palaces,  fit  to  go  round  the  world  if  required  Time  was  when 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Ixirred  steam  yacht^  as  they  thought  it  would  interfere 
with  seamanship  J  and  at  that  time  they  w  ere  right  Now,  howe\  er,  they  have  as 
many  if  not  more  steam  yachts  in  the  Club  than  sailing  vessels,  and  for  cruising 
purposes  steam  has  almost  knocked  out  .sails.  For  my  part,  I  think  half  the 
charm  of  yachting  is  gone  when  it  has  to  be  done  under  steaii\,  though  fur  ii>rcign 
and  especially  Mediterranean  work  I  woultl  alv\ays  like  to  have  power  to  "  boil 
the  kettle.**  If  I  were  in  a  position  to  build  a  yacht  I  would  have  an  auxiliary, 
but  it  should  he  auxiliary  so  far  as  steam  went,  not  a  full-powered  steamer 
with  auxiliary  sails,  whtth  is  the  mistake  so  many  men  have  made  and  will  make. 
You  cannot  have  both.  You  cannot  build  a  steamer  that  will  sail;  but  you  can 
build  a  sailing  vessel  that  will  steam.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  you 
arc  going  to  get  ten  knots  out  of  her,  or  anything  like  it.  Tt  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  she  is  a  sailing  vessel,  and  th.a  the  steam  is  only  to  be  iisi  d  in 
a  calm,  or  in  the  event  of  a  gale  of  wind  hluvvmg,  to  help  yuu  into  a  handy  ixjit 
before  the  storm  bursts.  If  you  are  content  with  four  or  five  knots,  there  is 
nothing  more  comfortable  than  a  good  auxiliary  boat  of  from  250  to  300  tons, 
nor  need  the  expense  be  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Of  course  an 
enginett  will  be  required,  but  the  deck  hands  will  fire  and  stoke  for  extra  pay  on 
the  days  they  are  performing  those  duties. 

The  charm  of  cruising  is  taking  your  home  with  you,  going  just  where  you  list 
and  when  you  h'?^t ;  no  posts,  no  letters  to  worry  you,  no  unpleasant  callers,  an<l 
above  all  no  (juecn's  ta\e«;  or  gas  companies'  men  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  One 
thing  in  cruising,  especially  foreign  cruismg,  I  would  strongly  impress  on  all 
owners:  and  that  is,  whether  they  can  navigate  or  not,  to  be  their  own  masters 
— that  is,  sign  on  as  masters  of  thdr  own  vessels.  If  you  do  not,  ihe  skipper 
is  the  commanding  ofiker,  and  he  can  dictate  where  he  will  go,  how  he  will  go, 
and  when  he  will  go, — if  he  does  not  push  matters  as  far  as  putting  you  in  irons 
and  handing  you  over  to  the  nearest  Consul.  This  is  not  romance,  but  real  fact; 
for  some  years  ago  I  had  to  give  advice  to  a  novice  who  had  bought  a  schooner, 
and  had  allowed  his  skipper  to  be  "  the  boss."   He  boarded  me  early  one 
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morning — a  perfect  stranger — to  know  ^Yhat  he  should  do.  *'  My  skipper  "  (with  an 
adjective),  he  said,  •'will  not  do  anything  I  want  1  tell  htm  to  goto — — ;  but 
he  says  he  can't,  and  when  I  remonstrate  he  threatens  me  and  says  he  is 

commanding  the  ship,  not  I."  "Did  you  sign  as  master?"  I  asked j  and  when 
he  told  me  that  he  did  not  I  was  forced  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was,  till  he 
got  home,  entirely  in  his  captain's  hands,  and  could  do  absolutely  nothing  except 
pay  off  at  once.  He  took  my  advice  ;  went  to  the  Consul,  paid  off  there  and 
then,  and  threw  his  yacht  out  of  commission.  Then  he  re-engaged  his  crew  and 
skipjier  (not  the  same  one)  on  proper  terms,  and  ever  afterwards  called  the  tune 
for  which  he  was  paying.  Believe  me,  there  are  some  men  who  pose  as  yacht 
skippers  who,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  novice,  will  go  nowhere  except  it  suits  them 
so  to  do,  unless  some  kind  friend  has  put  the  novice  up  to  signing  ot^  as  master, 
Vacht  hinds,  too,  rc'iuire  lookinj^  after,  and  with  a  fairly  tii;ht  hand.  1  rcnicinhcr 
on  one  occasion  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  was  coinniandin^  my  own  l)oit,  and  the 
whole  of  niy  crew  were  naval  reserve,  I  was  carrying  dcspati  hes  from  the  fleet ; 
and  putting  mio  a  port  for  a  few  hours,  the  starboard  watclj  were  given  leave  for 
a  shaft  spell  on  shore.  \Vhen  we  luid  to  make  sail  the  whole  of  them  came  off 
drank;  and  as  the  weather  looked  a  bit  threatening,  I  cast  about  to  find  the 
quickest  way  to  sober  them.  My  boatswain  solved  the  problem  by  sn^esting 
i>alt  water;  so  l)efore  getting  the  anchor,  I  ordered  the  port  watch  to  douse  their 
shipmates  well  till  they  carne  to  ;  which  wxs  done,  and  then  they  were  mustered 
aft  and  informed  that  they  were  undrr  the  Naval  I)is(  ii)lme  Act,  and  having  received 
their  punishment  went  forward  the  su  kesl  men  sailing  under  the  British  flag.  Had  I 
not  been  commanding  and  signed  on  as  master,  1  should  have  had  no  power ;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  no  yacht  skipi>cr  would  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
given  the  men  their  deserts.  Therefore  I  say  to  every  owner,  "Be  your  own 
masters,  on  pai>er  at  all  events."  Of  course  it  Is  Ixittcr  in  e^-ery  way,  and  greater 
interest  is  added,  if  the  owner  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  navigation  and 
seamanship  himself,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  more  of  them 
do  not  do  so.  They  have  everythiti^  in  their  favour-  edn<'ation,  intelhpenre,  and 
(if  fond  of  yachting)  more  adaptability  than  the  ordinary  skiji[)er,  whose  fixetl  itiea 
is  that  no  gentleman  ("  die  governor "  as  they  call  him)  can  possibly  ever  be 
move  than  an  ignorant  amateur.  Yet  these  same  skippers,  when  you  get  them  into 
blue  water,  are  hopelessly  fogged,  and  in  many  instances  navigate  the  vessel  by  rule 
of  thumb,  trusting  to  luck  for  a  decent  landfall.  Witness  the  story  of  the  old  yacht 
skipper,  clothed  with  importance  and  gold  lace,  who  when  crossing  the  Bay  arrived 
on  derk  with  a  sextant,  the  use  of  which  was  to  him  a  sealed  hook,  and  having 
screwed  it  about  for  some  time  finally  lay  down  on  the  deck,  took  an  imaginary 
observation  at  nothing,  and  then  rismg  said  j>onnK)usiy,  "  Make  it  eight  bells  and 
keep  her  away  'alf  a  point"  That  owners  can  kam  seamanship  and  how  to  sail 
their  vessels  is  proved  by  the  numbers  of  small  boats,  onedesign  chsses.  Red 
wings,  etc.,  that  are  out  nearly  every  day  of  the  week  during  the  summer,  and  are 
sailed,  and  sailed  well,  l)y  their  resi)ective  proprietors.  With  a  little  application 
and  a  little  work  during  the  winter  they  could  easily  acquire  navigation,  when  they 
would  be  in  a  ])osiiion,  should  they  go  in  for  a  large  cruiser,  to  (ommand  it 
themselves,  and  l>e  inde[>cndcnt  of  the  skippers,  who,  with  their  airs  and  graces  of 
superiority  and  their  keen  eye  for  a  commission  on  every  conceivable  article 
required  on  board,  are  apt  sometimes  to  pall.  There  is  no  sport  or  pastime  {how 
I  hate  the  word ! )  to  which  that  saying  attributed  to  the  Iron  Duke  applies  more 
forcibly  than  it  does  to  yachting—'*  If  you  want  a  thing  done  well,  do  it  yourself." 

A.  G.  Bacot  ("Bagatelle"). 
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CHAPTER  XXVIi. 

L'ADDIO    del  MARITO. 

ONCE   outside,   where   they   could   discern    friend   from   foe,   the  troopers 
instantly  realised  their  mistake,  and  rallied  round  Roshan. 

But  it  was  too  Kite  for  that  now.  As  he  stood,  eentring  them,  there 
was  a  wild  contempt,  a  vague  relief  in  his  face.  He  knew  now  where  his 
sympathies  lay.  Not  with  these  men,  treacherous  to  their  salt,  but  with  those 
who  could  hold,  who  Jiad  held  their  own  against  all  odds.  Yes  I  even  witfi  that 
dead  figure,  still  with  its  back  to  the  door  that  must  not  be  opened. 
I'hc  thought  stung  and  seared  like  hot  iron. 

No  !  not  with  that  !  not  with  that  !  That  was — what  ?  He  could  have  killed 
himself  for  the  unwavering  testimony  which  every  scrap  of  him  gave  to  the  heroism, 
the  defiance  of  such  a  death.  He  knew  he  would  give  everything  to  die  one  like 
it,  and  he  knew  he  could  not — not  now.  He  knew  he  must  die  a  useless  death 
to  save  himself  from  a  worse  one. 

"There  is  no  real  harm  done,  EMn-jte^  Invoke  in  his  XxM^-duffadar^  in  hurried 
excuse,  seeing  the  expression  on  his  Om^.  "We  can  get  in  easily  again.  Those 
holding  the  horses  say  there  were  but  a  score  of  tliem  all  told — the  cursed  Sikhs. 
God  knows  how  they  got  out  of  the  fort.  I  thought  we  had  them  safe !  And 
there  was  a  woman  with  them — a  miss-/'/?/^//'  he  laughed  savagely.  "  Well,  if 
they  1>e  as  brave  as  men,  these  infidel  women,  let  them  die  like  men — the  hell- 
cats " 

Roshan  Kh^n  looked  at  the  man,  whom  he  had  known  for  years,  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  htm  before.  And  the  thought  of  another  woman — ^with  his  own  blood 
in  her  veins— who  had  been  brave  also,  and  who  had  died— died  by  his  hand — 
returned  to  sweep  him  from  every  bearing,  from  every  landmark,  eastern  or  western, 
and  leave  him  rudderless,  drifting,  in  a  storm  of  despair.  He  laughed  suddenly — 
an  insane  laugh — at  the  hideousness,  the  hopelessness  of  it  all.  Laughed  like  the 
madman  he  was  for  the  time,  at  the  horror  which  drove  him  mad. 

"  Kill  her  if  thou  wilt,  fool  I  I  have  done  my  share  of  that  !  "  he  cried 
brutally,  striking  out  at  tho  voice  as  he  had  struck  at  the  other  which  had  told 
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htm  of  \  in(  t  nl  s  victory ;  striking  as  he  felt  inclined  to  strike  at  anything  and 
e\er\thm;^  most  nf  all  at  the  hateful  confusion  in  himsi  If,  and  in  his  uorUl.  So^ 
wiihout  another  word,  lie  hroke  through  the  circle  of  troopers,  dashed  to  where 
his  horse  awaited  him,  and  was  off  like  a  whirlwind ;  that  strange  possession  of 
the  Oriental  races  which,  in  a  way,  claims  kindred  with  the  Berserk  rage  of  the 
North,  thrilling  to  his  finger  tips ;  yet  held  in  check,  diverted  from  sheer,  mad, 
uncalculating  desire  to  kill,  by  that  acquired  sense  of  fair  play. 

*'  He  goes  to  rouse  the  city,"  said  some  of  his  men,  following  him  hurriedly. 

"And  time  too  !"  assented  some  of  the  conspirators.  "The  dawn  is  upon  us, 
and  if  tl)c  ptlgruns  driit  away,  our  hope  is  gone!" 

But  most  ol  the  crowd,  troupers  and  conspirators  alikr,  felt  vaguely  tnai  the 
.dawn  had  indeed  come,  that  the  midsummer  night's  dream  of  madness  was  over, 
that  those  who  were  wise  would  try,  while  they  had  the  chanoe,  to  escape  from 
Its  consequences. 

And  that  such  a  chance  existed,  even  now,  was  patent.    The  very  madness 

of  the  night,  its  lack  nf  reasonable  e.xplanation,  were  in  their  favour.  And  its 
(l.irknes«,  the  outer  darkness  of  the  storm  which  had  sprung  up  in  a  minute, 
must  have  hidden  much.  Who,  for  instance,  was  to  say-  except  those  impenitent 
ones  \sho-e  evidence,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  doubted  as  the  evidence  of 
condemned  men  seeking  to  drag  others  down  to  their  own  fate — whether  such  and 
such  a  one  had  been  a  rebel  at  first  ?  Prorided,  always,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
about  his  staunchness  at  the  last— now  that  the  dawn  had  come — the  dawn  which 
dbowed  doubt,  almost  a  surprise,  in  so  many  Sices.  What  had  come  to  them  ? 
Why  were  they  there  ? 

"  Kuchch  sah  ii  pur  gya !  (some  shadow  fell  on  me),"  muttered  one  man 
below  his  l)rcath,  as  he  sheathed  his  sword  ;  and  another,  with  an  oath,  said 
lioldly,  "  This  one  is  for  the  winning;  sidi,"  then  ^a\c  the  cry,  "To  the  rescue, 
brothers  !  to  the  rescue  !  Cut  down  the  muiuiecrs  I " — so,  promptly,  began 
opeiati<ms  on  the  nearest  defenceless  (visoner. 

Thus,  almost  before  those  who  had  galloped  in  hot  haste  after*  Roshan's  lead 
were  out  of  sight,  the  prisoners,  even  the  resisting  warders,  had  been  driven  into 
the  portico,  and  penned  like  a  fiock  of  sheep  between  the  troopers  outside  and 
the  pioneers  within. 

"The  Lord  is  Kin::,"'  said  the  hncc  dit  fa  da  r  piously  to  n  neighbour — he  had 
started  bark  from  Roshan's  blow  with  a  scowl,  and  watciitd  his  retreat  resentfully 
— '*  the  handle  end  of  His  sword  is  safest  I  Lo  !  have  at  them,  brothers!"  he  added 
aloud  "  Have  at  the  evil-bom  ones  who  would  have  killed  the  mems  and  the 
baba-Ioguet  as  such  scum  did  in  the  Great  Breathing,  making  the  faces  of  the 
sddiery  black  for  all  time !  Show  them  our  mettle.  Forward ! — '  Gord — save— the 
-Ka-veen!"* 

"  Gord  —save  —the — Ka-veen  ! ' 

The  cry  grew  to  a  shout ;  and  Dr.  Dillon,  who,  with  a  great  incredulity 
lessening  the  values  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  had  promptly  swung  himself 
down  into  the  courtyard,  looked  through  a  crevice  in  the  l>arricade  —  which 
was  fast  taking  form  under  the  willing  hands  of  the  pioneers— to  see  what  the 
noise  meant 

"  It  is  all  over,**  he  said  slowly,  his  fiwe  pathetic  in  its  bewilderment, — **  the 
troopers  arc  siding  with  us ! "  He  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  unable  to  grasp  the 
reality,  and  his  keen  inquisitive  eyes  seemed  to  search  almost  reproachfully  for 

some  cause,  some  hint  of  reason  in  his  surroundings ;  in  the  sjilintc  red  door,  in 
every  cranny  and  foothold  of  the  broken  stair,  and  so — ^past  the  parapet — they 
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continued  ilu  ir  qiu  stionini^  to  the  lightening  sky,  a;;ain.st  which,  faint  and  f  ir, 
those  distant  peaks  where  lay  the  '*  Cradle  of  the  Gods "  had  l>egun  to  show 
dimly. 

"AU  for  nothing:  "  he  muttered  to  himself  almost  jx^tulantly— poor  Dering!" 
So,  swiftly,  he  passed  down  the  alley ;  swiftly  but  hopelessly,  for  he  knew  what 
those  iron  tackles  meant  on  a  man's  hare  head. 

He  drew  the  Ixxly  to  one  side  with  tender  care,  then  knocked  at  the  closed 
door  and  c.dled  to  the  man  within.  "Smith:  o|>cn  the  door — ^you'd  better  come 
out.    I  think  it's  all  over  now.    Be  (juick,  pkabc." 

'il^crc  was  a  |)ause,  then  a  fumbling  at  the  bolts  and  Ixirs.  .So,  in  that  grey 
cold  light,  a  tigure  stood  at  the  open  door  :  tall,  gaunt,  with  a  hunted  look  in  its 
eyes— almost  a  terror,  as  they  looked  down— down  to  the  threshold — down  for  what 
they  knew  should  be  there. 

"  l>ering  ? "  asked  Eu^l  ne  Smith  hoarsely ;  then,  seeing  what  lay  to  one  side, 
covered  his  eyes  from  the  sight  with  a  cry  like  a  woman's,  and  trembled  all  over. 
That  strain  of  patient,  idle  inaction  had  Ik-cji  awful. 

"Oh  !  (ixl  damn  them  !"  burst  out  the  Dtxtor  ticn  i  Iv,  "and  all  for  nothing — 
for  nothing  !    At  least,  I  think  so.    Come  on,  Smith,  and  make  .sure." 

I'or  nothing  I    For  nothing  ! 

The  words  were  echoing  in  Koshan's  bmin  also,  as  with  loose  rein,  recklessly, 
he  galloped  over  the  frail  bridge  of  boats,  making  it  quiver  and  thunder  beneath 
his  horse's  hoofs,  and  send  curved  waves  of  light  and  shadow  over  the  clear,  steely 

surface  of  the  water  seen  like  a  polished  shield  in  the  (bwn.  The  air  was  clear 
also ;  the  distant  hills  sti  cI-L:rc\  as  the  water,  the  sky  steel-gn-v  .ts  the  hills. 
And  then.'  wns  the  bright  kci-nnL'ss  as  of  a  lilittcrinL;  sword  in  thr  chill  inee/e  thai 
swept  from  west  to  east.  But  Keshan  did  not  feci  it ;  he  was  alisorlx^d  in  himself, 
in  the  useless  battle  of  his  life. 
For  nothing !   For  nothing  ! 

He  did  not  even  hear  the  soft  yet  sonorous  roar,  beginning  like  the  ru.sh  of  a 

big  breaker  on  a  In  ac  h,  ending  with  a  wild  musical  note  like  the  wail  of  new- 
weaned  lambs  .uid  their  mothers  on  .i  lone  liill  sid.-.  \vhi(  li  suddenly  erhoed  out 
over  the  water,  nuking  those  who  galloped  behind  look  at  each  other  and  whisper 
joyfully. 

*"Tis  ail  right,  A'/uht  5ahii\"  said  one,  urging  his  horse  alongside;  "the 
pilgrims  are  waiting  still — ^hear  you  not  their  cry?    They  grow  impatient!'* 

Roshan  looked  at  him  with  hck-lustre  eyes.  What  were  the  pilgrims  to  him, 
or  their  impatience?  \Nhat  was  salvation,  immortality,  to  one  whose  only  desire 
was  death— death  and  forget  fulness?  He  dttg  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  savagely 
glad  to  pive  pain,  and  rotle  on. 

"  Hard  .'    Hdn  '    Han  .'    Hard  :  ' 

The  HKir  was  articulate  now,  and  iho-e  behind  locked  doubtfully  at  each  other. 

"  If  it  should  l)e  the  miracle   *'  suggested  one  conspirator. 

But  another  Ishook  his  head :  "  How  can  that  be  ?  None  know  the  trick  save 
those  two,  Gu-gu  and  Am-ma,  and  they  are  safe.'' 

"Unless  it  be  a  miracle,"  put  in  a  third,  almost  timidly.  "God's  club  mak«s 
no  noise,  and  the  ni-^lit  has  l)een  full  of  marvels."  .  .  . 

So  an  uneasy  silence  fell  u|X>n  the  rest. 

''Hard!    Hdn'    Hdri !  Hard!'' 

There  was  no  mibUikini;  tin  ery  now.  It  rose  exultant,  yet  with  that  waiinig 
note  in  it  still  which  Ungcr:>  .dways  in  humanity's  claim  to  have  found  its  lost 
jxiradise,  its  lost  purity. 
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Yet  there  was  no  trace  o(  doubt  in  the  almost  frantic  joy  on  cmy  face  in  the 

(1'  n>  •  nuiltilu dc  which  stopped  the  Iitilc  cavalcade  a  ;  it  entered  the  Miuarc  around 
the  Pool  of  Immortality  ;  stopped  it  hopelessly,  as  if  the  movingt  breathing,  living 
mass  had  Ix-en  a  dead  v,a!!. 

"//iird/    IJi)rt  '    Han!    /.Vrn't  / " 

It  was  almost  a  yeil.  ilie  juiience  was  gone  utterly,  and,  lar  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  in  all  the  wide  square,  in  every  street  and  alley  converging  to  it» 
there  was  the  restless,  inelTectual  movement  of  the  sea,  when,  on  a  summer's  day, 
it  beats  itself  calmly  yet  persiitently — arising  and  falling  upon  a  sheer  clifT—against 
the  impossible.  I  hcn  was  no  one  to  check  the  crowd  now,  to  prevent  it  from 
finding  Death  and  Immortality  at  the  same  time.  What  matter  ?  What  were  a 
<ew  hundreds  of  crushed  Inxlies,  when  the  sou!  found  what  it  sought  ? 

The  ridi  rs  he  hind  Roshan  threw  uj'  tlu-ir  hands  at  the  sight.  No  hope 
here  for  the  Imieneases  of  lile  ;  for  pnncipahties  and  powers,  even  for  ]>olitical 
liberty! 

This  was  the  bed  rock  ;  this,  in  its  unalterable  aspiration — not  for  something 
better  but  for  the  best — neither  culture  nor  conspiracy  could  touch ;  this  was  as 

much  Ijeyond  the  control  of  kith  and  kin,  as  of  strangers  and  aliens. 

'*  Come,  A'/id/t  sahib !  '  they  called  to  the  figure  with  the  lack-lustre  eyes  which 
sate  its  horse  like  a  statue,  sfariii:^  at  itself,  at  its  world,  conscious  only  of  the 
hideous  discords  which  were,  jk  i force,  the  mu>i(  of  iis  sphere.  *' (.'ome  !  Nawah- 
i<e\  There  is  still  a  chance  wiih  the  ''Teacher  oj  Kcii^ion.''  1  lie  yf^f/ will  have  held 
i&tf  folk,  for  sure.  They  will  Xa,  ready  for  blood,  since  J/iti  Kali — the  speaker 
spat  his  Mahomedan  contempt  for  the  idolatry  ere  he  went  on^'Mets  none  go. 
She  is  true  woman  for  that!" 

So  by  Ixick  alleys  and  crooked  ways,  Roshan— why  lie  did  not  know,  since  he 
meant  nothing  by  it— led  the  cavalcade  past  the  palace,  through  the  archway  into 
the  courtyard  with  its  union-jack  of  raised  jiaths. 

And  found  it  empty.  Empty  of  nil  save  the  jo^i  C)( )rakh-nath,  who  was  bu»y 
resignedly,  in  retlueading  his  ihaplct  uf  skull  ,  ere  staiung  to  :ieek  safety  over 
the  British  border  in  some  far  recess  of  the  holy  hills;  whence,  when  this 
afloir  had  blown  over,  he  could  swoop  down  with  added  sanctity  on  some  other 
religious  fair. 

**  He  and  his  God  stole  ni  f.om  me — not  the  saying  of  a  rosary  jxist,"  he 
said,  cheerfully,  after  he  !uul  explained  the  iwsition.  "  They  went  by  yonder  docsr 
to  the  old  road.  So  what  iii  itter !  '1  hey  are  in  it.  They  will  come  l)ack  to  llcr 
hy-and-by.  It  is  so  always.  .\lea  follow  othci  lead<,  other  love.^.  but  they  do 
not  find  wlut  they  sec'.; ;  so  they  come  back  to  He.,  to  the  many-named  Woman. 
Jail  Kali  ma  !r 

Those  beh:nd  Roshan  looked  at  each  other.  *'It  is  the  end,"  the>'  said 
briefly.  " Ccjnie,  riuiiJar-jee"  the  change  of  title  was  significant,  "we  shall  have 
to  ride  far  and  fast  if  we  are  to  live." 

Once  more,  every  atom  of  the  man,  soul  and  body,  seemed  Id  strike  (nil 
furiously  at  the  voice,  at  the  trutli  and  the  untruth,  in  it;  at  the  assertion  of  failure, 
the  linking  of  his  need  with  theirs. 

"  Ride  for  your  lives  if  you  want  them,"  he  cried  fiercely  :  "  I  seek  death." 

They  left  him,  after  unavailing  protests,  and  rode  helter-skelter  on  to  the  fort 
warning  their  comrades  that  the  game  was  up^  so  on  towards  safety.  And  the 
jogi\  naked  but  not  ashamed,  still  swinging  his  chaplet  •  ■''  kulI->,  followed  them 
leisurely ;  for  he  knew  himself  safe  in  the  superstition  and  the  devotion  of  ever)' 
woman  in  India.   Since  he,  Her  servant,  could  not  fail  of  shelter  in  every  Hindu 
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homestead  far  or  near,  in  which  a  woman's  hand  closed  on  a  man's  holding  him 

tight  for  herself  alone,  as  the  Great  Mother  holds  all  men. 

Roshan,  thus  left  alone,  rode  his  horse  on  slowly  to  the  central  plinth, 
dismounted,  and  hitching  the  bridle  over  the  nmzzle  of  the  "  Teacher  of  Religion" 
stood  starin.;  out  dully  at  what  lay  before  him.  Everything  was  so  quiet,  so 
commonplace  \  Nothing  chatiged  from  the  day,  barely  a  month  ago,  when  he  had 
stood  beside  the  old  gun  with  Vincent  Dering  and  Lance  Carlyon,  contemptuous 
of  the  ignorance  of  others*  satisfied  with  himself 

And  now  ? — ^what  had  come  to  htm  ? 

The  madness  which  his  wild  gallop  from  the  jail  had  calmed  somejrhat, 
returned  in  a  fierce  rush,  and  with  it  that  one  d^re  for  revenge  :  for  something 
by  which  to  show  the  contempt,  which  was  not  now  merely  for  the  ignonmt,  hut 
for  those  others,  self-righteous,  tyrannical,  who  had  dared  to  touch  him  (Lircd  to 
make  lum  what  he  was— a  prey  both  to  ignorance  and  wisdom,  savagery  and 
culture — a  laughing-stock  even  to  himself! 

And  who  had  begun  the  fooling?  Who  had  taught  him  as  a  boy? 

Pidar  Narayan!  Who  else?  Who  else  had  begun  the  game-^ving  some 
things,  withholding  others?  And  who  else  was  within  reach?  Who  else  could  be 
followed  up  and  forced  to  &ir  fight— forced  to  admit  that  the  pupil  was  ahead 
now  of  the  master  ? 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  absolute  exultation  ;  and  a  wave  of  purely  chikiiNh 
satisfaction  swept  through  the  nund  in  wliich  there  were  still  so  nuny  depths  of 
childish  ignorance  and  misconception ;  unavoidable  depths  in  the  culture  of  a  bare 
score  of  years.  Leaving  his  horse  tethered  to  the  old  gun,  he  ran  hastily  across 
to  the  palace ;  so,  finding  the  door  open,  the  whole  place  quiet,  went  on  down  the 
arched  pass;ige.  It  was  still  dark,  but  a  glimmer  of  light  showed  the  entrance  to 
the  chape!,  and  to  the  armoury  beside  it,  which  was  his  goal. 

He  had  no  other  thought  except  for  that  armour)-,  until,  with  the  tall  tiipers 
burning  at  the  head  and  feet,  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  the  woman  who  iiad 
deceived  him,  lying  on  the  aluir  steps.  Then  the  pitifullest  clashing  of  satisfaction 
and  despair,  of  desire  and  disgust,  came  to  him  tliat  ever  rent  a  man  in  twain. 
For  a  moment  he  fought  for  bare  reason  between  ihem,  then,  with  a  savage  cr)', 
he  flung  himself  beside  the  dead  girl,  caught  her  to  him,  covered  her  with  frantic^ 
cruel  kisses,  and,  almost  flinging  her  from  him  again,  ran  on  into  the  armoury,  tfte 
red  of  her  dress,  her  bosom,  in  his  eyes — the  red  of  blood.  .  .  . 

The  armour)-  I  WIk  tc  he  had  had  his  first  lch:,on  in  the  foils  !  There  they 
were,  harmless  in  theu  buttons,  crossed  on  the  wall ;  and  al)ove  them  something 
more  murderous— the  dangerous,  delicate  rapiers  to  which  those  others  were  but 
tlie  prelude.  No !  one  was  gone ! — one  they  had  told  him  Father  Nintan  had  used 
against  the  One  therefore  he  must  have  with  him.  So  much  the  better! 

He  tore  down  its  fellow,  and  passing  the  dead  girt  without  a  took,  dashed  out 
into  the  cou.tyard  again,  his  last  trace  of  sanity  gone. 

T!ie  next  instant  his  horsL's  feet  were  echoing  madly  along  the  pilgrims'  road. 
His  enemy  mu->t  ha\c  a  ijuarterof  an  hour's  K-ail.  hut  that  was  nothing:  he  could 
overtake  him,  anyhow,  at  the  first  station  in  the  pilgrimage,  -a  temple  under  a 
vast  banyan  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rise — where  the  pious  must  pause  to 
make  offerings. 

The  road  was  almost  empty  at  first ;  for  the  news  that  the  miracle  had  only 
been  deferred  had  spread  instantly  through  the  unrestful  town,  and  so  to  a  space 

beyond  it,  making  those  who  heard  the  tale  turn  back  to  see  for  themselves. 
But,  after  a  few  minutes'  wild  gallopv  be  came  up  with  those  who  had  been 
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beyond  recail,  who  had  gone  on  content  with  that  strange  lead  of  a  strange  God, 
of  a  saint,  a  ^nner ;  yet  after  a  tim^  foigetful  of  that  leadership^  utterly — ^for 
they  needed  it  no  more.    The  danger  of  novelty  had  passed  with  their  first  step 

along  the  beaten  tradl  which  their  fathers  had  followed. 

Father  Ninian,  wise  nith  the  wisdom  of  long  years,  of  secret  Sj'mpathy,  had 
known  this;  had  counted  on  it  in  his  forlorn  hope  of  Icadincj  them  into  familiar 
boiuLi^c.  }Ic  had  told  himself  that  he  need  (nily  '^o  as  far  a.s  that  first  station  ; 
that  then,  durmg  the  pau^;  for  oflerings,  lie  might  return,  as  it  were,  to  realities, 
to  something  more  consistent  with  the  nineteenth  century.  But  to  him,  also,  as 
he  led  the  way  chanting  his  offices,  had  come  a  strange  peace,  a  strange  desire 
to  go  on  to  the.  end  of  the  pilgrim^;^  a  strange  desire  to  leave  those  realities 
behind  him  in  a  world,  from  which  he  was  taking  nothing,  not  even  hb  love. 
Surely  it  was  time  !  Surely  he  was  old  enough  to  claim  rest.  No !  not  rest :  it 
was  something  more  than  that  !  Surely,  now  that  he  had  left  every  atom  of  earth 
i)ehmd  him,  lying  with  a  dead  woman  on  the  altar  steps,  he  also  was  free  to 
find  the   'Cradle  of  the  Gods"! 

"  A/y  soul  fieeth  unto  the  Lord  I  before  the  morning  wakh^  I  saj,  before  the 
mormng  wateh^  he  chanted. 

"Have  a  care,  babafee^  thou  and  thy  God!"  said  a  half4e!ider,  half-jesting 
voice,  as  he  stumbled  among  the  stones,  and  a  dark  hand  stretched  itself  out  to 
steady  the  old  priest,  and  a  dark  lace  turned  to  nod  approval  at  other  dark 
faces :  since  here  was  a  true  j)ilgrim,  a  true  madman,  forgetful,  to  judge  by  the 
£icc  lifted  toward-,  those  distant  hills,  of  this  world. 

Yet  the  de.-.irc  in  him  seemed  to  the  wise  old  heart  something  tliat  must  be 
set  aside.  He  must  return— yes  !  he  must  return.  To  do  what  ?  What  could 
an  old  man  do  who  had  left  life,  a  useless  life,  behind  him?  He  crushed  down 
that  thought  also,  and  stumbled  on. 

•*  Man  is  Uhe  a  thing  «f  nought^  his  time  fiasseth  envoy  lihe  a  shadow  I " 

His  voice  spent  itself  tremulously  on  that  one  certainly,  and  those  behind  him 
joined  their  testimony  to  his  all  unwittingly,  as  they  called  on  J/drd  or  JJAri —on 
the  (  jtator,  the  Destroyer — as  One  and  Indivisible.  • 

And  in  the  rear  again,  Ru.^lian,  m  his  search  for  death,  for  annihilation,  bore 
witness  also,  as  he  came  cursing  those  who  stood  in  his  way,  his  horse  slithering 
among  the  stones  in  its  effort  to  obey  whip  and  spur,  and  sending  a  dry  clangour 
of  hoof-beats  through  the  little  valley,  to  startle  the  sleepy  snakes  coiled  on  the 
distant  rocks»  and  drive  them  back  to  their  crannies  with  a  liiss. 

So,  every  instant,  the  distance  lessened  l)etwecn  the  old  man  and  the  young 
one,  both  weary  of  life.  It  was  broad  daylight  now,  though  the  sun  had  but  just 
risen.  The  mystery  of  dawn  had  left  the  world;  the  very  pilgrims,  between  their 
recurring  cry,  were  cliattcring,  laughing,  over  the  everyday  details  of  life  which 
would  make  to-day  as  trivial  as  yesterday,  to-morrow  as  trivial  as  to-day. 

There  had  been  a  "Breathing**  in  the  night  they  told  each  other.  Some 
shadow  had  lallen.  Some  God  or  Devil  had  had  power.  But  the  shackles  of 
custom,  of  familiarity,  were  back  again,  the  despotism  of  detail. 

Only  in  those  two  strangely  different  mbds  in  the  van,  in  the  rear,  the  mysteiy 
still  ( louded  tlie  reality. 

And  the  distance  between  them  lessened,  as  Roshan  drove  his  way  through 
the  saffron  robes,  recklessly. 

Yet,  fast  as  he  went,  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the  dry  watercourse  up 
whidi  the  last  part  of  the  rough  track  had  wound,  and  stood  in  the  hollow,  backed 
by  a  further  rise  of  hill,  where  the  quaint,  dumpy,  black  temple  hid  itself  under 
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the  huge  blotch  of  the  hnnyan-trec  -tlic  only  green  thing  vi:>ible  fax  or  near — the 
figure  he  sought  was  not  to  Ix:  seen  among  the  crowd. 

Akbar  Rhan,  indeed,  he  saw»  utilising  one  of  the  tall  tapers  as  a  pipe-light 
before  casting  himself  on  the  ground  to  suck  contentedly  at  the  screwed  banyan 
leaf  full  of  tobacco,  which  he  had  gathered  by  claiming  a  pinch  in  return  for  the 
loan  of  that  same  light  to  others.  But  with  a  curious  shame  Roshan  avoided  him, 
and  ixissed  on  in  his  search,  among  the  jostling  crowd,  the  coiuiiv.ious  Ixilxrl  of 
trivial  talk  ;  for  this  was  resting-time,  when  men  and  women  could  be  men  and 
womt:n,  and  forget  that  th»'y  were  on  a  pilgrimage  — svhcn  they  could  even  dream 
themselves  lxi<  k  in  the  \  ill  ige  under  the  familiar  shelter  of  some  village  tree, 
asking  no  more  than  the  familiar  round  of  life. 

But  above,  the  babel  came  every  now  and  again  the  insistent  clang  of  a  bell, 
telling  that  some  new  petitioner  was  seeking  a  favour  of  the  Gods,  and  making  a 
gdden  oriole— which  sate  in  the  green  leafage— flit  to  another  bower  with  a  sudden 
fluting  note,  full,  joyful,  mellow. 

"What  do.it  seek,  Musulman  ? "  cavilled  a  saint,  drawing  Ixick  from  Roshan's 
shadow,  as  he  gabbled  invocations  on  a  rosary,  ere  solacing  himself  wiili  the  })ipe 
which  his  discipk  had  prepared.  "If  'tis  the  madman  and  his  God — he  hath 
gone  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  a  side  tmck,  which  was  a  short  cut  to  the  road  above. 

Roshan  flung  himself  from  his  horse  without  a  word,  and  followed. 

llie  distance  lessened  at  every  step  now,  for  the  old  priest's  breath  tailed  him 

at  t!ie  steepness  of  the  rise. 

Still  it  would  not  ^ke  him  long,  he  told  himself— th:it  one  look  at  the  soft, 
white  cloud  which  generally  hid  the  goal  of  i)il^nm:i!j;e  before  he  turned  hack  over 
the  hill,  as  best  he  could,  to  find  wliat  task  remained  for  him  in  the  world.  He 
might  have  that  one  look,  surely ! 

So,  reaching  the  summit  of  this  first  bulwark  of  the  unattainable,  he  sal  down, 
breathlessly,  beside  an  upright  black  stone  which  showed  strangely  distinct  amid 
the  redness  of  the  surrounding  rock;  a  plain  black  stone,  not  three  feet  high, 
chipped  rudely  to  a  blunt  point  Father  Ninian  did  not  need  the  scattering  of 
dead  marigolds  and  dry  basil  leaves  about  its  base  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a 
fragment  of  an  older  faith  than  that  of  the  temple  below  ;  a  f.iith  sterner,  purer, 
founded  on  a  clearer  jxrceptton  of  what  humanity  needed  in  that  search  for  the 
lost  Paradise,  on  a  closer  memory  of  the  cause  whicli  lost  it. 

He  kiid  one  hand  on  the  stone,  almost  caressingly,  as,  holding  the  pyx  in  the 
other,  he  sat  down  facing  the  distant  peaks.  But  there  was  no  cloud  upon  them. 
The  day  had  dawned  clear  and  still,  and  as  he  sat  looking  wistfully  over  the 
valleys  on  valbys,  the  hills  on  hills,  which  lay,  bathed  in  light,  between  him  and 
the  "Cmdle  of  the  Gods,''  the  sunbeams — still  slanting  from  the  curved  edge  of 
the  eastern  plains — caught  the  jewelled  star  of  what  he  held,  and  stayed  there. 

It  was  |>eacerul  beyond  words.  The  hurry,  the  strain,  not  only  of  that  long 
eventful  night,  but  of  tin-  whole  long  eventful  lite,  seemed  over.  All  things  seemed 
behmd  him.  The  jjassion,  the  f>riclc,  the  courage,  the  manhood,  all  things  that 
l\ad  made  Ninian  Bruce  what  Ninian  Bruce  had  been — where  were  they  ?  Only 
wisdom,  only  a  tender  knowledge  seemed  to  remain. 

The  clank  of  steel  upon  stone  roused  him^the  clank  of  Roshan's  spurs  upon 
the  rocks ;  and  Father  Ninian  turned  to  see  him,  a  yard  or  two  on  the  path  below, 
outlined  clearly  against  the  distant  view  of  Eshwam,  against  the  world  in  which 
Ninian  Bruce  had  lived  and  loved— the  Ninian  Bruce  whom  he  had  left  behind! 

Behind  1   No  1   It  was  Ninian  Bruce,  and  no  other,  who  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
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second,  a  flush  on  his  face— the  face  that  was  like  the  luth  r  millstone  in  its  stern 
passion,  and  pride,  and  power.  I'or,  in  a  second,  the  oitl  man  s  soul  w^as  back  in 
a  world  where  a  dead  woman  belonging  to  him  by  waiting  for  revenge.  His  hand 
was  on  his  hidden  rapier,  as  he  flung  his  first  word  of  defiance  at  the  man  who 
had  killed  her. 
"  Murderer!" 

"Your  ])upil  at  that  even  I"  gasped  Roshan  :  **  you  began  it! — ^your  pupil  whom 

you  Uiught — curse  you." 

The  words  failed  him,  he  laused  inarticulate;  Imt  the  keen  eyes  and  ears 
opjxwite  him  took  in  his  me:innig  with  the  swift  comprehension  which  had  been 
Pidar  Naiapn's  always.  A  sort  of  contemptuous  pity  fought  with  the  passion  of 
Ninian  Bnice's  face. 

*'  My  pupil  certainly,**  he  assented :  "  have  you  come  to  ask  me  for  a  final 
lesson  ?  " 

Roshan  glared  at  him.  "  You  understand  —you  always  did — that  is  the  worst  I 
V'es  !  I  have  come  "' — here  he  laughed  wildly for  what  you  taught  me— fair  play 
atul  nn  favour — and  I  mean  to  liave  it."  In  his  fierce  excitement  he  pressed 
closer,  llourishing  ins  rapier. 

"  Fardon  me  I "  came  a  cold,  courteous  v<Moe — *'  I  did  not  teach  you  that  metfrad 
of  assassination,  surety  ?  I  thought  you  dejired  fair  play.  If  soj  you  might  allow 
me  time  to  meet  you  on  equal  terms." 

Roshan  drew  Ixick  with  a  flush  from  the  figure  which  had  stood  its  ground, 
which  looked  at  him  with  such  1  jitter  disdain.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  recognise 
it.  No  wonder  I  For  this  was  Nmian  Brure  himself.  Nini.m  Bruce  as  he  might 
luve  sjMiken  to  an  over-hasty  anlag»>ni^t  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  most  reckless 
swordsman  in  Rome,  when  the  world  held  him  body  and  soul. 

Tlie  years,  his  very  jiriesthood,  had  slipped  from  him. 

**I  beg  your* pardon,  sir!"  muttered  Roshan,  standing  aside.  There  was  a 
savage  satislaction  in  his  heart.  This  man  was  not  old — the  oddi  were  equal — 
there  was  enou|^  fire  and  passion  here  to  please  any  opponent. 

So,  after  a  jxiuse  to  lay  aside  the  pyx— it  found  a  strange  rest inij  place  on  the 
blunt  summit  n(  that  upright  black  stone, — a  slim,  still  ele-^'atu  liL^ure,  divested 
of  its  priestly  iDhiiigs,  took  its  st;md,  its  l>ack  to  the  liills,  lU  Ucc  In  the  world. 
Still  upright,  still  active,  with  its  bbck  sifu/a/ttr  caught  up  and  tucked  inlj  the 
sash  to  give 'free  play  to  its  liml)s. 

"  Now,  sir,"  came  the  courteous  voice,  "  I  am  ready ! " 

Something  in  the  pride  and  grace  of  bearing,  the  reckless  contempt,  made 
Roshan  follow  suit. 

"The  sun  will  be  in  your  eye^,"  he  said;  *Met  us  fight  lengthwise  to  the 
ridge." 

"We  fc/7/,"  came  that  icy  voice,  as  the  speaker,  without  moving,  stood  o.i 
guard.    "  We  can  omit  the  salute.    If  )ou  are  ready,  I  am." 

For  an  instant  Roshan  hesitated,  realising  what  the  life  that  he  meant  to  take 
had  been,  what  the'  man  himself  whom  he  meant  to  kill  had  been  and  was :  the 
man  whose  figure  stood  out  like  a  black  shadow  agiiinst  the  distant  blue  of  the 
hills.  And,  as  he  realised  the  fine  fibre  of  his  enemy,  a  sense  of  poweriessness  to 
touch,  to  harm  him,  kept  Roshan  motionless. 

"Shall  I  count  five,  and  ;^ive  you  a  st.irt?''  The  (juestion  e.niie  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  The  taunt  told.  Roshan  pulled  himself  logeiiier,  and  stood  on 
guard  also.  But  die  sense  of  poweriessness  was  intolerable— he  lowered  his  rapier 
for  a  word  more;  a  word  to  raise  his  own  self-esteem. 
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"I  «am  you,"  he  said  haughtily,  "lhat  die  son  is  in  your  eyes.  That  I  ha?e 
learnt  more  than  you  ever  taught  me— that  this  is  to  the  death." 

"It  could  scarcely  be  anytiung  else,  could  it?"  came  the  instant  reply,  in  a 
voice  that  vibrated  harshly  like  a  harpstring  struck  to  its  fullest,  *'with  a  dead 
woman  between  us.    Engage,  you  devil,  or  I  will  kill  you  as  you  stand  ! " 

Roshan  gave  a  short,  sharp  cry  like  a  wild  Ix-ast.  The  next  instant  the  curious 
hiss  of  two  meeting  blades  sliding  along  each  other  was  the  only  sound.  It  is  a 
strange  sound,  which  to  the  listeners,  the  onlookers,  seems  to  say  "hush"  to  the 
whole  world. 

Then,  short  and  sharp  as  that  cry  of  Roshan's,  came  another  sound ;  the  beateni 

baffled  clash  when  steel  meets  steel  instead  of  flesh. 

Roshan  with  an  inward  curse  gripjK'd  his  raj>icr  closer.  He  had  almost  been 
disarmed.  Disarmed  in  that  first  encoiintcr !  ."^iratigj  that  he  should  have  forgotten 
his  foe  ;  forgotten  the  deadly  insistence  of  th(-  master's  blade,  slack  as  a  snake  in 
curves,  linn  a.-»  a  vice  in  grip.  Then  liiaL  ahuost  invisible  turn  of  the  wrist  wliich 
had  so  nearly  done  for  him.  He  bad  foigotten  these,  in  years  of  meaner 
adversaries.  He  remembered  them  now,  and  would  not  fofget  again  I  And  he 
had  such  things,  aye !  and  more,  in  reserve  for  himself.  .  .  . 

So  had  his  master,  in  reserve  for  both  of  them,  if  needfuL  And  the  knowletlge 
that  it  would  he  needful,  came  to  Ninian  Bnice  at  the  first  touch  of  his  adversary's 
sword ;  for  there  was  that  in  it  which  told  the  old  lund  that  the  young  one  was 
a  master's  also. 

**  My  pupil  has  improved,"  he  said  quietly,  as,  abandoning  the  attack,  lie  parried 
Roshan's  furious  onslaught  with  scarcely  a  motion  of  the  hand  held  level  to  his 
heart 

That  he  could  do.  But  the  other  must  surely  come  in  the  end,  since  he  was 
old  and  Roshan  young.    If  in  the  end,  therefore,  why  not  now?    The  sooner 

the  better. 

A  niinule  after  the  sun  was  no  longer  in  Pid.ir  Xarnyan's  eyes.  As  he  had 
Siiid,  they  were  fighting  lengthwise  to  the  ridge:  and  he  drew  Ixick,  choosing  his 
ground,  until  under  his  feel  he  felt  the  dead  marigolds,  the  withered  basil  lea\cs 
that  lay  about  the  upright  stone — that  strange  pedestal  on  which  the  star-«haped 
pyx  stood  as  on  an  altar,  glittering  in  those  first  sun-rays. 

He  seemed  to  see  it,  to  feel  it,  standing  there  between  the  world  below  and 
those  faint,  far  peaks;  and  the  eyes  which  had  seen  so  much,  felt  they  need  see 
no  more. 

"  JbiVa  alfrfa,  s/[t;nor/"  he  cried,  flinging  himself  savagely  forward.  "And  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  .soul,  he  adde  1  in  a  lower  lone,  a.s — in  an  aii.u  k 
which  held  in  it  all  llie  wildness,  the  fire,  ihe  passion  of  his  youth — he  drove 
Roshan  back  a  step— one  step  down  the  faint  slope  on  which  he  had  counted. 

A  fierce  lunge  or  two,  a  swift  parry,  and  then?  Then  an  inch  beyond  safety — 
given  purposely — yielded  room  for  the  ripas/e  he  sought  from  that  other  rapier. 

It  came  with  a  quick  cty  of  triumph,  as  Roshan  felt  his  thin  steel  slide  silently 
on  through  dull  resistance  ;  a  cry  that  eiuled  in  a  gasp,  as  the  hand  which  held 
the  rapier  dropjxjd  for  a  second,  then  lli^ig  itself  upwards. 

For  Pidar  Narayan  had  given  the  reprise^  and  LAddio  del  Marito"  had 
done  its  work. 

So  for  an  instant,  held  upright  by  the  lingering  force  of  the  old  man*s  hand, 
the  two  stood  within  a  sword's-length,  their  faces  glaring  at  each  other,  stem, 
implacable,  the  one  in  death,  the  other  still  in  life.    Then  the  strength,  the  life 
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ebbed;  the  balance  bei\\cea  it  and  dcatli  wavered,  and  Ninian  Bruce,  overborne 
by  his  enemy's  dead  weight,  sank  to  his  knee,  then  backwards. 

But  his  hand  still  gripped  the  rapier,  so  Roshan  Khln^s  ix>dy,  as  it  fell  forward, 
shthered  down  the  sharp  blade,  sending  a  little  jet  of  crimson  blood  backwards 

till  it  stop|)ed  with  a  dull  thud  u\)on  the  hilt. 

So  he  lay,  face  downwards,  beside  the  old  man,  whose  head  rested  among  the 
withered  marii^nlds  and  the  sweet  dead  leaves  of  the  basil,  whieli  «^enerations  and 
generations  of  i)ili4riins  lud  offered  to  an  unknown  wisdom  on  their  way  to  the 
•*  Cradle  of  the  Gods. " 


CHAKi'ER  XXVIIL 

THE  TRUTH. 

"And  to  look  at  it  now,"  came  the  Commissioner's  rich,  round  brogue,  "you 
would  think  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  its  mouth  '  " 

He  waved  the  cigar  he  was  smoking  towards  Eshwara.  It  looked  skeiJier, 
more  sun-saturate  than  ever,  as  it  lay  reflected  in  the  still  lagoon  between  it  ajid 
the  tent  in  which  he  was  sitting,— a  double  puled  commissioner's  tent,  which  two 
days  before  had  swooped  down  like  an  avenging  angel  with  broad  white  wings  to 
take  possession  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  in  the  name  of  Victoria  Xaiser^HM* 

It  was  pitched  on  the  site  of  the  Viceroy's  camp,  for  the  convenience  of  l)eing 
close  to  the  jail  where  the  late  disturbers  of  the  public  i)eace  lud  taken  up  their 
residence.  In  lact,  the  mast,  from  which  the  royal  standard  had  floated,  still 
reared  itself,  lure,  undraped,  from  its  roundel  of  roses.  But  the  flowers  were 
withered,  dead.  Even  the  palms,  their  work  of  welcome  over,  were  wilting  fast  ; 
but  they  still  gave  a  doubtful  shade  to  some  groups  of  manacled  men,  who, 
guarded  by  yellow-legged  constables,  were  placidly  awaiting  the  Commissioner's 
leisure  and  pleasure;  lioth  of  which  were  at  the  time,  occupied  with  lunch, 
and  Dr.  Dillon.  So,  as  'f  vide  white  wings  of  the  tent  were  set  open  and 
supported  with  bamboos  to  let  in  the  bree/.e,  tlie  representative  of  law  and  order 
could  l>e  seen,  his  feet  on  the  table  among  his  law  books — drinking  an  iced 
whiskv-and-soda. 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  ltx>kcd  c.ueworn,  eiiiclly  because  in  his  care  for  others  iie  had, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  take  no  rest,  nodded. 

'*Ves;  and  it  doesn't  as  a  rule.  A  more  peaceable  spot  never  was.  You  can't 
account  for  these  sudden  idiotic  outbreaks.   One  reason  is  as  good  as  another. 

And  so  old  Mother  Camplx-ll,  wiih  her  assertion  that  it  all  came  because  Miss 
Shepherd  would  talk  about  Jean  Ziska's  drum  .  . 

The  Commissioner  smiled.  "  Yes  ;  the  good  lady  has  an  endless  circle  of 
unfuuiided   beliefs,  all   dependent    on   each   other   for   sup|X)rt.      It's    the  most 

comforiahle  way  of  geltinLi;  thro.i^^h  life.  An'  miracKs  are  like  drams  \e  can't 
stop  them,  once  you  b;.gin,  besides,  on  ine  ?^ul,  it  was  cjuecr;  even  Carlyon 
said  ^"  . 

"And  if  it  werf  true,"  interrupted  the  Doctor,  "we  shouldn't  be  any  forrarder! 
We  shouldn't  understand.  And  that's  our  position  now.  You  can't,  in  fact  It's 
better  you  .shouldn't,  in  India  at  any  rate.  Just  accept  them,  ignore  them,  snush 
them,  hush  them  uj),"  here  his  face  clouded, — "and  in  this  case  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  had  better  l>e  kept  dark.    You'll  do  your  best.  I  hope?'' 

The  keen  whimsical  face  hardeni  rl.  "  I  shall  folio,-,  the  usual  offieial  routine, 
sir,'  he  said  cynically;  "for,  look  you,  there  never  was  a  row  like  this  in  India 
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hut  there  is  something  i-n  it  about  a  woman,  which  we've  c^ot  to  hush  up.  An' 
that's  Clods  truth.  Yesl  we  pciy  a  heavy  toll" — he  broke  oH,  look  up  a  pen 
as  if  to  write,  threw  it  down  impatiently,  and  stared  out  into  the  hot  yellow 
sundiine. 

Dr.  Dillon  sat  twiddling  hts  mushroom  hat  round  and  round  in  his  nervous 
fingers,  and  staring  out  into  it  nNo.  A  sen<  nf  iK-in.;  face  to  face  with  an 
unpleasant  truth  was  on  them  both.    Suddenly  he  laughed  harshly. 

"  Wc  ought  to  have  got  accustomed  to  the  fact  by  this  time  anyhow,  '  he  snid, 
"for  it  bri;an  early  enough  in  the  history  of  man!  Well,  I'm  off.  Vou  won't  want 
me — will  you  -this  afternoon,  now  those  men  have  turned  Queen's  evidence  ?  " 

'*  Don't  think  so.  Let*s  see."  The  Commissioner  drew  a  list  towards  him»  and 
ran  his  e)'e  over  it  "  I've  condemned  three  warders  and  seven  prisoners  to  death 
for  poor  Dering^s  murder ;  so  I  daresay  penal  servitude  will  see  through  the  rest. 
Then  there's  Jogi  Gorakh-nilth  and  his  gnain.  They  ought  to  be  hung,  but  we 
haven't  caught  them,  and  wc  never  shn!l  :  the  wild  ass  that  snufTi  tli  up  the  cist 
wind  isn't  in  it  with  a  Hindu  ascetic  in  eluding  captors  I  So  the  lot  out  there 
arc  rcallv  small  fry  :  for  the  other  ringleaders  are  cither  dead  or  departed — even 
that  amphibious  iirute  Gu  gu." 

Doctor  DiUon  looked  ttp  cheerfully.  '*  By  George !  I'd  have  given  something 
to  see  that  water-fight  between  him  and  Am-mal  By  the  way,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  that  queer  fid)? — ^but  for  him  we  should  never  have  seen  Lance 
Carlyon's  face  again," 

The  Cnmmissioner'i  expression  was  curious.  **  It's  a  bit  hard  to  do  anything 
for  a  nian  who  wants  nothing  but  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  has  got  nil  three; 
besides" — he  drew  a  jwper  out  of  a  file,  looked  at  it,  then  looked  at  tiie  Doctor  — 
•'lx;side.s,  it  wasn't  altogether  Am-ma!"  he  paused,  smiled  an  infinitely  kind 
smiley  then  went  on:  "I  was  a  brute,  entirely,  to  talk  about  a  heavy  toll  just 
now !  We  get  its  worth  back,  me  dear  fellow,  over  and  over  again.  See !  here 
is  Am-ma's  aflidavit  I  took  it  this  morning,  and  upon  me  soul,  Dillon,  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  whether  to  hush  it  up,  or  inform  the  party 
concerned."   So  saying,  his  brogue  took  possession  of  the  sun-bright,  sun-dry  air. 

"  I,  Am-ma,  of  the  river  folk,  solemnly  affirm  that,  knowing  the  Dee-puk-R&g  to 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Hu%oorSy  I  several  times  warned  Gu  gu  not  to  follow  other 
roasters.  But  he  had  learned  books  and  become  ignorant  He  could  not  even  feel 
when  a  current  changed  its  courie;  and  then  he  thought  he  must  die,  because  of 
the  ghost,  and  that  made  him  wild.  So  when  I  refused,  and  set  off,  as  ordained, 
for  the  raft,  he  took  the  Brahman's  money  and  stopped  the  miracle.  Of  a  surety, 
the  Awarder  of  Justice  \%  right  '  This  slave  knew  what  was  to  come  He  did 
not  tell  of  it,  because  where  the  Die-puk  Ra^  is,  there  is  victory  ;  so  there  was  no 
fear.  Yet  when  the  miss-^<i^//'0  batle  me  help  her,  I  ol)eyed,  l>c<ause  she  has 
power  over  devils,  and  my  son,  Huwor^  is  still  in  the  first  week  of  life.  Therefore, 
for  that  reason,  I  guided  the  rafk.  But  when  I  saw  that  the  Light-Bringers  had 
smitten  the  darkness  of  evil-doers,  and  that  the  raft  would  be  needed  no  more,  I 
went  on  nir!^  it  to  the  place  appointed  by  the  Wood-»w//iiA  sahibs  whence  it 
could  float  of  itself  So  returned  to  my  home,  and  ate  my  bread.  And  the  day 
was  quiet,  as  the  Hnzoor  knows ;  only  the  folk  reviled  Ixicause  I  had  no  fish  to 
sell.  But  at  night,  at  the  waning  of  the  sunset  stars,  about  the  third  jackal  cry, 
came  the  im^it-sahiOa  to  my  hut." 

Doctor  Dillon  ceased  twiddling  his  hat,  and  looked  up  in  sudden  interest. 

**  To  my  hut,"  reiterated  the  reading  voice.   "  I  deemed  it  because  of  devils 
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first ;  hut  it  was  not.  It  was  because  of  ( 'arlone  mhih,  -who  could  not  l>e  found. 
Only  his  clothes  and  pistol  on  my  craft,  stranded  on  a  sandtiank  by  the  niid- 
channel. 

"'He  has  not  been  killed,'  said  the  miss-ia/^/A*.  'lie  would  not  have  fouglit 
with  his  clothes  off.  Nor  did  he  go  to  fight.  He  would  not  have  left  the  pistol 
if  he  had.  He  has  gone  swimming;  to  get  quicker  and  find  help.  So  he  is 
drowned.  He  is  in  the  river  still,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it.  Am-ma !  you  know 
every  inch  of  the  river.    Find  him  !    Find  him  ! ' 

"Then  I  said,  'Veal  miss -jay^/Aj,  I  will  find  him  when  his  body  rises.  No 
man  (  an  find  a  dead  one  in  the  river  till  then.'  But,  I  sjxjke,  the  son  at  his 
mother  s  breast  left  sucking,  and  cried  aloud.  The  niiss-iri////'<z  said  it  was  but  the 
gripes,  but  we — my  house  and  I — knew  more  than  that.  We  knew  u  was  the 
devils,  winning  a  way  because  the  miss  was  not  content.  So  I  said,  *I  will  find 
him  while  his  beaut)  is  still  on  him  for  you  to  see  again,'  since  that  is  in  the 
heart  of  all  women,  O  Awarder  of  Justice.  Thus  at  the  dawn — the  dawn  after 
the  (lawn  of  (l  irkncss  — 1,  .'\m-ma,  set  out  with  my  nets,  seeing  that  fish,  anyhow, 
could  be  found,  and  the  market  would  Ik;  dear  because  none  had  come  to  the 
ba/aar  during-  the  commotion.  So,  remembering  where  my  craft  had  stranded,  I 
went  first  to  mid-channel  ;  thus,  woikin^;  up.  came  to  where  it  had  stranded  once 
before.  Then,  seeing  footiuuik.^,  1  followed  them,  till  in  an  island,  eating  his 
bread,  I  found  the  evil-begollen  Gu-gu. 

"He  had  a  knife  in  his  bead  belt;  at  the  sight  whereof  I  gave  glory  to  gods 
and  devils  alike,  for  I  knew  the  handle  of  it.  It  was  Carlonc-i^if^/i^V  shik&r  knife, 
and  I  had  been  his  shikAri  many  a  time. 

"So  I  said,  '  Whc; e  gottest  thou  CaxXon^-sahib's  knife,  Gu-gu  ? '  thinking  to 
startle  him.    And  it  did.    He  s.iid  no  word,  but  came  at  me  with  it. 

"So  we  fought.  His  rigiu  liaiil  and  mine  on  the  knife,  nnrl  our  left  arms 
round  e.i«"h  other's  throat  choking  u.s  ;  and  our  legs  wrestling.  Till  t!ie  water  grew 
too  deep,  i  hen  we  swam  with  them.  Hut  he  said  nothing,  nor  did  I.  There 
was  no  need.  We  understood,  as  dogs  do,  that  it  was  foe  and  foe.  So  it  came  to 
the  deep  stream;  his  right  hand  and  mine,  with  the  knife  Ijetween  them,  and  our 
teeth  fixed  in  each  othcf^  shoulders.  Till  I  bethouglit  me  of  his  ear.  Then  he 
> tiled,  and  let  go;  but  I  was  after  him  as  he  dived.  It  was  a  long  race. 
Wherefore  not  ?  since  we  are  the  l>est  swimmers  in  tlie  river.  But  I  felt  the 
cleave  of  the  water  from  his  foot  at  last,  and  spent  myself  in  one  stroke.  So  I 
laid  hold  of  lii^  leg  and  ran  my  hand  uf>  till  I  found  his  back.  Then  I  used 
Carlone-sahib  s  knife  on  him,  and  he  sank,  and  I  sank  too  with  the  blow. 

"And  when  I  came  up,  leaving  him  tlierc,  1  found  how  long  the  race  had 
been,  for  my  right  hand  struck  the  city  wall.  Then  it  came  to  me  what  the 
mvs^sahi^a  had  said,  of  Carlone-^aAi^  wishing  to  go  quick,  and  I  bethought  me 
of  the  secret  passages,  and  the  knife,  and  (iu-gu's  fear.  And  I'  said  to  myself 
some  one  must  have  restored  the  miracle.  Not  (iu-gu;  else  why  was  he  hiding? 
What  if  it  Ixi  Carlone-frr/'/y  ?  Hut  most  of  all  I  thought  of  my  little  son  and 
the  devils  longing  for  hnn,  and  of  the  woman  longing  for  the  sitjht  of  a  man's 
beauty,  and  I  knew  I  nin-t  go  and  see  if  it  lay  there.  So  I  dived,  and  found 
him,  as  the  Awarder  of  Justice  knows,  sitting  high  up  with  the  water  about  his 
feet  watting  for  death,  and  brought  him  back  as '  I  promised.  And  Gu-gu  is  dead, 
for  his  body  was  drifting  by  the  tunnel,  with  Carlone-Mii«^V  knife  in  the  back,  as 
we  came  out.   So  the  miss  is  pleased,  and  the  devils  do  not  come  near  my  son." 

Itu*  !nogue  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause.  "Well !  what  do  ye  say,  Dillon?** 
asked  the  Commisnoner  fretfully. 
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"'80  w*  fought.    Hia  right  Hanti  and  mine  on  the  knife,  and  our  left  arms  round  each  other's  ' 

throat,  choking  us.'" 


George  Dillon  rose  and  put  on  his  hat  deliberately.  '*  Nothing.  Except  that 
I  must  really  be  off.  I've  to  see  Smith  first,  and  Carlyon, — that  sprained  ankle  of 
his,  which  he  got  trying  to  climb  up  beyond  the  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  the 
deuce  and  all  if  he  uses  it  too  soon.  And  then,  if  I  can,  I  want  to  get  round 
and  say  good-bye  to  to  the  m'lss-sit/iifiii.  She's  off  to  Herrnhut  ;igain  this  evening. 
In  fact,  Campbell  didn't  half  like  her  wailing  for  the  funeral,  he  is  in  such  a 
blessed  hurry  to  get  to  his  new  field,  as  he  calls  it ;  thinks  of  nothing  vhc !  They 
are  to  be  married  on  Monday,  I  believe." 
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The  Commissioner  laid  aside  Am-ma's  affidavit  with  a  soft  "damn,"  and  Ur. 
Dillon  p.iused  <Hi  his  way  out  at  the  sound. 

Quite  so.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,*'  he  said  sympathetically ;  "  but  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  only  one  person  who  has  a  right  to  tell  that  story,  sir— and  she 

won't  : " 

"Why  not?"  inti  rrui)ted  thr  Commissioner  militantly :  "why  the  biases 
shouldn't  n  woman  tell  the  truth?  ' 

"Because  women  don't  know  it,"  broke  in  the  Doctor,  "or  men  either  ior 
that  matter.  Because  we  men  and  women  have  got  ourselves  on  such  false  lines, 
into  such  an  absolutely  £ilse  position  towards  each  other,  that  the  only  course 
consistent  with  propriety  and  les  eotwenatues  is  to — to  hush  the  thing  up !  So 
hush*a-bye  baby,  sir,  to  your  heart's  content.  So  long  as  the  mother  can  tell  her 
blessed  infant  t'.ut  slie  is  a  lady,  what  does  the  real  fact  matter?'* 

He  spoke  with  a  concentrated  bitterness,  an  almost  fierce  resentment ;  and  the 
Commissioner  nodded,  finished  his  whisky-and-soda  at  a  gulp,  and  returned  to 
work,  tossing  his  papers  about  recklessly. 

"  It's  a  queer  world,  certainly,"  he  murmured,  with  a  lack  of  originality  which 
sat  ill  on  him.  Then,  catching  sight  of  ?omething  in  a  file,  his  humorous,  kindly 
self  returned.  "  Listen  to  this  now  for  queerness,"  he  laughed,  beginning  to  read : 
The  petition  of  Mussumftt  Mumtaza  Mahal '—that's  Roshan  Khan's  grandmother, 
you  know — 'sister,'  etc.,  etc.,— *  humbly  showeth  that  she  has  endured  grievous 
wrong  and  hurt,  by  loss  of  her  prandson  in  the  l  ite  deplnralile  mutiny  (of  which 
she  was  utterly  ineoyni^.mt,  bcinu  htlplcss,  veiled,  old  woin.iii  }i'.rix"tually  t^onfinect 
in  house.  Therefore  prayeth  that  whereas  one  Mussumat  Ashraf-un  nissa,  her 
neighbour,  is  in  receipt  of  pension  Rs  25  per  utenstm  for  similar  bereavement 
of  male  protector  and  head  of  family  lost  in  ^57  mutiny,  therefore  her  pension  of 
R*s  ao  per  mensem  only  for  exile  of  husband  to  Calcutta,  be  commuted  to  similar 
sum  of  R's  25,  seeing  that  >'Our  poor  petitioner  is  in  floods  of  tears  and  wholly 
heart-broken  through  this  most  nnn  recjiiiation,  premature  death  of  promising  young 
scion  of  her  noble  house,  on  whom,  as  on  blessed  Victoria  Queen,  her  hopes 
were  fixed.  Said  pi  litioner  beini^  able  to  prove  rr/////,  absolute  incomplicity,  and 
continuous  remaining  at  home  during  late  devilish  disturbances.'  " 

'*Po<Mr  dd  soul !"  laughed  the  Doctor:  "give  it  to  her  if  you  can,  sir!  And  as 
for  remaining  continuous  at  home !  Everybody  except  the  actual  conspirators  did 
that.  Even  Dya-Ram  the  disafTccted— though  he  has  preached  armed  resistance 
to  tyranny  in  hi^  jxipcr  (or  years, — barricaded  himself  in  with  his  printing  press  I 
Fact  1  Jaint7V  'l  his  fingers,  in  so  doin;j,  .ind  rame  to  me  in  a  blind  funk  for  a 
professional  certifiratc  that  the  wound  could  not  have  been  caused  by  any  lethal 
weapon.  As  if  any  one  could  ever  have  .suspected  him  of  taking  part  in  raising  a 
row,  or  even  in  settling  one  I    His  sort  are  simply  negligible  quantities  " 

"  But  Ramanund  seems  to  have  attempted  a  lead, "  put  in  the  Commissioner, 
judicially. 

"Ei^tly.  Attempted;  and  failed.  His  sort  are  negligible  quantities  also,  sir, 
Im  sorry  to  say;  and  will  remain  so  until  they  learn,  amongst  other  knowledge, 

to  hclif've  in  something  besides  themselves,"  here  the  hard  eyes  softened,  the  hnrd 
voice  paused,— "  that  is  another  thmg  I  should  like  to  have  seen— dear  old  Pidar 
Narayan  .  .  .** 

The  hard  voice  found  even  softness  too  loud,  and  in  the  silence  whidi  fell 
between  the  two  men  only  the  scratching  of  the  Commissioner's  pen  could  be 
heard, 

"You'll  look  in  at  the  Palace,  perhap:i,  and  see  all  is  right,"  came  Che  brogue 
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after  a  bit.  "  And  give  my  love  to  old  Smith.  I'm  not  sure  but  what  I'd  rather 
have  seen  him  behind  the  door  than  anything  else;  for  it  must  have  been  the 
hardest  job  *  .  J* 

"Considering  the  circumstances,  yes!"  put  in  the  Doctor |  so,  with  the  pith 
hat  turning  him  into  an  animated  mushroom,  passed  out  into  the  blaze  of  dry 

yellow  sun.shiiie  on  that  dr>'  yellow  sand. 

The  sky  ;U)()ve  was  molten  with  light  and  heat,  the  jail  positively  shimmered 
in  the  glare;  not  a  sound,  not  a  sight  told  of  that  miclsiininK-r  nieht's  dream  of 
wild,  useless  revolt,  save  when  one  of  the  siiackled  prisoners  awaiimg  trial  sought 
a  better  bit  of  shade  under  the  wilted  palms,  which,  not  a  wedc  before^  had 
welcomed  the  Hosts  of  the  Ijotd-saAid  on  their  way  to  the  hills. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  incredible;  yet,  as  he  crossed  the  road  to  enter  the 
Smiths'  compound,  the  footsteps  of  those  other  Hosts  who  had  passed  on  to  the 
hills  also  remained  to  dimple  the  dry  yellow  sand. 

The  Smiths'  bungalow  lay  calm,  peaceful  ;  the  drawing  room,  as  he  entered 
it,  struck  him  with  the  old  familiar  sense  of  rehncment,  indexing  tin-  refinement 
of  its  mistress.  Only  one  change  aiught  his  ob:>ervant  eyes.  V  incent  Bering's 
photograph  was  no  longer  on  the  mantelpiece,  whence  it  had  always  looked  out 
with  a  certain  challenge  in  its  very  prominence;  Where  had  it  gone?  What 
matter !  There  was  no  need  for  such  defiance  now,  thought  George  Dillon,  with 
that  curious  half<<7nica],  half-resentful  smile  he  kept  for  one  subject  only.  She 
might  keep  the  photograph  where  she  chose,  now,  and  none  would  blame  her. 

So  thinking,  he  set  aside  the  curtain  which  hung  nt  his  patient's  door;  and,  as 
he  did  so,  resentment,  cynicism,  vanished  in  quick  sympathy, 

**Ah!  fever  again,  I  see:  that's  a  l>ore,"  he  said,  going  over  swiftly  to  the 
bed  where  Eugene  Smith's  long  length  lay  visibly  shivering ;  for  something,  the 
exposure,  the  excitement— the  strain,  perhaps,  of  that  awful  inaction  behind  the 
door  against  which  Vincent  Dering  was  making  that  heroic  stand— had  knocked 
the  big  man  over,  a  prey  to  an  old  enemy- malarial  fever.  "When  did  it 
come  on  ?  " 

Muriel  Smith,  who  sat  on  the  bed,  her  hand  in  one  of  her  husband's  shaking, 
trembling  ones,  looked  up.    She  was  very  pale,  but  very  calm. 

**  Half  an  hour  ago.  It  is  a  pity.  We  hoped  it  was  broken,  didn't  we?— but 
he  will  fret  himself  so,  Doctor" — her  eyes  on  Dr.  Dillon's  were  telling  their  tale, 
so  that  it  scarcely  needed  the  rambling,  quivering  voice  to  show  that  the  fresh 
onset  of  fever  had  once  more  clouded  the  sick  man's  biain. 

*'How  can  a  fellow  help  fretting,"  murmured  Eugene,  his  teeth  chattering, 
"when  he  waits  like  a  coward  behind  a  door,  where  his  best  friend  " 

The  woman  beside  him  winced,  but  interrupted  him  bravely.  "  But  I  tell  him, 
Doctor,  and  it  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  it  was  hardest  for  -  and  that  that  Vincent 
would  r.ither  have  had  it  so — because  he  had  to  leave  no  one,  and  Eugene  had 
Ghdys — and  me  .  .  .** 

Her  voice  seemed  to  brmg  comfort,  and  the  glistenuig  feverish  eyes  closed. 
Go  on  with  the  mixture,"  said  the  Doctor,  vexedly  conscious  of  a  lump  in 
his  throat    **This  will  wear  itself  out  in  a  day  or  two;  and— you  can't  do  more 
than  you're  doing." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  replied  listlessly. 

But  the  tragedy  of  her  face  remained  in  his  memory  as  he  drove  over  the 
creaking,  groaning  bridge  to  Eshwara.  'i'he  bazaar  was  full  as  ever  witli  drifting 
humanity  busy  in  the  deuiils  of  everyday  life.  There  was  no  hint  anyv\l)ere  of 
the  past  storm — not  even  in  the  Palace.    It  lay  as  ever,  silent,  its  blank  walls 
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seeming  to  hold  ihc  sunlight  back  from  some  secret  witiun,  from  some  veiled, 
hidden  beauty. 

The  door  was  closed,  but  old  Akbar  Kh&n  came  capering  at  his  call»  his 
back  roached  in  bowing,  like  a  caterpillar's. 

"  The  tomb  is  finislKcl,  Ger-ceb  puH-wAt,"  he  mumbled  in  blubbering  importance. 
Ala  !  the  sad  day!    But  this  slave,  knowing  all  customary  things,  hath  remained 
insistent  on  the  workman ;  therefore  all  is  befitting  the  noble  people,  as  the  Uuxoor 
will  see." 

So  down  the  shadowy  pass;!t'e  he  led  the  way,  cral>-!ike,  to  the  chaj>el  ;  for  hither, 
long  years  bciore,  Father  iSinun  had  brought  tlie  body  of  i'iclro  Bonavcnlur^, 
and  here,  just  in  front  of  the  altar  steps,  he  and  Pietro's  gianddaughler — the  last 
of  the  old  priest's  charges— had  been  buried  the  day  before;  The  masons  had 
been  busy,  building  up  the  vault  again,  but,  as  Akbar  Khdn  had  said,  the  work 
was  finished,  the  chapel  restored  to  its  ri  iaal  state,  swept  and  garnished.  Even 
the  candles  were  lit  on  the  altar,  and  four  ol  the  tallest  tapers  had  Ix^n  placed, 
one  at  each  comer  of  the  stone  slab  on  which  two  more  names  would  have  to  Ixi 
cut ;  while  from  these  tn^K*rs  long  strings  of  jasmine  flowers,  such  as  native  women 
wear,  had  been  hutig  in  droopijig  chains  to  form  an  enclosure.  On  the  slab  itself, 
great  bossed  yellow  marigolds  were  laid  to  simulate  a  cross. 

Dr.  Dillon  turned  to  the  cringing  figure  beside  him  sharply ;  but  there  was 
something  almost  pathetic  in  its  simper  of  conscious  meri^  its  certainty  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Did  you  do  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  Ger-eeb  pun-waz  !  " 

There  was  a  world  of  pride  and  of  servitude  in  tlie  voice,  and  in  the  folded 
I'Tiyerful  hands  which  shot  out  under  the  bowings.  "This  slave  nuule  it  I  The 
Uuzoor  will  notice  it  is  htting.  Even  the  crass  " — he  pointed  his  prayerful  iiands 
to  the  marigolds~"is  not  forgotten.  Has  not  thb  dust-like  cne  spent  his  IHb  in 
preparing  amusements  and  spectacles  for  the  noble  peo^jlc  ?  He  knows  that  tombs 
require  flowers  as  women  do." 

Through  the  arches  behind  the  old  pantaloon  I  )r.  Dillon  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  garden,  ablaze  with  colour,  could  smell  the  perfume  of  the  now  fading 
orange  blossom,  could  see  the  water-maze  with  its  marble  ledges  among  the  lotus, 
just  wjdc  enough  for  the  flying  feet  of  a  laughing  girl. 

The  words,  the  contrast,  held  him,  as  the  old  man  went  on  with  an  orthodox 
whine  of  petition  in  Ins  voice. 

So,  since  the  Strkar  will  doubtless  appoint  a  guardian  of  tombs,  seeing  there 
is  none  to  inherit  the  palace;  if  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  would  intercede  for 
this  slave  w  ith  the  Commissioner.  If  the  Huzoor  would  say  that  the  dust^like  one 
has  provided  the  pleasures  of  palaces  all  his  life  long  for  the  noble  people — yea  ! 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. — il  l^e  will  say  that" — he  flourished  his  hands 
towards  the  slal> — "both  in  tlie  making  of  garlands  and  the  making  of  crosses^ 
there  is  none  e(jual.  .  , 

**  For  tombs  require  JlawerSy  as  ivoimn  do  I "  The  phrase  asserted  itself  anew,  and 
Dr.  Dillon  looked  at  the  wicked  old  iace — so  comic,  so  pathetic,  with  the  hopeless 
recognition  of  the  humour  of  tragedy  which  comes  to  all  save  the  invincibly  dull. 

"  You  would  do  as  well  as  any  one,"  he  said  gravely.  "  TU  mention  your 
name." 

Gcr~teb—pun—7vdz!'^  The  title  prolonged  iLself  abnormally,  and  Akbar 
Klian,  a  mask  of  toothless  smiles,  darted,  in  instant  assumption  of  his  anticipated 
othce,  to  remove  a  fallen  jasmme  flower  from  Dr.  Dillon's  path  as  if  it  had  been 
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a  deadly  reptile.  Indeed,  he  paused  in  the  niid^t  of  his  parting  salaams  lo  a^k  if 
It  was  in  order  that  the  populace  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  ?  Since  the  missen- 
nuss  {his  accent  of  disdain  tempered  by  reverence  was  delicious)  had  announced 
her  desire  to  enter  it  that  afternoon  for  farewell ;  had,  indeed,  asked  him  to  be 
there  at  four  to  open  the  door. 

Dr.  Dillon  turned  so  sharply,  that  the  old  courtier  began  instantly  on 
asseverations  that,  without  orders — - 

"Have  evfrylhing  ready,  of  (ourM,"  interrupted  the  Doctor  impatiently;  so 
vtrode  off  across  the  courtyard,  his  head  down,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  with  a 
Jerk,  as  of  irruation,  in  his  walk. 

He  found  Lance  Carlyon  in  the  balcony  over  the  river,  very  apologetic  at  being 
csu^t  there  against  orders.  But  it  was  so  dr&uy  keeping  to  one's  room,  he  said, 
especially  when  there  \\ere  i  lot  of  dismal  things  to  think  about;  and  he  really 
had  been  moA  careful, — had  made  two  of  his  pioneers  almost  carry  him.  .  .  . 

'•Doesn  t  seem  to  have  done  much  harm,"  admitted  the  Doctor  gruffly,  as  he 
sat  feelmg  the  ankle,  and  looking  at  Lance  with  the  oddest  air  of  iiniiatience, 
irritation,  kindline-ss.  Vet  there  was  nothing  strange  in  Lance's  wholesome  young 
tice,  save  tliat  it  showed  a  little  older,  a  little  graver. 

It  must  be  beastly  dull,  too,"  went  on  the  Doctor  loudly ;  suddenly,  "  You — 
you  might  get  thero  to  help  you  over  to  the  Palace  Garden  this  afternoon;  about 
four,  you  know,  when  it  gets  cool.    That  would  Ix;  a  change." 

Lance  positively  gasped  :  "  Rath — er !    Why  I  you  told  me  yesterday  1  wasn't 
to  move  a  muscle  for  ten  days ! " 

Dr.  Dillon  positively  blushed  under  the  brown !  He  got  u|)  ve\edly,  walked 
to  the  parapet,  looked  down  the  river  towards  the  Mission-iiouse,  and  c^nic 
back  again. 

**  No  mote  you  are ! "  he  said  fiercely.  "  Not  what  /ou  call  moving.  But 
gentle  exercise  and — and  congenial  society — and  all  that !  You  know  the  treatment. 
Besides,  the  Hutton-Whaiton-Hood  school  don't  believe  in  rest  And— and -look 
here  !  1*11  put  you  on  the  stiffest  starch  bandage  ever  made,  and  .  .  .  Oh,  confound 
it,  man,  one  must  risk  something  sometimes,  you  know!  Mere,  orderly:  go  over 
to  the  sn/iti>'i  washerman,  and  tell  him  to  make  me  doubic-exlra-white  shirt  front 
starch,  and  if  that  doesn't  counteract  the— the  indiscretion— why — why  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  business ! " 

He  was  at  work  undoing  the  bandages  already,  and  the  last  part  of  his 
remarks  came  atgumentatively  to  himself. 

"  If  you  really  think  it  might  injure  me  pennanently  . , began  Lance  soberly, 
in  some  surprise. 

Dr.  Dillon  paused,  and  looked  up  with  a  vast  resentment.  "  If  you  mean  your 
foot,  I  don't  think  it  will ;  and  that's  all  I'm  responsible  for,  ihank  (lod  ! " 

But  as,  half  an  hour  after  this,  he  came  out  from  saying  good-bye  to  Erda 
Shepherd,  he  paused  as  he  i)assed  the  Pool  of  Immortality,  and  looked  down  into 
it  as  if  he  felt  some  need  of  salvation. 

"7/"  /  h  mi  damned  far  this  I**  he  quoted  softly,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
back  to  his  prisoners. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Erda  Shepherd,  after  laving  the  wreath  she  had 
brought,  as  a  sort  of  crown  to  .Akbar  Khan's  cnm,  went  into  the  garden  for  a 
last  look  at  the  familiar  places,  she  found  Lance  Carlyon  comfortably  settled  in 
one  of  the  batemtes  ovofaanging  the  river. 

**This  is  luck  1 "  he  cried,  forgetting  the  starched  bandage  until  reminded  of  it 
by  a  sudden  twinge  of  pain.    "  I  thought  I  was  never  to  see  you  again,  and  it 
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seemed  a  bit  rough  on — on  ns  botii,  conddering  what  a  lot  we  did  together,  you 
know.  Tvc  been  writing  you  a  letter,  to  say  how  disappointed  I  was  at  not  being 
able  to  get  over  and  see  you,  all  this  niMning." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said  feebly;  conscious  that  the  surprise  had 
made  her  feel  a  -  little  limp ;  thought  of  course,  she  regretted  nothing — nothing 
at  all ! 

"I've  ?K"en  wanting  to  know  such  a  lot,"  he  went  on.  "Of  course  I  heard 
aliciut  the  others,  but  not  uIkjui  you.  Vou  needn't  g(j  away  immediately,  need 
you  ? "  he  asked,  as  he  watched  her  face :  "  if — if  you  could  stop  a  bit  it  would 
be  so  jolly." 

The  frank  wistfulness  of  bis  tone  was  too  much  for  her.    "Yes,  I  can  stop," 

she  said  quietly.    "  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  ?  " 
"  Ix>ts  of  things ;  but  nl>o»it  yourself  first  of  all  !  ' 

Herself!  That  would  \>c  the  hardest  task,  she  feh,  and  tlie  memory  nf  that 
sensekss  llight  from  her  owu  retlection  in  the  mirror  came  back,  to  bring  a  quick 
flusli  to  her  cheek. 

"Of  course,  if  you'd  rather  not  .  .     began  observant  Lance. 

"  I  was  only  thinking  there  was  very  little  to  tell,"  she  put  in  quickly.  She 
was  not  even  going  to  allow  that,  in  keeping  this  incident  to  herself,  she  was 
giving  it  any  im{K)rtance.  She  had  told  herself  during  the  last  few  days  that  it 
had  ])een  unfortunate  ,  that  was  all.  Otherwise  it  was  trivia!,  since  it  did  not, 
(t)uld  nut,  alter  her  cle*  ision.  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthened  it;  just  as  a. 
temptation  resisted  al\va)s  :slrengthened  that  resistance. 

So,  in  the  balcony  where  lovers  had  sat  and  talked  of.  love,  those  two  sat 
talking  of  that  midsummer  night's  dream  of  everything  but  love.  Of  'Vincent 
Dering's  son^  of  the  raft,  of  Lance's  experience  as  he  clung  to  the  highest  crevice 
and  felt  the  water  stop  steady  l)etween  his  knee  and  his  ankle.  Of  his  incredulity 
when  Am  ma  appeared,  and  his  immediate  lapse  into  unconsciou.ness ;  chiefly,  he 
suppo.sfd,  because  there  was  no  need  for  further  endnrnnce.  Of  how  he  hafl  no 
notion  ol  anything,  till  he  found  huiisell  lying  un  a  string  Ixd  in  the  sun,  ni;lit 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  wiuther  Am-ma  had  brought  him,  by  Hea\ca 
knows  wliat  secret  jussage  ! 

So,  as  the  shadows  grew  long,  they  seemed  to  invade  Lance's  face,  and  bring 
a  doubt  to  it. 

"  1  haven't  seen  Am-ma  since,"  he  said,  "  so  I  haven't  found  out  yet  why  on 
earth  he  came  to  look  for  me  ?  *' 

Erd.i  rose  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  We  were  all  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Carlyon," 
she  said  quietly,  "and  we  were  all  very  glad  to  fmd  you.  And— and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  lose  you." 

He  rose  too,  stiffly,  and  takai^;  her  hand,  held  it  while  he  looked  into  her  fiice 
steadily. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Shepherd :  I'm — I'm  sorry  it  has  to  be  that— but  you  know 

best.  And  thank  you  for  telling  me— so  much."  He  paused,  and  his  hand 
tightened  on  hers  a  little.  "  Thanks  all  round,  for  f/tat  I  It  has  been  the  truth 
between  us,  hasn't  it,  always?  And  so — though  it  has  been  a  bit  rough- 
good-bye  ..." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  curious  jxiuse. 

"Good-bye,"  she  echoed  dully,  her  fiice  grown  very  pale. 

His  hand  left  hers  gently ;  she  turned  and  faced  the  garden,  where  the  shadows 
were  invading  the  bhxe  of  colour,  and  the  coming  cool  was  sending  the  scent  of 
the  orange  blossoms  into  the  air.   The  water-maze,  with  its  marble  ledges  where 
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there  was  but  room  for  the  feet  of  a  laughing  ^irl,  lay  still  and  glistening  before 
her.  The  Palace,  with  its  fin(  iful  nooks,  its  illogical  recesses,  its  suggestion  of 
elusive  pleasures  beyond  the  pale  of  solid  reality,  rose  up  into  the  sky. 

And  something  in  the  scene  came  home  to  her  with  the  sense  that  all  this,  in 
its  way,  was  real  also.  That  this  was  part  of  the  truth.  The  truth  which  she 
had  not  told 

"//  has  been  the  truth  betiveen  us,  hasrit  it^  ahue^st" 

She  turned  suddenly  tn  where  l^mre  stood;  turned  to  find  him  leaning  over 
the  halrony,  looking  down  into  the  water  with  a  listlessness  he  had  held  in  check 
till  then,  and  a  great  wave  of  remorse  swept  through  her. 

"It  has  not  been  the  truth  between  us!"  she  cried  impulsively— "not  quite. 
But  I  will  tell  It  now—if  you  like  

He  looked  up  startled.   "  If  you  think  I->t  ought  to  know." 

She  gave  a  queer,  half-impatient  laugh.  *' Ought!  How  do  I  know?  Yes! 
I  suppose  so.    As  it's  true — absolutely  true  —  I  can't  help  that,  can  I  ?  " 

'I'here  wa^  a  forlornness  in  the  confession  almost  a  cie'^jxiir. 

"  Then  tell  me,  please,"  said  I.ance,  deliberately  nuiking  room  for  her  to  lean 
over  the  balustrade  J>eside  him.  His  heart  was  iH-ating  fast  at  something  in  her 
face,  and  yet  his  uppermost  thought  was  for  her— fur  that  forlornness,  that  despair. 
"  I  can  forget  it  afterwards — if  you  want  me  to,"  he  added,  consolingly. 

She  came  to  the  place  beside  him,  and  looking  down,  hid  her  face  from  all 
but  the  sliding  river,  and  he,  seein;  her  desire,  looked  into  it  also. 

"  It  was  al)Out  my  starting  on  the  raft,"  she  began,  with  a  little  sob.  "  I  didn't 
tell  you  the  truth  about  that.  I— I  didn't  come  to  give  the  warning  first :  1— i 
was  coming  to  you  .  .  ." 

"Yes!"  he  said,  quietly,  but  his  hand  found  hers  and  held  it.  "  V'ou  were 
coming  to  me,  dear, — why?" 

That  touch  seemed  at  once  to  help  her,  and  to  make  her  desperate.  "  Because 
— oh.  Lance  I  it  was  so  foolish !  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass— all  in  white,  with  the 
orange  in  my  hand ;  and  I  thought  of  you — of  what  you  said— of— of  the  World's 
Desire,  and— and  I  felt  I  couldn't  .  .  .  So— so  I  was  coming  to  you— first — ^when 
Am  ma — don't  yon  see  .  .  .  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  paiise.  His  hand  on  hers,  firm,  strong,  did  not  tighten  j  it 
simply  held  hers  as  its  own. 

"Thanks!"  he  said,  after  a  time;  and  then  there  was  another  pause,  until  he 
added,  "  It  will  be  a  bit  rough,  IHn  afiaid,  on  the  Reverend  David,  but  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  help  that — do  you?" 

And  this  time  his  clasp  tightened. 

Erda  said  nothing;  she  felt  there  was  nothing  more  to  say,  now  that  the  truth 

had  been  tnl(l  lietween  t!iein.  So  while  the  sinking  sun  flared  rrrl  on  the  *'  Cradle 
of  the  Gods  "  another  man  and  woman  consoled  themselves  for  the  lost  jxiradite. 

Flora  Anni£  Steel. 


THE  END. 
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IS  there  in  all  literature  a  romance  of  the  raid  so  intimate  and  so  inevitable  — 
quite  !— as  Lav:n^ro'i  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Or  if  such  an  one  there  lie, 
it  has  yet  to  come  into  my  ken.  Not  even  the  Lucius  of  The  Golden  Asi 
has  a  more  plausible  occasion  ;  not  even  Don  Quixote  a  more  specious  and  a 
more  searching  incitement.  Yet  the  good  Alonso  Quixada  indoors  were  merely  a 
provincial  humourist  with  a  distemjK'rcd  brain  and  an  inordinate  apjxjtite  for  a  certain 
type  of  fiction  ;  while  Lucius  off  the  road  would  have  eaten  roses  instantly,  and  so 
would  have  been  healed  of  his  translation,  and  come  down  to  us  as  the  hero  of  a 
feeble  and  futile  tale  of  witchcraft  ?  Yes,  all  that  is  true  ;  and  it  may  l)e  that  I 
l)egan  by  pitching  my  note  too  high.  You  see,  I  was  thinking,  not  of  these  arche- 
types, not  of  these  inevitables,  so  much  as  of  Gil  Blas^  and  Roderick  Random^ 
and  the  adventures  of  (»uzman  d'Alfarache,  and  that  dull  and  deplorable  English 
Rogue^  that  Meriton  I^itroon  of  whose  author  Borrow  is  dullard  enough  to  remark 
that  he  was  a  man  of  singular  (or  surprising)  genius.  So  was  I  led  astray  !  Even 
so,  however,  and  allowing  for  enthusiasm,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  vcr)*  near  the 
truth  when  I  claim  for  LAivengro  a  place,  so  far  as  mere  inevitableness  goes,  with 
Don  Quixote  and  The  Golden  Ass.  As  thus.  The  Scholar  is  Ixjrn  into  a  marching 
regiment,  and  so  is  a  wanderer  in  his  cradle.  Starting  from  East  Dereham,  he  sees 
all  manner  of  places  before  he  settles  down  at  Norwich  ;  and  if  he  coach  thence 
to  London,  and  have  remarkable  adventures  there  with  publishers  and  Armenians 
and  antient  apple-women,  you  feel  all  the  while  that  these  things  are  naught,  for 
that  Mr.  Pctulengro  is  behind  these  things,  and  with  him  the  King's  Highway; 
so  that  presently  London — neither  understood  nor  realised,  neither  seen  nor 
suggested— will  pass  like  the  unsubstantial  pageant  that  it  is,  and  in  its  place  you 
will  find  the  open  road,  and  "  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother,"  and  the  "  poor 
person's  child,"  and  Peter  Williams,  Blazing  Bosville,  and  Isopel  Berners,  and  the 

•  /.aTvtti^ro :   The  Komany  Kye.    A  Now  Kdition  .   .  .  with  Nules,  etc.,  1>y  the  .Author  of 
The  Life  of  Geotxe  Hoitouk     London  :  Murray. 

Boxers  ami  their  fiattles.    By  "  Thorni.inl)y."    London:   Everett  &  Co. 

'/alks    u'i/h    0/,i   Ens;lish    Crickelers.     By  A.    W.    I'ullin   ("Ohl   EUu").     London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 
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rcii  haired  priest,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  homespun  pageant  wiiii  h  we  know.  Horrow 
calls  ii  "a  dream,"  and  thus  no  doubt  it  is  rightly  described:  l)eing,  in  fact,  a 
dream  of  the  writer's  own  advenlures,  not  exactly  as  they  happened  and  as  he 
appealed  tn  them  but,  as  he  would  have  liked  to  believe  that  they  happened,  and 
thin^  and  not  otherwise^  did  other  people  see  him.  A  pleasing  ambition?  No 
doubt  But  an  innocent  and  humane  one,  surely  ?  And,  no  doubt,  not  much  unlike 
the  reality.  Or,  at  any  rate,  not  nearly  so  much  unlike  the  reality  as  you  might 
ohserve,  if  you  pushed  home  in  the  cases  of  other  writing  men.*  Re  this  as  it 
may,  his  "dream  was  esbcntially  one  of  the  open  road,  and  to  ignore  or  to 
misapprehend  the  circumstances  and  the  fancies  with  which  it  is  inwrouglu  were 
to  make  sheer  nonsense  of  it. 

Tis  the  roost  English  of  English  books  withal:  even  as  the  Scholar,  for  all 
his  excursions  into  phik>logy,  is  the  most  English  of  English  men.  Beef,  beer, 
horses,  Moll  Flandfrs  and  the  Church  of  England,  the  King  and  Tlu  Navgate 
Calendar^ — what  is  there,  what  could  there  Ije  more  typically  English  than  all 
these?  Peter  Williams,  too,  the  follower  of  Wesley — Peter  Williams,  with  Mr. 
Pctulengro  and  his  crew,  and  the  old  apple-woman,  nnd  IJlnzinji  Hosville,  and  the 
Postilion  who  was  once  in  Italy,  and  the  SciioUr's  lailiur  widi  his  memories  of 
Ben  Bmin:  all  these,  like  the  bndscape  and  the  joy  in  highway  and  dell  and 
bf-way,  in  the  wayside  tavern  and  the  near  gipsy  camp,  like  Thurtell  and  Tht 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,  are  purely  English,  alike  in  conception  and 
association  and  effect.  And  that  rhapsody  on  tlie  heroes  of  the  roiH  s  and  stakes, 
with  its  special  eulogy  of  Tom  Spring: — "Hail  to  thee,  six-foot  I'nglishman  of  tlie 
brown  eye,  worthy  to  liavt;  earrii'd  a  six-foot  bow  at  Ploddrn,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  i  even  to  the  'Mx)ld  chorus,"  'Here's  a  health  to  old  honest  John  Hull,"  in 
which  it  culminates: — where  shall  you  find  more  Englisli  and  more  valiant  stuff? 
And  'twas  ever  the  same  with  him.  Read  him,  for  instance,  on  the  brother  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Rome  to  study  painting.  "  What,"  says  he,  his  cup  of  ale  gripped 
mightily  in  his  good  right  fist,  his  eye  in  a  fine  pugilistic  frenzy  rolling — "What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  old  Rome,  and  thou  an  Englishman?  Did  thy  blood  never 
glow  at  the  mention  of  thy  native  land  ?  As  an  arti.st  merely  ?  Yes,  I  trow,  and 
with  reason,  f<^r  thy  native  land  need  not  grudge  old  Rome  her  '  pictures  of  the 
world  ' ;  .she  has  i>icturcs  of  her  own,  '  pictures  of  England ' ;  and  is  it  a  new 
thing  to  toss  up  caps  and  shout — Engbnd  against  the  world?  Yes,  jgainst  the 
world  in  all,  in  alt :  in  science  and  in  arms,  in  minstrel  strain,  and  not  less  in  the 
art  *  which  enables  the  hand  to  deceive  the  intoxicated  soul  by  means  of  pictures.' 
Seek'st  modi  Is?  To  Gainsborough  and  Hogarth  turn,  not  names  for  the  world, 
maybe,  but  English  names — and  England  against  the  world  !  "  That  is  explicit, 
is  it  not  ?  I'Aplicit,  and  likewise  forcible !  Yon  fee!  as  you  read  that  nliout 
this  Englishman  there  is  no  manner  of  non->ense^no  nonsense  at  nil  !  And  that 
if  he  were  yet  living,  and  any  were  ill-advised  enough  to  hold  a  pro-Bocr  meeting 
in  his  neighbourhood,  there  would  certainly  be  bloody  noses  and  cracked 
crowns,  and  these  of  his  achievement,  in  the  hall  that  night!  That  he  could 
rail  to  excellent  purpose  is  shown  in  the  inimitable  Appendices  to  The  Romany 
Ryt\  but  I  deem  it  scarce  possible  that,  with  a  Little-Englander  in  hand, 

*  Thackeray,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  p.-iin(ccl  him^ieif  in  Culonel  Ksmoml.  Now  I  am 
told  tint  Bonow  once  interpellated  Thackeray  \\\  soricty  as  **  the  most  oflensive  snoh  t  have  ever 
teen,  Sir  "—or  wxds  to  tliit  cfiecl.  The  lUst.incu  between  ihe  seveml  poinlit  of  view  is  oIaIous  ; 
yet  Thai  keray  may  not  have  liecn  utterly  .m  l  h<>]H  f  ir-waiulere<l  in  his  iiro'onJrition  i if  himself 

as  the  sentimental  Colonel.  Lven  as  Borrow  may  have  been  worse  guided  than  I  think  h«  waai 
when  be  ilwtched  hima^lf     the  Scholar. 
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he'd  have  confined  his  treatment  of  the  wretch  to  pen-and-ink.  Given  the 
occasion  and  the  incitement,  he  would  assuredly  have  found  other  and  braver 
work  for  "  Long  Melford,"  than  the  preparation  of  nicro  articles  of  impeachment. 
Manual  coercion  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  disgusting  form  of  tyranny ;  and  Ircedora 
of  speech  is  an  essential  item  in  an  Englishman's  birthri^t  But  It  is  plain  that, 
on  such  a  provocation  as  prO'Boerism,  this  Englishman  would  have  rejoiced  to 
employ  the  one  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course ;  but  I  confess  that  to  conceive  of  George  Borrow,  alive  and  oppugnant  in 
the  good  old  way,  tapping  Mr.  Morley's  claret  («^iy),  or  "administering  a  slashing 
up[ier-cut "  (as  they  used  to  put  it)  to  the  sainted  Mr.  I^eonard  Courtney,  or 
"serving  out"  the  noble  Mr.  Cronwriglu  Sehreincr,  with  a  reminiscence  of 
Jack  Randall  in  his  antient  left— this  is,  I  confess,  a  pastime  which,  however 
futile,  is  not  at  all  unpleasing  to  the  unregenerate  breast.  In  principle,  I  need 
scarce  say,  I  am  with  ITie  Spedaior^  that  omniscient  and  most  meritorious  print 
But  if  it  came  to  practice,  I  fe;ir  that  in  such  a  mellay  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  on  anybody's  side  but  Borrows.  That,  though,  is  ever  the  way 
of  the  Unregenerate.  "  There's  the  wind  on  the  heatli,  brotlier,"  says  the  Lord 
of  the  Horse-Shoe  to  the  Ix)rd  of  Words  :  and  the  Unregenerate  are  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Horse-Shoe  to  the  hilts.  "  I' here's  the  wind  on  tin-  heath,  brother"; 
and  it  comes  and,  it  goes,  and  there's  nothing  better  in  life.  And  iliat — for  them  — 
is  the  end.  — 

I  gather  from  "Thormanby's"  prefiu:e  that  he  knew  Borrow  au  temps  jada^ 
Tis  >vell — 'tis  mighty  well.  But  .  .  .  !  Did  Borrow,  I  wonder,  ever  shake  hands 
and  talk  pugilism  with  "  Thormanby "  ?  Apparently  not;  or  "Thomianby,"  who 
is  plea.snntly  garrulous  and  personal,  and  talks  with  a  certain  pride  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Jem  Ward,  would  probably,  even  certainly,  have  told 
us  all  about  it.  'Tis  pity  that  they  did  not,  and  that  somebody  skilled  in 
shorthand  was  not  on  hand  to  report  their  talk ;  for  men  say  things  in  the 
intimacy  of  speech  which  they  would  shrink  from  chronicling  in  cold,  hard  print, 
and  these  two,  both  experts  in  ringOore,  both  lovers  of  the  Noble  Art,  would 
pretty  certainb  'i  ve  said  things  that  the  world,  or  .<K>me  not  inconsiderable 
l)art  of  it,  would  not  willingly  have  let  die.  This,  however,  did  not  happen; 
so  that  one  refers  to  it  only  as  another  notable  Might-Have-Been,  and  passes 
on  to  the  consideration  of  Tfiorrnanhy  as  he  is.  This  done,  one  tinds  that  his 
heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  really  has  things  to  say :  one  of  which  is  that 
Bcnrow  pitched  his  paean  in  praise  of  pugilism  in  a  key  perhaps  too  high.  His 
own  apotoghf  all  the  same,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  spirit ;  and  he  reels  you  off 
a  list  of  English  worthies  who  have  loved  the  Ring  which  only  lails  of  its  effect 
by  being  inc umplete.  Why  did  he  not  include,  for  instance,  the  elegant  Karl 
Grey?  And  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Clarence?  And  the  sole  and  only  Duke 
the  Duke  of  Wellington?  And  Barrhy  of  Urie,  the  admirable  and  inventive 
athlete?  And  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  the  friend  of  Keats,  author  of  that 
excellent  sonnet  to  Jack  Randall  :  — 

*'  Good  with  both  hands  and  only  ten  stone  four  "  ? 

And  Keats  himself,  the  Poet  of  Beauty?  And  Byron,  the  Poet  of  Fossion  and 
Revolt,  an  original  member  of  the  Pugilistic  Club^  a  confirmed  and  ardent 

amateur?  And  Yarmouth — *'Red  Herrings,"  so  they  called  him,  from  the  colour 
of  his  whi>kers— who  presently  sat  to  Disraeli  for  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  and  to 
Thnckerav  for  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  who  heat  the  Regent  dreadfully  for 
proposing  to  substitute  Lady  Yarmouth  ior  that  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  who  was 
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nothing  if  not  her  husl)and's  mother?    And  Kean,  the  port'nt.  the  miracle,  the 
prodigious  actor,  who  found  (they  say)  one  of  his  finest  effects  in  the  unquenchcd 
fun;'  of  a  beaten  "pug"?    \\h)\  in  fact,  did  he  not  name  near  cvcryV)ody  worth 
knowing  in  ih.c  Regency  and  later  (ieorgian  days?    I'ligilisni  was  tlu-n  the  pastime 
of  all  good   Engiishnien  ;  *   and  over  a  big   fight,  which  would  be  witnessed  by 
some   five-and-twcnty  thousand    roaring  citizens,  and  over    which  there  would 
change  hands  sums  of  money  not  to  be  stated  under  six  figures.    The  King,  in 
fiict,  had  so  far  entered  into  the  national  life  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  vital  and 
essential  port  therein.   It  had  begun  with  Figg--'*Th'  heroical  Figg  so  fierce  and 
sedate" — in  Hogarth's  time;  it  had  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  r?roughton 
and  S!aek,t  and  Johnson  and  Brain,  and  Humphries  and  Mendo/a  and  John  Jackson; 
till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur)',  Jem  Belcher  was  and  deserved  to  be 
an   English  hero,   and  when  Ciully  fought  Gregson   (1808)  Earl  (Irey  sent  on 
the  result  of  tlie  battle  to  his  colleague,  Windham,  in  a  ministerial  dispatch- 
box,  by  a  ministerbl  courier.    Jiedit  et  virgo  .  .  .  Twas  the  Golden  Age :  the 
age  of  Pearce  and  the  Belchers,  and  Cribb  the  solid  Englishman,  and  Dutch 
Sam,  the  drunken  yet  terrific  Jew.   To  Thormanby,  as  to  myself,  this  is  all 
hearsay  and  tradition;  but  he  comes  to  his  subject  with,  I  should  fancy,  a  pretty 
full  knowledge  of  those  dreadful  later  years,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  pugilism 
meant   blackguardism,  and  that  for  on«»  decent  fighter   there  was  a  wilderness 
of  prouiulrels.     In  the  end  the  institution  was  re<leenied,  in  a  kind  of  way  and 
to  some  cxieul,  by  the  piety  of  poor  Tom  Sayers ;  in  the  interval  much  brilliant 
work  had  been  put  in   by  such  men  as  Dick  Curtis  ;ind  Voung  Dutch  Sam, 
as  Deaf  Burke  and  Owen  Swift  and  Hammer  Lane— to  name  no  more;  such 
snrvtvals  as  Jem  Ward,  Gully  (worth  a  chapter  in  himself),  Sprmg,  Tom  Belcher, 
Mr.  Jackson,  lived  in  a  sort  of  roi:^-and-tomb]e  odour  of  sanctity,  and  went 
iVifoad  in  something  very  like  a  h.ilo  till  they  died.    But  the  Ring  was  doomed 
—had  doomed   itself ;  and   the   Ring  died  ;  and  at  its  death   there  were  few 
mourners.     Arcording  to  "fierce  old   Cobbett  "    and  I^orrow,  who  qnotcs,  is  not 
indisposed  to  agree  — the  inis<  hief  l)eL;an  with  the  jews.     It  may  Ix:  so.  They 
had  some  good  men  of  their  own — Mendoza,  Dutch  Sam  and  his  boy,  Bclasco, 
Barney  Aaron.    But  it  may  be  so.    I  know  not.    What  is  certain  is  that,  if 
the  Jew  began  it,  the  Gentile  was  quick  to  take  up  the  work  of  corrupting,  and 
in  the  long  run  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  the  twa  If 
Thormanby  know,  and  will  tell,  I  promise  him  I'll  read  his  demonstration,  and 
write  about  it,  too. 

".Al!  fights  are  good  reading,"  says  Mr.  Siintsbury,  sui)erl»ly — not  to  say 
<It>{K)tie.dU  :  the  truth  being  that  there  is  scan  e  an  intelligible  record  in  all 
tile  lucralure  of  fistic  uffs.  In  Boxiana  the  reports  are  mere  j  ugon  and  false  fire— 
a  horrible  confusion  of  terms.^    Jon  Bee,  m  The  luttiy,  is  "  not  so  bad,"  a:,  they 

*  There  is  never  a  big  Scuts  lioxer  on  ihc  roll  ot  tame  ;  and  if  the  Irisli  be  many,  Ihcre 
if  bat  one  of  them,  «>  ftr  ai  I  know,  who  takes  imperial  honours ;  and  Jack  Ramtall  (for  he 

it  was),  Randall  the  Nonpareil,  wlio  fought  and  won  fourteen  bailies,  and  "  died  at  tlie  Mole  in 
ihe  Wall,  Chancery  I^nc,"  snme  four  years  after  n\ron,  aged  but  thirly-four,  was  'a  r.riii  lDn 
Irishman,  "a  SL  Giles's  (jrcek  "  —  wiiat  ihcy  now  call  a  "  Bark'"  -was  yet  as  dear  to  ihc  general 
British  heart  as  Cribb  or  Spring  Ibemsckc*.  Knmlall  it  was  who  (in  hU  fight  with  Turner :  a 
fight  which,  by  the  way,  u  js  witnessed  by  Tom  Moore,  as  the  ^utest,  or  noviee,  of  Srr<j|>e  Davis 
nnd  Mr  fohn  Tarks m)  thrillc  l  and  enchatifr<l  by  his  brilliant  prat  ti< f  the  !.<juI  of  John  Keats, 
then  (Decmixrr  ibib)  the  lover  of  Fanny  Urawnc  and  the  poci  of  Eiidjfmion  and  hah.Hiat  and 
b^Qnim;  to  work  his  hardest  at  HyperivH. 
t  "J*en  passe  et  des  meillcurs," 

\  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  l.-n;^  since,  that  Pierce  Egan  knew  a  certain  amount  of  slang* 
was  innocent  01  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  and  never  saw  anything  in  his  life. 
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say  ;  but  even  his  reports,  though  you  think  you  sometimes  know  what  he  menn?, 
are  cloutly  nnd  vague.  1  here  are  notes  in  the  latter  p.igcs  of  PugilistUa  which 
are  helj)ful,  Ijeing  decent  reporting.  Kut,  in  point  of  fact,  no  fights  are  g<K>d 
reading  but  those  which  occur  in  literature.  Aficr  all,  there  is  little  use  in  reporting. 
Your  fight  is  a  thing  psychical  as  well  as  physical.  It  is  logical  throughout,  and 
its  l(^c  is  both  visible  and  unseen :  the  mere  cataloguing  of  hits  on  the  nose  (or 
eye»  or  ear,  or  anywhere)  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Hence  the  apparent 
imbecility  of  Boxiana,  the  strenuous  ineffectualness  of  Jon  Bee,  the  failure,  as 
history  and  as  art,  of  Pugilistica.  Poor  ricrt  c  EL:;an  i^oes  on -  goes  on  !  But  if 
only  Byron  had  set  his  hnnd  to  the  work,  and  told  us  of  Belcht  r  and  Pearce,  or 

-  still  better — of  Belcher  and  (  ribb!  If  only  Keats  had  set  tlown  in  prose  his 
impressions  of  the  Randall  and  1  urner  business !  Some  details  he  sketched  to 
Cowden  Clarke ;  but  O,  if  he  had  but  pulled  off  the  picture :  as  Mr.  Morrison 
has  done  in  Thm  Rounds^  or  better  still,  perhaps — ^for  the  three  rounds  are 
fought  under  difficulties  and  in  uncommon  circumstances — in  the  scrap  so  master- 
fully presented  in  A  Child  of  The  Jogo.  There  is  a  good  turn-up  in  Kenelm 
Chillingly  :  a  dim,  old-fashioned  novel  which  I  fear,  is  practically  unknown  to  the 
most  of  those  who,  referring  to  these  pages,  re.id  wliat,  in  the  first  I^rd  Lytton's  days, 
a  writer  on  piiL;ilisin  would  have  thf)ut,'ht  Iie  was  laniiliar  and  comic  if  he  wrote 
"this  here."  And  there  is  excellent  stuff  in  Cashel  Byron's  Proftssion — a  novel 
written  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  days  whcii  (so  far  as  1  know)  he  also  was 
a  mere  'artist,t  as  were,  and  are,  these  others  also.  Thormanby,  too,  is  an  artist 
in  his  way.  I  like  him  when  he  writes — (apiKirently  **  out  of  his  own  stomach " : 
a  coarse  metaphor,  but  I  am  writing  about  pugilism) — about  Hammer  Lane  and 
Yankee  Sullivan— (I^ane  broke  his  arm,  yet  all  but  won  the  fight)— about  Owen 
Swift  and  Brighton  Bill — (in  the  sequel  the  Brightonian  died) :  abotit  everything, 
in  fine,  which  he  may  very  well  have  seen.  Hnt  I  like  him  still  better  when  he 
is  trying  to  make  literature,  and  [)roducmg  the  net  result  of  the  ronfidenccs 
of  others  as  lo  things  he  never  saw.  Thus,  as  to  Cribb  and  Molineaux,  he 
shows  plainly  that,  in  the  first  fight,  the  nigger  was  very  badly  used,  and  that, 
at  a  given  moment,  Cribb  was  a  beaten  man.  Thus,  too^  he  is  constrained, 
as  all  must  be  constrained  who  take  up  the  study  of  the  P.R.,  to  break  ground 

with  Jem  Belcher,  the  sole  and  only  man  of  genius  who  ever  fought  in 
the  Ring.t  Nothing,  of  course,  will  ever  give  us  any  idea  of  this  astonishing 
creature  :  his  face  (not  unlike  thi*  Younc;  Nn]>oleon's)  struck  terror  to  his  opposites, 
and  reminded  Egan  of  "  a  renowned  military'  cliaractcr  on  the  Continent "  \  his 

*  To/er  fif  Afean  Greets  {London  :  Methuen). 

t  *Ti<i  n  (iLli^liifnl  \)n'<k  n  treat  of  wit  and  insight,  amusing  momts  and  ri^ht  imiMldence ;  and 
I  should  hke  it  known  of  all  them  that  read  the  prewnt  article. 

X  Says  I,  one  night,  to  my  frienti  Professor  —  -  I  tlarc  not  give  his  name,  without  asking 
his  permisuon ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  he*l]  rage  when  he  sees  it  left  in  blank.  Says  I  to  him,  one 
nit^ht,  in  a  halconv  at  Harncs,  with  '*  the  old  Father- River  "  hnvint^  bi<.  will  of  us  twain.  :iii't  of  all 
soiib  born,  or  fallen  into  his  dominion,  in  full  view  :    "There  arc  Imt  two  men  in  the  history  of 

the  P.R.  whom  we  can  call  absolutely  ami  utterly  first-rate,  and  they  are  **  "  Belcher  and  the 

NonpAreil,"  he  says  to  me;  ami  I  was  left  wondering*  Since  then.  I've  seen  thai  inspiration 
pltn  accomplishment  is  better  lh;in  -rc-implishmenl  flus  instinct;  and  that  his  list  of  two  should 
be  shortened  l>y  one,  and  that  one  not  Jem  Hilchcr.' 


'  Dr.  Knapp,  Jiorrou^.  c<li:<»i,  writes  thus:  •*  N«l  the  <jki  Kelcher,  \\m\  ot  1791."  And  I 
confess  I  know  not  \vh.^t  he  ine.in<^  Jem  Belcher,  the  greatest  fighter  that  ever  liveil,  was  not 
Inrn  in  1791  ;  nor  di<l  he  fit^ht  in  1791  ;  nor  did  he  die  in  1791  ;  nor,  in  fact,  did  he,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  do  anything  in  1791— when,  by  the  w.iy,  he  was  but  ten  years  old.  He  was,  in 
fact,  only  eight  years  Byron  s  senior  \  and  he  did  for  the  Ring  what  Byron  did  for  English  monls. 
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iinarrniint  \l)!e,  trresisttl)lt'  hands  ;  his  gaiety,  %alour,  />/r^'f.irhr  :  his  original  and 
enmeiy  injiniiabie  meihod,  his  prat  lice  of  which  was  bo  Ihrilhng  that,  to  quote 
old  records,  you  knew  not  when  nor  where  nor  how  he  had  hit  until  you  saw  the 
effects  of  his  hitting.  That  Thormanby  begins  this  book  of  his»  some  ninety  years 
after  poor  Belcher's  death  and  burial  (1811),  is  enough  to  show  how  tremendously 
he  has  ever  bulked  in  the  imagination  of  them  that  have  studied  their  P.R.  But 
Thormanby  is  only  one  of  ever  so  nutny  who  have  taken  this  thrice  beaten  hero  to 
their  hearts.  Beaten?  He  never  was  beaten,  says  Jon  Bee.  The  Belcher  who, 
being  at   the   to]>  of  fame,  and  the  top  of  life,  had  his  eye  Ircatcn  out  by  a 

racquet   hall,  and  from   beini;  invmcihle  heeam--^   1   Says  John   liee;  "The 

real  Belcher  was  never  beaten  ;  he  couldn't  Ix:  lieat."  This,  or  words  to  this 
effect  As  told  by  Thormanby,  the  story  of  his  defeats— the  abolished  eye  the 
chief  factor  in  them —suggests  Napoleon  and  the  campaign  of  18 14.  He  was 
bound  to  be  licked ;  and  licked  he  was.  But  he  was  licked  in  such  a  way  that 
men  went  to  him  in  his  defeats  to  learn  how  to  come  upsides  with  Victory.* 

For  "Old  Klx)r,"  Wc  hut  room  to  say  that  his  book  deals  pKas.mtly  and 
cheerfully  with  all  manner  of  Eni;!i'^h  CTtrketers.  !)e^inning  with  Mr.  Herbert 
lenner-Fust,  the  oldest  cricketer  alive  :  passin^i  on  hy  such  honoured  and  antient 
illustrations  of  the  game  as  Messrs,  V.  E.  Walker,  Daviti  Buchanan,  Anderson, 
Jackson,  M'Cormick,  Daf^  Emmett,  Alfred  Shaw,  Oscroft,  Wootton,  Carter, 
Yardley,  Lockwood,  Thornton ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  is  capital  good  reading ; 
and  none  that  cares  for  cricket  can  afford  to  be  without  it  For  myself,  I  go 
back  to  it  again  and  again.  And  h  iving  listened  to  much  good  cricket  and  good 
*;en'se  in  these  nnri  those,  I  find  a  touch  of  T/ie  Aralmui  Nights  in  the  talk  vrith 
Mr.  Thornton;  and,  knowing  it  is  all  true,  1  am  content. 

•  .As  I  write,  the  air  is  full  of  shoinings  and  rejoicings  over  the  conipleliun  of  that  notable 
enterprise.  7V//  Hidiotaiy  of  Naticunl  fiioi^r tphy.  Not  for  n  tuonicnt  would  I  stfm  to  minimise 
the  effect  of  so  remarkable  and  honourable  an  achievement  But  England  is  the  mu.st  spurting  cuuntry 
in  the  world ;  and  in  all  this  Interminable  sequence  of  Tolumcs  there  »  never— or  scarce  ever— a 
hint  that  Enf^nd  ever  cared  for  anythln};  but  politics,  wars,  reli(;ion,  and  such  arts  as  letters, 
actinp,  painting,  and  mu&ic.  All  Criili  S'rxl  Is  here:  !iiit  for  such  htT»>cs  as  Belcher,  and  Spring, 
as  Robinson  and  Klatnmn  and  Fordham,  ns  Fuller  Filch  and  Alfred  Mynn  and  Abraham  Cann : 
for  Iheie,  I  say,  you  must  go  elsewhere.  Why  national,"  then  ?  And  who  will  wipe  away  this 
truly  national  leproach? 

W,  E.  H. 
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HE  most  interesting 
performance  I  have 
seen  for  a  lon^j  time  was 
that  of  the 
Japanese  actors 
who  played  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre, 
Not  I  in},'  Hill.  They 
had  two  attrac- 
tions— that  of 
curiosity  and 
strangeness, 
and  that  of 
excellent  art. 
I  suppose  that 
the  manners 
they  portr.tyed 
are  by  now  an 
anachronism  in  Japan,  and  l)cl<>HKcd  to  the 
good  old  days  when  Japs  were  Japs.  At 
least,  the  Japanese  I  have  met  in  private 
life  have  been  very  European  indeed  :  I 
remember  one  objccling  to  mc  that  a  mutual 
acquaintance  hail  "an  American  accent." 


They  have  been  models  of  Western  culture, 
and  1  think  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
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one  of  them  would  express  his  anger  with  an 
old  woman  for  marrying  her  daughter  to  the 
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wrong  man  by  slaying  her,  the  old  woman, 
or  that  any  one  of  their  female  relations 

would  have  taken  so  drastic  a  means  of 
ending:  an  imbroglio  between  her  husb.iiid 
and  her  old  luvcr  as  that  of  inciting  the 
old  lover  to  murder  the  husband  and  then, 
hy  taking  the  husband's  place,  bringing  the 
whole  affair  to  an  effectual  and  dramatic 
end.  These  quaint  customs  were  very 
curious  to  observe.  And  then  there  wci« 
some  beautiful  effects  of  scenery  and  light, 
and  graceful  movements,  and  dear  little 
huddled  swaying  women,  and  flirted  fans. 

"Aa  here  you  loiter,  flowing  guwned 
And  hugely  sashed,  with  pin*  a^row 
Your  cjuaint  head  as  with  fUmeletS  CKHVOed, 
Oemure,  iaviting  ** 


I WISHED,  by  the  way,  that  the  Japanese 
theatre  bad  been  given  us  even  more 
whole  heartedly  and  cxotii  ally.  I  should 
have  been  quite  willing  to  watch  it  for  a 
whole  day,  the  least  period  of  time,  I  am 
informed,  which  a  play  takes  in  Japan. 
Also  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  convention 
which  (unless  the  man  who  sat  next  ni'j  told 
ine  traveller's  tales)  exists  out  there.  The 
actors  are  waited  on  by  little  boys  dressed  in 
black  and  assumed  to  be  invisible.  Thus, 
if  an  actor  wants  to  sit  down,  an  invisible 
boy  brings  him  a  chair.  Or  if  he  wishes  i  ) 
point  the  slaying  of  a  foe  by  cutting  oti  his 
head,  he  makes  believe  to  decapitate  him 
(the  foe  artfully  lying  with  his  head  behind  a 
tree  or  other  obstruction),  and  then  an  in- 
visible hoy  trips  on  with  a  dummy  head  for 
the  conqueror  to  dourish.  But  of  course  it 
would  have  been  unwise  to  show  these 
Aings  to  a  fot-headed  English  audience, 
which  would  have  thought  itself  clever  for 
noting  that  the  boys  were  nof  invinihlp, 
and  have  drowned  the  play  with  its  silly 
guffaws.  I  shall  have  some  more  OfHthets 
ready  for  the  particular  audience  which 
nearly  drove  mc  mad  in  a  moment.  But 
first  Irt  me  pay  my  tribute  to  the  delight- 
ful Japs. 


I DID  not  see  the  (Jr/fAa  and  the 
Knii^/i/y  which  I  was  told  was  their 
best  play,  and  which  obtained  the  honour  of 
one  of  those  remarkable  articles  in  TAe 


IVorid  (not  by  Mr.  Archer)  which  include 
an  account  of  the  writer's  lunch  and  after- 
noon tea,  by  u.iy  (I  Mippose)  of  being  vivid 
and  actual.  However,  Ktsa,  the  Faithful 
ll'i/i;  was  adnuiable  enough,  and  full  of 
opportunities  for  acting.  The  killing  of  the 
wife  instead  of  the  husband  ended  in  the 
murderer's  coming  away  and  finding  himself 
face  to  fact  wiili  the  husband.  Mi  peers 
horrified  in  tlic  litjsband's  face,  and  rushes 
back  to  find  he  liaa  killed  his  love.  '*  That's 
drama,"  as  the  dramatic  critics  used  to  say. 
Melodrama,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  but 
beyond  qn<»stion  a  strong  and  thrillinj,'  rffcct. 
It  was  splendidly  played.  Thr  numlercr's 
tmdecided  movcmenis  as  he  feels  his  way — 
the  room  was  supposed  to  be  dark,  a  suppo- 
sition which,  1  need  hardly  say,  the  audience 
absolutely  refused  to  make  tlic  sudden 
fury  with  which  he  plunged  his  knife,  and  liis 
horror  when  he  peered  into  the  living  hus- 
band's lace,  were  perfect.  Madame  Sada 
Ya(  CO,  who  pla>  ed  the  heroine,  was  wonder- 
ful all  through.  It  was  stran^'c  ariinj,'  to  me 
— acting  which  relied  almost  entirely  on 
eloquent  gesture  and  hardly  at  all  on  facial 
expression— but  it  was  acting  of  the  finest 
quality.  She  had  many  opportunities,  when 
slic  d.inrcd  for  the  entertainment  of  robhcrs, 
when  she  recognised  her  old  lover,  when  she 
saved  her  mother  from  his  sword,  and  when 
she  took  her  husband's  place  on  the  fetal 
couch,  and  she  used  each  one  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  stran^'C  method  sfranjje  to 
niL,  obviously  inevaable  from  the  tr.iining  of 
Japanese  women.  Otojiro  Kawakam,  by  the 
way,  was  the  lover,  and  I  must  not  forget 
Madame  Tsusaka,  who  was  natural  and 
piteous  as  the  girl's  mother. 


I WISH  these  Japanese  plays  had  not 
been    at   an    outlying    theatre.  The 

Coionet,  to  !m'  sure,  is  a  [>retty  theatre 
enough,  and  I  make  my  compliment  to  its 
manager  for  his  enterprise  in  producing 
them.  But  if  they  had  been  performed  at 
the  I.yreum,  and  it  liad  been  prc\ioi;sly 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  audience 
that  It  was  going  to  sec  serious  and  important 
acting,  the  audience  might  have  conducted 
itself  less  barbarously.  I  shudder  to  imagine 
what  those  Jap;(ne<:c  artists  must  have 
thought  of  my  lellow  countr)*mcn  —  and 
fellow-countrywomen,  who  were  in  a  large 
majority.   Wfaei)  the  £^rl  was  carried  off  by 
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the  robbers  and  her  old  mother,  brutally 
knocked  down  by  them,  was  left  wailing  on 

the  static,  the  audience  roared  witli  l.uiL,'htcr. 
When  the  yirls  body  writhed  under  the 
murderer's  knife  it  laughed  again.  An 
audience  of  Whitechapel  roughs  (if  there  are 
any  roughs  left  in  Whitechapel)  would  have 
disj^raccd  itself  by  such  condm  t  as  that 
of  those  prosperuus-loukin;;  and  expensively 

dressed  people. 


be  a  good  motto  to  put  on  the  curtam  when 

next  soon,  I  hope — ^J^nnese  plays  are 
played  in  London. 


HOWEVER,  it  is  more  interesting  to 
look  for  an  explanation  than  niercly 
to  pasfl  judgment.  That  the  people  who 
laughed  at  the  incidents  1  have  mentioned 

were  britally 
stupid  and 
brutally  un- 
i  m  a  g  i  nat  ivc, 
goes  without 
saying.  But 
even  so^  the 
merest  veneer 
of  decent 
manners  would 
have  prevented 
their  lau^'hini,'  if 
they  hail  not 
had  some  ex* 
traneous  induce* 
ment  to  do  so — 
extraneous,  for 
1  am  unwilling  to  think  that  tiiey  really 
thought  the  old  woman's  sorrow  and  the 
murder  of  the  girl  amusmg.  This  induce- 
nuiu  I  take  to  fae  one  which  induces  a 
j^rc.it  (leal  of  risiis  ifiipftis.  The  majority 
of  people  have  no  sense  of  humour,  but 
there  are  people  enough  who  do  possess 
that  quality  to  make  the  deficiency  uncom- 
fortablc.  Unhumorous  persons  are  Ix-inj; 
constantly  haiasscil  hy  the  a<  (  iisation  that 
they  do  not  i>ee  the  joke,  and  they  seek  to 
prevent  this  by  laughing  at  ever>-thing. 
Confronted  with  a  Japanese  play,  with  Ian- 
gua^'c  and  dresses  am!  tnannris  unfamiliar 
to  them,  and  perhaps  U m^-  too  stupid  to 
understand  what  it  is  all  .ibout,  they  have 
an  uneasy  fear  that  it  may  be  funny,  and 
laugh  accordingly,  d  try  to  sec  good  in 
cvcr\  thin.i,'  and  everybody,  and  offer  yon 
this  charitable  explanation,  liut  I  doubt  it 
is  far-fetched.  In  any  case  I  suggest  that 
**  Risu  mepto  res  uieptior  nulla  &t  **  would 


IN  my  time  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  book- 
reviewing.   It  is  a  thankless  task.  No 

amount  of  just  severity  satisfies  those  who 
dislike  your  author  ;  no  amount  of  justjeuloyy 
satisfies  the  author  himself.  If  in  the  midst 
of  condenuiation  you  find  some  point  for 
praise,  you  are  acoiaed  of  personal  favour- 
it  i-^m  or  interest  or  some  other  unworthy 
motive  ;  if  \n  the  midst  of  eulog)*  you  hint 
a  falling  short  of  Shakespeare  or  Sophocles, 
you  are  an  envmus  assassin.  As  an  author 
in  a  small  way  I  can  testify  that  these 
traditional  .attitudes  are  absurd  :  I  can  affirm 
without  mock-modesty  that  some  reviewers 
have  been  kinder  to  my  work  than  it  de- 


served, and  I  remember  very  few  reviews 
indeed  which  have  been  ob\-iousIy  meant  to 

annoy  rather  than  t  )  discriiiiin.ite.  or  which 
I  have  any  reason  to  suppose  were  inspired 
by  personal  dislike.  In  every  cose,  moreover, 
I  think  that  an  author  should  be  obliged  to 
a  man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
him,  whatever  the  cnsuinjc  judgment  may 
have  lx:en.  hut  as  a  reviewer,  while  1  have 
something  to  regret  in  the  thanklessness 
of  the  task,  I  have  one  cause  for  hearty 
self-congratulation  :  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  swear  that  never  in  my 
life  h.ive  1  reviewed  a  book  by  Miss  Marie 
Corelll 


TllLS  congratulation  is  not  caused  by 
anything  said  or  done  by  Miss  CorelU 
herself.  It  is  caused  hy  an  article  written 
:iI)out  her  in  7'/it-  l.omioncr  by  Mr.  Hiohcns. 
1* or  according  to  Mr.  Hichens '"occasionally 
she  moves,  gets  up  from  her  writing-table 
for  a  moment,  slaps  the  critics  full  in  the 
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Ucc,  ajid  then  sits  duwn  again  to  resume 
her  work."  Sudi  an  attention  from  a  famous 
novelist  would  have  been  an  honour,  no 

doubt,  but  to  a  sensitive  and  nervous  person 
a  too  jjainful  cxpericnie.  I'hc  critics  hit 
back,  says  Mr.  Hichcns:  1  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  hr  too  overwhehned  to  do  any 
such  thing.  But  is  Mr.  Hkhens  reaHy  right 
in  his  account  of  the  matter?  "For  years 
she  has  been  discussed,  condemned,  praised, 
pilloried.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub  .  .  . 
while  the  storm  is  howling  ...  the  good 
people  who  grow  dishevelled  around  her 
footstool."'  I  know  several  men  of  letters, 
and  1  have  never  heard  the  stonn  houhiiK, 
or  remarked  that  they  were  particularly 
dishevelled  after  the  appearance  of  one 
Miss  CorcUi's  books.  I  thought  at  first  that 
Mr.  Hichcns  was  ironical,  but  he  continues 
in  a  strain  of  obviously  sincere  praise.  As 
a  matter  of  fiict,  while  weaU  must  be  allowed 
our  tastes,  I  have  never  heard  anybody  deny 
that  Miss  Corelli  is  a  writer  of  great  ability. 
1  have  heard  it  said  that  she  does  not  always 
represent  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are,  and 
1  have  heard  objections  raised  to  p.issages 
m  her  books — in  Barabbas,"  for  example— 
on  grounds  of  taste,  but  it  would  be  foolish, 
and  worse  criticism  than  I  have  heard  from 
people  whose  opinion  counts,  to  deny  her 
vigour  and  liveliness  and  power  to  interest 
and  amuse.  Personally— do  you  tremble  for 
nie.  Mr.  Hichens  ? — I  have  made,  silently, 
tf>  myself,  some  such  objections  as  I  have 
indicated,  but  1  have  never  found  a  bix)k 
of  hers  dull  or  thought  the  time  spent  in 
reading  it  unprofitable.  And  that  from  a 
person  who  has  read  very  many  unprofitable 
books  in  the  way  of  his  trade  is  not  laint 
praise. 


NI)  now  I  am  goin^'  to  take  my  face  in 
my  hands  i it  you  lx:lievc  Mr.  Hichcns), 
aad  break  my  record,  and  criticise  Miss 
CoiellPs  ''Boy."  It  is  a  complete  change 
from  her  other  lx>oks,  and  I  think  a  change 
altoj,'ether  for  the  better.  Of  l.ite  I  have  had 
rather  too  much,  for  my  own  poor  taste,  of 
a  constant  creation  of  Miss  Corelli's,  of  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  young  lady  genius,  so  to 
speak,  who  wrote  wonderfully  popular  novels 
while  the  storm  was  howling  and  good 
people  grew  dishevelled  around  her  foot- 
stool, and  of  vile  and  sinister  plots  hatched 
in  horrible  literary  dubs,  not  exactly  against 
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her  fair  fame,  but  against  her  serial  rights 
and  enormous  royalties.  1  believed  in  the 
young  genius  while  I  read, '  because  Miss 


Corelli's  vigour  and  sincerity  absolutely 
comi>elled  me  to  do  so,  but  I  could  not 
believe  in  the  plots  and  the  literary  clubs. 
To  take  Miss  Corelli's  own  case,  1  do  not 
believe  that  anybody  is  so  silly  and  unmanly 
as  to  hate  her  because  she  has  gained  a 
great  |)opularity  and  (Mr.  Hiihens  is  my 
authority)  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is 
natural  for  poor  people  to  envy  rich  people— 
cme  always  thmks  one  could  spend  their 
money  so  much  better  than  they — but  why 
should  one  envy  Mi>s  Coielli  any  more  than 
any  other  person  who  has  gained  success  by 
doing  something  one  cannot  do  oneself?  I 
could  not  write  Miss  Corelli's  books  any 
n^orc  than  I  could  make  Mr.  Heit's  specula* 
tions — lacking  her  talent  and  his  millions. 
Uut  it  would  seem  as  ridiculous  to  me  to  plot 
against  her  as  against  him,  and  I  am  sure  that 
any  other  poor  littery  gent "  would  say  the 
same.  Iniact,you  <<///'/  [ilot  nowadays.  \  ou 
can't  indeed,  or  anything  more  serious  than 
a  booby  trap.  I  do  not  believe  in  these  haters 
and  plotters,  and  I  wish  Miss  Corelli  would 
share  my  incredulity. 


ANOTHER  element  of  her  books  I  was 
glad  to  miss  is  the  animus  pervading 
them  against  Sassiety.  No  class  is  free  from 
silly  or  brutal  members,  and  no  class  is 
compart  of  them.  Miss  Corelli  may  have 
met  instances  of  the  former  fact,  but  it  is  a 
pity  she  should  be  obsessed  by  them,  and 
a  greater  pity  that  she  should  express  her 
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dislike  by  presenting  mere  caricitures  of 
manners  Admiring  her  force  and  vitality,  I 
have  always  wished  that  she  would  write  a 
book  of  simple  everj'day  interest,  a  book  of 
normal  characters  and  plausible  incidents,  a 
book  without  bias  or  fretfulness  or  crusading 
ambition.  This  she  has  done  in  "  lioy,"  and 
I  congratulate  her  heartily  on  the  experi- 
ment, and  taking  my  place  (though  as  yet 
not  more  than  usually  dishevelled)  around 
her  footstool,  invite  you  loudly  to  join  in  my 
praise,  and  invite  her  (humbly  and  wistfully) 
to  continue  in  this  way.  Observing,  however, 
that  her  next  lx>ok  is  to  have  the  ominous 
jind  sinister  title  of  "  The  Master-Christian," 
I  have  my  doubts  of  her  accepting  the 
invitation. 


MISS  COR  ELL  rs  literary  gift  1  take 
to  be  an  exceptional  power  of 
realising  characters  and  events,  or  at  least 
of  imposing  them  on  her  readers.  Even 


when  you  believe  in  neither,  she  achieves 
this  fact.  In  "Dclicia,"  for  example,  she 
mentions  that  a  pub- 
lisher's eyes  flashed,  a 
thing  manifestly  im- 
possible for  a  publisher's 
eyes  to  do,  even  though 
the  publisher  were  dis- 
cussing Sir  Walter 
Besant  :  but  I  confess  I 
wasbenuiled  for  a  moment 
into  that  strange  imagina- 
tion. Now,  when  this 
gift  is  applied  to  recog- 
nisable people  and  pro- 
bable incidents,  the  effect  is  a  strong  one. 
Only  one  incident,  a  gambling  adventure, 
struck  me  as  out  of  tone  with  this  excel- 
lence. The  motive  of  the  book  is  one  of 
natural  and  unforced  sentiment,  the  career 
of  a  lovable  boy  whose  life  was  muddled 
away  by  untoward  circumstance.     If  only 

Miss  Corelli  but  I  have  filled  my  space, 

and  if  .Mr.  Hichens  is  right  it  is  well  for  me 
that  I  should  leave  off. 

G.  S.  Street. 
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ASII^VBR  dew  is  on  the  orchard  grasses ; 
Autumnal  sunsliinc  habits  every  tree  ; 
From  each  bejewelled,  bending  bough  there  passes 
Immeasured  sweetness  slowly  up  to  thee, 

Poinoniiii  Patrona  !   Poniorum  Patroiia  I 
O  hear,  as  tliou  wast  wont  to  hear  of  old, 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 
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Banners,  above  ihy  orchard  temples  flying, 

Flame  forth  new  splendours  from  each  glowing  glade  ; 

And  little  hills  of  scented  light  are  lying 

Beneath  thy  lichened  pillars  in  the  shade, 

Poniorum  Patrona  !   Pomoruni  Patrona  ! 
O  give,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  give  of  old. 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 
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With  ample  store  abundantly  she  blesses 
Each  nestling  hamlet  of  the  hills  and  plains, 
Shaking  within  their  thirsty  cider-presses 
A  glor>'  garnered  from  her  woodland  fanes. 

Pomoruni  Patrona  !   Poniorum  Patrona  ! 
We  praise  thy  name,  as  men  were  wont  of  old, 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 

Eden  Phili.potts. 
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"  The  Ivory  Palaces,  whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad." — /><wit  of  Psalms. 

WK  quoted  this  as  \vc  stood  one  evening  and  looked  over  the  lake's  end 
at  old  John  of  Padua's  masterpiece.  And  lo !  as  we  looked,  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  struck  the  marvellous  fenestration  of  that  dainty 
pile  till  the  wrought-gold  garbing  of  the  king's  daughter  seemed  but  a  pallid 
simile,  and  the  Ivory  Pabce  st^d  on  its  hill  in  a  bbze  of  splendour,  while  the 
lake-waters  l)elow  us  mirrored  that  glory  in  a  lustre  well-nigh  as  brilluint  as  its 
own.  "  To  what  can  one  compare  it  ?  "  said  we,  breathlessly.  "  A  gorgeous  gas 
illumination  ! "  "A  splendid  'i\ransformation  Scene  !  "  spoke  two,  of  urban  soul, 
simultaneously.  '*  Nay,  but  electric  light  through  topaz,"  said  a  more  ^)oetic 
imiginer.  Hut  we  refused  such  material  suggestions.  "  Mother,"  said  a  child — 
*'  see  !  the  sun  has  gone  to  Ix-d  inside  Wollaton  ! " 

Flash  and  bl:i/e,  shine  and  shimmer,  glitter  and  glow  :  now  the  light  melted 
into  pale  radiances,  now  gleamed  like  yellow  diamonds,  and  then  would  fuse  into 
rosy  blendings.  How  exquisite,  how  astounding  was  each  effect,  as  every  pane  of 
the  great  windows  caught  the  sinking  sunbeams  ! 

Not  till  the  bitter  nip  of  evening  frost  caught  our  throats  and  noses  could  we 
tear  ourselves  thence,  and  iriove  on  to  where  the  glor)*  passed,  and  still  lovely, 
but  calm  now  and  placid,  the  Dream  Palace  stood  against  the  Novemlx:r  sky. 
Crusty  old  Camden,  who  accused  the  Builder  of  ostentation,  and  desire  to  show 
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his  great  wealth  I  What  mere  parade  of  vain-ylory  could  have  inspired  such  a  creation 
in  architecture  ?  what  poor  |)ride  of  place,  and  consciousness  even  of  kingly  kinship, 
could  have  produced  a  W'ollaton  ? 

Nought,  truly,  but  a  pure  love  ot  the  l)eautiful  in  art,  a  knowledge,  a  true 
taste,  could  set  stone  by  stone  to  such  attuning,  during  the  eight  years  that  John 
Thorpe  of  Padua  and  Francis  Willughby  worked  together. 

It  is  possible  that  the  owner— whose  mother  was  Lady  Anne  Grey,  aunt  to  the 
nine-days  Queen  of  England,  and  who,  through  that  and  other  links,  was  kin  to 
the  Tudors  — may  have  deemed  his  ancient  house  of  Wollaton  scarcely  fitted  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  illustrious  connexions:  though,  indeed,  'twas  that  house 
Queen  Bess  visited,  July  21st,  1575. 

But  no  doubt  Francis  Willughby  considered  the  accumulations  of  his  minority 


Over  the  Lake. 


well  expended  in  erecting  a  home  better  suited  to  his  estate,  and  to  that  of  the 
kindly  and  distinguished  relatives  with  whom  was  spent  the  childhood  of  the 
orphaned  trio :  Thomas,  Francis  himself,  and  Margaret,  afterwards  l^dy  Arundel 
of  Wardour. 

If  he  felt  this,  who,  gazing,  shall  blame? 

That  he  six^nt,  according  to  his  descendant,  Cassandra  Willoughby,  Duchess  of 
Chandos,  "fourscore  thousand  jiounds" — not  reckoning  value  of  stone,  which  was 
brought  from  Ancaster  on  the  ba(  ks  of  mules  and  horses,  and  paid  for  in  returned 
coal  instead  of  cash  — seems,  considering  wiiat  value  such  a  sum  represented  in 
Elizalx?th's  time,  a  truly  enormous  expenditure  for  a  subject. 

But  the  result !  One  cannot  hclj)  agreeing  with  Queen  Adelaide,  who  exclaimed, 
on  seeing  the  house,  "  that  it  ought  to  be  put  under  a  glass  case ! " 
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One  cannot  look  at  it 
awry :  each  side  is  jxjrfect, 
each  aspect  novel  ;  whether 
witnessing  such  an  effect  as 
the  one  above  descrilx?d,  or 
standing  where  the  Scotch 
firs  on  Arbour  H  ill  "  rear 
their  ardent  heights "  (so 
poetised  by  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Lowell)  —  overlooking  the 
swelling  and  dipping  and 
tree-studded  park  to  yonder 
towers  upraised  above  their 
cedar  terrace,  and  parterie 
of  many-coloured  flowers  • 
whether  wandering  on  sunny 
lawns,  beneath  the  fine  details  of  architecture,  noting  the  near  effect  of  russet  and 
golden  staining  on  the  lower  bases,  where  ore-ooze  adds  richness  to  the  old 
stones,  on  which  a  crawling  spray  of  ivy  is  allowed  to  rise  so  far,  but  no  farther ; 
or,  yet  again,  roaming  beyond  the  lake,  to  i)ccr  down  a  bough-hedged  vista,  and 
mark  over  its  shining,  lily-strewn  waters,  the  IIou.se  standing  in  majestic  command. 

In  the  spring-time,  whose  tender  greenery  refines  refinement ;  in  early  summer, 
when  rhododendrons  by  the  lake  spread  their  rosy  wreathing  over  carpels  of 
hyacinthine  blue ;  in  the  autumn  fall,  whose  tints  are  nigh  as  spkndid  as  the 
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midsummer  flowerage  ;  and  in  snow-time,  when  the  glittering  casements,  in  stony 
framing  that  is  almost  golden-hued  by  contrast  of  the  surrounding  whiteness,  make 
of  the  new  house  of  Wollaton,  on  its  hill,  a  coronal  of  diamond  dazzlcment  set  in 
filigree  ore,  crowning  the  silver  head  of  an  Arctic  sovereign :  aye,  in  each  season, 
in  every  condition,  this  triumph  of  architectural  beauty  finds  a  lovelier  and  fitter 
surrounding — an  at- 
mosphere of  worsliip- 
ful  enhancement,  a 
sympathy  of  harmo- 
nious enveloping. 

Wollaton  Hall— 
to  descend  to  prosaic 
detail,  if  prose  can 
apply  to  such  a  poem 
in  stone — was  built 
in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  John  Thorpe 
(of  Padua)  with  his 
"  architector  "  John 
Smithson  (whose 
mural  monument  is 
in  Wollaton  Church) 
having  begun  their 
labours  in  1580.  No 
doubt     Sir    Francis  winfr  Rimt. 

himself     had  had 

much  say  in  the  matter  of  planning,  for  his  aforenamed  descendant,  Cassandra, 
gives  him  credit  for  being  "  a  man  of  much  learning." 

Cassandra  (daughter  of  Francis  Willoughby,  the  famous  natural  philosopher, 
friend  and  patron  of  Ray),  above  quoted,  has  left  most  interesting  manuscript 
excerpts  from  family  papers  in  the  study  of  her  brother,  Thomas  (the  first  Lord 
Middleton),  dated  1702.  The  manuscript  in  lx>ok-form  was  recently  recovered  from 
descendants  of  the  Chandos  family  in  Ireland.  Cassandra's  second  manuscript, 
promised  but  alas !  not  forthcoming,  might  have  touched  on  subjects  of  which 
the  accounts  are  wholly  lost ;  as  a  burst  water-pipe,  flooding  the  floor  of  the 
Muniment-room,  when  many  papers  were  soaked  and  s|X)iled  by  hasty  drying, 
has  doubtless  caused  a  great  loss  to  the  family  archives. 

They  were  a  wonderful  race,  these  Willoughbys  of  Wollaton  ;  and  he  who 
would  write  their  history  has  large  stores  to  draw  from,  as  that  Muniment-room 
is  a  bewilderment  to  beholders. 

But  as  this  article  is  limited  in  length,  and  professes  to '  be  mainly  on  the 
House  and  its  builder,  we  will  pass  with  a  touch  such  family  worthies  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Second  Edward's  time,  and  that  earlier  Sir  Richard  who 
lies  beside  his  wife  in  sculptured  splendour  in  the  old  chapel  at  Willughby- 
on-the- Wolds ;  also  Hugh  the  priest !  unlawful  progenitor  of  the  Willughbys  of 
Risely  (in  Derbyshire),  a  spot  now  ignorant  of  their  name. 

There  exists  yet  the  parchment  sealed, — "Sir  Jo.  Willughby,  his  patent,  when 
he  was  created  Kl.  Hospitaller  at  Jerusalem,"  1521,  which  sets  forth  that  he  had 
visited  the  Holy  Shrine,  Bethlehem  ;  Olivet,  Calvary,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  he  was  probably 
the  Sir,  J.  Willughby  who  fought  at  Flodden  field. 

His  next  brother,  Sir  Edward,  was  father  to  that  second  Henry  who  became 
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heir  to  his  grandfather,  and  marr)'ing  the  I^dy  Anne  Grey,  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  sister  to  the  Duke  *of  Suffolk  (whose  child  was  the 
ill  fated  I^dy  Jane  Grey),  was,  through  her,  father  of  Francis,  the  builder  of 
Wollaton  Hall.  Henry  Willughby  outlived  I^dy  Anne  by  two  years,  and  was 
killed  by  the  relx^ls  at  Norwich  August  27th,  1546,  and  his  three  orphaned 
children  were  left  to  the  care  of  their  mother's  relations,  the  (ireys.  Thomas 
\Villughby,  the  eldest,  married  a  daughter  of  *'  y"  Lord  Paget,"  and  died 
young,  s./). — Francis,  the  younger  brother — and  "  Huilder  " — left  only  daughters. 
Bridget,  his  heiress,  married  Sir  Percival  Willughby,  of  the  House  of  Eresby, 
whose  lineal  descendants — the  Lords  Middleion  —  represent  that  House  in  the 
male  line ;  its  title  and  holdings  going  by  dii^t-ifi"  descent  to  the  present  E;irl 
of  Ancaster. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  I^idy  Anne  (afienvards  I^dy  Arundel), 
was  much  with  her  Icinswoman,  Queen  Elizal>eth — and  attended  her  dying. 

Queen  Elizabeth  proi>osed  to  visit  the  old  house  of  ^Vollaton, — and  the  letter 
is  still  in  existence  from  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  its  owner,  saying : 

"You  are  not  to  defray  Her  Majesty,  but  rather  y'  you  should  give  her  some 
good  present  of  beefs  and  muttons,  and  to  keep  a  good  Table  yourself  in 
some  place  .  .  .  l^ut  you  had  need  to  consider  how  your  provision  of  drink 
may  hold  out  I  " 

I'he  Duchess  appears  to  have  found  among  "  y'  olde  papers"  no  detailed 
account  of  l^liAibeth's  visit  to  Wollaton  ;  but  it  may  have  been  this  visit  that 
j)roved  to  I'rancis  the  unfitness  oi  the  ancient  building  to  hold  his  "great  estate," 
and  enable  him  to  maintain  the  princely  hospitality  that  seems  to  have  btx*n  his 
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pleasure.  "  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mild  and  sweet  disposition,  and  a 
f     lover  of  hospitality,"  testifies  his  descendant.    "  liut,"  says  she, 

j  "  Before  Sir  F.  began  to  build  I  believe  he  had  a  great  estate  in  money  ;  but  before 

he  had  near  finished  building,  it  apjxiars  from  y*  oldc  letters  y'  he  wanted  money,  and 
was  thinking  of  selling  estates  to  pay  for  it." 

I  A  not  uncommon  result  of  large  building  :  how  little  will  experience  instruct  in 

like  matters  ! 

However,  the  great  work,  begun  in  1580,  was   not  completed  till   1588,  though 
Sir  Francis  seems  to  have  entertained  there  at  an  earlier  date. 

•*Y*  old  Hall  (writes  the  Duclicss  of  Chandos)  was  built  near  y*  Church  ;  what  now 
remains  of  y'  old  Building  is  turned  into  3  or  4  farm  Houses,  of  which  one  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from       rest,  w*'"  was  y*  dairy  house  to  y  old  Hall. 

"  Y'  new  House  is  placed  upon  a  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  y*  old  Hall,  from 
whence  there  is  a  very  noble  prospect  of  countr)'  round  it :  one  side  of  y"  House 
looks  upon  y*  Castle  and  town  of  Nottingham  ;  from  another  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
Clifton  House  and  gardens,  y"  seat  of  Sir  Genas  Clifton  ;  from  y*  other  sides  of  y' 
House  there  is  a  prospect  of  several  Houses  and  little  villages,  and  each  comer  and 
middle  of  y*  House,  pretty  near  point  to  Churches,  w^"  are  about  2  or  3  miles  off.  The 
House  itself  is  a  ver>'  noble  Pile  of  Building,  but  it  being  less  easy  to  describe  it  by 
writing  than  by  drawing,  I  design  to  place  at  y*  end  of  this  Book,  a  draught,  and  a  plan 
of  it,  and  shall  therefor  only  mention  here  y'  .Sir  Francis  Willughby  Ix'gan  this  Building 
[dates  as  above].  Y'  .Master  Workmen  w*"'  Built  House,  he  sent  for  out  of  Italy,  as 
also  most  of  y*  Stone  figures  W^"  adorn  y*  House.      All  y'  Stone  w'**  it  is  built  w''  was 
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brought  from  /Ittcaster  in  Lincolnshire  by  y  people  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  exchanged 
their  Stone,  with  Sir  F.  for  his  Cole,  w*^"  they  carried  back  from  WoUaton  ;  but  notwith- 
standing y"  Stone  and  its  carriage  cost  nothing  but  y*  return  of  Cole  w**"  Sir  F.  made 
for  it,  and  y'  at  y'  time  labourers'  wages  were  very  small,  yet  it  appears  by  a  ver>' 
particular  account  of  y"  Building  w''"  still  remains  in  y*  library  y*  y^  Building  of  y* 
House  cost  Sir  F.  W.  four  score  thousand  pounds." 

This  was  a  very  lai^e  sum  indeed,  according  to  money  values  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

But  the  draft  or  drawing  promised  by  Cassandra  is  not  in  her  first  volume. 
The  plans  are,  I  believe,  among  John  Thorpe's  designs  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  ; 
and  these  at  once  settle  the  question  of  "  Bedlam,"  that  great  top-storey  tower 
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SO  puzzling  to  architects ;  for  the  original  is  there  as  at  present  realised.  And 
the  great  strength  of  its  supporting  walls  proves  that  weight  was  destined  to  be 
im^>osed  on  them. 

However  questionable  this  top  may  apj)ear,  in  point  of  architectural  fitness, 
there  tan  l)e  no  question  as  to  the  dignity  and  grandeur  imparted  to  the  house 
thereby  ;  as  also  to  its  value  in  the  landscape ;  and  old  Hardwick  and  modern 
.Mentmore  both  lose  by  their  lower  status ! 

The  top  room,  modernly  styled  the  Pros[x;ct  Room  because  of  the  fine  views 
embraced  by  its  surrounding  windows,  is  virtually  useless,  save  as  a  sort  of 
museum  :  the  only  approach  to  it — except,  indeed,  a  small  turret  stair  from  the 
lower  leads — is  by  a  sort  of  lighthouse-like  winding  stone  staircase. 

"  Bedlam  " — so  called  from  its  Ijeing  the  bed-place  of  retainers  brought  of  yore 
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in  large  numbers  by  dignified  guests 
— is  of  the  size  of  the  Great  Hall,  but 
lower. 

At  present  it  contains  books  ;  old 
garments  from  Tudor  days  downwards 
(though  the  pick  of  the  collection  has 
been  lent  for  many  years  to  the 
Nottingham  Museum) ;  State  beds,  un- 
fortunately dismantled;  ancient  Peruvian 
pottery,  and  relics  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher, FVancis  Willoughby,  the  dis- 
tinguished father  of  our  historian  Grace 
of  Chandos. 

It  was  the  sixth  Lord  Middleton 
who,  alas!  in  1834,  "took  down  the 
decayed  wainscot  in  the  Hall,  and  in 
my  room,  covered  the  walls  with 
mastic,  and  painted  them."  He  em- 
ployed Sir  Geoffrey  Wyatt  ("the 
Destroyer")  to  more  or  less  remodel 
the  House's  interior,  and,  though  doubt- 
less general  comfort  was  increased,  yet 
terrible  breaches  of  taste  were  com- 
mitted, in    the   most   costly  fashion. 

The  lattice  windows,  and  old  stair  balustrades,  etc.,  all  vanished. 
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This  sixth  Lord  Middleton,  Henry,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  of  most 
indejxindent  and  resolute  character ;  and  tiie  accounts  of  his  sales  and  purciiases 
of  land  and  other  dealings  in  s.  d.  would  cover  many  pages.  Among  his 
lavish  expenditures  he  built  the  big  I^nton  Lodge  and  the  Camellia  House,  at 
.a  cost  each  of  something  like  10,000.  Wyatt  added  the  present  ser>ants'  hall, 
housekeeper's  room,  etc.,  and  not  at  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  architectural  effect. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  building  of  Wollaton.  It  is  said  the  niches  on  the 
fa(;ades  of  the  House  were  intended  to  hold  statuettes,  but  tradition  gives  it 
that  the  ship  bearing  these  from  Italy  was  wrecked,  and  its  cargo  lost.  Some  of 
the  busts  in  the  round  niches  are  of  later  insertion,  for  surely  Charles  I.  is  there ! 
The  enrichment  to  the  already  wealthy  decore  by  those  sunken  images  would  have 
ibcen  wondrous. 

Among  Wyatt's  changes  must  liave  been  closing  in  with  doors  the  fine  stone 
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screen  supporting  the  "  Minstrels*  Gallerey,"  over  which  one  loves  to  throw,  Paolo 
Veronese  fashion,  heavy  draperies  of  crimson  velvet !  The  Hall  had  included  the 
present  outside  passage  under  the  gallery.  The  Hall  measurements  may  hava 
interest : — 

length,  including  screen  and  gallery  61  ft.  \o\  in. 

,,       up  to  screen  (as  now)  5°  ,,     7  ,, 

^^'«<"h  30..     «  M 

Height  50  ,,     9  ,, 

and  the  top,  "  Bedlam  "  — 

Length     .       .   61  ft.  2  in. 

^^''»''»>  29  .,  4  .. 

Height  22  „  6  „ 
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The  great  charm  of  this  Hall  is  tliat,  once  shut  the  eight  doors  leading  into  it, 
you  are  in  a  room  private  almost  as  a  lx>udoir ;  for  its  only  gallery,  the  Minstrcls'[r] 
at  one  end,  holding  the  old  organ  (bst  repaired  in  1799),  is  not  necessarily  a 
passage  I  So,  in  summer,  when  you  esca[x:  the  glare  by  down-drawn  screens  to  the 
high  sun-bla/oned  windows,  and  sit  luxuriously  looking  through  ihe  saloon  to  its  ojjen 
terrace  door,  on  the  vivid  greenery  without,  yourself  cool  as  in  a  woodbnd ;  so,, 
in  winter,  when  coiled  in  the  great  chairs  in  front  of  a  fire  whose  feeding  coal- 
blocks  are  each  a  man's  burden,  and  one  of  the  great  chandeliers  lights  in  rich 
harmony  and  no  glare  the  pictures,  plenishing,  and  high  heraldry  of  the  roof, — 
be  you  one,  or  \yc  you  a  score,  you  feel  essentially — Home'd ! 

In  a  dwelling  so  given  up  to  external  symmetries,  and  this  great  Hall's  space,  it 
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is  natural  that  other  rooms  should  suffer,  so  there  are  none  of  any  (proportionately) 
notable  size,  though  the  old  drawing  and  dining-rooms  upstairs  (the  kitter  temporarily 
converted  into  small  closed  cubicles  for  bachelors,  are  not  mean  apartments,  and 
some  of  the  bedrooms  are  large  and  lofty.  But  many  run  through  each  other,  or 
have  little  staircases  leading  up  to  others,  only  by  makmg  fvissage  rooms  of  the  first. 

The  two  chief  staircases,  north  and  south,  have  undoui)tedly  suffered  in  interest 
from  Wyatt's  improvements  ;  as,  though  decorated — one  walls  and  ceiling,  the  other 
ceiling  only — by  Verrio,  or  Laguerre  (his  pupil),  with  jxiinled  mythology,  they  are 
quite  modernised. 

A  young  architect,  Mr.  .Allen,  counted  the  masks,  heads,  etc.,  occurring  in  the 
detail  of  sculptured  decoration  on  the  outside  of  the  Hall.  There  are  32  busts, 
20  full-length  figures,  4  smaller  figures,  14  skulls,  30  heads  on  ground  floor,  104. 
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on  first  floor,  64  on  second  floor :  total  of  heads,  198.  On  the  shields  on  second 
floor  there  are  16  owls'  and  16  lions'  heads,  and  on  the  strapwork  finish  to  the 
towers  there  are  32  heads. 

The  kitchens  and  cellars  are  notable — the  beer-cellars  wonderful  works  of 
tunnelled  rock  and  brick  building  for  long  distances  Ijeneath  the  house  and  terrace, 
a  siege  could  have  been  stood  out  in  ales  !  In  these  cellars  is  a  beautiful  spring 
that  supplies  the  house  with  drinking  water.  This  tunnelling  no  doubt  contributes 
to  the  great  dryness  of  the  building. 

The  furniture  and  plenishings  of  such  a  house  should  be  of  as  abounding 
interest  as  its  architecture  ;  but  poor  Wollaton  has  here  fared  ill  !  Judging  from 
old  inventories  and  remarks  by  Cassandra,  Sir  Francis  did  not  find  the  old  house 
plentifully  garnished  on  succession.  During  a  long  minority,  when  only  executors 
are  in  charge,  who  knows  what  pilferings  and  "mislays"  occur?  And  doubtless 
many  articles — plate,  Ixxjks,  etc. — were  moved  about  with  the  young  Willughbys, 
and  drifted  out  of  ken.  Then  the  Lord  Paget  may  have  taken  good  care  of  his 
daughter. 

The  Willughby  possessions  were  split  up  in  their  many  houses — Wollaton, 
Middleton,  Kinsbury,  Coventry,  Woodlands,  etc. — and  as  Francis  writes,  in  1587, 
to  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  nephew  his  daughter,  Dorothy  Willughby, 
espoused  that  year,  excusing  himself  for  not  keeping  their  wedding  at  his  house, 
"  because  by  reason  of  his  wife's  absence,  and  y*  furniture  of  his  house  being  r/iucA 
decayed,  he  had  not  designed  keeping  house  this  year,"  we  think,  with  Cassandra, 
that  he  did  not  care  to  buy  new  furniture  till  the  new  house  was  finished,  and 
that  then,  finding  money  scarce,  he  did  not  add  very  greatly  to  his  possessions. 
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And  there  was  a  fine  stripping  of  those  in  the  latter  days  of  Willughby. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  this  and  similar  causes,  there  are  fewer  traces  in  plenishing, 
of  the  almost  princely  wealth  and  possessions  (among  which,  by  the  way,  it  is 
worth  noting  have  been  no  Kings'  gifts)  of  these  Willughbys  of  Wollaton-Eresby. 

A  few  pictures,  a  little  china,  and  pbte  (where  are  the  321  pieces  named 
in  the  will  of  that  Sir  Hugh  Willughby  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur)'  ?),  and  a  good  many 
books,  etc.  Two  ancient  cannon  recovered  from  Sir  Hugh  Willughby's  frozen  ships, 
and  the  canvas  mail  coat  of  the  navigator ;  relics  in  Ijooks  and  garments  of  the  prim- 
visaged  Lady  Cass;indra  Willughby,  whose  pictured  jwrtrait,  and  that  of  her  inf;int 
brother  (afterwards  Earl  of  Londonderry),  hang  in  the  dining-room,  and  from 
whom  our  historian  of  Chandos  inherited  her  name  ;  and  a  few,  how  few,  alas ! 
of  the  natural  philosopher's  collections  and  lx>oks. 

The  late  Lord  Wenlock  told  me  that  when  the  seventh  Lord  Middlcton 
emptied  Middleton  Hall— selling  even  the  herd  of  bbck  deer  in  the  park,  undeterred 
by  his  heirs — the  philosopher's  library,  containing  many  books  given  to  him  by 
the  great  scientists,  etc.,  of  his  time — went  ruthlessly  with  the  rest. 

Cassandra  tells  us  that  in  a  valuation  of  Sir  Henry  Willughby's  goods  at 
Middleton  and  Wollaton  "  were  set  down  many  copes  and  vestments  for  y*  Chapel, 
and  many  extraordinary  arms  in  y'  ArnKjry,"  and  the  plate  was  then  valued  at 
^447  los.,  which  was  a  large  amount  in  his  time.  But  little  save  a  few  illuminated 
volumes  represent  those  early  days. 

It  is  said  the  old  cannon  on  the  front  hall  steps  were  taken  from  a  French 
privateer,  probably  by  the  noted  Sir  Nesbit  Willoughby  of  Mauritius  fame  ;  whose 
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The  Terrace  Garden. 


picture,  with  its  shaded  eye,  reminds  one  of  the  tale  how  it  was  shot  out  by  a 
French  bullet,  and  hung  by  a  filament  on  the  sailor's  cheek  !  Sir  Nesbit  tore 
the  eyeball  away,  tossed  it  overboard,  and  crying,  "  D— n  the  fellow  who  fire<l 


The  Lawn  Fountains. 
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that  shot  1  '*  went  on  fighting  I  This 
is  but  one  of  many  stories  of  his 
gallantry  I 

While  Wullaton  New  House  was 
in  process  of  building,  Sir  Francis, 
sep^irated  from  his  wife,  seems  latterly 
to  have  lived  in  Ihurland  House,  in 
Nottingham,  walking  tu  and  fro  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  great  work. 
Old  Wollaton  was  prolxibly  alxmdoned 
in  August  1587,  for  in  that  month  Sir 
Francis  moved  from  W  ollaton  to  his 
house  at  Nottingham. 

In  1587  Sir  Francis  gives  a  great 
k-asl  in  his  unfinisheil  {wlaoe,  Novem- 
Ih-t  nth,  it  l)eing  Ix.'nton  Fair  time, 
••y  y"  Earl  of  Rutland  and  his  Lady, 
Sir  Thos.  Manors  and  his  Lady,  Sir 
Gervas  Clifton  and  Sir  Anthony 
Strelly    and  and    divers  other 

Gentlemen  with  their  retinue  to  y' 
number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  all  dined  with  Sir  Francis 
at  Wollaton  New  House."  She  gives 
the  subjoined  account  of  things  bought  for  this  dinner.  Evidently  the  small  fowl 
were  (from  their  number)  for  mixed  pies  ! 

Account  of  Thinc.s  Boirc.HT  for  a  Dinner,  NovEMnER  11,  1587.    Tmk  Provision  op 


Beef  anu 

Mutton 

ETC., 

Paid 

BKiNO  Killed  at  Home. 

FOR. 

*/. 

Butter  .... 

•  9 

4 

6  Ihs.  of  Siifjar 

.  10 

0  • 

Eggs  .... 

.  6 

10 

3   „    „  k.isins 

0 

9 

Milk  fiir  custards 

1 

0 

3  „    „  Gorans 

1 

^ 

2  I'iggs  .... 

2 

8 

3   ,,     ,,  Pruins 

I 

0 

5  Ca|K»ns  .... 

.  6 

2 

^  lb.  of  Pcp|x"r 

t 

0 

8  Chickens 

2 

2 

3  of  Cynanion  . 

4 

4  VV«j<»flcock«  . 

I 

4  i 

„    (linger  . 

0 

4 

5  .Sni|>cs  .... 

.  0 

10 

„  Mace 

I 

6 

4  riovcr  .... 

.  0 

10 

,,  Cloves 

1 

0 

Bread  for  >•*  kitchen 

.  0 

8 

1  11).  of  Hisquit 

I 

6 

Ale  to  seethe  fish  in 

.  0 

2 

Paid  for  Musk  Comfits 

2 

6 

Total  jC2  14  4. 


And  now  let  us  move  down  from  the  House,  by  the  steps  of  the  saloon  door, 
and  wander  across  the  green  lawns  of  the  i>alustraded  terrace,  down  the  old 
cracked  and  notched  stairs  to  those  lower  flats  that  the  cedars  shade  ;  and  where 
venerable  ilex  of  Jacolx-an  times  lean  over  the  drop  fence  into  the  park.  lx;t 
us  move  to  our  left,  past  the  French  Hovel  (why  s^  called?),  and  look  eastwards 
to  Nottingham,  past  and  l)evond  the  long  avenue  of  limes,  with  its  fourfold  rows 
of  lofty  pilbrs.    How  lovely  that  view  can  show,  as  the  town  (  limbs  its  slopes 

*  Sugar  is  undoubtedly  a  luxury ! 
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to  the  wooded  heights  of  Mapperley,  when  the  soft  hazes  of  summer  huhc  alike 
the  red  hrick  and  tile  of  buildings,  and  the  variegated  fields,  gardens,  trecHlumps, 
till  they  blend  and  fuse  into  very  ix)etry  of  hue  and  shading  !  Aye  !  even  the 
high  chimneys  become  glorified,  and  lend  a  veiled  dignity  to  the  outlines ;  while 
the  Castle,  on  its  rocky  |x?destal,  might  be  imagined  a  medineval  fortress  guarding 
its  feudatories.  Without  much  strain  on  the  imagination,  Nottingham,  as  viewed 
from  the  terrace  at  Wollaton,  might  in  certain  asjxicts,  and  on  certain  days, 
stiind  for  a  Southern  city  of  drexim-born  and  poct-planned  creation. 

Turning  hack  across  the  grass,  past  the  small  fountain  basin,  where  the  rose- 
pink  water-lily  rai.ses  her  coronal  of  bloom  above  a  flo;iting  halo  of  bronzed  foliage, 
we  could  almost  wish  the  lawn  were  broken  again  into  squares,  as  in  the  picture 


Distant  View  of  the  Hall. 


by  Sibrects  (time  of  Orange  \\  illiam)  it  is  dei)icled ;  for  the  plainness  of  the 
well-kc|)t  sward,  as  now,  is  in  somewhat  l)ald  contrast  to  the  architectural  richness 
Iwcking  it.  So  clear-cut  still,  by  the  way,  is  this  rich  detail  of  the  house,  despite 
its  age,  that  when  in  1888  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  (ireat  Britain  held 
its  meeting  in  Wollaton  Park,  the  present  Sir  Walter  (iilbey,  observing  the  same, 
contradicted  others  on  the  date  of  the  building,  and  made  the  !>et  of  a  new  hat, 
with  some  of  the  Council,  that  it  had  not  existed  a  hundred  years.  He  lost  his 
hat :  that  year  was  the  House's  tercentenary. 

Leaving  the  house  and  its  verdant  fronting,  we  wander  down  a  sloping  path, 
shrub  Ixirtlered,  past  flourishing  remains  of  more  old  ilex,  and  come  suddenly  upon 
a  garden  terrace,  glowing  in  colour,  lying  between  the  great  Camellia  House  (that 
monument  of  injudicious  outlay,  as  wherein  can  one  see  the  eight  or  ten  thous;in<l 
pounds  s|)ent  on  its  erection?)  and  the  ha-ha  drop  to  the  park.  In  that  |>ark  roamed 
of  yore  the  wild  white  cattle  of  Britiiin.    Unlike  those  of  Chillingham  and  Cad/ow, 


WOLLArON  HALL. 


these  of  Wolbton  were  spotted,  had  Mack  noses  and  insides  ot  ears.  I)igl)y  the 
sailor,  and  7th  Ixird,  did  away  with  the  few  that  remained  in  quite  recent  times : 
a  very  old  man  living  in  the  (,'ossal  Almhouses,  near  Wollaton,  in  1884,  told  us 
he  used  to  look  after  them  ;  and  an  e(jually  ancient  blacksmith,  who  died  much 
about  thai  time,  siiid  that  as  a  lad  he  had  hel|)ed  to  shoe  some  that  were 
apparently  used  for  draught  purjwses. 

It  was  prolx»l)ly  im|x>ssible  to  get  a  change  of  blood,  as  I  am  told  is  now  the 
case  ;  but  why  ?  Surely  it  is  the  interest  of  all  who  can  maintain  such  valued 
relics  of  the  p.'ist  to  support  each  other  in  so  doing. 

From  tills  flowery  parterre  of  the  terrace  garden,  the  sweep  of  grassy  glades 
towards  the  lily-spread  waters  of  the  lake  is  a  fair  outlook  ;  and  on  such  summer 


In  the  Park. 


evenings,  when  the  deer,  red  and  fallow,  pass  in  stately  or  tripj)ing  bands  by  the 
sunk  fence,  the  tiny  calves  and  fawns  frolicking  lamblike,  uttering  their  jxrtulant, 
querulous  cries,  and  wildfowl  and  Chinese  geese  on  the  water  call  to  their  kind 
in  blended  voices — when  church  bells  and  clock  chimes  are  the  only  sounds  that 
tell  of  the  vicinity  of  many  multitudes,  and  the  rich  flowerage  around  gives  forth 
its  good-night  perfume  to  the  sinking  sun — we,  there  standing,  seeing,  hearkening, 
sensing,  envy  none  their  environment. 

Beautiful  Wollaton  — thank  God  for  thee  !  But  wa  end  with  a  note  of  sadness, 
for  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all,"  as  over  all  of  earth.  S;ul  are  things 
many  !  Sad  is  the  gradual  creej)  of  the  city  down  to  the  park  walls  ;  when  the 
distance  to  lend  enchantment  will  Ix.'  absent  from  that  view,  when  chimneys  can 
no  more  appear  as  fairy  spires,  the  gas-holders  as  mediaeval  granaries,  and  the 
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big  factories  with  their  hard  iron-framed  windows  lose  charming  value  as  ruddy 
blurrs  through  the  hazes  of  blue.  Sad  is  the  nighness  of  the  local  colliery,  which 
tt  was  left  to  the  last  generation  to  plant  in  the  pcetty  village  itself;  and  whose 
smouldering  pit-bank  generates  sulfur  fumes  which  will  surely  in  time  do  to 
death  the  noblest  trees. 

Qiiitt"  in  recent  years  the  "Great  Walk,"  planted  from  acorns  in  t66o,  dirwtly 
in  front  of  tlic  Hall  door,  has  become  chiefly  a  replacement  in  yoiinu'  tiinl)er; 
and  all  unc  i.in  do  now,  throughout  the  jxirk,  is  to  follow  the  old  Scott  h  laird  s 
advice  to  his  son;  "Be  aye  stickin  in  a  tree,  Jock, — 'twill  be  grovsm  vviule 
>-earesleepin'!»  ^  ^  Middleton. 

Note.— pkoiograf^ks  iUuslrating  this  ariidf—all  savt  ike  five  Itargt  ones  {by 

Cox  of  Nottins^ham)--arc  hy  Richardson,  Terrace  Gardens,  WMiUon  HtUL  The pkotognipJk 
of  Francis  I  Viiiougkiys  dust  is  by  Messrs.  Steant^  Cambridge, 


THE  FISHER-FOLK, 

Jurist  I/i   uHilked  ivith  Jisher-folk — O  the  yean  since  ///<//, 
Brother  to  the  Jisher-folk — and  they  were  men, 

Meu  with  eyes  their  Mistress  gave  them. 

Different  they  and  we, 
By  the  yellow  lij^hts  at  anchor 

lu  the  blackness  of  the  sea, 
Hair  as  fair  as  in  olden  years, 

Slow  speeched,  greatly  daring, 
Careless  out  from  the  shiftiii.i;  beach 

We  heedless  of  their  faring. 
(Treadin«^  byways  that  they  know, 
Sluiniiiiig  highways  that  they  know,) 
Bound  with  utter  gladness  to  serve  their  friend  the  sea. 

Christ  He  chose  the  fisher-folk — now  the  world  is  old 
Brother  to  the  fisher-folk — and  the  tale  is  told. 

Mend i It their  nets  by  dalilee — tiie  mauy  years  since  then 
Brother  still  to  the  fisher-folk^  and  they  are  men. 

Herbert  Shaw. 
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LET'S  now  take  our  time, 
While  w'are  in  our  prime, 
And  old  old  ajje  is  a  farre  off  : 
For  the  evill  evill  dayes 
Will  come  on  apace  ; 
Before  we  can  be  aware  of. 

R.  Hfrrick. 
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I. 

IT  was  the  height  of  the  season  at  Ostend.   The  sun  blazed  down  fieicely  on  • 
the  white  plage  and  still  whiter  hotel-fronts  staring  out  to  the  sea.    But  for 

the  fresh  hree/e  that  found  its  way  iit  ross  the  water,  existence  woukl  have 
lx:en  scarcely  tolL-rablc.  As  it  was,  it  iHCunie  existence  and  nothing  tlse.  The 
sea-luthers  had  long  since  gone  homewards,  and  the  Ixithing-niachincs  lay  in 
unresponsive  rows  along  the  beach,  like  a  little  crowd  of  Noah's  arks  in  a  shop- 
window.  Up  on  the  promenade,  a  few  jaded  passers-V))  dragged  Aemselves  back  to 
hotel  or  apartments ;  occasionally  a  Ivilliant  costume  of  lace  and  muslin,  crowned 
with  yellow  hair,  flashed  by.    But  Ostend  was  gasping,  and  for  the  nonce,  dull. 

"  I  never  exiK'cted  it  to  Ix;  so  hot  as  this,"  said  Mrs.  Jeffries  impatiently. 
"What  did  you  bring  me  here  for.  Charles?" 

She  never  addressed  her  luisband  us  Charles  except  when  she  was  annoyed  with 
hiin.    Some  such  thought  as  this  was  in  his  mind  as  he  turned  lazily  towards  her. 

"You  wanted  to  be  brought  somewhere,"  he  said,  "and  I  brought  you  here. 
Short  journey ;  charming  place ;  good  dinners ;  delightful  bathing.  What  more 
do  you  want,  di?" 

"Whv  didn't  you  add — '  jiretty  women'?"  inquired  Mrs.  JefTries  satirically. 
She  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  little  iron  chair  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kursaal,  whereas 
her  husliond  lounged  comfortably  in  his.  This  difference  seemed  to  identify  them 
at  once. 

"Isn't  it  too  hot  to  be  vicious?"  he  inquired. 
Mrs.  Jeffries  stirred  uncomfortably. 

"Pretty  women,"  he  went  on,  "are  as  much  an  adjunct  to  life  as  good  horses. 
But  they  are  not  necessities."  Then  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "We  keep  bicycles 

now  :  •• 

Mrs.  JefTries  <^ot  up  and  shook  out  her  parasol.   "I  suppose,"  she  remarked, 
"it's  time  for  lunch." 

"  I  sui)l)ose  It  is."  decl.jred  Chirks  dutifully. 

"  1  hope  tiio^i  rowdy  Americans  won't  sit  at  the  table  next  ours  again," 
pursued  Mrs.  Jeffries,  as  they  made  their  way  down  the  Kuisaal  stqis.  "You 
didn't  like  them,  did  you,  diaries  ?  " 
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'*  I  didn't  mind  them,"  said  Charles  absently,  and  then  he  stop{)cd  short 
suddenly  and  put  up  his  hand  over  his  eyes  anti  .stared. 

Mrs.  Jeffries  I'ollowed  his  glance,  and  saw  that  it  rested  on  a  shght  fragile 
woman   in  black-,  who  was  buying  roses  from  a   flower-girl,  and  choosing  them 


"CharltM  ttopped  short  suddenly,  and  put  up  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  stared." 


carefully,  almost  tenderly.  She  stood  profile-way  towards  them,  and  Mrs.  Jeffries 
had  time  to  observe,  Ixjfore  she  moved,  that  she  had  a  very  pretty  profile,  and 
exquisite,  though  exceedingly  delicate  colouriiii^. 

"  I>o  you  know  her,  Charles?"  she  whispered,  and  just  then  the  woman  turned 
and  faced  them. 
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II. 

The  Jeffries  had  finished  dining  at  Ostend.  They  were  sitting  at  a  little 
table  in  the  verandah  of  tlie  Hotel  Continental,  facing  the  sea.  On  the  tabic  a 
great  mass  of  white  and  red  roses  perfumed  the  air.  The  etectric  light  was  shaded 
with  red  shades,  and  the  menu-card  tying  in  front  of  Isabel  was  pink»  outlined  in 
scarlet  It  all  looked  very  luxurious  and  voluptuous,  even  (o  her  luxuriously 
accustomed  eyes,  and  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of  content  as  she  sipped  her  coffee. 

"  This  is  very  pleasant,  Charlie,"  she  said. 

Outside,  a  purple  light  of  shadow  lay  on  sea  and  land.  The  di<>!ant  hori/on 
looked  like  a  streak  of  silver.  Ai^aiiisi  ii  a  tlcii  of  fisliiiin-hoits  wailed  for  the 
incoming  tide,  while  nearer  all  was  dark  and  purple  and  mysterious.  A  ceaseless 
throng  of  people  pa.ssed  10  and  fro  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  Well-dressed, 
respectable  burgher  people,  some  of  them ;  some  of  them  shabby  and  poor ;  some 
merely  rough  loafers.  But  one  and  all  every  now  and  then  stopped  to  throw 
curious  glances  at,  and  make  remarks  concerning,  those  within.  Charlie  Jeffries 
saw  it,  and  was  annoyed.    Isabel  Jeffries  saw  it,  and  laughed* 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and  tout  bed  liim  on  the  sleeve  with  her  fan. 
"  Cliarlie,  Charlie,  do  look!"  she  rriid:  "tin  re  is  the  same  woman  we  met  on 
the  pier  to-day,  and  who  was  so  like  some  one  you  once  knew.  There  she  is — 
there!  There!" 

In  her  eagerness  to  point  her  out,  she  half  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  peremptory  way  in  which  her  husband  forced  her  hack  again, 
his  grip  closing  on  her  wrist  like  iron. 

"Sit  down,"  he  commanded;  "it  is  not  her  at  all.  It  is — some  one^quite 
different ! "  Yet  he  was  straining  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  to  distinijuish  the  different 
faces  in  the  crowd  moving  past  them  below — faces  but  pir!i  \lly  ilhimtned  by  the 
electri*  li^ht  Iroui  tlie  dining-tables.  All  at  once  his  look  <  t;ncLiitr atcd.  He  had 
found  her.  She  was  standing  a  little  in  the  baekgrt>und  ;  the  same  slender  woman 
in  black — the  bunch  of  half-dead  roses  pinned  to  her  breast  She  was  looking 
straight  in  hb  direction — indeed,  straight  at  him.  For  a  brief  second  their  eyes 
met,  then  hers  fell.  She  put  up  her  hand  hurriedly  to  the  roses,  as  though  some 
one  had  been  seeking  to  rob  her  of  them,  and  hastened  away.  Jeffries  turned 
back  to  his  coffee. 

'Mf  you  have  finished,  kt  n<^  go,"  suggested  his  wife.  "That  woman  seems  to 
haunt  us.    She  makes  me  quite  nervous." 

They  had  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  verandah  to  reach  the  entrance. 
As  they  passed  down  the  narrow  passage,  all  eyes  followed  them ;  the  women 
particularly  looked  with  envy  at  Isabel's  magnificent  diamonds  and  gorgeous 
»        brocaded  wrap. 

*'Say,"  said  a  large  florid  woman  in  blue  ratin,  who  made  one  of  a  party 
of  six  near  the  door,    "Wasn't  that  Charlie  Jeffries  who  went  out  just  now?" 

"Of  course  it  was,"  someone  replied.  "Not  know  Charlie  Jeffries?  What's 
come  over  you,  Florrie?" 

"Whats  come  over  him?"  was  the  quick  retort  "He  looks  as  though  he 
had  seen  a  ghost.    \\  hal  s  he  done?" 

**  Only  got  tnanried,"  said  a  little  woman  in  pink  sluing  (opposite  to  her. 

«  Money?" 

"Heaps  and  heaps." 

"  Aged  ?  " 

"  Fairly." 

The  lady  called  Florrie  helped  herself  to  a  cigarette.    "Poor  Charlie  i  '  she  said. 
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Ill 

The  Jeffries  went  on  from  dinner  U)  the  gambling-rooms.  Isabel  did  not 
care  for  gambHng  in  the  least,  but  she  believed  it  amused  her  huskind.  It 
occurred  to  her  sometimes,  rather  bitterly,  that  during  the  eight  months  of  their 
married  life,  six  had  been  sjK-nt  in  this  endeavour  to  amuse  her  husband  ;  two  in 
arranging  and  settling  into  their  place  in  Shropshire,  where  it  a|)|)eared  tluy  were 
never  likely  to  stay.     Money,  Isabel  thought,  had  its  disadvantages.     Had  they 
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Ixfcn  |X)or,  they  wntilrl  have  \yeen  obhged  to  remain  in  the  country  with  a  couple 
of  horses,  anfl  U.ul  tin-  orduiury  lift*  of  a  r]iiiet  rountry  squiir  and  s([uir(  ss.    As  it 
was,  they  followed  in  llie  wake  of  the  la«>hi«>nabie   wurid  with  feverish  inicnsiiy, 
although  neither  of  them  cared  for  it  very  heartily.    Yet  Charlie  Jelferies  vas  too 
indolent  to  propose  anything  else,  and  Isabel  had  too  little  individuality  Co  insist 
on  it   Her  life  had  hitherto  been  the  copybook  life  of  a  great  heiress.  She 
wore  good  clothes  because  she  was  lucky  enouu;h  to  go  to  a  good  dressmaker. 
She  rode  well,  chiefly  because  she  was  magnificently  mounted.     She  read  books 
iKcaiise  other  people  read  them  and  then  talked  about  them.    She  had  never 
been   taught  to  think  or  to   k  cl   or  to  sympiithise.     For  the  twenty  five  ye.irs 
of  her  life  previous  to  meeting  witii  Cliarlie  Jeffries  she  liad  marked  tunc  merely 
by  the  seasons.    Now  it  was  different.    She  loved  her  husband.    She  had  a  vague, 
indefinite  feeling  that  he  did  not  love  her;  that  his  people  had  forced  and 
persuaded  him  into  the  match.   Yet  she  had  nothing  to  go  upon  in  thinking  this : 
it  only  hovered,  the  idea  of  it,  dimly  as  yet  in  the  background  of  her  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  bad,  up  to  now,  Ix^^n  an  apparently  devoted  husband.     He  had 
given  up  the  army  for  her  sake.    He -foresaw  her  least  wish;  he  was  always  ready 
to  humour  her.    A  poor  man  all  his  life,  he  was  yet  most  wise  .md  careful  in  his 
nia-iaycniciU  i)f  her  money    for  she  had  iii\en  him  comf)lete  runtrol  ovrr  it.  No, 
she  had  no  cause  for  complaint  against  him  ;  but  still  the  suspicion  loomed  ghost- 
like In  the  distance  that  he  did  not  really  care  for  her,  and  she  wondered 
sometimes  whether  they  must  go  on  living  like  this  for  ever,  bound  by  the 
closest  of  ties,  yet  with  absolutely  nothing  in  common  between  them.    Perhaps  it 
was  h<  r  want  of  humour,  her  \\  ir  t   )f  {)erception.    Her  women  friends  complained 
of  her  that  she  could  not  understand  an  amusing  story  In  die  wry  least.  Hers 
was  a  soul  strtii:[;ling  to  rea<»h  the  lij^ht  and  finding  it  not.    But  the  great  mistake- 
was  that  she  struggled  uncons(  ioiisIn  ,  and  so  for  every  step  tlial  she  took  ir» 
advance,  her  own  self  forced  her  Ijack  again. 

She  sat  now  and  watched  her  husband  staking  his  money  with  glassy  indifference. 
This  indifference  irritated  him  and  bored  her.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
made  an  impression  on  her  by  losing  a  thousand  pounds,  but  he  felt  sure  she 
would  not  care  [wrticularly  whether  he  lost  one  thousand  or  ten.  She  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  understanding  the  value  of  money.  She  would  have  liked 
to  sit  in  the  Kursaal  sipping  mV/zc*  i/e  Menthe  and  diseussinu  the  cfher  women's 
dresses.  Presently  this  mutual  dissatisfaction  told  on  them.  Clurlie  Jeffries  raked 
in  his  winnings  and  rose. 

"  Let's  go  home,"  he  said  :  "  I  am  off  play  to-niglit." 

Isabel  acquiesced  at  once.  He  put  her  cloak  round  her  shoulders,  and  th^ 
strolled  out  into  the  fresh  night  air.  It  was  delicious  afker  the  heat  of  the  day. 
A  faint  moon  struggled  for  supremacy  with  the  electric  light.   There  was  no 

crowd  and  jostle,  as  in  the  day-time  ;  only  an  occasional  loiterer  from  Kursaal  or 
Casino  passed  them  by.  Their  hotel  faced  the  sea,  directly  on  the  ph^e.  Isalx:! 
suggested  a  «Utour.  — it  was  so  rf>ol  ont,  she  said,  and  would  Ix?  .so  stulTy  in  their 
rooms  at  the  lu  it  I,  .\i  ( urdingly  they  turned  down  a  side  street  towards  the 
town.  Isabel  lucked  lier  hand  within  her  husband's  arm,  and  for  the  time  Ixrnig 
almost  felt  romantic.  There  were  possibiliti.-s  in  her  matter-offact  nature  that  could 
be  roused  sometimes. 

Presently,  neither  of  them  being  in  the  least  accustomed  to  midnight  rambles, 
they  lost  their  way,  and  plunged  down  a  narrow  street  which  Charlie  declared  roust 
brii^  them  to  their  hotel.  It  was  very  narrow,  exceedingly  batlly  lighted  by  an 
occasional  kerosene  lamp,  and  very  roughly  paved.    They  had  to  pick  their  way 
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along  so  cautiously,  that  neither  of  them  noticed  the  approach  of  .1  roiiplr  of 
women  from  the  other  end  of  the  street,  until  thev  were  almost  uithm  (  k  !\ 
other  s  arDis  ;  then,  as  the  Jeffries  stepix.'d  aside,  ihcy  l>utli  gave  an  cxclaui.uion. 
It  was  the  woman  in  black  who  had  just  passed  them,  this  time  accompanied  by 
a  servant  in  a  cotton  dress»  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head. 

She  did  not  notice  them,  or  at  least  did  not  identify  them.  She  was  looking 
stnJght  in  front  of  her,  with  that  tearless  look  of  intense  suffering  which  only  real 
tragedy  can  give,  A  few  paces  up  the  street,  opposite  an  oil-lamp,  they  paused, 
nn<i  the  servant  hastened  to  unlock  a  door.  Then,  the  woman  tnrninj^  towards 
them,  Isabel  eonld  sec  in  the  dim  ht;ht  how  beautiful  she  was.  Another  instant, 
and  she  had  vam.shcd,  and  the  door  was  locked  and  eloMxl  behind  her. 

Cturlie  Jeffries  shook  iuniscit  free  from  his  wife's  arm,  and  stared  blankly  at 
ttie  spot  where  she  had  disappeared.  Then  he  ran  hb  eye  along  the  numbers 
over  the  different  doorways.*  "  It  must  be  sixteen,'^  he  muttered  to  himself.  Isabel 
scarcely  heeded  him.   The  woman  got  strangely  on  her  nerves. 

"  I>et  us  get  out  of  this  horrid  little  street,  Charlie,"  she  said,  and  they  hurried  on. 

At  the  corner  her  huslxand  stopi)ed  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  Isalx;!  never 
noticed  that  as  lie  struck  the  matrh  he  held  it  up  high  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  name  of  tlie  street.  It  was  painted  just  above  their  heads  in  very  much  worn 
letters : 

"  Rue  St.  Simon." 

IV. 

The  Hotel  Continental  at  Ostend  owns  a  tiny  square  courtyard,  which,  with  its 
[Mtms  and  stone  pillars  and  fountain  plashing  in  the  centre,  forms  a  delightful 
lepQse  from  the  glare  of  the  sea  and  sands  outside.  Here,  at  nine  pum  tuall) 
every  morning,  Lady  Stacy  drank  her  coffee  and  ate  her  roll  and  butter.  Lady 
Stacy  disUked  her  meals  in  privacy.  In  fact,  she  disliked  e\  er\  iliini^  jirivale.  "  If 
I  wer«'  to  mew  myself  up,  my  dear,  until  eleven  and  twelve  m  the  day,  how 
shouKl  1  ever  know  wh.it  my  friends  were  doing?"  she  was  wont  to  say.  It  was 
this  morbid  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  oilier  people's  affairs  that  was  Lady  Stacy's 
chief  chaiacteristic. 

In  appearance  she  was  slight,  and  wore  her  auburn  hair  very  much  dragged  off 
her  forehead.  She  had  a  very  long  nose  and  thin  Hps,  and  large,  rather  pale 
evts.   Men  liked  her,  because  she  amused  them  ;  women  liked  her,  because  they 

dared  not  do  otherwise. 

Drinking  her  coffee  thus  at  nine  o'clock,  two  or  thre  ■  mornings  after  Is.tlu  rs 
nuctiirnal  rambles  with  her  luisband,  Lady  Stacy  was  concerned  to  notice  Charlie 
Jeffries  walk  swiftly  out  of  the  verandah  Icailing  from  his  room,  and  go  straight 
to  the  hotel  entrance,  too  much  preoccupied  apparently  to  give  her  ladyship  his 
usual  pleasant  greeting. 

Lady  Stacy  shook  her  head. 

"  Stacy,"  she  called  out  to  her  husband,  who  was  feeding  gold-fish  in  the  pond 
with  breadcrumbs — Stacy,  come  !irr    at  on(e." 

Stacy,  having  long  since  learned  that  obedience  was  the  best  policy,  came,  and 
leaned  on  the  i)ark  of  a  chair  inquiringly. 

"Stacy,"  said  Lady  .Stacy,  soak  mi;  her  roll  in  coffee  very  deliberately,  "did 
you  happen  to  notice  that  young  man  goin'  out  just  now  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  did.  Jeffiries,  wasn't  it  ?  Seemed  in  a  hurry,"  remarked  Lord  Staqr. 

"That  is  the  third  morning,"  said  lady  Stacy  solemnly,  "that  that  young  man 
hu  gone  out  m  a  hurry.  He  has  not  returned  in  a  hurry.  Mark  my  words, 
there  is  mischief  brewing.'' 
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"  Nonsense,  my  dear." 

'Mt  is  not  nonsense,  St.u  \ .  There  is  mischief  brrwin^.  When  a  yoimsi  man 
luariio  a  woman  solely  for  her  money  you  may  be  sure  ihai  mischief  will  brew.  " 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  only  married  her  for  her  money  7  You  can't 
look  into  his  conscience  like  you  would  into  a  watch  " 

Lady  Stacy  interrupted  him  with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  "What  else  should  he 
have  married  her  for?"  she  inquired.  "For  her  mind? — She  hasn't  got  one.  For 
her  looks  ?—«//.    She  has  a  neatly  inmtned  figure,  but  " 

"  Looks,  ril  grant  you.  are  not  Mrs.  jcfTries'  threat  point."  exclaimrd  Kord  Stacy, 
"  but  she  has  alw:i\s  si  enicd  a  thonnighly  inttlli^i  nt  woman  to  mc.  You  mu^ 
allow  me  to  dis^igrcc  wiih  you  about  her  mind,  lay  tlear.*" 

*'  Certainly,  Stacy,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure.  But  you  judge  at  random,  i 
judge  by  facts.  Now,  the  other  day  I  told  her  a  delicious  story — a  perfectly 
delicious  story,*— Lady  Stacy  purred  softly  to  herself  over  the  recollection  of  it, — 
"  No,  Stacy,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  it  to  you,  dear,  it's  too  good.  Go  Co  the 
Casino  and  pick  one  up  for  yourself.  Well,  I  told  her  this  exquisite  story,  and 
she  didn't  laii^h.  She  never  even  smiled.  She  just  sat  and  stared  at  me,  and 
said,  'Well,  and  wh.ti  happened  then?'  Imagine  it,  my  dear!  No,  no,  she  is 
an  impossible  woman." 

"  Possible  or  impossible,  she  is  rather  nice,  and  I  ho[)e,  I  do  hope,  you  will 
leave  her  to  her  own  devices  in  this  matter."    Lord  Stacy  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  declared  Lady  Sucy  firmly.  "  Those  two 
young  people  want  guiding.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  guide  them.  They  are  so 
constituted  that  if  they  get  into  a  muddle  it  will  be  a  desperate  muddle.  Allow 
me  to  know  best,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,** 

Lor (!  Stncy  took  a  Step  or  two  across  the  courtyard.  Then  he  came  back  to 
his  wife's  .side. 

"At  least  don't  iiUirftrt-  until  you  are  certain,"  he  pleaded.  "Jeffries  has  looked 
worried  lately,  1  admit,  but  it  may  be  all  sorts  of  things  :  betting,  bills,  or — or 
— perhaps  his  mother's  ill"  Lord  Stacy  was  not  quick  at  ideas.  "At  any  rate, 
leave  them  alone  until  you  are  more  sure  of  your  facts." 

But  the  only  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  his  wife  was  a  dubious  "  H*m." 

V. 

Tsalx  1  was  unhappv.  For  the  first  time  in  hur  life  she  knew  what  it  was  to 
cry  ht  r  lu  art  mit.  So  imu  h  in  earnest  was  she  in  her  grief  that  she  never  noticed 
whether  her  eyes  were  red  or  her  nose  swollen.  Charlie  was  neglecting  her ; 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  that.  Formerly  he  had  waited  until  she 
was  ready  to  come  and  watch  him  before  he  went  tor  his  sea-dip.  Now  he  rushed 
off  at  some  unearthly  hour,  when  she  was  only  halfway  through  her  toilette,  and 
as  often  as  not  he  did  not  reappear  until  lunch-time.  His  excuses,  too,  were  of 
the  vaguest.  He  had  not  slept  well,  and  wanti  l  his  fresh  air  quickly;  he  bad 
met  another  chap,  and  they  had  gone  off  to  play  billiards.  In  short,  it  appeared 
to  Isabel  that  her  husband  was  more  than  nei^lcrtini;  her :  she  felt  sure  he  was 
in  love  \\  itli  some  other  woman.  Jealousy,  t  \(  r  rt  a<ly  to  (niicken  the  wits  to 
their  uUennu.st,  ni.i<lf  a  new  woman  of  her.  She  became  as  &hari)  as  a  needle; 
the  cleverest  lawyer  in  England  could  not  have  deduced  facts  from  circumstances 
more  brilliantly  and  more  wholly  hyi)othettcaUy  than  did  she.  And  at  length  she 
did  more  than  argue  to  herself  and  question  her  husband :  she  acted  on  her 
instincts.   On  the  fifth  morning  since  her  suspicions  had  been  aroused  she  dressed 
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quickly.  When  he  went  out,  she  slipj)ecl  out  too.  She  saw  hfs  coat-tails 
disappearing  down  a  side-street ;  and  cautiously,  for  jealousy  made  her  cautious, 
she  tan  in  that  direction.  He  turned  to  the  left  down  yet  another  street,  narrower 
than  die  first.  It  was  the  Rue  St.  Simon ;  Isabel  noticed  that  almost  mechanically. 
Then,  as  she  had  gained  on  him  and  feared  he  might  look  round,  she  hid  in  an 
i>j>en  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  street.  He  had  slackened  his  jace. 
.\rrivcd  in  front  of  a  rather  smaller  hoiisf  tlKiin  the  rest,  he  looked  up  and  down 
the  street  as  though  half-afraid ;  then  turned  Uie  handle  of  the  clumsy,  weather- 
beaten  door  and  went  in.  .  .  , 

He  was  quite  at  home  there,  then.  He  had  r)ot  even  knocked  or  rung  the 
bdL  With  quickening  breath  Isabel  walked  to  the  door  and  read  the  number. 
As  she  retraced  her  steps  she  noticed  that  the  street  seemed  familiar  to  her. 
The  rough  cobble-stones ;  the  lamps ;  the  sharp  turn  at  the  end.  She  stood  still 
suddenly.  .  .  .  That  was  the  house  where  the  woman  in  black  lived :  No.  16, 
Rue  St.  Simon. 

Lady  Stacy  decided  to  mil  on  Isabel  that  inoming.  Powder  never  deceived 
her;  she  always  knew  wlu  11  a  woman  h:i<i  \K-vn  ( rying  "  Isalx.*!  Jeffries  is 
trying  to  make  ti»e  be;>t  of  it, '  .^he  said  to  her  husband,  '*  but,  mark  ray  words, 
there's  some  awful  scandal  going  on." 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  said  Lord  Stacy,  "hy-steria,  my  dear— -hysteria.'*  It  was  a 
comfortable  conviction  of  his  that  half  the  misery  in  the  world  was  brought  on  by 
hysteria.    Lady  Stacy  thought  otherwise. 

She  found  Isabel,  as  she  bad  expected  to  do,  sitting  in  a  dark  room,  clutching 
eau-dc-cologne. 

My  dear,  I  fear  youVe  got  a  headache,"  she  said,  "  and  that  I  am  disturbing 

you." 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all,  not  in  the  very  least,"  declared  Isabel ;  but  there  were 
tears  in  her  voice. 

Lady  Stacy  was  delighted.   She  sat  down  and  patted  her  hand,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  to  her. 

"If  there  is  anything  to  tell,  tell  me,"  she  said;  "remember  I  have  daughters 
of  my  own."   She  did  not  add  that  those  daughters  never  lived  with  her  if  they 

oM]](\  jjossihly  make  other  arrnn'r^cments. 

Hut  Isidjcl  forgot  all  this  at  the  moment.  She  was  face  to  face  with  a  fir^t  real 
'rouble,  and  she  needed  a  woman  and  a  womaas  sympathy  very  badly.  So  she 
poured  out  a  fairly  incoherent  tale,  which  was  sufficiently  rambling  to  be  not  wholly 
condemnatory  of  her  husband,  and  then  turned  her  Cace  to  the  sofii-cushions  and 
sobbed. 

"Of  course,"  said  Uidy  Stacy,  "there  is  only  one  way  out  of  it    You  can't 
speak  to  Charlie  about  it." 

"Oh,  no,  nn.  no,"  she  sobbed. 

"  i  hen  you  nmst  go  to  the  woman  and  say  you  will  expose  her  to  her  husband 

»f  she  doesn't  give  him  up  this  instant." 

•*  But  1  don  t  know  her,"  gasped  Isabel  between  the  .sobs, 

"Not  know  her!"  cried  Lady  Stacy,  sitting  bolt  upright :  "do  you  mean  to  tell 

me  she's  a  Past?" 

"I  dont  know  anything  about  her  past,"  said  Isabel,  and  she  sat  upright  too. 
She's  just  a  woman  shabbily  dressed  In  !>Iack  that  we  met  in  the  street  one  day. 
I  can't  tell  you  more  about  her  than  that." 

Lady  Stacy's  eyes  gleamed. 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ?  "  she  asked. 
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Isal>el  acknowledged  she  did. 

''Then  you  must  go  to  her  and  buy  her,"  declared  Lady  Stacy  emphatically. 
**  Buy  her  ?  **   Isabel's  eyes  opened  to  their  widest. 

"Yes,  my  dear — money.  Ask  her  what  she  will  uake.  Otherwise^  mark  my 
words.  .  .       Lady  Stacy  proceeded  to  diagnose  the  case  in  her  most  precise 

She  Iclt  an  hour  later,  having  o|V'ne(l  Ivihcl's  eyes,  not  only  to  her  husl)ir^Ld'> 
particular  iniquity,  but  to  tUc  iniquities  ut  the  world  in  general.  It  was  a  [xxyi 
place,  this  world — a  |K>or,  wicked,  fraudulent  place.  Lady  Stacy  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  Isabel's  i)rejudiced  mind  almost  the  only  sincere  and  honest  person  io 
it ;  and  as  such  she  felt  bound  to  follow  her  advice— which  was^  to  act  .as 
quietly  as  possible,  to  meet  her  hunband  in  her  l)est  frock  and  with  her  best 
smile,  and  to  pay  him  tit-for-tat,  and  deceive  him  utterly. 

The  sun  beat  down  very  fiercely  on  No.  i6,  Rue  St.  Simon  that  afternoon.  Ii 
cast  fierce  shadows  on  the  0[>posite  side  of  the  road — ^black  shadows  that  startled 
Isabel  with  their  distinctness  as  she  hastened  along.  She  had  preferred  to  walk, 
in  spite  of  her  best  clothes  and  the  heat  Clothes  had  always  been  Isabel's  groat 
stand-by.  She  had  counted  on  her  wedding-dress  as  being  the  one  thing  likely  to 
get  her  safely  through  the  wedding  ceremony;  and  now  she  depended  on  a  gau^ 
arrangement  of  pink  chiffon  and  lace  to  give  her  superiority  in  her  rival's  eyes. 
She  hnd  left  her  husband  playing  <5rarte  with  Lord  Stacy.  It  was  a  good  o|»i>ortiinitv, 
therefore,  to  do  what  had  to  Ix.-  done  (luiekly  and  effertively.  A  shy,  fri;;htinc<l  litti^ 
m.iid  servant  ^Yhowed  lier  announeeil  inio  the  sittitig  rttom,  it  was  a  very  liny  room. 
;md  the  outside  blinds  being  drawn  to  keep  out  the  sunshine,  it  appeared  very 
dark  to  Isabel's  da»led  eyes.  At  first  die  thought  she  was  alone  in  it,  but 
almost  immediately  a  tall  slight  form  in  black  rose  from  the  red  velvet  sofa  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  advanced  to  meet  h<^. 

"Pardon,"  .said  a  clear,  low  voice,  which  had  in  it  almost  a  ring  of  Charlie*s, 
or  so  it  appeared  to  Isabel  — "  Pardon  :  I  did  not  catch  the  name.  Perhaps  m'adame 
has  come  alx)Ut  the  sini^int^-lessons  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  said  IsalK'l.  She  had  grown  more  accustomed  to  the  light 
now,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  light,  and  she  could  see  that  the  woman  in  black 
before  her  looked  very  pale  and  worn,  and  that  she  was  not  so  beautiful  without 
the  accompaniment  of  hat  and  veil  Still,  she  was  exceedingly  attractive,  and  a 
pang  shot  through  Isabel's  heart.  Could  the  pink  gauze  and  the  lace  make  up  for 
that  clear  skin,  those  liquid  eyes  (so  strangely,  by  the  way,  like  her  own  husband's) 
those  pencilled  brows,  and  even  white  teeth?  Alas!  alas! — had  her  rival  been  qgly 
she  might  h.ivr  forgiven  her  ;  hut  there  was  no  denying  that  she  had  once  been  a 
very  lovely  woman,  and  Isalx  l  haled  her  accordingly. 

"I  have  come  lo  get  him  back  again,"  she  s;iid  abruptly. 

.•\  flush  rose  all  over  the  woman's  face.    "Him?    Whom?"  she  asked. 

**  My  husl)and, "  said  Isabel,  and  went  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

The  woman  retreated  to  the  sofa  and  clutched  it  wildly.  She  had  grown  ashy 
white  now.    "  Your — ^your  huslxmd  ! "  she  gasped. 

"Ves,  my  husband."  repeated  Is.d)el  sternly.  Guilt,  she  felt  sure,  was  written  all 
over  that  shrinking  form.  "  He  has  been  to  se*e  you.  He  comes  here  frequently. 
1  won't  h.ne  it'    Do  you  hear?    I  won't  have  it!"    .She  spoke  menacingly. 

**  But  1  assure  you  I  never  meant  him  to,"  cried  her  shrmking  viclnii,  and 
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she  put  out  both  her  hands  imploringly — "  I  never  meant  him  to.  He  came  of  his  own 
accord.  I  begged  him  not  What  was  the  u$e,  I  said,  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
old  stoiy  again  ?  I  could  never  belong  to  him — lo  any  one — like  that,  again.  I 
begged  him  to  go  away^but  he  would  come— he  would  see  roe»  and  hear  all 
about  everything — about  the  child — the  boy.  ...  I  assure  you  1  did  my  best  to 
prevent  it— my  very,  very  best — I  .  .  She  stopped  &liort,  with  a  frightened  cry. 
Isabel  was  standing  over  her  like  a  young  tigress. 

"What  child?"  slic  liissed,  looking  right  down  mto  the  others  Ian-. 

The  woman  seemed  to  sink  away  into  nothing  bclore  her  gaze.  "  My — my 
child,"  she  uttered  faintly. 

There  was  a  thick  silence  for  a  few  moments  that  might  have  been  cut  with 
a  knife.  Then  Isabel  released  her  hold  of  the  woman,  and  she  sank  on  to  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  a  huddled-up  heap  of  black  clothes  and  shining  brown  hair. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  Isalnil  took  off  her  glove.  There  was  no  precise  object  in 
doing  it.  l)ut  it  relieved  the  nervous  tension  of  her  feelings.  Then,  when  it  was 
off  and  siie  rnv.Vl  flick  it  to  and  fro  to  aid  her  speecli,  she  spoke,  coldly,  precisely, 
her  back  turned  to  the  prostrate  wornan  whilst  hlie  hi  rselt  t.K  ed  the  window. 

**  I  will  provide  for  you  and  the  child,"  she  siiid — and  the  voice  sounded 
unlike  Isabel's  voice  at  all,  it  was  so  deliberately  hard  and  cutting,  "  I  will  arrange 
it  through  my  bwyer.  But  you  wilt  have  to  live  where  I  wish  you  to  live,  and 
to  swear  never  to  see  him  again.  As  for  the  child—"  Isabel's  voice  broke,  but  it 
was  in  rage,  not  in  pity — "as  for  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough,  I  will 
have  him  sent  to  some  colony.  He  shall  be  well  started  in  the  world.  I  can  do 
no  more  for  you.  And  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that,  so  far  as  my 
husband  and  myself  are  eoneerned.  yon  do  not  exist." 

She  piiused  and  lurnetl  round  lo  see  the  effect  of  her  word.s.  Neither  of  them 
had  heard  the  door  open  meanwhile,  and  when  Isabel  turned  it  was  to  face  her 
husband  on  the  threshold.  He  had  heard  her  last  words :  his  face  showed  that. 
Deliberately  he  went  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down  on  it,  and  took  the  cowed,  weeping 
woman  into  his  arms. 

"Have  you  said  enough?"  he  asketl,  looking  up  coldly  at  his  wife— "have 
you  heaped  sufiicient  insulu  on  my  sister?" 

vri. 

lsal>el  never  quite  knew  how  she  got  back  to  the  hotel  that  uUernoon.  Her 
nadd  was  very  sympathetic,  and  brought  her  sal-volatile,  and  one  of  her  prettiest 
dressing-gowns,  and  brushed  her  hair  for  her.  **That  always  soothes  a  headache," 
she  said.  It  was  thus  that  her  husband  found  her  an  hour  later.  The  maid 
retired  discreetly  as  he  entered,  but  he  had  not  even  noticed  her  presence.  He 
drew  up  a  large  arm-chair  facing  his  wife's  sofa  and  sat  down  in  it.  To  her  last 
day  it  seemed  to  lHa!)el  she  would  never  forget  that  room,  nor  the  blue  brocaded- 
flnd-j;i!t  ( liairs,  and  the  /rail-paper  with  lovers'  knots  running  all  across  it,  and  the 
tail  gik  mirrors. 

**  Well  ?  "  interrogated  her  husband  at  length. 

"I  spied  on  you/'  said  Isabel  bravely.  She  had  nerved  herself  to  say  it,  and 
now  it  was  said,  she  felt  as  though  an  iron  liar  had  fallen  across  her  heart 

**  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Charlie.    "  I  want  to  know  why." 

"  That,"  announced  his  wife,  "  I  must  decline  to  tell  you." 

Charlie  Jeffries  waved  his  hand,  as  one  to  whom  the  matter  was  of  total 
indifference. 
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"  Having  satisfied  your- 
self of  a  certain  amount,'* 
he  declared,   "  1    have  no 
doubt   you   would   like  to 
know  all.    You  shall  know 
all.    The  —  the  —  unhappy 
woman     you     were  kind 
enough    to  visit  this  after- 
noon is  my  sister.    She  has 
had  a  very  tragic  histor>'. 
She   left   her    home  three 
years  ago  with  a  man  who 
was  already  married.  She 
only  found  it  out  after  her 
—  their    child    was  Ixsrn. 
Then    she    left    him,  and 
maintained  herself  and  the 
child    the    best    way  she 
could.    She  was  too  proud 
.to  apply  to  any  of  us  for 
help.    Indeed,  she  cut  her- 
self off  from  all  her  relations 
completely   and  absolutely. 
When    I    saw    her    in  the 
street  the  other  day  I  was 
dumfoundered.     She  would 
not     recognise     me,  but 
s!i|)|)ed  away  in  the  crowd 
Ix'fore    I     had  altogether 
realised   that   it   was  she. 
Eventually  I  got  her  address 

and  went  to  see  her.  Poor  girl  1  Her  her  child  was  dead,  and  she  was  alone, 
living  on  the  miserable  pittance  she  earns  through  teaching  music.  Then  it  was 
that  I  conceived  the  ho()e " — he  got  up  and  moved  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room  -  "that  we— you  and  1— might  have  heljied  to  bring  her  back  again  to 
her  old  life." 

Isal)el  s;it  up  suddenly — and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  interrupt  him  ;  but 
something  froze  within  her,  and  the  words  remained  unuttered  on  her  tongue. 

*'  1  had  hopes — never  mind  of  what  I  had  hopes  " — he  paused  and  |>a.ssed  his 
hand  once  or  twice  across  his  forehead — *'  they  were  foolish  ones,  but  they  are  past 
and  over.  I  suppose  women  can  never  l)e  kind  to  each  other.  Of  course  I  shall 
resjiect  your  scruples."  Again  Lsal)el  made  a  mute  unseen  gesture;  and  again  he 
went  on,  but  in  a  duller,  deader  voice,  as  though  he  had  hoi)ed  for  something 
from  her  whic  h  he  had  not  got  "  I  shall  respect  your  scruples.  I  told  her 
alK)Ut  you,  of  course,  but  she  refused  to  see  you  or  allow  you  to  know  her.  She 
is  very  proud.  Poor  girl  !  But,  naturally,  she  has  brought  it  all  on  herself :  1 
can't  exjK'ct  you  to  pity  her.  She  ran  away  from  her  home  delil>erately  with  a 
man  of  whom  she  knew  alisolutely  nothing,  against  her  |)eople's  wishes,  and  she 
has  met  with  her  reward.  'J'he  world  judges  her  accordingly.  Of  course  you  will 
judge  her  too  :  but  now  I  have  met  her-  now  1  have  seen  her  again — I  shouhi 
at  any  rate  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  her  !    1  should  like  to  write  to  her  occasionally 
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and  all  that  — I  promise  you  not  to  bring  you  into  contact  with  her  in  any  way. 
Will  that  meet  your  wishes,  Isabel  ? " 

He  turned  to  his  wife  at  length.  The  {x-rspiration  wa-s  standing  on  his 
forehead  as  of  one  who  has  made  a  great  effort  at  calmness.  There  was  entreaty 
in  his  look,  in  his  voice.  Isabel  sat  like  a  marble  statue,  with  her  hair,  her  one 
great  l>eauty,  rippling  all  round  her.    She  merely  nfxlded  her  head. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

VIII. 

In  the  late  dusk  of  that  evening,  when  the  gay  world  of  Ostend  was  dining  and 
flirting  and  drinking  champagne,  the  womm  in  black  sat  at  her  piano,  playing 
fiercely,  violently.  Up  and  down  the  notes  her  fingers  ran,  as  though  she  were 
forcing  Ixick  thought  and  memory.  She  had  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  the  last  few 
(lays ;  had  dreameil  —God  !  what  had  she  not  dreamed — of  this  new  sister-in-law, 
who  was  so  kind-hearted  and  unconventional,  her  brother  had  assured  her ;  who 
would  take  her  to  her  heart  and  make  life  new  for  her  again  I  Dreams  -all  dreams  \ 
She  played  on  madly.  But  at  last  her  strength  gave  way,  her  fingers  failed  her. 
In  the  dyn  light  the  notes  Ix^came  a  confused  mass,  a  blur  of  black  and  white,  and 
with  a  heart-broken  cry  of  unutterable  misery,  she  dropped  her  head  down  u\xiu 
the  keys  and  wept. 

And  just  then  the  door  was  ojiened  very  gently,  and  some  one  stole  in — some 
one  in  white,  with  her  hair  twisted  into  a  hurried  knot,  and  with  all  marks  of 
fashion  and  riches  obliterated  from  her  dress— and  somehow,  liefore  either  of 
them  knew  how  it  hap|K*ned,  they  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and,  womanlike,  were 
sobbing  together. 

"Sister!"  said  Is:d)el,  caressing  the  bright  brown  hair,— "  sister —my  sister!" 

And  I^dy  Stacy  speaks  more  contemptuously  of  Isalx.'l  than  ever. 

*'  Imagine  takin'  up  with  her  husband  again  after  his  shcxkin'  goings-on  at 
Ostend  !  "  she  cried  to  her  hualKind  some  months  after.  "  Why,  I  met  them  in  Bond 
Street  to-day  mooning  about  every  bit  as  though  they  had  married  for  love!  It's 
|)erfectly  scandalous,  after  all  the  advice  I  gave  that  woman  too  I  But  there, 
Charlie  Jeffries  knows  which  side  his  bread's  buttered,  I  can  see  ! " 

And  ap|xarently  Charlie  Jeffries  does. 

Alec  Holmes. 
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HE  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  would,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  Ix;  at  any  time  an  event  of  some 
imporlanee ;  much  more  is  this  the  ease 
when,  Ix-'sides  scholastic  (jualilies,  the 
edition  possesses  distinct  artistic  interest, 
representing  in  fact  the  latest  development 
and  outcome  of  the  modern  revival  of 
tine  printing.  The  Shakes|x.'are  in  ipiestion 
is  the  sumptuous  edition  in  thirty  odd 
volumes,  alx)Ut  to  be  issued  by  the  Vale  Press  at  the  rate  of  one  j)er 
month  to  a  limited  number  of  subscrilK-rs,  who  may  re;isonably  expect 
in  the  course  of  time  to  find  their  possession  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  sixteen  shillings  a  volume  which  represents  their  outlay.  One 
must  say  "to  be  issued,'  because,  owing  to  the  disastrous  fire  at  the 
Hallantyne  Press  in  the  month  of  December,  the  "  Hamlet,"  which  was 
n car Iv  ready  for  publication,*  has  had  to  reprinted  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  whole  of  the  ty|K*  which  was  specially  designed  for  the  work 
has  had  to  be  re-cast.  In  judging  of  the  work,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  go  on  but  a  specimen  sheet  of  eight  pages, 
of  which  a  few  copies  were  pulled  before  the  disaster  occurred.  These 
consist  of  the  title-page  to  "  Hamlet,"  the  list  of  characters,  a  newly 
designed  imprint  page,  a  decorated  first  jxige  of  the  play,  and  three 
ordinary  tyj)e  pages.  The  final  form  of  these  will  however  be  somewhat 
different,  and  only  the  title-page  is  here  reproduced.  It  may  Ix;  said 
in  advance  that  they  present  many  features  which  are  (piite  novel  in 
Mr.  Ricketts's  art.  The  new  type,  which  Mr.  Ricketts  has  named  "  The 
Avon  "  fount,  just  as  the  late  William  Morris  called  the  type  that  was 
specially  cast  for  his  masterpiece  by  the  name  of  "  Chaucer,"  exhibits 
several  important  departures  from  that  which  is  asso<:iated  with  the 
''Vale"  books  hitherto  produced.  To  begin  with,  in  ix)int  of  size  it  is  very  much 
smaller  and  lighter  in  face.  None  of  the  new  ty|>es  hitherto  introduced  has  been 
smaller  than  "  pica,"  the  size,  roughly  sjxjaking,  of  the  Roman  lyixis  of  Jenson 
and  of  Spira  which  served  as  models  both  for  W  illiam  Morris  and  for  the  first 
Vale  type.    .\s  regards  individual  letters,  also,  a  cursory  examination  reve.ils  many 

•  .Since  lhi.i  arlicic  was  scl  up  the  "Ilamlcl"  has  apixjarcil. 
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changes    which,    though    shght  enough, 
perhaiis.  to  the  iitK  diu  Mted  eye,  are  almost 
liindanR-ntnl  from  a  dt;.">jgntr  s  puint  of  \  iew. 
Mo!>t  noticeable  of  all  are  the  O  and  the 
body  ot  the  lower-case  g,  which 
from  thick  rings  have  become 
slight  ovals  with  a  reverse  slope, 
inclined,  that  is,  from  left  to 
'  right  in  the  downward  direction, 
and  swelling  on  the  sides.  The 
seriffs,  too,  have  undert^one  some 
alterations,  notably  in  the  capital 

*'  T,"  which  from  T  has  become 
T.      S[)eaking     generally.  it 
seems  to  me  that  tlic    |>unt  ii- 
cutting  is  more  regular  and  uni- 
forai  in  the  new  than  in  the  old 
fount,  though  the  small  size  may 
be  deceptive  on  this  point.  In 
the  older  fount  there  are  a  few  letters  which 
have  always  seemed  to   me  either  unduly 
heavy  or  unduly  Xvihx  :  of  the  former  I  might 
mention  the  n,  111,  W,  and  X,  ol  the  latter 
.\     /  •  the  s.  as  being  the  chief  oftenders.     lint  it 

is  possible  that  some  of  the  extra  heaviness 
was  intentional,  and  due  to  Mr.  Rickctti.s 
partiality  for  what  he  calls     important " 
\.  letters.    The  weakness  of  the  ''s,"  I  think, 

must  have  been  an  oversight 

Technical  details  of  typography,  however, 
are  not  very  interestini^,  except  to  those 
actually  concerned,  and  my  mtenlion  in  this  nrtirle  is  not  to  deal  with  them, 
but  to  give  as  far  is  I  can  some  acc«junt  of  tlie  origin  and  history  of  the  Vale 
Press,  and  ot  the  work  of  its  founder,  Charles  Ricketts.  Much  has  been  written 
about  William  Morris  and  h»  aims  in  founding  the  Kelmscott  Press ;  scarcely 
anything  about  this  venture,  which,  even  if  it  be  regarded  in  its  ultimate  form  as 
a  follower,  rather  than  as  the  initiator,  of  a  new  style,  has  nevertheless  so  many 
points  about  it  of  original  interest  and  merit  that  its  work  fully  deserves  the  same 
amouiu  of  recognition. 

A  hib1io])hile  may  consider  himself  re;isonal)!v  fortunate  if  he  possesses  on 
his  own  slielves  materials  for  a  (iMupKir  sursty  of  (  hults  Ricketts's  work  in 
relation  to  the  illustration  and  piiniing  of  bouk.«».  Out  of  detcrtuce  to  what  I 
believe  arc  his  feelings,  I  will  not  include  in  this  category  tlie  numerous  designs 
done  by  him  in  early  days  for  magarine  illustration,  but  will  take  as  the  starting^ 
point  that  rare  (and  now  costly)  quarto,  the  first  Dia/f  issued  jointly  by  himself 
and  Charies  Shannon  from  The  Vale,  Chelsea,  in  1889.  This  contains  a  lithograph 
plate  in  colours  and  gold,  and  also  an  etching  (possibly  unique)  by  Ricketts, 
illustrating  a  story  called  "  The  (Ireat  \\'orm  "  ;  it  has,  l)esides,  twelve  designs  by 
Ricketts  in  a  transitional  style,  which,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  beautiful  j)en- 
and-ink  drawing  I  have  seen  of  one  of  them  ("Spcs  "),  were  somewhat  coarsely 


Charles  Rteketts  and  C.  H.  Shannon, 
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ACT 
I. 


SCENE!  Apt«iM«MaM*tCMlio( 

to  turn  BMu««kx 
>«»BARNARDO. 

HOSTKEU/ 


w 


iftHLKSClSCO 

>4»BARNARI>0 

Ml»rRANCtSCa 

t^BAJtNARDa 

i^FMNceca 


t^BARNAROOi. 


CIMluUjr  ii|*aa  jrw  ho«ir 

■I  Aw  M  b«a. 


rendered  by  line-proces&  The  cover 
design  was,  however,  cut  on  wood  by 
Shannon.  It  was  not  considered 
attractive,  and  was  discarded  in  the 

second  anrl  stjhsequent  Bui/s  in 
favour  of  a  far  superior  design,  cut 
as  well  as  drawn  by  Kicketts.  The 
second  JJui/  appeared  in  1892,  and 
has  this  main  feature,  that  the  initial 
des^ns,  ornaments,  headpieces,  and 
euls  de  iampe  are  printed  from  wood 
blocks  cut  by  the  artist  himself,  who 
thus  first  apjiears  in  the  rare  capacity 
of  artist-engraver  on  woo<l.  Subse- 
quent Dials  lack  this  charm  for  the 
most  part,  and  exhibit  ])ut  little  of 
Ricketts's  work,  such  examples  as 
appear  being,  either  reproduced  from 
bodes,  or  else^  like  the  fine  drawing 
of  Ariadne  gazing  at  the  liani;in;; 
form  of  her  sister  Phaedra,  being 
prorrss  reproductions  from  pen  an.  1 
ink  designs.  The  fifth  and  last  Dial 
w.Ls  issued  in  1897,  its  swan-song 
having  already  been  sung  to  all 
intents  and  ]>urpose5  by  the  two 
specimen  pages  of  Vale  type  which 
were  issued  with  No.  IV.  in  1896. 
The  later  Dials  contain  a  l>eautiful 
series    of    nnf,'inal    lithographs  by 

Shannon,  and  much  other  work  by  three  asiiociatcs  of  the  school — Me;ii>r&  Savage, 
Pissiirro,  and  Sturge  Moori.*. 

Between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  Dials— in  1891-2— appeared  the 
earliest  books  issued  under  the  joint  influence  of  Rickctts  and  Shannon,  whose 
collaboration  then  and  for  some  years  later  was  too  intimate  to  admit  of  separa- 

HORATIO.  ^  '^^^ 

Stay !  speak,  speak !  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

t^dBadi  Ghost.) 

MARCELLUS. 

'Tis  gone,  and  wiU 001  answer. 
BARNARDO. 

How  now,  Horatio  ^  you  tremble  and  look  pale ; 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ^ 

Whit  think  yon  oa't/' 
HORATIO. 

Before  mv  God,  I  might  not  this  bcfieve 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes. 
MARCELLUS. 

Is  it  not  like  the  kingr 

fmfmutt  vf  "4909"  i$p9  fnm      ntm  Wktht^ear*. 


**  A  House  of  Pome 
granates,''  published 
by  Messrs.  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  Co., 
which  in  spite  of 
conventional  type 
and  a  strangely  in- 
eifcctive  cover  (the 
only  failure  in  cover- 
desii^nint;  ever  per 
petr.ited  by  this 
M  linol)  r(.-m;iins  a 
iuo>l  tinginal  and 
artistic  production. 
The  printing  of  the 
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full-page  illustrations,  from  "  scra|)c'r-l>oar(i "  drawings  by  Shannon,  in  an  almost 
invisible  mauve  may  Ix;  (juestioned  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  Ricketts's  drawings  in 
the  text,  the  drawings  themselves,  and  the  use  of  little  roundel  illustrations  in  the 

margin,  are  very  charming  ;  and  although  the  massing  of  so 
much  black  is  quite  contrary  to  Ricketts's  practice  in  the 
books  which  he  shortly  afterwards  published  himself,  one  may 
\k'  ofx-n-minded  enough  to  care  for  Ixjth.  The  grouping  of 
the  type  and  the  designs  for  the  title-pages  in  this  and  in 
sauvj  other  lM)oks  of  about  the  s;ime  date,  notably  in  "  The 
lianl  of  the  Dimbovitza"  (1892),  were  strictly  novel  then, 
though  they  have  since  been  a  fertile  source 
of  imitation.  This  is  what  the  author  himself 
says  of  the  matter  in  an  essay  entitled,  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Revival  of  Printing": — 


Vignette  from  "A  Houst 
of  Pomegranates.' 


"  Some  of  my  earliest  experiments  in  the  sliaping  of  Iwoks,  crude 
and  hesitating  as  they  are,  were  done  for  Messrs.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine, 
in  i8i/D  and  1891  ;  to-day  tluse  books  might  almost  pass  for  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Ikll  or  Dent.  .At  the  time,  however,  thouj^h  not 
always  strictly  shajxid  according  to  my  wishes,  ihcy  were  unlike  the 
ordinary  books  in  the  matter  of  title-page,  proportion  of  margin,  and 
in  the  designs  upon  their  boards,  ...  I  regret  that  I  had  not  then 
seen  the  'House  of  the  Wolfings,'  or  'The  Roots  of  the  .Mountains,' 
printed  for  Mr.  .Morris  as  early  as  1888  ;  these  might  have  initiated 
nic  at  the  time  to  a  Ixittcr  and  more  severe  style,  and  I  am  now 
puzzled  that  my  first  impression  of  '  The  (ilittcring  Plain,'  1891  (the 
first  Kelmscott  book),  was  one  of  disappointment." 


Vignette  from  •'  A 
House  of  Pome- 
granate*." 


Illustration  from  "A  Hou.tr  of  Pomegranates  '' 


Two  Other  early  l)fK)ks  de- 
signed for  another  publisher,  in 
this  case  Mr.  John  I -me,  desene 
mention — viz.,  *'  Silver  Points,"  by 
John  dray,  and  the  "Poems"  of 
Lord  dc  Tabley,  the  latter  con- 
taining five  illustrations  which 
may  .serve  to  show  to  the  most 
ordinary  mind  what  is  meant  by 
those  who  descril>e  .Mr.  Ricketts 
as  a  follower  or  descendant  of  the 
school  of  Rossetti.  The  pity  is 
that  these  five  drawings  were 
not  cut  upon  wood  by  the  artist, 
instead  of  being  reproduced 
unsuitably  in  photogravure.  Of 
"Silver  Points''  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  shaped  like  a 
"  saddle-book,"  a  long,  narrow 
format  with  abundant  margin  nt 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  which 
greatly  excited  the  risibility  of 
certain  critics.  The  lyjK'  is  in 
small  italic  (all  but  the  initial 
worils  and  the  capital   of  each 
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line),  and  is  arranged  with  consummate  skill  as  a  matter  of  page  design. 
The  cover,  moreover,  is  quite  beautiful,  comi)Osed  of  wavy  gold  lines  and 
leaves  on  a  green  ground.  There  is,  however,  something  unduly  jirecious  and 
a  little  affected  about  the  general  arrangement  regarded  as  a  piece  of  practical 
book-making. 

We  now  come  to  three  books  of  a  very  distinctive  character  indeed :  "  Oaphnis 
and  Chloe  "  (1893),  "Hero  and  I^ander "  (1894),  and  "The  Sphinx  '  (1894) — 
the  two  first  published  by  Messrs.  Ricketls  and  Shannon  at  the  \'ale  I'ress,  the 
third  designed  and  illustrated  for  Mr.  John  Lane.  'I'hese  three  books  are  all  sairce, 
and  fetch  a  high 
price  nowadays,  i)ut 
they  are  essential, 
together  with  the 
Dial,  to  students 
of  Mr.  Ricketts's 
work.  The 
"Daphnis  and 
ChUio  "  is  a  pleasiint 
quarto  volume, 
printed  on  a  rather 
dark-toned  paper  in 
an  old-face  pica 
type,  and  profusely 
emlx^lli-shed  with 
woodcuts  and  initial 
letters.  These  were 
designed  and  en- 
graved indiscrimi- 
nately by  both 
artists,  and  occupied 
eleven  months  of 
their  time.  The 
style  is  frankly 
borrowed  from  the 
earliest  Italian  illus- 
trated lx>oks,  of 
which  the  "  Hyp 
nerotomachia "  is 
the  best  known  and 
most  classic  ex- 
ample. The  "  Hero 
and  Leander "'  (Mar- 
lowe's and  Chapman's  version)  is  an  altogether  smaller  and  simpler  work  ;  the 
illustrations  dejKnd  more  on  outline,  and  so  adajn  themselves  in  tone  to  the 
lighter  type,  whiKt  the  initials  are  sniaUer  and  generally  speaking  more  elal)orate. 
They  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those  in  the  older  book.  What  will  strike 
the  unsympathetic  observer  most  strongly  in  both  cases  is  the  severe  ;md  attenuated 
drawing  of  the  figures.  This  is  partly  an  archaism,  partly  a  deliberate  artistic 
canon.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Ricketts's  earlier  work,  as  well  as  with 
his  finished  pen-and-ink  ilrawings,  knows  that  he  has  a  ixrfect  mastery  over  form, 
and  that  if  he  elected  to  draw  long,  gaunt  figures  as  illustrations  for  his  books  it 
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• 

^^^^^HH^^^^M^^^H^H^H    was  with  an  idea  of  spiritualising  and  avoiding 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  as  an 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  rounded 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  a  stained  glass  window  or 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1    any  other  scheme  of  decoration  requiring 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  the  Revival 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1    Mr.  Kicketts  no  apology  for 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  The  Hero 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  pro|X)rtion  of  page  quite  do 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  He  note.s  the  {xira- 

Hi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M"    graph  mark  "  used  by  the  V'ale  Press,  a  small 
Cooer  design  for  -siiotr  Points.-  Jeaf  in  outline,  appears  in  the  "  Hero  and 

lender,"  and  that  the  paix;r  for  the  first 
time  has  a  V.  P.  watermark.  A  long  note  might  be  written  on  the  successive  press- 
marks, devices,  ornaments,  and  imj)rints  which  have  ap|)eared  in  the  Vale  books, 
but  ixjrhaps  the  sjjecimens  given  will  suffice  to  show  the  variety  of  at  any  rate  the 
first  mentioned.  The  punning  title  of  the  third  l)ears  reference  to  the  Ballantyne 
fire.  It  is  used  exclusively  in  the  Shakesi)eare.  One  other  |)oint  about  the 
"Hero  and  Leander "  is  its  exquisite  vellum  cover  with  a  geometrical  design  in 

straight  lines  and 
violet  leaves  in  each 
corner.  In  a  few 
cases  this  design  was 
tooled  blind,  but  in 
the  ordihary  edition 
it  is  gold,  and  so 
successful  that  1 
ixjrsonally  know  of 
no  cover  of  modem 
times  to  compare 
with  it,  unless  it  \ye 
the  efjually  simple 
one  designed  by 
Aubrey  IJeardslcy 
for  Wharton's 
*'  Sappho."  I  am 
not  referring,  of 
course,  to  tooled  bind- 
ings for  individual 
books,  but  to  what 
may  be  called  trade 
bindings.  "The 
Sjihinx,"  the  third 
of  this  trio  of 
volumes,  has  also  a 
vellum  cover,  with 
ties,  and  a  design  in 

Illustration  fnduced)  from    •  Daphnis  and  CMoe."  gold  of  figUfCS  SOmc- 
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what  after  the  Greek  Vase  pattern.  It  is  a  flat,  small  quarto  volume,  consisting 
of  ver>'  long  line  couplets,  with  the  initials  printed  in  green,  the  text  in  Ijlack, 
and  the  illtistiations  and  headlines  in  red  The  {uges  vary  considerably,  some 
containing  no  more  than  two^  some  as  many  as  nine  couplets.  The  illustrations 
(reproduced  in  anCf  not  cut  on  wood)  are  very  open,  to  consort  with  the 
light  arrangement  of  type,  and  are  probably  as  fine  as  any  examples  of  such  work 
that  Lxist  • 

Mr.  Rickctts  sa\s  of  "  Thf  Spiiinx":  "Here  I  made  an  cffott  aw.iy  from  the 
Renaissance  towards  a  book  marked  by  surviving  classieal  traits,  printing  it  in 
capitals.  In  the  pictures  1  have  striven  to  combine,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
those  aflfinities  in  line-work  broadcast  in  all  epochs.  My  attempt  was  to  evolve 
what  one  might  imagine  as  possible  in  one  charmed  moment  or  place,  just  as  some 
great  Italian  masters 
painted  as  they  thought 
in  tlie  anti'Mif  manner, 
^.tudyinu,  like  Tiero  della 
I  rancesca,  for  instance, 
to  fulfil  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Apelles, 
whose  work  he  had  never 
seen  but  had  taken  on 
trust"  Here  we  have 
the  artist's  avowal  of  his 
indebtedness  to  the 
ancients  t'or  inspiration, 
as  well  as  of  the  hmiia- 
tion  which  he  set  upon 
it  That  "imagining  of 
some  charmed  moment 
and  place "  represents 
the  informing  touch  of 
oripinal  genius  which 
removes  his  work  at  once 
from  the  range  both  of 
plagiaristn  and  of  mere 
eocentrici^. 

Up  to  this  point  indeed  there  is  little,  except  as  regards  the  style  of  the 

woodcuts,  to  suggest  a  direct  revival  of  old  printing  in  books  issued  from  the 
Vale  Press  or  produced  under  Mr.  Ricketts's  guidance;  but  in  189 1  Mr.  William 
Morris  had  started  the  Ktlinsrott  I'ress,  taking  as  his  models  definitely  those 
Venetian  and  German  printers  of  the  fifteenth  century  whom  experts  have  agreed 
to  regard  as  the  most  jK-rfect  artists  of  their  craft.  It  is  significant  of  the  difference 
Ixtween  the  two  revivalists  that  while  the  one  was  devoting  his  genius  and  feriiliiy 

*  In  this  connertion  I  may  qiiolc  ihe  follf)v\inp  passapc  from  an  article  l>y  the  late  Mr.  (lleeson 
White  in  "The  I'ajjcanl,"  1896,  dealing  with  these  very  designs:  "Such  work  never  has  been, 
and  it  liVely  never  to  be,  popular  with  the  mnltitude.  The  amplicity  of  the  commonplace  tbey 
understand  ;  the  i>erplexity  of  the  complex  is  also  sufficiently  <l.i//Iing  to  charm,  if  not  t<>  convince 
them  ;  but  the  final  simplicity  which  !s  not  to  Ix?  appreciateil  without  equal  know1e<l^e  of  the 
nnrxpre&sed  but  deliberate  ignoring  of  all  but  the  essential  -thai  can  never  ap|x>Al  to  any  but 
thoK  alieadjr  in  touch  with  the  idea.  Merely  to  be  misunderstood  is  no  proof  of  genius;  btil 
'  •  1c  niisundersto<><l  of  the  carcless  oT  ignorant,  and  yet  uDdetstanded  oT  artistic  people,  has  often 
Oc«n  ibc  reward  of  aii  artist'" 
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of  invention  to  the  prodac- 
tion  of  original  boolcs  with 

modern  ap[diances,  the  other 
should  have  striu  k  boldly  at 
thi"  root  of  tlic  m.utrr.  and 
with  infinilc  rocan  h  ami 
e\|x.'ninent  evolvctl  a  scric^> 
of  printed  works  l)ased  upon 
ancient  masterpieces  in  re- 
spect of  type,  paper,  ink, 
margin,  press-work,  atid  or- 
namentation, all  combined. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Rickftts  to  say  that  he 
was  (juick  to  recognise  in  this 
ensemble  the  fullest  realisation 
of  his  own  aims,  and  to  per- 
ceive (possibly  for  the  first 
time)  the  advantage  of  de- 
signing a  fount  of  type  free 
from  the  many  imjK*rfet  tions 
and  weaknesses  which  a  long 
jK-riod  of  decay  had  intro- 
duced. Familiar  as  we  are 
in  our  best  books  with 
m^tmovt  (ntunii  fnm  "Ttf  9tMmtr  Caslon's  leformed  types,  the 

utter  badness  of  modem 
type  in  general  prolxibly  does  not  strike  every  one  with  equal  force;  hut  Cation 
stopjH-d  short  of  j)erfection.  His  letters  lack  the  generous  fullness,  the  dignified 
form  of  Jenson's  or  of  Spira's.  The  |)itilul  eronoiny  which  led  to  the  gradual 
narrowing,  cramping,  and  fining  down  of  ty|)e,  until  all  meaning  and  grace  had 
l>een  squeezed  out  of  it,  lay  ui)on  him,  and  prevented  as  wide  a  departure  as 
he  might  have  made  from  the  bad  traditions  surrounding  him.  William  Morris, 
and  after  him  Mr.  Ricketts,  were  hampered  by  no  such  restrictions.  Independently 
each  modelled  his  type  on  the  finest  work  of  the  ancient  die-cutters,  and 
produced  founts  which,  though  differing  essentially  in  points  of  technical  detail, 
are  yet  so  colourably  alike  that  a  window-full  of  books  printed  in  l)oth  will  often 
give  the  impression  of  l)eing  all  from  the  same  press.  The  differences  do  not 
call  for  nieiuion.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  l>e  said  that  Morris's  typ<^  lias  more 
freedom,  as  might  he  expected  from  a  skilled  caiigiaphisl,  and  Ricketts's  more 
artistic  pedantry.  One  point  common  to  both  which  I  have  never  seen  noted 
by  any  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  is  that  the)  are  alike  heavier  in  face,  and 
produce  a  far  heavier  page,  than  the  models  they  profess  to  follow.  A  page 
of  Jenson's  Pliny  resembles  in  tone  a  page  f)f  Caslon  more  than  a  page  of 
Kelmscott  or  Vale  Press  printing,  which  indeed  is  as  black  as  the  Clothic 
printin;;  of  f'axton.  Mr.  Nforris  was  so  ardent  a  worshipi>er  of  (lothic,  and 
followed  (lennan  models  sn  <  Iom  K  in  his  decorations,  tliat  I  could  understand 
this  in  his  case  ;  hut  why  .Mr.  Rickells  s  fount  should  also  he  so  heavy  I  contev, 
has  pu/z.led  me.  1  should  have  thought  that  the  "  sunny  (^ages  of  the  Venetian 
printers'*  by  which  he  admits  himself  fascinated  would  have  led  him  to  something 
lighter  and  sunnier  than  the  severe  black  and  white  adopted  in  the  Kelmscott 
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books.  Possibly  in  both  cases  allowance  is  made  for  the  mellowing  and 
yellowing  influences  of  time.  Vet  I  would  not  be  sure  even  of  this,  for  on  the 
first  page  of  that  very  "  Defence  of  the  Revival  of  Printing,"  which  is  his 
confession  of  faith,  Mr.  Rickctts  has  used  a  decoration  blacker  far  than  anything 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  blacker  almost  than  Ratdolt,  and 
the  solid  designs  of  William  Morris.  In  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  uses  open  work  in  his  borders,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  his  decorative 
initials  also. 

The  new  \'ale  Press  was  ushered  in,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  a  pair 
of  specimen  jxiges,  intended  for  a  (juarto  edition  of  .\dlington's  "  Cupide  and 
Psyches,"  which  were  issued  with  T//f  Dial  for  1896.  The  book,  however,  was 
abandoned  in  the  form  then  contemplated,  and  came  out  finally  as  an  octavo 
with  "roundel"  illustrations  in  1897.  Many  of  the  projected  designs  for  the 
larger  l)ook  have  lK*en  published  in  The  Dial,  The  Pageant,  and  /'//f  A/agazi/ie 
of  Art.  The  first  work  actually  printed  in  the  Vale  tyix;  was  "  The  Eirly  Poems 
of  John  Milton,"  a  handsome  quarto  volume  decorated  with  initials  and  a  rich 
frontispiece  all  cut  by  the  artist  himself  on  wood.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare 
this  with  one  of  the  Relmscott  frontispieces,  in  order  to  realise  how  completely 
individual  in  each  case,  and  how  different,  is  the  design  of  the  borders,  'i'here  is 
nothing  in  all  the  flowing  tracery  of  William  Morris  which  remotely  resembles  the 
intricate  knot-work  and  geometrical  orderliness  of  the  Milton  border.  Mr.  Ricketts 
has  a  marvellous  fertility  of  invention  in  this  field,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  almost 
more  mar\ellous,  and  certainly  more  laborious  work  of  Continental  designers. 
There  is  no  one  to  equal  him  in  it  now.  excejn  Mr.  I.aurence  Housman,  whose 
work  .stands  to  his  in  some  sort  of  filial  or  fraternal  re]ationshii>.  Since  the 
Milton  some  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  books  have  i.ssued  from  the  ^'aIe  Press, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  its  original  habitat,  although  since  1896  the  firm 
of  Hacon  and  Ricketts,  which  carries  on  the  business,  has  been  located  "  At  the 
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Sign  of  the  Dial "  in  Warwick  Street,  Regent 
Street,  and  has  more  recently  moved  to 

No.  17,  Craven  Street,  Strand.    The  works 
include  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  I^mdor  s 
'■  ICpicurus,  Leontioii,  .iiul  rcrnissa,''  "Spiritual 
i'ocms  "  by  John  Gray,  Shakespeare's  Songs 
and  Sonnets,  Michael  Drayton's  "  Nimphidta,*' 
Campion's  Songs,  Matthew  Arnold's  **Em> 
pedocles»"  two  plays  by  Michael  Field,  two 
volumes  of  Blake,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Sonnets* 
Keats    (2    vols.),    Browning's  "Dramatic 
Romanrcs"   Shelley's    Lyrical    ri>enis,  and 
("oleruigc's  "Ancient  Mariner."    In  aikiition 
to  these   may  Ije   n>entioiicd  an   essay  in 
French  on  the  "Art  of  Typography  and 
William  Morris,"  three  tiny  hooks  ("Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese^"  and  Rossetti's  "  Hand 
and  SouV'  and  "Blessed  Damozel "),  and  a 
few  volumes  illustrated  by  Lucien  Pissarro, 
including  a  charming  version  of  the  Hooks 
of  Esther  and  Ruth,  "  Contes  de  ma  .Mere 
Loye "  (with  gold  decoration),  two  volumes 
of  "  Moralitfe   L^gendaires "  by  Jules   Laforgue,  and  the  rare  *'  Queen  of  the 
Fishes,"  a  tale  printed  in  colours  from  wood  blocks  diroughout  at  the  artist's 
private  press,  and  only  included  by  courtesy  among  the  Vale  productions.  At 
this  point  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Rickctts  does  not,  as  William  Morris  did,  ke^ 
presses  of  his  own,  but  has  the  press-work  done  un^er  his  supervision  by  Messrs. 
IJallantyne  &  Hanson,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  answer  iK-rfcctly.    Most  of 
the    abtne  nn  ntionetl    Ixioks    have    cert;iin    features    in    conimoti  :    ^L-nLTally  a 
fr()nti.s|)ir(  c,  or  a  li^ht   floral  border  containing  the  oj)oning  lines  in  capitals,  and 
initials  ciihcr  geometrical  in  design,  or  floral,  or  a  novel  combinaiion  of  lioth. 
Some  of  the  smaller  books  are  ornamented  with  red  lines  and  rubricated.   In  one 
is  attempted  the  experiment  of  black  initials  with  red  type  and  red  initials  with 
black  type  juxtaposed  on  op|X)site  pages.  It 
cannot  be  pronounced  successful,  and  has 
not  been  repeated.    In  the  matter  of  covers, 
.some    have    plain    white    buckram,  otlitrs 
have  boarils  covi  n-d  with  ilaintily  patterned 
pai>ers,  like  end-|japers,  in  the  designing  of 
which  Mr.  Rickctts  has  shown  great  taste. 
The  cream  of  the  whole  series  is,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  the  Keats,  which  already 
bids  fair  to   equal   its  Kchnscott   rival  in 
scarceness.    Most  of  the  \'ale  books,  how- 
ever, have-  gone  out  of  print,  some  of  tliem 
U)ng  Ix'torc  the  date  of  issuf,  so   wide,  or 
at  all  events  so  vigorous,  is  the  apprceiaiion 
felt  just  now  for  this  essentially  national 
revival  of  a  long-lost  art   The  fancy  prices 
paid  for  Kelmscott  books  (combined,  no 
doubt,  with  the  very  moderate  cost  of  the 
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Vale  l>ooks)  has  reacted  on  the  latter,  and  may  Ixr  jxirtly  responsible  for  their 
rapid  absorption. 

How  long  it  will  be  possible  for  a  press  to  go  on  issuing  classical  works  wliirh, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  Imught  rather  for  their  printing  than  for  their  intrinsic 
desirability  as  Ijooks,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  present  no  falling  off  in  the  ilemand 
is  visible  ;  and  Mr.  Ricketts,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  committed  to  the 
monumental  task  of  producing  an  entire  Shakes|)eare,  decorated  throughout  by 
himself,  and  critically  (but  conservatively)  edited  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sturge  Moore. 
Side  by  side  with  this  venture  we  have  various  com}x;titors  in  the  same  field. 
The  Daniel  press  at  Oxford  has  for  years  past  been  producing,  in  F'elTs  old  tyjK', 
works  of  at  alJ  events  individual  interest.     Mr.  C,  R.  Ashbee,  of  the  (luild  of 
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Handicraft,  has  acquired  the  remains  of  the  presses  and  workmen  emi)loyed  by 
Morris  at  Hammersmith,  and  he  also  is  said  to  be  designing  a  new  type.  'I'he 
latest  information  is  tliat  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  connection 
with  the  Kelm.scott  Press,  has  joined  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson,  the  bookbinder,  in  a 
scheme  to  revive  the  actual  Roman  tyjxi  of  Jenson — an  idea  so  sensible  that  one 
can  only  wonder  it  has  not  been  done  before.  These  printers  will  begin  o|x.rations 
with  a  I-atin  edition  of  the  "  .Agricola  "  of  Tacitus.  Nor  have  less  original  imitators 
Ixxn  lacking.  So  far,  therefore,  from  threiitening  to  die  out,  the  movement  appears 
to  be  thriving  antl  spreading,  and  may  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  outside  the 
narrow  artistic  circles  in  which  it  has  hitherto  travelled.  .Already  there  are  on  the 
market  two  or  three  founts  of  type  more  or  less  slavishly  copietl  or  pirated  from 
Mr.  Morris's  designs,  and  their  pojiularitv  both  here  and  in  .America,  the  land  of 
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their  orii^in,  has  been  plienomenal.  At  present  tin  y  arc  unintelli^ently  used  fnr 
the  most  part  ia  conjuiKtion  with  comniun  type  for  purposes  of  iliat  ahonuiiatiun 

whii  h  printers  call  *'  display  "—a  method  of  juinhling 
us  many  styles  together  as  possible.  But  here  and 
there  they  have  fallen  on  better  soil,  and  both  amongst 
country  and  town  printers  can  be  found  men  who  are 
apt  and  willing  to  prc^t  by  the  pure  examples  afforded 
them.  The  revival  of  printing  is  still  SO  young  (a  decade 
covers  its  whole  history)  that  too  much  must  not  Ije 
exjKcted  ;  hut  England  at  the  present  day  leads  the 
whoir  world  in  resi)ect  of  it,  and  the  influence  once 
•slariea  cannot  fail  to  be  lasting.  Popular  taste  may 
eventually  detect  its  beauties  and  enforce  its  canons, 
for  the  purpose  of  all  literature,  that  is,  in  which  the 
illustmtions  can  be  made  to  subserve  and  harmonise 
with  the  text — ^work  of  a  romantic,  narrative,  and 
|«X'tical  character.  Come  what  may,  however,  the  initial 
experiment  at  least  has  an  undying  interest,  and  forms 
a  distinct  cliapter  in  tiie  historv  of  modem  art.  On 
liiis  account,  if  on  no  other,  collectors  will  continue  to 
hold  in  high  esteem  the  outcome  of  that  effort,  and  will 
prize  for  their  rarity  as  well  as  for  their  beauty  the 
handsome  vdumes  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  those 
due  to  Mr.  Ricketts's  genius  which  have  been  briefly 
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described  and  catalogued  in  the  foregoing  pages. 


H.  C.  Marillier. 


A  CONSOLATION. 

W/HHNAS  my  Lady  forth  would  fare, 

In  chain  of  gold  and  Silken  Gown, 
That  Lordling,  who  her  Fan  may  bear, 
Doth  sceiii  no  belter  than  a  Clown  ! 

But  when,  in  careless  Russet  clad, 

My  lliuiiblc  song  her  nuxxl  will  sing — 
Mc — but  a  simple  country  Lad — 
She  changcth  to  a  mighty  King. 

Kdward  r.  Strange. 
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IT  was  New  Year's  Eve.  For  several  hours  I  had  l>een  wandering  about  in 
search  of  a  little  village  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  moors,  and  when,  for  the 
huntlredth  time,  I  stopped  to  form  some  rough  itle:i  as  to  my  whereabouts  it 
must  have  l)een  close  upon  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fog  was  so  thick 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  a  hand  before  my  face.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  there  was  not  a  soul  within  ten  miles  of  me.  Where  I 
was,  even,  I  could  not  now  for  the  life  of  me  imagine.  I  had  a  su>picion,  it  is 
true,  that  for  the  last  two  hours  my  route  must  have  been  most  accurately 
circuitous  :  but  when  one  has  lost  one's  way,  and  has  walked  for  six  hours  saircely 
knowing  in  what  direction,  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unsatisfactory  ground  upon 
whi<  h  to  determine  one's  exact  jxisition. 

The  truth  of  this  reflection  forced  itself  U|K)n  me  as  I  now  stood  staring 
hopelessly  into  the  gloom,  still  more  when  I  had  pondered  a  little.  I'rom  a  casual 
view  of  my  case,  however,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  so  far  as  I  jx-rsonally  was 
concerned,  the  result  would  Ix'  much  the  same  in  the  end  :  if  1  .stop|)ed  where  I 
was  I  .should  have  a,  fair  chance  of  being  picked  up  fro/en  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  or  two;  if  I  went  on  I  should  probably  drop  from  exhaustion,  or  come 
to  grief  in  a  bog.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  decided  to  push  on.  This  course  at 
least  pK).s.sessed  a  slight  advantage  over  the  other,  in  that  it  offered  a  choice  of  evils. 

My  teeth  were  chattering  with  inlen.se  cold,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  at  last  succeeded  in  unbuttoning  my  great-coat  and  ilrawing  my  snuff-l>ox  from 
my  waistcoat  pocket.  Having  done  so,  I  stop|K*d  a  moment  longer  to  refresh  myself 
with  a  pinch  or  two.  But  my  fingers  were  numbed,  and  my  snuff  box— one  that  I 
set  great  store  by,  for  it  had  belonged  formerly  to  my  great-great-grandfather,  Sir 
.\I(}ntague  Rotliersville,  the  only  memljer  of  our  family  ever  distinguished  for 
sobriety — dr()p|>ed  amongst  the  bracken  at  my  feet,  and,  though  I  searched  very 
diligently  for  it  for  some  time,  no  trace  of  it  could  I  find. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  am  far  too  philosophical  to 
he  easily  annoyed.  Nevertheless,  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  loss  of  this  box, 
coming  as  it  did  on  the  top  of  my  other  misfortunes,  exasperated  me.  For  Fate 
to  deprive  a  man  placed  as  I  then  was  of  the  snuff-box  that  had  belonged  to  his 
great-great-grandfather,  seemed  to  my  mind  a  thing  as  totally  lacking  in  humour  as 
it  was  in  good  taste.  Thrusting  my  hands  back  in  my  pockets,  therefore,  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  giving  free  expression  to  my  disgust  when  I  esj)ied,  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  me,  something  lhat  made  me  open  my  eyes. 
It  was  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  light  I 

I   thought    no  more  about  my  snuff-box.     With   a  beating   In  art  I  plunged 
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headlong  down  the  hillside.  .Stumhlnii;  ocrnsionallvow r  r.ilihit-holes  antl  hair-!ii<!<lt.n 
craj^s,  I  ran  on  and  on  and  on,  now  kiKcdecp  alnoug^l  ihe  furze,  now  iwisting  iny 
ankles  over  loo.se  stones,  but  through  all  keeping  the  light  carefully  in  view. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  found  myself  standing  breathless  before  it.  ,lt 
came  from  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  an  bid,  but  otherwise  uninteresting,  and  even 
commonplace-looking,  mansion,  which  stood  alone  upon  the  hill<«idc.  By  daylight 
it  might  have  looked  picturesque  enough,  but  at  night,  and  seen  thnmgh  a  fog,  it  i 
ai»i>eared  somewhat  uninviting.  With  the  c.vception  of  this  one  light,  it  was  in  ! 
perfect  darkness.  I  noticed  with  some  surpri.sc  ih.it  none  of  the  blinds  of  the  upper  1 
windows  was  drawn  down.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the  jKopIc  of  the  hous* 
eoui<>  be  entertaining  guesLs.  liut  no  .sound  could  be  heard:  the  silence  was 
profound,  llic  sight  of  the  house,  however,  gave  me  considerable  satis£tcti<Mi — ^tfae  j 
more  so,  I  may  say,  because,  in  addition  to  its  light,  I  perceived  upon  the  blind  • 
the  shadow  of  a  man.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  towaids  me,  quite  i 
motionless,  his  hands,  ai)[iarently,  being  clasped  behind  him. 

For  the  moment  1  hesitated,  my  eyes  fixed  Upon  the  window.  I  was  undecidt:d 
\vh(  iher  to  seek  arcomniod.ition  for  the  remaining  hours  of  the  w'^Ui  here,  or  to  ] 
make  my  way  to  the  \ill4ge,  which  I  now  concluded  in  be  about  two  miles 
farther  on.  The  shadow  upon  tlie  blind  remained  motionless.  1  looked  round 
me  ai  the  fog.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  thicker  than  ever.  I  hen  1  glanced  again 
at  the  window ;  and  the  contrast  formed  between  the  damp  dreariness  of  the  night 
outside  and  the  suggested  warmth  and  comfort  of  this  house,  together  with  a  , 
consciousness  of  an  increasing  stilTness  in  my  legs,  quickly  decided  me. 

Passing  through  the  little  gateway,  I  stepped  ciuietiy  up  to  the  door  and  ^ 
knocked.  Receiving  no  response  after  waiting  a  full  minute,  I  knottked  a  sefcond 
time.  There  was  no  answer.  I  knocked  a  third  time,  very  much  louder  than 
ber()re.  At  last  I  heard  some  onv  mo\iii':;.  There  was  a  slow  step  within,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  tali,  hand.sonie  man  ul  about  twenty-six  or  seven  stood 
before  mc.  Above  his  head,  and  a  little  forward,  he  held  a  lamp,  the  light  of  ; 
which  fell  obliquely  upon  his  face.  Its  expression  was  one  of  profoundest  graviQr. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  shadow  that  I  had  noticed  upon  the  blind  I  should  have 
supposed  that  I  had  rou.sed  him  from  sleep.  As  it  was,  I  concluded  that  he  must 
have  been  merely  wrapi)e<l  in  thought  j  and  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  the 
man  was  thinkin;^  of  at  tliis  time  in  the  morning. 

Before  I  could  apologise  for  disturbing  him  at  such  an  hour  he  moved  the 
lamp  a  little.  Its  light  now  fill  full  upon  his  face.  Then,  suddenly,  I  fotmil 
myself  looking  at  him  m  surprise.  For  the  moment  I  was  unable  to  speak.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  a  gentleman ;  in  the  second,  his  face  was  one  with  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  I  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  was  a  hce  that  I  had  certainly  seen 
before,  although  where,  I  could  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  recollect :  so  for 
a  second  or  two  I  stood  staring  at  him,  trying  in  vain  to  call  t:>  mind  where  I 
could  have  met  him. 

*'I  must  apologise,  sir,"  I  said  at  last,  with  a  bow,  "for  disturbing  you  at 
su<  h  an  unearthly  hour.  But  I  have  lost  my  way  in  this  <onfou ruled  fou.  I  saw 
your  light  here,  and  thought  that  1  might  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  a  nights 
lodging."  I 

The  gentleman  regarded  me  abstractedly  for  a  minute;  then  he  said,  very 
gravely:    "Sir,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance."  { 

I  was  a  little  embarrassed, 

"  To  t<  11  the  truth,"  I  replied,  "I  expected  to  find  a  cottage  here,  instead  of  ' 
which  I  tind  a  mansion.    Vou  will  do  me  the  honour  to  believe,  sir,  that  I  am  a 
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trifle  confi)undcd.    My  position,  sir,  is  a  delic  ate  one.   To  a  cottager,  in  return 

for  his  hospitality,  I  might  easily  have  offered  a  few  pieces  of  gold ;  but  " 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  courteously,  "  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.  I  cotmt  myself 
forti^nate  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  so  slight  a  service  to  you.  Do  ine 
lue  Uv  uiir  of  accepting  such  hospitality  as  I  am  able  to  offer,  and  the  debt,  sir, 
will  be  mine.'' 

"  Sir, '  replied  I,  bowing,  *'  you  overpower  me ;  but  " 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  step  inside.  111  shut  the  door.  We  are  letting 
in  the  fog,  I  perceive." 

"2^ndsl  dr,  you  are  (Icvili>h  kind,  but  I  may  be  inconveniencing  you.'" 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  see 
you.  To  tell  the  truth,  1  had  conrluded  that  you  hnd  returned  to  the  upper 
worh!.     1  am  delighted,  sir,  to  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  « .ise." 

As  yuu  m:iy  im.igine,  I  scarcely  knew  what  lu  make  of  tlu>.  HDwi  vcr,  if  I 
had  walked  a  mile  Uwt  night  I  had  walked  twenty  ;  so  finding  the  gciulcinan  thus 
hospitably  disposed,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  and 
langhing  at  his  pleasantry,  accepted  his  invitation  without  more  ado.  He  assisted 
me  off  with  my  great-coat,  which,  with  my  hat,  he  hung  up  on  a  peg  beside  the 
door.  Then,  taking  up  the  lamp  and  bidding  me  follow,  he  stepped  up  a  dingy 
passage  and  ushered  me  into  a  cosy  little  parlour. 

It  was  very  dimly  liglited,  I  noticed,  and  the  lamp  was  evidently  gninij  out.  On 
the  walls  hung  a  few  ])n  ture«;.  In  the  centre  of  the  ai'artmeiit  ^tund  a  small 
square  Uibie  covered  wiih  a  faded  grccii  tablecloth.  In  liic  tar  corner  was  a 
bookcase,  while  Ixwks  and  paj)ers  were  strewn  about  in  profusion.  Apparently  he 
had  been  destroying  a  quantity  of  old  letters,  for  the  fire  was  almost  choked  with 
ashes  and  a  strong  smell  of  smoke  pervaded  the  room. 

On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  was  an  immense  old-fashioned  arm<chair,  and 
to  one  of  these  my  host  now  gmvely  motioned  me.  Then,  going  to  a  cuplx)ard, 
he  brought  out  a  couple  of  glasses  and  half  a  dozen  lx)ttles  of  port,  wliich  he 
arrnn2;ed  in  a  line  along  the  edge  of  the  table.  "The  devil!"  thuu^lu  I:  "it 
s  rtiiN  we  are  going  to  make  a  night  of  it !  "  This  done,  he  inquired  whether  I 
cared  for  anything  to  eat.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  appetite.  He  looked  at  me 
gravely  for  a  moment,  but  did  not  press  me ;  and,  settling  ourselves  comfortably 
before  the  fire,  we  remained  for  some  little  time  staring  at  the  embers  in  the 
giate,  with  our  legs  stretched  out  before  us. 

Where  I  had  seen  him  before  I  could  not  think  ;  but  his  face  certainly  struck 
me  as  t)eing  familiar.  I  poured  myself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  bowing  across  to 
him.  raised  it  to  my  lips. 

"Sir,  a  Hajijiy  New  Year!  And  -liould  \(ui  ever  lia|ipen,"  said  I,  "to  find 
yourself  in  straits  such  as  1  have  been  in  lo-iiight,  may  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  too  with  the  same  hospitality  I " 

After  emptying  my  glass  a  time  or  two,  I  felt  considerably  revived.  Then, 
having  nothing  else  in  particular  to  say,  and  as  my  host  was  obviously  disinclined 
to  talk  himself,  I  proceeded  briefly  to  describe  my  night's  wanderings. 

My  companion  lay  back  in  his  chair,  apathetically  toying  with  his  large  gold- 
mounted  snuff  box.  Now  and  again,  as  he  hr1[>»'d  himself  to  a  p;nf  h.  he  nodded 
slii;htly,  as  tliou.L;h  to  intimate  that  h<  was  julkiwiiig  inc.  Bnl  otln  ru  i^c  he  evinced 
not  the  least  interest  m  what  I  said  ;  arid,  to  tell  the  truth,  althougii  I  liad  my 
doubts  at  first,  I  felt  tolerably  sure,  alter  a  minute  or  so,  that  he  was  not 
even  listening.  Presently,  however,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  I  paused,  and, 
withdrawing  my  feet  from  the  fender,  sat  forward  in  my  chair.   It  had  all  at  once 
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occurred  to  me  that  there  might  possibly  be  other  people  in  the  house,  in  which 
case  I  was  undoubtedly  keeping  them  awake. 

*'  I  have  been  talking  rather  loudly, "  I  observed,  apologetically.  "  I  hope  I 
have  not  disturbed  anybody.'' 

"  Reassure  yourself  upon  that  point,  I  beg,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  "There  is  positively  no  one  to  disturb.  We  have  been  alone  in  the  house 
for  the  last  two  days.  My  butler,  sir,  has  had  the  presumption  to  elope  with  at 
least  one  of  my  maids,  and  the  other  has  gone  to  the  devil.    I  need  hardly  say, 

sir,  that  we  deem  it 
highly  inconsiderate 
of  them." 

"We?"  I  queried. 
He  nodded,  and, 
raising  his  glass,  took 
a  sip  or  two  and  set 
it  down  again  on  the 
table  beside  him.  I 
watched  him  curi- 
ously, wondering  to 
whom  the  '*  we  "  re- 
ferred, and  thinking 
to  myself  that  I  had 
come  across  a  man 
with  a  decidedly 
singular  individuality. 
I  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  him — 
whether  he  was 
merely  eccentric,  or 
whether  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  his 
sleeve.  I  began  to 
feel  annoyed,  too, 
because  of  my  in- 
ability to  call  to 
mind  where  I  had 
previously  seen  him. 
Then,  again,  it  struck 
me  that  there  was 
■■■  I  hilled  her.'"  something    a  little 

strange  in  his  manner, 

though  what  it  was  I  could  not  quite  make   out.    As  I   sat   looking  at  him, 
however,  I  began  to  smile  quietly  to  myself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  thinking  of  these  things  I  had  suddenly  recognised 
him. 

"  Excuse  mc,  sir,"  I  said,  "  but  weren't  you  married  a  year  ago  ?  " 
If  I  had  cxi^cted  to  see  him  evince  any  surprise  at  the  question— and  I 
confess  that  I  had — I  was  disappointed. 

"  I^-t  me  see,"  he  replied,  slowly :  "  ay,  it  must  be  a  year  ago  exactly." 
"  At  St.  Michael's  Church,  Teignmouth  ?  " 
"Quite  so." 
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"Then,  sir.  "  I  ohsened,  plea«intly,  leaning  forward  and  tapping  him  on  the 
knee,  *'  1  ha\c  set  eyes  on  you  before." 
**  You  surprise  me,"  he  said. 

**  I  saw  you,  sir,"  1  continued,  "  immediately  after  your  marriage — as  you  left 
(he  church,  in  fact  As  soon  as  I  saw  you  to-night,  in  the  doorway,  I  knew  I 
had  met  you  before  somewhere,  but  where  I  could  not  recollect  for  the  life  of 
me.  However,**  I  added,  with  another  bow,  "  now  that  I  have  done  so,  permit 
me,  sir,  to  offer  you  my  warmest  congratulutions ;  for,  egsidl  sir,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  the  lady  whom  I  saw  leaning  upon  your  nrm  as  you  stepped  down  to 
your  carnage  that  day  was  one  of  tiic  most  beautiful  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  drink  to  her  happiiiLss !  '* 

He  bowed  very  gravely  across  to  me,  after  which  lie  sat  ga/ing  at  the  fire  for 
a  moment  or  so.  Then,  turning  his  eyes  suddenly  upon  mine,  but  without 
changing  his  position,  he  said: 

**It  wilt  perhaps  surprise  you,  sir — I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  allow  you  to 
labour  under  any  misapprehension— it  will  perhaps  surprise  you,  sir,  to  hear  that 
she  is  dead." 

You  may  imni^ine  that  after  this  there  was  a  very  awkward  pause. 

"  Dead  '  "  I  repe  ated. 

He  nodded.  "  She  died  a  httlc  belore  one  o'clock  this  morning.  '  Then, 
leaning  forward,  he  took  up  the  poker,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a  fitful  blaze, 
looked  up  at  me,  and  added: 

*'I  killed  her." 

We  sat  facing  each  other  in  silence.  For  a  full  minute  neither  of  us  spoke. 
We  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  The  only  audible  sound  in  the  house  was  the 
regular  ticking  of  the  little  rlo'  k  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"You  say  you  saw  her?    tic  asked,  presently. 

"Ay,"  I  said;  and  my  voice  sounded  peculiarly  unsteady. 

There  was  a  little  snuff  upon  his  sleeve.    He  brushed  it  off. 

"As  you  say,  sir,  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful,"  he  said;  and  he  smiled. 

I  lefiUed  my  glass,  and  sipped  it  critically.  There  was  something  in  the  exquisite 
/inesse  of  that  smile  that  sent  a  cold  chill  down  my  back. 

"She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,"  he  repeated,  in  the  same  intolerable,  matter-of< 
fart  tone,  "and  decidedly  I  was  f<jnd  of  her.  And  so  to-nij^ht,  or  rather  this 
morning,  I  killed  her.  You  see,  aft-  r  all  .  .  .  F.xnise  me,  but  you  do  not  appear 
to  be  li->tenin^  to  me.  I  was  saying  ih  u,  afii  r  .ill,  .slit  evidently  did  not  (  arc  a 
very  great  deal  fur  me.  It  may  be  a  little  mortifying,  sir,  to  have  to  acknowledge 
the  fact^  No  doubt  it  is  so.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  She  prolxibly  found 
she  loved  Aim  better.  That,  you  will  admit,  sir,  was  an  awkward  discovery  .  .  . 
a  very  awkward  discovery!'* 

He  seemed  to  expect  some  observation  from  me,  so  I  said,  mechanically :  **  Ay." 

"  It  certainly  was  ...  a  very  awkward  discovery  !  ' 

He  slowly  raised  his  glass,  eyed  it  gravely,  took  a  sip,  and  set  it  down  atrain. 

"I  am  not  .so  sure."  he  re<;timed,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  weighs  a  difficult 
consideration,  "that  she  was  .iltou'<ther  to  blame.  Perhap';.  sir,  stie  was  merely 
unforturute.  For  consider  her  situation.  She  was  marnetl  to  a  man  wliom  she  did 
not  lore ;  she  was  cut  off  from  one  whom  she  adored.  On  the  one  hand  was  life 
with  me,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  remaining  faithful  to  her  marriage 
vows,  she  was  acting  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  prevailing  ideas  of  morality; 
on  the  other  hand  was  life  with  him,  and  the  knowledge  that,  in  having  ignored 
a  temporary,  and,  so  £ir  as  she  was  concerned,  an  ill-contrived,  custom,  she  had 
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been  ikithfol  to  her  natural  and  higher  instincts,  and  had  realised  her  heart's 
desire.  Between  the  two  of  us  she  had  to  make  her  choice.  She  made  it.  Hers, 
you  will  perceive,  sir,  was  a  passion  for  which  she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  .  .  . 

a  good  deal." 

The  smile  was  u[)on  his  lips  again,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  very  strangely. 

I  kei»t  my  ga/.c  riveted  upon  his  every  movement.  A  horrible  suspicion  was 
fast  taking  possession  of  me,  a  sus{)ii  ion  which  caused  my  heart  to  throb  wildly 
and  the  cold  bwcat  to  sLind  out  m  bcad^  upon  my  lorchead. 

"  Her  position,  then,  you  will  admit,  was  precariouSf"  he  continued — "  distinctly 
precarious.  It  was  even  dangerous,  sir.  Extremes  can  only  be  met  by  extremes; 
so  I  killed  her.  Nevertheless — I  give  you  my  word,  as  a  gentleman — I  was  fond 
of  her.  Decidedly,  sir,  I  was  fond  of  her;  so  that  when,  to-night,  I  discovered 
that  she  was  about  to  leave  me,  it  was  naturally  " — he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word — "a 
shock."  The  expression  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  repeated  :  "  It  was  naturally, 
sir,  a  shock.  In  fact,  sir,  do  you  know,  at  one  time  I  was  apprehensive  lest  it 
should  affect  m\-  brain  ?  It  iiiatle  me  ix>sitively  uneasy  for  a  time.  She,  you  see, 
loved  him  after  all.    He,  you  see,  took  advantage  of  it.    But  what  of  that?" 

He  leaned  back,  with  his  eyes  puckered  up,  and  looked  at  mc  from  under  his 
eyebrows,  lightly  tapping  the  table  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"I  had  his  name  and  address  here  on  the  table  an  hour  ago,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  By  an  oversight  Marion  left  the  letter  in  her  book.  It  just  happened 
that  I  chanced  to  pick  that  book  up,  and  so  found  it.  It  was  an  affectionate 
letter,  sir,  a  well-written  letter.  His  jjeriods  were  pretty  well  turned,  and  his 
arrang^ement  of  paraL'ra{)hs  was  effective  —distinctly  effective.  In  n  word,  sir,  it 
was  the  letter  of  a  gentleman.  And  an  hour  ago  it  lay  before  me  here  upon  the 
table, — only  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  burn  it  Tlut  was  a  blunder,  a  ridiculous 
blunder ;  but  .  .  ." 

Instead  of  finishing  his  sentence,  however,  he  merely  smiled.  And  then  I  knew 
without  a  doubt  that  my  suspicions  were  correct.  I  poured  myself  out  another 
glass  of  wine,  drank  it  off,  and  set  the  glass  down  upon  the  table  at  my  side. 

He  was  a  madman. 

As  this  horrible  truth  flashed  ujyon  me,  the  lamp  ^ve  a  spasmodic  flutter  and 
went  out    My  companion  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  I  beg  your  panlon,"  said  lie,  with  a  return  of  his  former  air  of  gravity.  **  I 
had  forgotten.  T  should  have  put  more  oil  in.  Fortunately,  sir,  there  is  i>lenty 
in  the  house;  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  up  llie  lire,  lU  put  the 
lamp  to  rights  in  two  minutes.'' 

He  stretched  across  the  table,  took  the  lamp,  and  left  the  room.  I  heard  him 
grope  his  way  along  the  passage,  open  a  door,  and  strike  a  light  Then,  springing 
to  my  feet,  I  stei)ped  on  tiptoe  into  the  hall  and  took  my  coat  and  hat  from  the 
peg.  I  had  had  enough  of  the  place.  What  with  a  madman  below  and  a 
murdered  woman  above,  this  house  was  beginning  to  act  on  my  nerves,  and  my 
only  thought  now  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  sjicedily  as  possible.  l?ut  suddenly  a 
{veal  of  horrible  laughter  rang  out  on  the  night.  There  was  a  report  of  a  pistol- 
hhot,  followed  instantly  by  a  dull  thud ;  then  all  was  still.  And,  stealing  along 
the  passage,  I  found  him  lying  there  dead,  with  his  brains  blown  out. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I  got  outside,  and  the  fog  was  as  thick  as  ever.  But 
the  cold  morning  air  was  extremely  refreshing ;  and,  pulling  on  my  coat,  I  hurried 
off  across  the  moor ;  nor  did  I  Stop  until  the  house  was  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
Hunt  glimmering  of  its  light  was  lost  amid  the  gloom. 

Anthony  Kirby  Gilu 
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Sknving. 

A  Liri'l^K  child  is  sewing: 
*■  sec 

The  gathered  brow,  the  gravity ! 
The    tension    of    the  little 
frame, 

And   heavy   breathing  both 

proclaim 
A  task  so  trivial  to  us 
To  her  exceeding  arduous. 
She  heedeth  not  how,  standing 

by, 

Her  mother  views  her  tenderly. 
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Sowing. 

An  aged  man  is  sowing  :  sec 
His  calmness  an«l  screniiy. 
rroviding  for  tlie  youny  worlcl  N 
spring, 

His  own  long   winter  menu 
cing. 

He   bends   above   the  rigid 
earth, 

Which  holds  his  secret  of  n.  w 
birth  ; 

And   Angels  from   their  emi- 
nence 

Regard  his  soul  with  rever- 
ence. 

Alice  Chandler. 


Rtturning  from  work.    Dinner  hour. 


A  DAY  AT  DARTMOOR. 

"  I  ^HEY  all  come  this  way,"  says  my  driver,  as  we  start  from  the  pleasant 
I  stone-built  town  of  Tavistock,  and  skirting  the  salmon-stocked  rapid 
Tavy,  commence  the  ascent  of  the  hilly  road  to  the  moor.  "  Fourteen 
miles  up  and  six  miles  down,"  they  call  the  distance  between  Tavistock  and 
Dartmoor.  It  is  in  truth  a  via  dolorosa,  and  the  contrast  in  going  to  and  from  is 
rightly  emphasised  by  the  road  :  a  toilsome  climb  with  heavy  hearts  into  the  grim 
unknown  of  penal  servitude  ;  a  joyous  journey  down  to  freedom,  the  long  ordeal 
faced  and  left  lx.'hind. 

Always  by  road,  never  by  rail,  although  there  is  a  short  line  nowadays  between 
Horrabridge  and  Princetown,  and  a  wheezy  engine  drags  up  its  burthen  of  a  couple 
of  coaches  twice  or  more  daily ;  but  it  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Princetown  Station 
to  the  prison  buildings  by  a  village  road  where  gossips  used  to  collect,  and  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  village  life  unsettled  the  marching  convicts,  leading  at  times 
to  trouble,  insubordination,  defiance  of  rules.  The  prison  authorities  prefer  to  drive 
their  drafts  straight  from  door  to  door,  so  to  speak  ;  from  the  platform  of  the 
Tavistock  station  to  the  great  stone-built  archway  of  the  moorland  prison,  with  its 
old-world  inscription  "  Parcere  Subjectis "  :  a  drive  performed  at  all  times  and  in 
all  weathers,  in  summer  heats  and  winter  snows,  day  by  day  or  week  by  week,  as 
occasion  requires.  Sometimes  it  is  a  serious  business,  for  the  snowfall  is  often 
heavy,  the  drifts  deep  in  these  parts ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  snow  ploughs  and 
strong  teams  have  been  used  to  clear  a  way  through.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
drag  the  conventional  Black  Maria  up  these  difficult  and  dreary  roads,  and  the 
vans  in  use  are  light  brakes  with  hanging  curtains,  the  familiar  vehicles  of  beanfeasts 
and  school  treats. 

One  we  meet  midway  has  this  holiday  appearance  :  it  is  coming  downward  with 
a  small  parly  of  convicts  about  to  be  released  on  ticket-of-leave.     They  are  still 
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under  the  escort  of  warders,  in  the  prison  dress,  and  on  the  gang  chain  or  travelling 
chain,  but  their  faces  are  set  homewards  and  lit  up  with  the  hope  of  liberty  and 
perchance  a  new  life. 

I  feel  myself  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge,  for  I  have  my  way  to  win 
to  the  bleak  uplands  above ;  and  as  we  toil  on  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  wind 
sweeping  down  in  gusts  that  nearly  upset  the  horse,  and  so  icily  cold  that  the 
driver's  hands  are  numbed,  the  prospect  is  cheerless  enough.  The  driving  mists 
encircle  the  high  tors,  but  here  and  there  a  craggy  peak  shows  its  fantastic  head 
above ;  the  sky  is  grey  and  charged  with  rain,  the  stony  elbows  protruding  through 
the  ragged  moorlands  glisten  with  the  wet,  the  moorland  torrents  dash  madly  down 
in  spate.  It  is  very  Scotch,  this  wind-swept,  boulder-strewn,  tempest-torn  landscape 
— very  lonely  ;  not  a  house,  not  a  sign  of  life  but  the  moorland  cattle  driven  in  by 
stress  of  weather  to  shelter  under  corners,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  or  a  few 
hardy  ponies  trotting  up  to  shyly  welcome  our  {passing  wheels.  But  otherwise  it 
is  a  wiltl,  dreary,  solitary  drive ;  hilly,  with  steep  gradients ;  dark,  for  as  we  rise 
higher  the  clouds  lower  more  and  more,  and  we  are  enveloped  in  a  curtain  of 
thick  wet  mist,  stiff  and  cramped  in  every  limb,  chilled  to  the  bone. 

All  at  once  emerging  from  the  clouds,  we  come  upon  sure  signs  that  we  are  near 
our  journey's  end.  The  dogcart  enters  a  long  straight  road  like  an  avenue,  enclosed 
by  neat  stone  walls.  Where  the  hill  rises  sharply  above  is  an  ancient  semaphore 
or  signal  arm,  whose  object  is  clear,  and  just  below  an  armed  sentinel  in  blue 
uniform  patrols  his  beat.  We  round  an  unexpected  corner,  and  here  is  another 
warder,  rifle  in  hand,  looking  on  at  two  strangely  clad,  sturdy-limbed,  robust 
creatures,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  moving  a  huge  stone.  These  workmen 
wear  a  very  distinctive  dress  :  a  pointed  Scotch  cap  in  drab  cloth,  a  short  smock 
frock  of  "drabbit"  or  coarse  canvas,  drab  knee-breeches,  drab  gaiters  and  stout 
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high-laced  "  nawy "  boots.  They  are  convicts,  the  first  we  have  seen  on  their 
own  ground. 

In  another  minute  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  they  are  all  about,  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  scattered  far  up  the  slopes  above,  far  down  into  the  valley  IkIow  : 
singly,  in  twos  and  threes,  or  larger  parties,  here  shifting  soil,  there  quarrying,  some 
digging,  some  dragging,  some  lifting  stone,  but  all  busy,  toiling  felons  lal>ouring  with 
unmistakable  effort  and  good-will.  They  are  all  in  the  same  strange  and  striking 
costume,  save  that  the  smock  frocks  vary  much  in  colour  according  to  age  ;  the 
freshest  are  striped  in  deep  purple  or  vivid  red,  the  oldest  are  only  a  pale  blue ;  a 
few  men  for  greater  ease  have  discarded  them  and  work  in  their  brown  jerseys,  long- 
armed  and  of  good  stout  wool.  None  seem  to  notice  us  as  we  drive  by  ;  it  is 
against  the  rules.  To  gaze  at  any  passers  would  waste  time  that  is  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  subject  the  idler  to  rebuke  or  *'  report,"  as  the  act  of  taking  a  convict 
before  the  governor  for  misconduct  is  called.  But  just  as  the  genus  prisoner  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  talk  without  moving  his  lips,  so  he  can  see  with  the  side  of 
his  eye,  and  I  was  conscious  of  more  than  one  furtive  glance  as  I  was  amongst 
them.  I  was  a  comparative  stranger  at  Dartmoor;  some  few  may  have  known  me 
in  other  places,  but  this  was  out  of  my  regular  round,  and  my  appearance  here 
might  mean  change,  variety,  a  different  official  before  whom  to  lay  applications, 
requests,  complaints :  anything  and  everything  new  is  welcomed  eagerly  in  the 
dull  routine  of  convict  existence,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  quote  the  story  of  the 
old  convict  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  consulting  the  doctors  when  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  would  swallow  greedily  the  most  unpalatable  medicine,  merely, 
as  he  said,  to  get  a  new  taste  in  his  mouth. 
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At  last  I  am  deposited  at  the  great  gatc^  within  the  ancient  archway  already 
mentioned,  and  I  gladly  accept  the  invitation  of  the  gate-keeper  to  thaw  before  his 
blazing  fire.  Presently  the  (iovernor  arrives  in  person  to  escort  me  round  the 
sights.  We  cross  first  to  the  farm, — not  the  **  farm  "  as  it  stands  in  ordinary  prison 
vernacular,  the  synonym  for  the  hospital,  because  in  days  past  this  Dartmoor  prison 
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was  mainly  for  invalids,  and  to  "  fetch  the  farm "  was,  and  still  is,  the  current 
slang  equivalent  for  getting  round  the  doctor, — but  a  veritiible  farmyard  with  all  its 
appurtenances.  IJartmoor  is  now  before  everything  an  agricultural  colony.  Perched 
up  here,  high  among  the  Devonshire  tors,  at  an  elevation  of  some  1600  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  it  has  become  a  model  farm  under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
control  of  such  men  as  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  Sir  Edmund 
Du  Cane,  and  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  who  have  in  turn  been  the  chief  administrators 
of  our  Prison  Department.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  reclamation  of  waste  or 
common  land  has  been  carried  on  at  Dartmoor;  it  was  in  1850,  when  the 
complete  cessation  of  transportation  obliged  the  authorities  to  seek  employment  for 
convicts  at  home,  that  the  old  war  prison  at  Dartmoor  was  reoccupicd.  Since 
then  about  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  moor  and  bog  have  Ixjen  converted  into 
good  arable  and  pasture  land.  Of  the  system  followed  we  shall  see  more  directly, 
on  the  very  spot  where  it  is  still  in  progress,  and  it  is  through  this  admirable 
development  of  the  soil  that  the  farm  flourishes.  Its  products  enable  the  prison 
to  run  a  dairy,  raise  stock,  keep  pigs,  feed  sheep ;  on  the  land  thus  rescued  are 
fruitful  gardens  and  thriving  plantations. 

As  we  enter  the  farmyard  we  come  at  once  upon  a  characteristic  scene  full 
of  incident  and  colour.  In  the  open  central  space  surrounded  by  the  time-worn 
buildings  of  sombre,  greenish-grey  stone,  is  a  great  group  of  farm  labourers,  all 
convicts,  storing  the  cart-loads  of  splendid  swedes  brought  in  by  prison  teams  with 
convict  waggoners.  It  is  a  healthful,  useful  occupation — far  lx?tter,  surely,  than  the 
much-vaunted  system  of  cellular  confinement.  These  are  willing,  fairly  contented 
workers,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  unhappy  condition,  so  plainly  shown  by  their 
guardians  with  the  inevitable  rifles,  and  their  uncouth,  unfamiliar  livery — the  same 
hideous  caps,  knee-breeches,  gaiters,  and  striped  smock  frocks,  only  with  the  added 
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glory  of  broad  scarlet  facings,  for  these  are  "  red  collar  men,"  the  best  behaved, 
most  trusted  convicts,  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  time,  and  who  are  employed 
in  serai-freedom  about  the  place.  They  are  all  "  red  collar  men  "  at  the  farm ;  we 
come  across  them  everywhere,  in  the  cowhouse  and  calves'  house  and  stables ; 
one  of  them  harnesses  a  stout  cob  into  the  pony-cart  which  is  to  take  me  shortly 
to  the  most  distant  works. 

Meanwhile,  the  farm  bailiff,  a  shrewd  Scot  from  Aberdeen  way,  shows  me  round 
the  buildings,  and  with  pardonable  pride  calls  my  attention  to  his  milch  cows, 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  a  very  level  lot,  uniformly  red  in  colour  and  mainly 
North  Devons,  the  local  breed  most  suited  to  these  high  altitudes,  although  a  dash 
of  other  blood  has  been  imported,  for  good  returns  in  milk  are  as  important  as 
hardihood.  Another  house  is  full  of  calves,  sweet  little  creatures  which  are  being 
carefully  reared  for  the  market.  Still  more  attractive  are  the  perfect  little  pony 
stallions,  to  whom  come  pony  mares  from  all  parts  of  the  moor,  and  whose  offspring 
are  so  excellent  that  a  prison-bred  pony  can  be  recognised  anywhere.  One  of 
these  stallions  is  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  '*  Sir  George,"  and  another  won  first 
pri/.e  in  its  class  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Plymouth.  Indeed,  the  sheds  and  stalls  are 
plastered  all  over  with  printed  paper  records  of  these  honourable  awards,  and  the 
convict-groom  (he  had  no  knowledge  of  horses  previous  to  his  conviction)  who  leads 
out  for  inspection  the  magnificent  cart-horse  stallion,  is  plainly  as  proud  of  his 
splendid  charge,  and  its  victories  at  shows,  as  if  he  had  won  them  himself.  Many 
first-rate  foals  run  on  the  prison  paddocks,  bred  from  some  of  the  Clydesdale 
mares  we  have  already  seen  at  work.  Other  Dartmoor  stock  has  done  well, 
especially  the  sheep ;  "  improved  Dartmoors "  are  frequent  prize-winners,  and  their 
remarkably  good  wool  fetches  high  prices. 

But  now  the  pony-cart  is  ready,  and  I  take  my  seat  by  the  farm  bailiff,  with 
the  messenger  warder  at  our  back  to  open  gales,  or  if  need  be  hold  the  horse.  VV'e 
have  a  long  drive  before  us  over  excellent  prison-made  roads,  all  hedged  neatly 
with  prison-quarried  stone  ;  the  fields,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  square,  are  enclosed 
in  the  same  way,  and  exhibit  various  stages  of  reclamation.  Nearest  the  prison  the 
pasture-land  may  be  at  least  thirty  years  old ;  it  was  recovered  less  completely  than 
is  done  nowadays,  and  portions  of  it  are  being  again  grubbed  up  and  turned  over. 
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Many  of  the  biggest  boulders  were  then  left  intact,  but  now  large  parties  are 
engaged  in  excavating  and  working  the  jumper  in  this  second  process  of  reclamation. 
Farther  on,  where  the  development  was  later,  the  land  lies  clean  and  in  better  order ; 
this,  although  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  does  not  require  rebreaking;  the 
herljage  has  not  failed,  so  careful  has  been  the  management  and  judicious  the  rotation 
of  crops.  At  last  we  reach  the  outermost  limits  of  the  present  prison  territory,  for 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  newest  operations,  the  first  battle  against  the  virgin  waste 
land.  Here  at  a  gate  we  leave  our  conveyance  and  mount  a  high  bank  or  dyke,  a 
sort  of  causeway  across  the  rough,  lx)ggy  moorland,  otherwise  nearly  impassable. 

We  are  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home ;  yet  here  in  this 
seemingly  isolated  spot,  far  from  help  in  case  of  sudden  insurrection,  with  no 
safeguard  against  some  equally  sudden  rush  for  freedom  but  the  power  to  shoot 
straight,  a  couple  of  warders  are  working  some  five-and-twenty  convicts.  I  can  see 
from  my  point  of  vantage  other  similar  parlies  far  away,  stationed  like  these  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  prison  lands  at  considerable  intervals  apart.  What  keeps  all 
in  check,  all  safe  within  these  wide  limits  ?  The  strong  arm  of  systematic  discipline, 
the  complete  if  not  too  willing  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few  in  authority,  who 
wield  their  power  effectively  yet  not  too  obtrusively.  The  distant  prison,  standing  grey 
and  grim  up>on  a  central  hill,  is  really  in  touch  with  and  has  its  hold  upon  every 
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point  with  an  admirable  system  of  signalling.    A  cordon  of  armed  sentries,  the 
civil  guard,   surrounds  the  outermost  boundary;  within  it  each  detached  officer 
constantly   controls  his  men,  counts  them  over  continually — for  the  number  he 
takes  out  he  must  bring  back  alive  or  dead—keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  their  temper, 
industry,  and  general  demeanour.    It  is  this  ceaseless  su{)crvision,  this  sense  that 
every  movement,  every  thought  almost,  is  closely  observed,  that  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  outbreak.    But  more  than  this,  the  authorities  know  from  long  experience 
that  there   is  no  fidelity  among  convicts ;  combination — the  most  dreaded,  the 
most  punishable  of  all  prison  offences — any  concerted  action,  is  all  but  impossible, 
for  some   one  in  the  plot  is  certain  to  play  false  and  betray  his  friend.    To  the 
nice  appreciation  of  these  laws  and  axioms  in  prison  management,  wc  owe  the 
creation  of  such  vast  public  works  as  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  and  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth  breakwater,  and  the  vast  fortifications  on  the  Verne  and  Blue  Bell  Hill, 
Rochester.    For  the  same  reason  the  agricultural  developments  of  Dartmoor,  at 
present  the  principal  outlet  for  convict  labour,  have  been  possible. 
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Isolated  and  rare  acts  of  insubordination  have  occurred,  and  of  course  will 
occur.  Although  the  modern  convict  is  mild-mannered  and  amenable  compared  to 
the  fierce  creatures  known  under  the  older  and  less  trustworthy  system  of  treatment, 
a  man's  passions,  the  ungovernable  nature  that  has  probably  brought  him  where 
he  is,  will  break  out  occasionally ;  and  we  hear,  but  at  long  intervals,  of  some 
murderous  assault,  of  warder  wounded  and  convict  cut  down.  So,  too,  the  hunger 
for  freedom,  presumably  the  convict's  strongest  aspiration,  becomes  overmastering, 
and  he  seizes  a  chance  opening  to  make  a  daring  and  desperate  attempt  at  escape. 
Favourable  opportunities  occur  at  times,  yet  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Slackened 
supervision  is  not  to  be  greatly  counted  upon ;  the  moorland  weather  offers  more 
chance,  with  its  swift  rising,  enveloping  fogs,  that  in  a  few  short  minutes  will  cover 
and  obscure  the  whole  landscape  ;  but  in  this  they  are  forestalled  by  the  vigilance 
of  their  masters,  taught  by  long  experience  to  form  up  and  concentrate  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  change.  Dartmoor  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  not  exactly  had 
a  clean  record  as  regards  escapes.  Last  winter  and  in  the  winter  previous  the 
public  was  startled  by  stories  of  daring  attempts  to  break  from  prison  :  attempts 
that  were  successful  too,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  world  is  very  small  even  in 
those  far-off  wilds  ;  the  fugitive  is  a  very  Ishmael,  with  a  price  on  his  head,  and 
ever)'  man's  hand  against  him,  so  in  every  case  his  freedom  is  but  short-lived. 
Among  Dartmoor  traditions  are  some  strange,  even  comical,  episodes,  such  as  that 
of  the  fugitive  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  went  to  sleep 
there,  and  found,  when  he  woke,  a  picnic  party  at  lunch  underneath  him.  The 
story  goes  on  that  he  dropped  upon  the  table-cloth,  put  every  one  to  flight,  finished 
the  lunch,  and  then  made  good  his  own  escape.  Another  remarkable  adventure 
was  that  of  the  convict  who  broke  out  of  prison,  and  then  broke  into  the 
surgeon's  house,  stole  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  and  thus  effectively  disguised  got  clear 
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away.  There  are  others  more  sensational  in  the  earlier  records,  when  Dartmoor 
was  a  war  prison  :  one  that  runs  on  similar  lines  as  that  last  told.  The  surgeon 
at  that  time  was  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  his  uniform  proved  an  excellent  passport 
to  Plymouth,  where  the  fugitive  found  friends,  and  sent  back  the  clothes  with 
thanks,  saying  they  fitted  extremely  well.  The  cleverest  escape,  perhaps,  was  that 
of  the  French  officer,  who  was  employed  with  others  in  building  a  new  chimney 
in  the  chaplain's  quarters,  and  who  suffered  himself  to  be  built  up  inside  the  flue. 
At  night,  by  a  great  effort,  he  threw  down  the  green  masonry,  released  himself, 
and  was  never  recaptured. 

One  word  now  as  to  the  work  of  reclamation  in  progress  here  just  under  our 
eyes.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Dartmoor  sights,  for  in  this  primary 
operation  the  soil  is  being  worked  for  the  first  time  since  prehistoric  ages  or  the 
glacial  epoch.  It  is  done  by  trenching — by  digging  down  two  or  three  feet,  and 
throwing  up  the  black,  slimy,  peaty  subsoil,  turning  it  over  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  then  burynng  the  surface  soil  a  foot  deep  in  order  to  kill  the  topmost  grass. 
Whenever  necessary,  stone  drains  are  laid  three  feet  down,  at  intervals  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  land  is  then  left  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  after  which  the 
first  crop  is  sown,  rape  or  rye,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Sheep  feed 
off  this  as  soon  as  it  matures ;  then  come  swedes,  and  then  a  short  rotation  of 
crops — swedes  first,  then  barley,  then  grass  seed,  for  after  this  the  land  so  newly 
reclaimed  is  destined  to  be  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture.  Of  this  an  expert 
agriculturist  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  recording  his  opinion  that  no  cleaner  or 
purer  fwsture  can  be  found  anywhere  than  that  laid  down  on  this  farm  (Dartmoor) 
within  the  last  few  years.    A  field  that  grew  nothing  but  rushes  twenty  years  ago 
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will  now  carry  one  bullock  per  acre  during  the  summer  months.  This  work  of 
reclamation  is  going  on  continually,  slowly  but  surely;  the  average  amount  of  land 
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added  to  the  farm  is  some  five-and-tvventy  acres  per  annum,  although  in  the  year 
last  passed  it  was  limited  to  eighteen  acres,  a  diminution  caused  partly  by  the 
rocky  character  of  the  soil  attacked,  which  occupied  more  men  in  quarrjing  and 
removing  stone  than  in  .trenching,  partly  through  the  inclement  seasons.  One 
great  drawbiick  to  Dartmoor  development  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate.  A  wet 
summer  and  a  severe  winter  alike  hinder  progress ;  long  continued  wet  or  hea\7 
snowfalls  will  keep  the  convicts  indoors  for  days,  even  weeks;  while  out  u|)on  the 
works  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  go  to  shelter,  and  for  this  puq)ose  of  shelter 
every  party  has  a  simple  contrivance,  a  square  of  corrugated  iron  which,  placed  at 
an  angle,  gives  protection  against  any  sudden  storm,  and  which,  being  portable, 
can  be  moved  with  the  party  as  their  work  takes  them  farther  afield.  But  whether 
on  new  or  old  land,  the  returns  are  highly  satisfactory,  (lood  crops  of  hay,  much 
damaged  at  times  by  rains,  but  saved  by  the  silos  which  are  largely  utilised  at 
Dartmoor;  roots  in  great  quantities;  vegetables  from  the  garden  ground,  far  more 
than  is  needed  for  the  prison  kitchen  ;  live  stock,  as  we  have  seen — heifers,  calves, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultr)',  all  of  which  sold  well  ;  while  ari)oriculture  is  lx;ing  tried,  and 
one  or  two  long  strips  of  fir  plantation  promised  better  than  might  be  expected  in 
this  exposed  situation. 

Hut  now  the  far-reaching  prison  bell  is  sounding  the  recall  for  dinner,  an  early 
meal  eaten  Ixfore  noon  ;  and  already  the  outlying  parties  arc  marching  homewards. 
They  can  Ije  .seen  like  skirmishers  converging  from  all  directions  upon  the  prison, 
the  prisoners  in  a  compacted  handful,  their  warders  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  is 
a  strict  rule  in  convict  discipline  to  keep  the  convicts  in  front,  the  best  safeguard 
against  their  slipping  away  or  making  an  unexi)ected  assault.  As  the  jwrties  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  I  see  the  outer  circle  of  watchers  closing  in,   the  sentries  who 
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have  ringed  in  the  works  with  a  cordon  of  breechloaders,  and  who  now  perform 
the  part  of  the  sheep  dogs  rounding  in  the  flock  upon  the  fold.  As  we  drive 
back  to  see  the  re-entry  or  home-coming  of  these  toihng  hundreds,  we  find  every 
avenue  of  approach  thronged  with  parties  halted  or  on  the  march,  all  well  in  hand, 
silent,  orderly,  and  submissive,  all  concentrating  ujKjn  one  jxirticular  point  within 
the  prison  walls,  where  two  high  functionaries,  the  Deputy  Governor  (often  the 
(lovernor  himself)  and  the  Chief  Warder,  stand  to  see  and  check  the  march  in. 
The  latter  holds  the  roll  \x)ok  and  compares  the  numbers  given  by  each  officer 
in  charge,  "  Numlxrr  97  party,  sir — twenty-three  men  I  "  with  the  record  of  that 
same  97  party  when  it  went  out  that  morning,  and  woe  to  all  concerned  if  these 
numbers  do  not  agree,  although  any  discrepancy  at  this  stage  is  almost  unheard 
of.  Had  any  man  been  missed  that  forenoon,  news  of  the  serious  misfortune  would 
have  immediately  reached  the  prison. 

•  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  this  daily  journey  to  and  fro,  and 
lost  unavoidably.  As  the  working  hours  are  short,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
authorities  will  one  day  introduce  the  system  of  narrow-gauge  toy  railways,  such 
as  are  used  with  such  excellent  effect  at  Borstal,  near  Rochester.  There  the 
convicts  travel  in  a  s|)ecial  train  from  the  prison  to  their  work,  the  building  of  a 
long  line  of  forts,  three  or  four  miles  disliint :  this  train  is  made  up  of  seemingly 
open  carriages,  but  a  single  chain  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  train  and  eflectually 
secures  the  passengers,  while  warders,  armed,  stand  or  are  seated  on  duty  at  each 
end  Another  solution  would  be  to  send  or  take  out  the  midday  meal,  as  is  the 
rule  in  the  great  Eg>'ptian  convict  prison  at  Tourah,  near  Cairo,  where  I  have 
seen  the  convicts  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds  dining  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert  fiuarries. 
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At  this  midday  roll  call  of  the  "  Works  "  prisons,  all  convicts  but  the  sick  or 
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those  under  punishment  must  pass  *'the  point"  This  brings  into  strong  contrast 

the  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  employment  followed  at  DortmOOr — the  agricultural 
and  the  industrial ;  for  about  only  half  the  population  goes  out  on  to  the  farm,  the 
other  half  labours  in  the  dfe/wrs  indoors.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
physique  ami  outward  appearance  of  the  two  classes :  the  fir-it  are  ruddy-faced 
and  robust,  wali  miulstauied  weather-worn  garments;  the  second  are  for  the  most 
part  white  and  pasty-faced,  but  their  clothes  are  neat  and  ctean.  As  a  genetal 
rule  the  doctor  decides  to  which  class  of  work  a  man  shall  be  told  off  on  arrival, 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  naturally  going  out  on  the  farm.  Of  the  two  kinds, 
probably  the  indoor  employment  is  preferred;  but  cases  are  frequent  where  men 
ask  to  leave  the  "  shops,"  as  all  the  manufacturing  departments  are  generically 
styled,  tor  "outdoor  employment,"  preferring  the  fresh  air,  the  rough  struggle  with 
the  eleiiitnis,  and  with  Mother  Nature  ui  her  sternest  uiouds,  to  the  unvar\-ing 
monotony  of  stitching  and  sewmg  at  mail  bags,  hammocks,  coal  sacks,  pillow  cases, 
and  shirts.  An  immense  amount  of  useful  articles,  all  for  prison  use  or  for  other 
public  departments,  are  tamed  out  every  year  at  Dartmoor.  Most  of  the  uniform 
for  prison  officers,  of  the  prison  livery  for  convicts,  boots,  breeches,  caps,  jackets, 
leggings,  flannel  drawers,  and  so  forth,  the  uniform  for  (Greenwich  School,  seamen's 
bags,  torpedo  bags  for  the  Admiralty,  canvas  labels  and  twine  Air  the  General 
Post  Office,  tin  cups,  cans,  candlesticks,  wood  pails,  dinner  tins  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  a  safe  key  (no  doui)t  by  an  experienced  burglar),— all  these  were  manufactured 
last  year.  BcsiUch  such  handicrafts  the  convicts  are  employed  regularl)  as  ariisoiis  ; 
all  repairs  to  existing  buildings,  all  new  constructions  arc  carried  out  by  them, 
exclusively,  of  course  under  skilled  direction ;  and  year  in  year  out  these  works 
include  the  erection  of  new  quarters  for  officers,  the  strengthening  of  the  old 
boundary  walls,  the  formation  of  a  new  large  reservoir  and  filtering  beds,  the 
fixing  of  new  boilers,  of  new  gasholders  and  new  gas  mains,  with  much  other 
work  of  a  difficult  and  technical  kind.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Dartmoor  penal  colony  is  altogether  self-supi)ortmg  and  self-contained. 

So  far  I  have  sjjoken  chiefly  of  the  personnel  of  this  straimelv  consliluted 
establislnnenl ;  and  the  prison  itself,  the  centre  and  kernel  of  everything,  remains 
to  be  described.  It  is  really  a  prison,  a  place  of  durance  and  confinemait,  only 
during  certain  hours ;  for  during  daytime  the  gates  stand  open  and  its  boundaries 
are  far  beyond  its  extensive  and  ancient  buildings.  In  the  five-and-forty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  reoccupation  an  immeuse  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
on  Dartmoor ;  it  has  been  cut  and  carved  al)OUt,  altered,  enlarged,  improved ;  yet 
it  will  never  quite  lose  its  early  character,  and  will  always  recall  the  grim  moorland 
war  prison  of  the  b<-;;uuiing  of  tins  century.  The  old  wall  still  surrouiul^ 
it,  witli  green  hchcn-grown  stonework,  foriilied  and  strengthened  with  brand-new 
buttresses  wherever  its  foundations  are  insecure ;  the  interiors  of  the  most  ancient 
blocks  of  buildings  have  been  modernised,  separate  cells  have  been  substituted 
for  the  great  open  apartments  where  the  war  prisoners  were  lodged  in  hundreds, 
but  the  outer  shell  is  In  many  cases  much  the  same. 

This  old  Dartmoor  war  prison  was  built  lx;tween  1806  and  1808,  to  provide 
a  more  secure  loaition  for  at  least  a  portion  of  th*  Fri  n<  h  and  .\merican  prisoners 
than  the  hulks  previously  used  at  our  vanoiis  seaports.  1  liese  captives  were  a 
constant  danger  there,  and  their  harsh  treatment  often  encouraged  the  most 
desiderate  attempts  to  obtain  freedom :  sometimes  the  prisoners  set  fire  to  their 
floating  prisons,  at  other  times  they  cut  through  the  sides,  seized  the  boa^  and 
made  for  shore.  Their  removal  farther  inward  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  the 
Transport  Board,  as  the  controlling  authority  was  styled,  then  obtained  a  site  on 
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Stone-breaking  Party. 

Dartmoor  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Seven  buildings  were  erected,  at  the  cost  of  ^130,000;  they  were 
enclosed  by  an  iron  palisading,  then  by  two  stone  walls,  fourteen  feet  high  and 
twenty-two  feet  apart,  while  around  all  ran  a  military  road,  on  which  were  raised 
high  platforms  for  the  armed  sentries  keeping  constant  watch  and  ward.  As  a 
further  security  a  continuous  wire  was  fixed  upon  the  outer  wall,  with  bells 
communicating,  to  ring  into  the  sentry  boxes.  Of  course  a  large  military  garrison 
was  kept  up  permanently  at  Dartmoor — upwards  of  five  hundred  men. 

The  war  prisoners  soon  reached  a  total  of  nearly  ten  thous;in<l,  of  very  various 

j  nationalities,  although  nominally  either  French  or  American.  But  Napoleon's  far- 
reaching  system  brought  many  foreigners  under  his  rule ;  and  among  the  so-called 
French  prisoners  were  Asiatics,  Malays,  Chinamen,  Eurasians,  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and    Danes  ;  and   many  negroes  were   captured   in  American  ships. 

I  Such  was  the  race  hatred  between  the  freeborn  Americans  and  the  blacks,  slaves 
as  they  were  mainly,  that  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  lodge  them  apart, 

j  and  a  special  building  was  appropriated  to  all  "  coloured  "  prisoners.  They  were 
a  wild,  turbulent,  reckless  lot,  these  war  prisoners ;  the  Americans,  according  to 
coniL-mporary  records,  gaining  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  their  general  misconduct, 

•  and  by  being  more  discontented  than  the  rest  with  their  rations  and  treatment. 
The  food  issued  was  only  a  bare  pound  of  bread  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef, 
with  an  alternative  of  fish  on  Fridays.  But  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  earn 
tnoney  and  occupy  the  long  hours  of  their  cheerless,  nearly  hopeless  captivity 
by  the  manufacture  of  many  small  articles,  which  were  disposed  of  in  the  daily 
market  held  within  the  prison.  Many  displayed  great  taste  and  ingenuity,  carving 
toys  and  trinkets  out  of  meat  bones  and  the  local  granite  ;  plaiting  straw  baskets 
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and  straw  hats  ;  and 
they  worked  to  such 
good  purpose  tliat 
they  could  purcha-ie 
small  luxuries  to  add 
to  their  daily  fare, 
while  one  or  two 
took  away  savings  to 
•'the  amount  of  ;^ioo 
on  release.  Other 
industries  of  a  more 
questionable  charac- 
•  ter  were  carried  on 
without  much  inter- 
ference. There  were 
many  clever  coiners 
and  banknote  forgers 
among  the  prisoners  ; 
many  silver  eighteen- 
penny  and  three 
shilling  pieces  were 
manufactured  and 
passed  into  general 
circulation  by  the 
assistance  of  dis- 
honest soldiers  of  tht 
garrison. 

In  this  dreary 
spot,  where  so  many 
thousands  languished 
in  abject  wretched- 
ness, life  went  on  much  as  elsewhere  ;  but  captivity  encouraged  many  vices,  and 
accentuated  the  worst  traits.  Gambling  was  incessant  and  most  reckless :  the 
strangest  games  of  chance  were  devised.  Food  was  a  common  medium  for  stakes  : 
the  prisoners  would  Ix't  their  day's  rations  on  the  length  of  straws  pulled  out 
from  the  mattresses  of  their  beds,  and  the  victims  of  bad  luck  were  known 
to  grow  enfeebled  for  the  want  of  food.  A  degrading  suit  of  yellow  was  the 
penalty  imposed  on  all  who  so  suffered.  Clothing  was  also  gambled  away,  or  sold 
to  obtain  funds,  yet  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  was  offered  for  the  conviction  of 
any  one  who  lx)ught  clothes  from  the  prisoners.  Other  chances  were  made  the 
subject  of  lx;ts :  the  number  of  turns  taken  by  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  in  a 
given  time,  the  number  of  curls  in  the  doctor's  wig,  the  racing  of  the  rats  in 
the  dormitory  at  night. 

The  following  ingenious  plan  was  devised  for  trjing  the  speed  of  the  latter.  A 
tempting  morsel  was  placed  in  a  central  spot,  which  was  closely  watched  under  the 
dim  light  of  the  ship's  lantern,  the  only  light  in  the  room.  As  the  rats  approached, 
each  player  chose  his  champion,  and  then  when  a  sudden  shrill  whistle  frightened 
them  back  to  their  holes  the  first  to  disappear  was  declared  the  winner  of  the 
race.  One  old  grey  rat  known  as  Pere  Rataplan  was  an  especial  favourite,  and 
always  carried  much  money.  Gaming  led  to  quarrels,  and  quarrels  to  fights  and 
duels  of  a  sanguinary  kind.    \\  capons  were  not  always  to  be  obtained.    At  one 


Smith's  Shop.   Showing  signal  from  Prison  to  Farm. 
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Conulct  Shepherda. 


time  the  use  of  foils  was  permitted,  but  the  buttons  were  removed  and  they  were* 
converted  into  small  swords  for  hostile  meetings.  The  foils  were  withdrawn  ;  then 
the  ingenious  opponents  devised  a  weapon  from  a  long  splinter  of  hard  wood  at 
the  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  sharpened  knife-blade.  In  a  fight  with  one  of  these 
a  man  was  badly  wounded,  and  although  taken  to  the  hospital  for  an  accident 
the  origin  of  it  was  discovered,  and  the  wooden  knife-blade  rapiers  w^ere  also 
confiscated. 

Worse  than  the  quarrels  among  brethren  in  misfortune  were  the  outbreaks  that 
sometimes  occurred  against  authority.     The  prisoners  were  naturally  discontented, 
and  had  many  grievances.    The  burning  down  of  bakehouses  caused  an  inevitable 
although  only  temporar)'  reduction  of  diet,  and  was  followed   by  an  alarming 
insurrection.      The  whole   of  the  prisoners,   7500   in   numl:)er,  rose,  broke  the 
massive  Ixirs  of  the  entrance  gates,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  prison.  Only 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  commandant,  who  surrounded  the  rioters  with 
troops,  and  brought  three  pieces  of  artillery  to  command  the  gateway,  quelled  the 
insurrection.    A  still  more  .serious  rising  took  place  when  jjcace  was  imminent  in 
1815,  and  the  eager  prisoners  expecting  to  be  released  Ixjgan  to  think  they  were 
unlawfully  detained.     The  American  prisoners  took  the  lead  in  this,  and  made  a 
bold  attack  on  the  front  gates,  hoping  to  surprise  the  main  guard.    The  troops 
were  got  promptly  under  arms,  and  met  the  insurgents  with  a   murderous  volley 
which  killed  seven  and  wounded  thirty-five.     But  for  the  calm,  firm  demeanour  of 
the  garrison  very  serious  consequences  would  have  ensued.     The  story  was  taken 
up  in  the  United  States,  and  excited  great  indignation.     Not  long  since  a  few 
survivors  of  this  "  horrid   ma.ssac  re,"  as  it  was  calleil,  celebrated  its  anniversary  at 
Boston.     Lives  were  not  only  lost  by  these  insulwrdinate  acts ;  great  mortxility 
prevailed,  too,  from  natural  causes,  for  this  bleak   moorland,  however  healthful  to 
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hardy  constitutions,  was  fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate  sons  of  the  South. 
They  lie,  hundreds  of  them,  buried  decently  nowadays,  where  a  few  years  back 
their  bones  were  turned  up  in  great  numbers  when  digging  over  some  ground  just 
outside  the  prison.  Two  monuments  with  suitable  inscriptions  were  raised  over 
these  remains  during  the  humane  governorship  of  Captain  Walter  Stopford,  himself 
a  veteran  soldier  of  the  old  52nd  ready  to  do  honour  to  an  honourable  enemy; 
and  the  compliment  has  been  suitably  acknowledged  by  the  French  nation. 

If  any  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  old  war  prison  survives,  and  could  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  sufferings,  he  would  hardly  recogni.se  the  spot.  Neatness,  order 
everywhere  prevail.  Many  new  and  spacious  buildings,  two  chapels,  the  hospitals  of 
old  days,  not  very  perfect  according  to  most  modern  notions,  yet  improved  out  of  all 
recollection  ;  a  spacious  kitchen  sending  out  daily  large  supplies  of  hot,  well-cooked 
food,  ample  rations,  for  nowadays  a  convict's  allowance  is  sufficient.  He  would 
find  himself  in  a  strange  and  somewhat  mixed  corflpany,  the  elite  of  the  criminal 
world,  garotters,  homicides,  burglars,  bank  forgers,  habitual  and  professional  thieves, 
but  all  well  in  hand  and  under  admirable  control. 

Everything  nearly  is  changed  but  the  old  gateway,  the  outside  walls  and  parts 
of  the  old  prison.  The  climate,  too,  remains  unaltered,  with  its  short  wet  summer 
and  long  rigorous  winter,  seasons  that  combine  with  the  situation,  and  the  well- 
known  uses  to  which  the  place  is  put,  to  give  Dartmoor  its  prevailing  greyness 
and  sadness  as  a  purgatory  of  punishment  and  prol>ation.  It  is  so  considered  and 
reputed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  and  far  beyond.  Dartmoor  is  the  great 
"  bogey "  of  the  whole  district  round :  the  threat  that  keeps  children  good,  and 
frightens  all  native  wrongdoers,  is,  "Send  'un  out  to  Dartimoor." 

Arthur  Griffiths. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MASTER  OSWALD  BAST  A  RLE. 


THIS  is  the  story  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  influcntially  naughty  thing  we 
ever  did  in  our  lives.     We  did  not  mean  to  do  such  a  deed  ;  and  yet 
we  did  do  it.    These  things  will  happen  with  the  best  regulated  consciences. 
It  hapi)cned  when  we  were  in  the  country  for  our  summer  holidays. 

The  story  of  this  rash  and  fatal  act  is  intimately  involved — which  means 
all  mixed  up  anyhow— with  a  private  affair  of  Oswald's,  and  the  one  cannot  lje 
revealed  without  the  other.  Oswald  would  rather  have  his  story  unremembered, 
but  he  wishes  to  tell  the  truth,  and  perhaps  it  is  what  father  calls  a  wholesome 
discipline  to  lay  Ixire  the  awful  facts. 

It  was  like  this :  on  Alice's  and  Noel's  birthday  we  went  on  the  river  for  a 
picnic.  liefore  that  we  had  not  known  that  there  was  a  river  so  near  us. 
Afterwards  father  said  he  wished  we  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  our  pristine 
ignorance,  whatever  that  is.  And  iK-rhaps  the  dark  hour  did  dawn  when  we 
wished  so  too ;  but  a  truce  to  vain  regrets  ! 

It  was  rather  a  fine  thing  in  birthdays.  -  The  uncle  .sent  a  box  of  toys  and 
sweets,  things  that  were  like  a  vision  from  another  and  a  brighter  world.  Besides 
that  .'Mice  had  a  knife,  a  pair  of  shut-up  scissors,  a  silk  handkerchief,  a  Ixjok  (it 
was  "  The  Golden  Age,"  and  is  A  i,  except  where  it  gets  mixed  with  grown-up 
nonsense)  ;  also  a  work-case  lined  with  pink  plush,  and  a  boot-bag  which  no  one  in 
their  senses  would  use,  lx.'cause  it  had  flowers  in  wool  all  over  it.  And  there  was 
a  kitten  ;  but  it  got  ill  almcst  at  once,  and  then  she  would  do  nothing  but  nurse 
it  till  it  died.  .And  she  had  a  box  of  chocolates,  and  a  musical  box  that  played 
"The  man  who  broke"  and  two  other  tunes;  and  two  pairs  of  kid  gloves  for 
church;  and  a  box  of  writing-|xi|x.'r— ^pink,  with  ".Alice"  on  it  in  gold  writing;  and 
an  egg,  coloured  red,  that  said  "  \.  liastable  "  in  ink  on  one  side.  Mrs.  IV-ttigrew 
gave  the  egg.    It  was  a  kindly  housekeeper's  friendly  token. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  about  the  picnic  on  the  river,  because  the  happiest  times 
form  but  dull  reading  when  they  are  written  down.  I  will  merely  state  that  it 
was  prime.  Though  happy,  the  day  was  uneventful.  The  only  thing  exciting 
enough  to  write  alxjut  was  in  one  of  the  locks,  where  there  was  a  snake — a  viper. 
It  was  asleep  in  a  warm,  sunny  corner  of  the  lock-gate,  and  when  the  gate  was 
shut  it  fell  off  into  the  water. 

Alice  and  Dora  screamed  hideously  ;  so  did  Daisy,  but  her  screams  were  thinner. 
The  snake  swam  round  and  round  all  the  time  our  boat  was  in  the  lock.  It 
swam  with  four  inches  of  itself — the  head  end  reared  up  out  of  the  water,  exactly 
like  Kaa  in  the  Jungle  Book,  so  we  know  Kipling  is  a  true  author,  and  no  rotter. 
We  were  careful  to  keep  our  hands  well  inside  the  boat.  .A  snake's  eye  strikes 
terror  into  the  boldest  breast.  When  the  lock  was  full  father  killed  the  vi|K>r  with 
a  lx)at-hook.  I  was  sorry  for  it  myself.  It  was  indeed  a  venomous  serpent,  but 
it  was  the  first  we  had  ever  seen,  except  at  the  Zoo— and  it  did  swini  mofjt 
awfully  well, 
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Directly  the  snake  had  been  killed  H.O.  reached  out  for  its  corpse — and  the 
next  moment  the  body  of  our  Httle  brother  was  seen  wriggling  conclusively  on  the 
boat's  edge.     This  exciting  spectacle  was  not  of  a  lasting  nature :  be  went  ri^t 

in.    Father  clawed  him  out.    H.O.  is  very  unlucky  with  water. 

Being  a  birthday,  liut  little  was  said.  H.O.  was  wrapped  in  everybody's  coats, 
and  dui  nut  take  any  cold  at  all. 

riuH  glorious  birthday  ended  wiih  an  iced  cake,  and  ginger  wine,  and  drinking 
healths.  1  hen  we  played  whatever  we  liked.  There  had  been  rounders  during 
the  afternoon.  It  was  a  day  to  be  for  ever  marked  by  memory's  brightest  what's- 
its-name. 

I  should  not  have  said  anything  about  the  picnic  but  for  one  thing.  It  was 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.     It  was  the  all-powerful  lever  that  moved  but  too 

many  events.    You  see,  we  were  nmv  nt>  I'oia^er  strangers  to  tfie  river. 

And  we  went  there  whenever  we  could.  Only  wr  had  to  take  the  dogs  and 
to  promise  no  bathuig  without  grown-ups.  But  paddling  in  backwaters  was 
allowed.    1  .s*iy  no  more. 

1  have  not  numerated  Noel's  birthday  presents,  because  I  wish  to  leave 
something  to  the  imagination  of  my  young  readers.  (The  best  authors  always  do 
this»)  If  you  will  take  the  large  red  catalogue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  and 
just  make  a  list  of  about  fifteen  of  the  things  you  would  like  best — ^prices  from 
31/.  to  2S,  6d. — ^you  will  get  a  very  good  idea  of  Noel's  presents,  and  it  will  help 
you  to  make  up  your  mind  in  case  you  are  asked  just  before  your  next  birthday 
what  you  really  vreif. 

One  of  Noel  s  l»irlhday  presents  was  a  cricket-ball.  He  cannot  liowl  for  nuts, 
and  it  was  a  tirst-rate  l)nll,  so,  some  days  after  tlie  I)irthday,  O.sw.dd  ofTcrcti  hin> 
to  excliangc  it  for  a  cocoanut  he  had  won  at  the  fair,  and  two  pencils  (new),  and 
a  bran-new  note-book.  C^wald  thought,  and  he  stilt  thinks,  this  was  a  Cur 
exchange;  and  so  did  Noel  at  the  time,  and  he  agreed  to  it,  and  was  quite 
pleased  till  the  girls  said  it  wasn't  fair,  and  Oswald  had  the  best  of  it.  And 
then  that  young  beggar  Noel  wanted  the  ball  back.  But  Oswald  was  firm,  thou^ 
not  angry. 

"^'ou  said  it  was  n  bargain,  and  you  shook  lumds  on  it,"  he  said,  and  he 

said  it  quite  kindly  and  cahnly. 

Noel  said  he  didn't  care,  he  wanted  his  cricket-ball  back. 
And  the  girls  said  it  was  a  horrid  shame. 

If  they  had  not  said  that  Oswald  might  yet  have  consented  to  let  Noel  have 
the  beastly  ball;  but  now,  of  course,  he  was  not  going  to.  He  said,  "Oh  yes, 
I  daresay !    And  then  you  would  be  wanting  the  cocoanut  and  things  again  the 

next  minute  !  " 

"No,  I  shouldn't,"  Noel  said. 

It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  and  H.O.  had  eaten  the  cocoanut,  which  only 
made  it  worse.  And  it  made  them  worse,  too — which  is  what  the  books  call 
poetic  justice. 

Dora  said,  "1  doa  i  think  it  was  fair.'' 

And  even  Alice  said,  "Do  let  him  have  it  back,  Oswald." 

I  wish  to  be  just  to  Alice:  she  did  not  know  then  about  the  cocoanut  having 
been  secretly  wolfed  up. 

We  were  all  in  the  garden.  Oswald  felt  all  the  feelings  of  the  hero  when  the 
opposing  forces  gathered  about  him  are  oj>posing  as  hard  as  « \  er  they  can.  He 
knew  he  was  not  unfair ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  conduct  misunderstood 
just  because  Noel  had  eaten  the  cocoanut  and  then  wanted  the  ball  back.  Though 
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Oswald  did  not  know  then  about  the  eating  of  the  cocoanut,  he  felt  the  injustice 
in  his  soul  all  the  same. 

Noel  said  afterwards  he  meant  to  offer  Oswald  something  else  to  make  up  for 
the  eaten  cocoanut,  but  he  said  nothing  about  this  at  the  time. 

"  Clive  it  me,  I  say,"  Noel  said. 

And  Oswald  said,  "  Shan't ! " 

Then  Noel  called  Oswald  names,  and  Oswald  did  not  answer  back— but  just 
kept  smiling  pleasantly  and  carelessly,  throwing  up  the  ball  and  catching  it  again 
with  an  air  of  studied  indifference. 

It  was  Martha's  fault  that  what  happened  happened.     She  is  the  bull  dog,  and 


very  stout  and  heavy.  She  had  just  Ix'en  let  loose,  and  she  came  Ixiunding  along 
in  her  clumsy  way,  and  jumped  up  on  Oswald,  who  is  beloved  by  all  animals. 
(Vou  know  how  sagacious  they  are.)  Well,  .Martha  knocked  the  ball  out  of 
Oswald's  hands,  and  it  fell  on  the  grass,  and  Noel  pounced  on  it  like  a  hooded 
falcon  on  its  prey.  Oswald  would  scorn  to  deny  that  he  was  not  going  to  stand 
this ;  and  the  next  moment  the  two  were  rolling  over  on  the  grass,  and  very 
soon  Noel  was  made  to  bite  the  dust.  And  serve  him  right.  He  is  old  enough 
to  know  his  own  mind. 

Then  Oswald  walked  slowly  away  with  the  ball,  and  the  others  picked  Noel 
up  and  consoled  the  beaten.    But  Dicky  would  not  take  either  side. 

And  Oswald  went  up  into  his  own  room,  and  lay  on  his  bed  and  reflected  gloomy 
reflections  about  unfairness.     Presently  he  thought  he  would  like  to  see  what  the 
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others  were  doinL',  without  their  knowing  he  cared.  So  he  went  intf»  the  linen- 
r<H)m  and  louk<  <l  out  of  its  window,  and  he  saw  they  were  playing  kings  and 
queens — and  Ni^cl  had  the  biggest  crown  and  tlie  longest  bccpire. 

Oswald  turned  away  without  a  word,  lor  it  really  was  sickenitJg,  Then 
suddenly  his  weary  eyes  fell  upon  smnething  he  had  not  before  behdd.  It  was 
a  square  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  linen-room. 

Oswald  never  hesitated.  He  crammed  the  cricket'ball  into  his  'pocket,  and 
climbed  up  the  shelves  and  unbolted  the  trap-door  and  shoved  it  up  md  pulled 
himself  up  through  it.  Though  above  all  was  dark  an<l  smelt  of  spid(  rs,  Oswald 
fearlessly  shut  the  trap-door  down  again  before  he  struck  a  match.  He  alwa)'s 
carries  matches  ;  he  is  a  hoy  fertile  in  every  su!>tle  expedient.  Then  he  saw  he 
was  in  the  wonderful,  mysterious  place  iK'twceii  the  ceiling  and  ihc  mol  ot  the 
house.  The  root  is  lx.ams  and  tiles :  slits  of  light  show  through  the  liies  iicre 
and  there.  The  ceiling,  on  its  other  and  top  side,  is  made  of  rough  plaster  and 
beams.  If  you  walk  on  the  beams  it  is  all  right — if  you  walk  on  the  plaster  you 
go  through  with  your  feet.  Oswald  found  this  out  later,  but  some  fine  instinct 
now  taught  the  young  explorer  where  he  ought  to  tread  and  where  not.  It  was 
splendid.  He  was  still  very  angry  with  the  others,  and  he  was  glad  he  had  found 
out  a  secret  they  jolly  well  didn't  know. 

He  walked  along  a  dark  narrow  passage.  Every  now  and  ihtn  itoss  beams 
barred  his  way,  and  he  had  to  vrcvp  under  them.  At  last  a  small  do<ir  loomed 
Ijciure  him,  with  cracks  of  light  under  and  over.  He  drew  luck  ihc  rusty  bulls 
and  opened  it.  It  opened  straight  on  to  the  leads :  a  flat  place  between  two 
steep  red  roofs,  with  a  paraix't,  two  feet  high,  t>ack  and  front,  so  that  no  one 
could  see  you.  It  was  a  place  no  one  could  have  invented  better  than,  if  they 
had  tried,  for  hiding  in.  Oswald  spent  the  whole  afternoon  there.  He  happened 
to  have  a  volume  of  Percy's  .Anecdotes  in  his  pocket— the  one  about  lawyers— as 
well  as  a  few  apples.  While  he  read  and  ate  he  fingered  his  cricket-ball,  and 
presently  it  rolled  away,  and  he  thotight  he  would  get  it  by  and  hy.  Wht  n  the 
lea  hell  ran^  he  forgot  the  ball,  and  went  hurriedly  down.  For  apples  do  not 
keep  the  inAidc  from  the  panj^s  of  hunger. 

Noel  met  him  on  the  landmg,  and  got  red  in  the  face,  and  s.dd, — ■ 

"  It  wasn't  quite  fair  about  the  ball,  because  H.O.  and  I  had  eaten  the  cocoa- 
nut.   You  can  have  it." 

"I  don't  want  your  beastly  ball,"  Oswald  said  kindly,  '*only  I  hate  unfairness. 
However,  I  don't  know  where  it  is  just  now, — when  I  find  it  you  shall  have  it  to 
bowl  with  as  often  as  you  want," 

"Then  voti're  not  waxy?" 

,\nd  Oswald  said  no  and  they  went  in  to  tea  together.  So  that  was  all  right. 
There  were  raisin  cakes  for  ti'a. 

Next  day  we  happened  to  want  lo  go  down  to  liic  river  quite  early;  I  don't 
know  why.  This  is  called  Fate  or  Destiny.  We  called  in  at  the  Rose  and  Crown 
for  some  ginger  beer  on  our  way.  The  landlady  is  a  friend  of  ours^  and  lets  us 
drink  it  in  her  back  parlour  instead  of  the  bar,  which  would  be  improper  for  girls. 

\V  t  found  her  awfully  busy,  making  pies  and  jellies ;  and  her  two  sisters  were 
hurrying  about  with  great  hams  and  pairs  of  chickens,  and  rounds  of  cold  beef, 
and  lettuces,  and  pickled  s;dnioii,  and  trays  of  crockery  and  glasses. 

"  It's  for  the  Angling  Competition,"  she  said. 

We  said  "  Whats  that?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  slicing  cucuml)er  like  beautilul  machinciy  while  she  said  it, 
"a  lot  of  anglers  come  down  some  particular  da)-,  and  fish  one  prticular  bit  of. 
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the  river,  and  the  one  that  catches  most  fish  gets  the  prize.  They're  fishing  the 
pen  above  Stoneham  Lock,  and  they  all  come  here  to  dine.  So  Fve  got  my 
hands  full,  and  a  trifle  over." 

VV'e  said,  *'  Couldn't  we  help  ?  " 

liut  she  said,  "  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  really  am  so  busy  I  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn.    Do  run  along,  like  dears." 

So  we  ran  along,  like  these  timid,  but  graceful,  animals. 

Need  I  tell  the  intelligent  reader  that  we  went  straight  off  to  the  pen  above 
Stoneham  Lock  to  see  the  anglers  competing?  Angling  is  the  same  thing  as  fishing. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  explain  locks  to  you.  If  youVe  never  seen  a  lock 
you  could  never  understand,  even  if  I  wrote  it  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  pages 
and  pages  lont;.  And  if  you  have,  you'll  understand  without  my  telling  you.  It 
i*;  harder  than  Euclid  if  you  don't  know  l)cfnrchand,  but  you  might  get  a  grown-up 
person  to  explain  it  to  you  with  books  or  wooden  bricks. 

I  will  tell  you  what  a  pen  is,  beaiusc  that  is  easy.  It  is  the  hil  of  riwr 
between  one  lock  and  the  next.  In  some  rivers  "  pens  '*  are  called  "  reaches,"  Ijui 
pen  is  the  projier  word. 

We  went  along  the  towing>path :  it  is  shady  with  willows,  aspens,  alders,  elders, 
oaks  and  other  trees.  On  the  banks  are  flowers — ^yarrow,  meadow-sweet,  willow-herb, 
loose-strife  and  Lady's  bed-straw.  Oswald  learned  the  names  of  all  these  trees  and 
plants  on  the  day  of  the  picnic.  The  others  did  not  rememl>er  them,  but  Oswald 
did.    He  is  a  lx)y  of  what  they  call  most  relenting  memory. 

The  anglers  were  siitin;^  lure  and  there  on  the  shady  bank,  among  the  grass 
and  the  'differctu  llowcrs  1  have  named.  Some  had  dogs  with  them,  and  some 
umbrellas,  and  some  had  only  their  wives  and  families. 

We  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  them  and  ask  how  they  liked  their  lot,  and  what 
kinds  of  fish  there  were,  and  whether  they  were  nice  to  eat ;  but  we  did  not  like  to. 

Denny  had  seen  anglers  before,  and  he  knew  they  liked  to  be  talked  to;  but 
though  he  spoke  to  them  quite  hkc  to  equals,  he  did  1  '  sk  the  things  we  wanted 
to  know.    He  just  asked  whether  they'd  had  any  luck,  and  what  bait  they  used. 

And  they  answered  him  back  jwlitely.  I  am  plad  I  am  not  an  an*,'ler.  It  is 
an  immovable  amusement,  and,  as  often  as  not,  no  hsh  to  si>cak  of  alter  all, 

Daisy  and  Dora  had  stayed  at  home.  When  we  got  to  Stoneham  Ix>ck,  Denny 
said  he  should  go  home  and  fetch  his  fishing-rod.  H.O.  went  with  him.  This 
left  four  of  us — Oswald,  Alice,  Dicky  and  Noel. 

We  went  on  down  the  towing-path. 

The  lock  shuts  up  (that  sounds  as  if  it  was  like  the  lock  on  a  door,  but  it  is 
very  otherwise)  between  one  pen  of  the  river  and  the  next.  The  pen  where  the 
anglers  were  was  full  right  up  over  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  flowers.     But  the 

pen  below  was  nearly  empty. 

"You  can  see  the  poor  river's  Ixints/'  Noel  said. 

And  sf>  you  roiild.  Stones  and  mud  and  dried  branches,  and  here  and  there 
an  old  kettle  or  a  im  pail  with  no  bottom  to  it,  that  some  bargee  had  chuekcd  in. 

From  walking  so  much  along  the  river,  we  knew  m^ny  of  the  Ixirgees. 
Bargees  are  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  big  barges  that  are  pulled  up  and  down 
the  river  by  slow  horses.  The  horses  do  not  swim :  they  walk  on  the  towing-path 
with  a  rope  tied  to  them,  and  the  other  end  to  the  barge.  So  it  gets  pulled 
along.  The  bargees  we  knew  were  a  good  friendly  sort,  and  used  to  let  us  go 
all  over  the  harties  when  they  were  in  a  good  temper.  They  were  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  bullying,  cfuvardly  fiends  in  human  form  that  the  young  hero  at  Oxford 
fights  a  crowd  of,  single-handed,  in  books. 
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The  river  does  not  smell  nice  when  its  bones  are  showing.  But  we  went  along 
down  iK'cause  Oswald  wanted  to  get  some  cobbler's  wax  in  Yalding  village,  for  a 
bird- net  he  was  making. 

Hut  just  aliove  Yalding  Lock,  where  the  river  is  narrow  and  straight,  we  saw 
a  sad,  gloomy  sight.  A  big  barge  sitting  flat  on  the  mud,  because  there  was  not 
water  enough  to  float  her. 

There  was  no  one  on  l>oard,  but  we  knew  by  a  red  flannel  waistcoat  that  was 
spread  out  to  dry  on  top,  that  the  Iwrge  belonged  to  friends  of  ours. 

Then  Alice  said :  "  They  have  gone  to  find  the  man  who  turns  on  the  water 
to  fill  the  pen.  I  daresay  they  won't  find  him.  He's  gone  to  his  dinner,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.     What  a  lovely  surprise  it  would  Ixj  if  they  came  back  to  find 

their  Ixirge  floating  high  and  dry  on  a  lot  of  water ! 
Do  let's  do  it.    It's  a  long  time  since  any  of  us 
did  a  kind  action,  deserving  of  being  put  in  the 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds." 

Oswald  said,  *'  But  how  ?    Vou  don't  know 
how,  and  if  you  did,  we  haven't  got  a  crowljar." 
I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  locks  are 
M^^^^^iLr  T^HHI^^Hp    opened  with  crowlxirs.    Vou  push  and  push 
^^^PWK^TtFJ^P^^^P^    till  a   thing  goes   up,  and   the  water  runs 
^^^'frr^'ifcjjJniKt    1^  through.     It  is  rather  like  the  little  sliding 

door  in  the  big  door  of  a  hen-house. 

"  I  know  where  the  crowbar  is,"  Alice 
said  ;  "  Dicky  and  I  were  down  here 

yesterday  when  you  were  sul  **  She 

was  going  to  say  "  sulking,"  I  know,  but 

she  remembered 
manners  ere  too 


"It  wat  otry  hard  work,  but  mt  optnii  tht  loci*  slylctaJ 
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late,  so  Oswald  bears  her  no  malice.  She  went  on,  " — yesterday,  when  you  were 
u[)stairs.  And  we  saw  the  water-tender  open  the  lock  and  the  weir  sluices*  It^s 
quite  easy,  isn't  it,  Dickv?" 

**  As  easy  as  kiss  your  linnd,"  said  Dirky:  "and  wh.it  s  niore,  I  know  where 
he  keeps  the  other  thing  he  opens  the  wcir         cs  with.     I  voles  we  do." 

**  Do  let's,  if  we  can,"  Noel  said;  "and  the  bargees  will  bless  the  names  of 
their  unknown  bene&ctors.  They  might  make  a  song  about  us,  and  sing  it  on 
winter  nights,  as  they  pass  round  the  wassail-bowl  in  front  of  the  cabin  fire." 

Noel  wanted  to  very  much,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  altogether  for  generousness, 
but  Ijecause  he  wanted  to  see  how  the  sluices  opened.  Yet  perhaps  I  do  but 
wrong  the  boy. 

We  sat  and  looked  at  the  bars^e  a  bit  longer,  and  then  Oswald  said,  Well,  he 
didn't  inuid  gomg  back  to  the  lock  and  havini;  a  look  at  the  crowbar.  You  <;ee 
Oswald  did  not  propose  tliis :  he  did  not  even  care  very  much  about  it  when 
Alice  suggested  it. 

But  when  we  got  to  Stoneham  Lock,  and  Dicky  dragged  the  two  heavy 
crowbars  from  among  the  elder  bushes,  behind  a  fallen  log,  and  b^n  to  pound 
away  at  the  sluice  of  the  lock,  Oswald  felt  it  would  not  be  manly  to  stand  idly 
apast,   So  lie  took  his  turn. 

It  was  very  hard  work,  but  we  opened  the  lock  sluices,  and  we  did  not  drop  the 
CK)wl)ar  into  the  lock  either,  as  I  have  heard  of  being  done  by  older  and  sillier  people. 

The  water  poured  through  the  sluices,  all  ^reen  and  solid,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  with  a  knife ;  and  where  it  fell  on  the  water  underneath,  the  white  luani 
spread  like  a  moving  counterpane.  When  we  had  finished  the  lock,  we  did  the 
weir,  which  is  wheels  and  chains,  and  the  water  pours  through  over  the  stones 
in  a  magnificent  waterfall  and  sweeps  all  round  the  weir-pool. 

The  sight  of  the  foaming  waterfalls  was  quite  enough  reward  for  our  heavy 
labours,  even  without  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable  gratitude  that  the  bargees 
would  feel  to  us  when  they  got  back  to  their  barge,  and  found  her  no  longer  a 
stick-in  the  mud,  but  bounding  on  the  free  bosom  of  the  river. 

When  we  had  opened  all  the  sluices  we  t,'a/ed  awhile  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  then  went  home,  hee.iuhe  we  thought  it  would  he  more  truly  n<jl)le  .md  uoud 
not  to  wait  to  be  thanked  for  our  kind  and  devoted  action ;  and  besides,  it  was 
nearly  dinner-time,  and  Oswald  thought  it  was  going  to  rain. 

On  the  way  home  we  agreed  not  to  tell  the  others,  because  it  would  be  like 
boasting  of  our  good.  acts. 

*'They  will  know  all  about  it,"  Noel  said,  **when  they  hear  us  being  blessed 
by  the  grateful  Ixirgees,  and  when  the  tale  of  the  Unknown  Helpers  is  l)eing  told 
by  every  village  fireside;  and  then  they  can  write  it  in  the  Oolden  Deed  Book." 

So  we  went  home.  Denny  and  H.O.  had  thought  better  of  it,  and  they  were 
fishing  in  the  moat.    They  did  not  catch  anythini;. 

Oswald  is  very  weather-wise — at  least,  so  I  iiave  heard  it  said  and  he  had 
thought  there  would  be  rain,  lliere  was.  It  came  on  while  we  were  at  dinner. 
A  great,  strong,  thundering  rain,  coming  down  in  sheets — ^thc  first  rain  we  had  had 
since  we  came  into  the  country. 

We  went  to  bed  as  usual.  No  presentiment  of  the  coming  awfulness  clouded 
our  young  mirth.  I  remember  Dicky  and  Oswald  had  a  wrestling  match,  and 
Oswald  won. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nii^ht  Oswald  was  awakened  by  a  hand  on  his  fare.  It 
was  a  wet  hand,  and  very  cold.  Oswald  hit  out,  of  course;  but  a  voice  said,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper, — 
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"Don't  be  a  young  ass  !  Have  you  got  any  matches?  My  bed's  full  of  water. 
It's  pouring  down  from  the  ceiling." 

Oswald  s  first  thought  was,  that  by  opening  those  sluices  we  had  flooded  som<: 
secret  passage,  which  communicated  with  the  top  of  the  Moat  House;  but  when 
he  was  proper!)  awake  he  saw  that  this  could  not  be,  on  account  of  the  river 
being  so  low. 

He  had  matches.  (He  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  boy  full  of  resources.)  He  struck 
one,  and  lit  a  candle;  and  Dicky,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  gazed  with  Oswald  at  the 

amazing  spectacle. 

Our  bcdroum  floor  was  all  wet  in  |)atches.  Dickv's  bed  stood  in  a  i)ond,  and 
from  the  ceiling  water  was  dripping  in  rich  profusion  at  a  dozen  different  places. 
There  was  a  great  wet  patch  in  the  ceiling,  and  that  was  blue,  instead  of  white 
like  the  dry  part,  and  the  water  dripped  from  different  parts  of  it 

For  a  moment  Oswald  was  quite  unmanned.  "Crikey  I"  he  said,  in  a  heart- 
broken tone,  and  remained  an  instant  plunged  in  thought 

"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"'  Dicky  said. 

And  really  for  a  short  time  even  Oswald  did  not  know.  It  was  n  blood  curdling 
event— a  regular  facer.  Albert's  uncle  had  gone  to  London  that  day  to  slay  till  the 
next.    Yet  something  must  be  done. 

The  first  thing  was  to  rouse  the  unconscious  Others  from  their  deep  sleep, 
because  the  water  was  beginning  to  drip  on  to  their  beds.  And,  though  as  yet 
they  knew  it  not,  there  was  quite  a  pool  on  Noel's  bed,  just  in  the  hollow  behind 
where  his  knees  were  doubled  up ;  and  one  of  H.O.*s  boots  was  iuU  of  water,  that 
surged  wildly  out  when  Oswald  happened  to  kick  it  over. 

We  woke  them  :  a  difficult  task,  but  we  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

Then  we  said,--" Get  up!  there  is  a  flood  !  Wake  up,  or  you  will  be  drowned 
in  your  l>eds !    And  it's  half-jxist  two  by  Oswald's  watt  h." 

They  awoke  slowly  and  very  stupidly.    H.O.  was  the  slowest  and  stupidest. 

The  water  poured  faster  and  faster  from  the  ceiling.  We  looked  at  each  other 
and  turned  pale. 

Noel  said,  "Hadn't  we  better  call  Mrs.  Pettigrew?" 

But  (Oswald  simply  couldn't  consent  to  this.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  this  was  our  fault  somehow  for  meddling  with  the  river,  though  of 
course  the  clear  star  of  reason  told  him  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  case. 

We  all  devoted  ourselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  before  us.  ^\'e  jiut  the 
bath  under  the  worst  and  wettest  place,  and  the  jugs  and  Ui-sins  under  lesser 
streams,  and  we  moved  the  beds  away  to  the  dry  end  of  tiie  room.  Ours  is  a 
long  attic  that  runs  right  across  the  house. 

But  the  water  kept  coming  in  worse  and  worse.  Our  nightshirts  were  wet 
fhrough,  so  we  got  into  our  other  ^irts  and  knickerbockers,  but  preserved 
bareness  in  our  feet.  And  the  floor  was  an  inch  deep  in  water,  however  much 
we  mopped  it  up. 

W't  emptied  the  basin  out  of  the  window  as  fast  as  it  filled,  and  we  baled  the 
l>aih  with  a  jug,  wuhout  [lausing  to  cuUipiain  how  hard  the  work  was.  Rut  in 
Oswald's  dauntless  breast  he  began  to  see  that  they  would  /utve  to  call  Mrs. 
Pettigrew. 

A  new  waterfall  broke  out  between  the  firegrate  and  the  mantelpiece,  and 
^read  in  devastating  floods.  Oswald  is  lull  of  ingenious  devices.  (I  think  I  have 
said  this  before,  but  it  is  quite  true,  and  perhaps  even  truer  this  time  than  it 

was  last  time  1  said  it.)  He  got  a  board  out  of  the  box -room  next  door,  and 
rested  one  end  on  the  chink  between  the  fireplace  and  tlie  mantelpiece,  and  laid 
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the  Other  end  on  the  Ixick  of  a  chair.  Tlicn  wo  stuffed  the  rest  of  the  chink 
with  our  nightgowns  and  laid  a  towel  along  the  plank,  and  behold  a  noble  stream 
poured  over  the  end  of  the  board  right  into  the  Ixith  we  put  there  ready.  It 
was  like  Niagara,  only  not  so  round  in  shajx*. 
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The  first  lot  ol  water  that  came  down  the  chimney  was  very  dirty.   The  wind 

whistled  outside. 

NtK'l  said,  "  It  it  is  pipes  burst  and  not  rain,  it  will  be  nice  for  ihe  water  rates."' 
Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  after  ihis  tor  Denny  to  begin  with  his  everlasting 
poetry.    He  stopped  mopping  up  the  water  to  s;iy  : 

**  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apnce, 
The  Water  Rates  weie  shrieking. 
And  in  the  howl  of  Hcftvciir  each  luct- 
Giew  black  as  tb^  were  spcakiogp" 

Our  faces  were  black  and  our  hands  too,  but  we  did  not  take  any  notice:  we 
only  told  him  not  to  gas,  but  to  go  on  mopping ;  and  he  did,  and  we  all  did. 

lUit  more  and  more  water  came  pouring  down.  You  would  not  believe  so 
much  could  come  oft'  one  roof. 

When  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Pettigrew  must  be  awakened  at  all 
hazards,  we  went  and  woke  Alice  to  do  the  fatal  errand. 

When  she  came  back  with  Mis.  Pettigrew  in  a  nightcap  and  a  red  flannel 
petticoat  over  her  nightgown,  we  held  our  breath. 

But  Mrs.  Pettigrew  did  not  even  say,  "  What  on  earth  have  you  children  been 
up  to  now  ? "  as  Oswald  had  feared.  She  simply  sat  down  on  my  bed  and  said, 
"  Oh  dear  \  oh  dear  I  oh  dear  !  '*  ever  so  many  times. 

Then  Denny  said:  "I  once  saw  holes  in  a  cottage  roof.  The  man  told  me 
it  was  done  when  the  water  came  through  the  that(  h.  He  said  if  the  water  lies 
all  about  the  ceiling,  it  breaks  it  down,  but  if  ycni  make  holes,  the  water  will  only 
come  througii  the  holes,  and  you  can  put  j>ails  under  the  holes  to  citcii  it." 

So  we  made  nine  holes  in  the  ceiUr^  with  the  poker,  and  put  pails  and  baths 
.and  tubs  under;  and  now  there  was  not  so  much  water  on  the  floor. 

But  we  had  to  keep  on  working  like  niggers^  and  Mrs. .  Pettigrew  and  Alice 
worked  the  same. 

About  five  in  the  morning  the  rain  stopped,  about  seven  the  water  did  not 
come  in  so  fast,  and  presently  it  only  dripped  slowly.    Our  task  was  done. 

This  is  the  only  time  I  was  ever  up  ail  night.  I  wish  it  happened  oftener. 
We  did  not  go  back  lo  Ijed  then,  but  dressed  and  went  down.  We  all  went  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoon  though,  quite  wiihuut  mcatung  to. 

Oswald  went  up  on  the  roof  before  breakfast  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  hole 
where  the  rain  had  come  in.  He  did  not  find  any  hole^  but  he  found  the 
cricket-ball  jammed  in  the  top  of  a  gutter-pipe,  which  he  afterwaids  knew  ran 
down  inside  the  wall  of  the  house  and  joined  the  moat  below.  It  seems  a  silly 
dodge,  but  so  it  was. 

\\\-\vr\  the  men  went  up  after  breaklast  to  see  what  had  caused  the  flood,  they 
said  there  must  have  been  a  good  half-foot  of  water  on  the  leads  the  night  before 
for  it  to  have  risen  high  tiioUL'h  to  alx)vc  the  edge  of  the  lead,  and  of  course 
when  it  got  above  the  leul  ilicie  was  nothing  to  stop  it  running  down  under  it 
and  soaking  through  the  ceiling.  The  parapet  and  *  the  roofs  kept  it  from  tumbling 
off  down  the  sides  of  the  house,  in  the  natural  way.  They  said  there  must  have 
been  some  obstruction "  in  the  pipe  which  ran  down  into  the  house;  but 
whatever  it  was  the  water  had  washed  it  away,  for  they  put  wires  down,  and  the 
pi  I      as  quite  clear. 

While  we  were  being  told  this,  Oswald's  trembling  fingers  felt  at  the  wet 
cnrkcth  ill  m  his  jacket  pocket.  And  he  knnv.  Rut  he  could  not  tell.  He  heard 
them  wonderiiiL'  what  the  "obstruction"  could  have  been,  and  all  the  time  he 
had  the  "  obstruction  "  in  his  pocket,  and  never  said  a  single  word. 
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I  do  not  5eek  to  defend  lum.  But  it  really  was  an  awful  thing  to  have  been 
the  cause  of ;  and  Mrs.  Peitigrew  is  but  harsh  and  hasty.  But  this^  as  Oswald 
knows  too  well,  is  no  excuse  for  his  silent  conduct. 

Albert  s  uncle,  who  js  .1  great  friend  of  ours,  (  aiiie  back  that  day.  At  tea-time 
he  was  raiiier  silent  too.  At  Usl  he  looked  upon  us  witli  a  glance  full  of 
intelligence,  and  said: — ' 

"There  was  a  queer  thing  happened  yesterday.  You  know  theie  was  an 
anting  competition.  The  pen  was  kept  full  on  purpose.  Some  mischievous 
busybody  went  and  opened  the  sluices  and  let  all  the  water  out  The  Anglers* 
holiday  was  sjwiled.  No — the  rain  wouldn't  have  sjioiled  it  anyhow,  Alice. 
Anglers  /ik^  rain.  The  Rose  and  Crown  dinner  wa^  liah  of  it  wasted  because  the 
anglers  %vere  so  hiri(ju»  that  a  lot  of  them  took  the  next  train  to  town.  And — 
this  is  the  worst  ol  all — a  barge,  that  was  on  the  mud  in  the  jicn  hclow,  was  lifted 
and  jammed  across  the  river ;  then  the  water  tilted  her  over,  and  her  cargo  is  on 
:he  river  bottom.   It  was  cools." 

During  this  speech  there  were  four  of  us  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  our 
agitated  glances.  Some  of  us  tried  bread  and  butter,  but  it  seemed  dry  and 
difficult,  and  those  who  tried  tea  choked  and  spluttered,  and  were  sorry  they  had 
not  let  it  alone. 

When  the  speech  sto|tped  Alice  said  :  "  It  was  us." 

And  with  the  deepest  feelin^N  she  and  the  rest  of  US  told  all  alx)ut  it.  Oswald 
did  not  .say  much.  He  was  lurnin^;  the  ob.-»iruction "  round  and  round  in  his 
pocket,  and  wishing  with  all  his  sentiments  tliat  he  had  owned  up  like  a  man 
when  Albert's  uncle  asked  him  before  tea  to  tell  him  all  about  what  had  happened 
during  the  night. 

When  they  had  ti^d  all,  Albert's  uncle  told  us  four  still  more  plainly  exactly 
what  we  had  done,  and  how  much  pleasure  we  had  six)iled,  and  how  much  of 

my  father's  money  wc  had  wasted — because  he  would  have  to  pav  for  the  ronls 
being  got  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  if  they  could  be — and  if  not,  for  the 
price  of  the  coals.    And  we  saw  it 

And  when  he  had  done  .Mice  burst  out  crying  over  her  plate,  and  said;  "  It*8 
no  use  I  we  have  tried  to  be  good  since  we've  been  down  here.  You  don't  know 
how  we've  tried  1  And  it's  all  no  use.  I  believe  we  are  the  wickedest  children  in 
the  whole  world,  and  I  wish  we  were  all  dead  I " 

This  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  and  of  course  the  rest  of  US  were  all  very 
shockeil.  But  Oswald  could  not  help  looking  at  Albert's  uncle  to  see  how  he 
would  tike  it. 

He  Slid  very  gravely:  "My  dear  Kiddie,  you  ought  to  he  sorrv  —  I  wish  you 
to  be  sorry  for  what  you've  done.  And  you  will  be  punished  tor  it."  (\Ve  were: 
our  pocket-money  was  stopped,  we  were  forbidden  to  go  near  the  river,  besides 
impositions  miles  long.)  "But,"  he  went  on,  *'you  mustn*t  give  up  trying  to  be 
good.   You  are  extremely  naughty  and  tiresome,  as  you  know  very  well." 

Noel  began  to  cry  at  about  this  time. 

"But  you  are  not  the  wickedest  children  in  the  world,  by  any  means." 
Then  he  stood  tip  nnd  straiLihtened  his  coll.ir  ;!nd  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
•You're  very  unhappy  now,"  he  said,  "and  you  deserve  to  be.    But  1  will  say 

one  tliint;  to  \(>u." 

Then  he  .said  a  tiling  which  Oswald,  at  least,  will  never  forget  (though  but 
little  he  deserved  it,  with  the  obstruction  in  his  pocket,  unowned-up-to  all  the  time). 

He  said:  "I  have  known  you  all  for  four  years — and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  how  many  scrapes  IVe  seen  you  in  and  out  of;  but  I've  never  known  one  of 
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you  tell  a  lie,  and  I've  never  known  one  of  you  do  a  mean  or  dishonourable 
action.  And  when  you  haw  done  wrong  you  arc  always  sorry.  Now  ihis  is 
souietiiing  to  stand  firm  oii,    \  ou  11  learn  to  be  good  in  the  otlicr  ways  some  day.  " 

He  took  his  hands  out  uf  his  pockets,  and  his  face  looked  different^  so  ibat 
three  of  the  four  giuhy  creatures  knew  he  was  no  longer  adamant,  and  they  threw 
themselves  into  his  arms.  Dora,  Denny,  Daisy  and  H.O.  of  coune  were  not  in 
it,  and  I  think  they  thanked  their  stars.  Oswald  did  not  embrace  Albert's  uncle. 
He  stood  there  and  made  up  his  mind  he  would  go  for  a  soldier.  He  gave  the 
wet  ball  one  last  squee/.e,  and  took  his  hand  out  of  his  |x>cket,  and  said  a  few 
words  before  going  to  enlist. 

He  saitl  :  The  others  //iiiv  deserve  what  you  say.  I  /ii>/>e  they  do,  I'm  sure 
Ikit  /  don't,  bcc.i'isL  It  was  my  rotten  » lickct-ball  that  stopiKrd  up  the  pipt-,  and 
aiused  the  midnighl  tluod  in  our  lx.'droom.  And  1  knew  it  quite  early  lliis 
morning.    .\nd  I  didn't  own  up."* 

Oswald  stood  there  covered  with  shame,  and  he  could  feel  the  hateful  cricket- 
ball  heavy  and  cold  against  the  top  of  his  leg,  through  the  pocket 

Albert's  uncle  said— and  his  voice  made  Oswald  hot  all  over,  but  not  with 
shauK    he  said  : — 

I  shall  not  tell  you  what  he  said  ;  it  is  no  one's  business  but  Oswald's  ;  only 
I  will  own  it  m.ide  Oswald  not  quite  so  anxious  to  run  away  for  a  soldier  as  he 

had  be(  n  hi  fore. 

That  owning  up  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did.  They  did  put  thit  in  the 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  though  it  was  not  a  kind  or  generous  act,  and  did  no 
good  to  ony  one  or  anything,  exc  ept  Oswald's  own  inside  fe^ings  I  must  say  I 
think  they  might  have  let  it  alone.  Oswald  would  rather  foiget  it,  especially  as 
Dicky  wrote  it  in,  and  put  this: — 

**Os:vald  acted  a  lie,  which  he  knows  is  as  Ixid  as  telling  one.  But  he  owned 
up  when  he  needn't  have,  and  this  lessens  his  sin.  We  think  he  was  a  thorough 
brick  to  do  it." 

Alice  scratched  this  out  afterwards,  and  wrote  tlu-  record  of  the  incident  in 
more  flatterin-^  terms  l?tit  Dtrkv  had  used  father".-*  ink,  and  sAe  us'.:d  Mrs. 
iV'tligrew's,  so  any  one  tan  le  id  ///j  underneath  tiie  scralching-ouls. 

The  others  were  awfully  friendly  to  Oswald,  to  show  they  agreed  with  Albeit*$ 
uncle  in  thinking  I  deserved  as  much  share  as  any  one  in  any  praise  there  might 
be  going. 

It  was  Dora  who  said  it  all  came  from  my  (quarrelling  with  Notil  about  that 
nasty  cricket-ball,  but  Alice  gently  yet  firmly  made  her  shut  up. 

I  let  Noel  hav<'  the  1>nll.  It  had  Ivccn  thoroughly  soaked,  but  it  dried  all 
right.     Hut  it  could  never  be  the  same  to  me  after  wliat  //  had  done,  and  wlial 

y  had  dune. 

I  hope  you  will  try  to  agree  with  .Allx-rt's  uncle,  and  not  think  foul  scorn  of 
Oswald  because  of  this  story.  Perhaps  you  have  done  things  nearly  as  bad 
yourself  sometimes,  if  you  have  you  will  know  how  owning  up  soothes  the 
savage  breast  and  alleviates  the  gnawings  of  remorse.  If  you  have  never  done 
naughty  .icts,  I  expect  it  is  only  because  you  have  never  had  the  sense  to  think 
of  anything. 

£.  Nesbit. 
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THEY  had  told  her  that  only  an  o|x?ration  could  save  her  life,  and  that  it 
must  l)e  performed  at  once.  The  voice  of  the  physician  who  first  spoke 
seemed  a  trifle  strained  and  unnatural  as  he  delivered  this  decision.  He 
hesitated  jx^rceptibly  over  his  words,  and  his  eyes  moved  restlessly  as  she  fastened 
hers  ui>on  them.  Even  in  the  sudden  mental  panic  that  had  .seized  her,  and 
which  she  was  controlling  so  well,  she  realised  his  discomfort,  and  felt -a  vague 
gratitude  for  the  sympathy  that  caused  it. 

It  could  not  be  easy,  she  reflected,  to  tell  a  young  woman  for  whom  life  held 
as  much  as  it  did  for  her  that  a  mortal  disease  had  fastened  on  her.  She,  who 
had  always  analysed  herself  and  others,  discovered  that  even  at  this  crisis  she  was 
dreamily  trying  to  follow  the  mental  proce.ss  of  the  famous  surgeon,  who  had  begun 
to  roam  restlessly  alx)ut  the  room. 

"  He  will  say  nothing  for  a  moment,"  she  thought.  *'  He  is  giving  me  time  to 
pull  myself  together.  I  can,  but  I  do  need  the  time.  He  needs  it  too.  He  has 
had  to  tell  a  woman  who  is  young  and  rich,  one  who  is  ambitious  and  in  love, 
something  that  may  mean  the  loss  of  all  these  things.  He  has  made  her  feel  as 
if  the  world  were  slipping  under  her  feet.  The  only  thing  that  may  save  her— 
the  knife.  My  work  must  stop,  my  friends  must  stand  by  helplessly.  Even  Jack 
can  do  nothing  for  me  —dear  Jack,  who  would  do  anything  .  .  .  ." 

The  objects  in  the  room  grew  suddenly  dim.  She  sank  deei>er  into  the  big 
chair  that  held  her,  while  despair,  sudden  and  unreasoning,  filled  her  soul.  The 
question  which  has  so  often  come  to  men  and  women  in  agony,  through  all  time, 
rose  in  her.  Why,  oh,  why  had  existence  begun  at  all,  if  it  must  end  like  this? 
To  her  the  grim  implacability  of  fate  was  as  awful  a  revelation  as  if  she  were  the 
only  one  to  whom  it  had  ever  come.  To  be  projected  into  the  world  through  no 
volition  of  one's  own  ;  to  be  danced  al>out  like  a  puppet  on  a  string  ;  to  have  the 
body  to  which  one  is  tied  .seized  by  disease,  and  to  l)e  forced  to  watch  one's 
own  decay,  helpless  to  arrest  or  avert  it— that  was  a  horror  before  which  the  soul 
itself  must  shrink. 

Her  strong  soul  was  appalled  by  the  prospect.  Many  had  leaned  on  it  in  the 
course  of  her  young  life,  whose  brightness  had  not  made  her  heedless  of  the  gloom 
in  which  some  have  to  walk.  Her  strength  had  never  failed  them ;  but  in  this 
tragedy  it  was  failing  herself,  and  she  found  no  helper.     She  had  made  her 
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appointment  with  the  specialists,  and  had  come  to  them  without  a  word,  even  to 
those  who  were  nearest  to  her.  "Why  should  I  go  to  them  with  nn  trouble?" 
she  had  asked  herself.  It  may  not  he  what  I  fear,  and  I  should  alarm  them 
tmnecessarily.    If  it  is — ^well,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  them  when  I 

know  myself." 

She  thoui;ht  of  them  now — at  least,  she  thonglu  of  jack.  Was  it  only  last 
June  they  hud  been  married?  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  always  l>een  together,  as 
if  they  had  always  belonged  to  each  other,  as  if  life  had  only  really  begun  when 
she  met  him.  He  came  vividly  before  her — ga>',  debonair,  his  brown  eyes  full  of 
the  tenderness  she  knew  so  well.  She  pictured  the  change  that  would  come  in 
them  when  she  told  him — the  thought  wrung  from  her  what  her  own  suffering 
had  not  done.  She  groaned,  and  the  three  physicians  at  once  assumed  an  air  of 
professional  interest. 

In  the  interval  of  silence  they  had  worn  their  usual  calm.  They  were  suave, 
polished,  hopdul.  In  this  atmosphere  of  cool,  scientific  interest,  the  woman's  will 
asserted  itself,  and  she  set  her  teeth  with  the  determination  to  meet  these  men 
with  a  calmness  equal  to  their  own.  She  asked  that  the  operation  might  be 
performed  three  days  later,  and  found  them  thoroughly  in  accord  with  her  wish  to 
have  the  matter  hastened.  Every  detail  was  arranged;  the  strain  was  lightened 
to  the  extent  of  a  mild  professional  jest  or  two,  dropped  with  the  friendly  wish  to 
convince  her  that  the  situation  was  not  hopelessly  tragic.  Then  she  went  to  her 
carrbge,  while  three  pairs  of  eyes  looked  after  her,  and  then  at  each  other,  with 
an  expression  it  was  well  she  did  not  see.  She  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
home,  and,  drawing  her  furs  around  her,  gave  herself  again  tn  reflection. 
Unconsciously  she  drooped  forward  a  little  in  her  seat,  staring  at  the  falling  snow 
outside  with  eyes  which  hardly  saw  the  streets  and  scenes  through  which  she 
passed  At  one  point  in  the  journey  up  town  the  carriage  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  a  sudden  congestion  of  traffic,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  it.  Her 
beautiful  face,  outlined  against  the  dark  collar  of  her  fur  coat,  and  framed  by  the 
cairtage  window,  drew  the  eyes  of  another  woman  who  stood  at  the  curb  waiting 
for  an  opening  in  the  lines  of  vehicles.  She,  too,  was  njiserable ;  but  something 
in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  looking  over  her  head  made  her  forget  her  own 
burden  in  a  .sudden  thrill  of  unselfish  sympathy. 

Nevertheless,  she  might  have  failed  to  recognise  the  face  had  she  seen  it  three 
hours  later,  when  Mrs.  Jack  Imboden  turned  it  toward  the  young  Englishman 
whom  her  hostess  of  the  evening  had  assigned  to  take  her  in  to  dinner.  She 
herself  knew  that  she  never  had  looked  better,  and  Jack  had  confirmed  this 
conviction  when  he  folded  her  wrap  about  her  as  they  were  leaving  home.  She 
had  told  him  nothing  of  the  afternoon's  experience;  she  could  not,  she  discovered. 
There  were  limitations  even  to  her  courage.  She  rould  dress,  she  could  meet  a 
dinner  engagement,  she  could  look  her  Ixist  and  be  her  brightest  —that  much  she 
could  and  \v<nild  force  herself  to  do.  But  tell  Jack — no,  not  yet.  Pcrliaps  after 
all  slie  could  arrange  it  so  that  he  need  not  know. 

bhe  was  aroused  from  her  reverie  by  the  soil  laugiiter  of  the  young  l^nglishman 
at  her  side  That  »  delicious,'*  he  said,  appreciatively ;  and  she  became  conscious 
that  she  had  been  talking  brightly,  as  usual,  and  that  what  she  had  just  said  was 
rather  clever.  Jack  had  caught  it,  too,  and  was  looking  at  her  with  the  expression 
she  most  loved  to  see  in  hb  qres— a  look  of  proud  and  tender  proprietorship. 
Her  own  expression  changed  so  suddenly  that  both  men  noticed  it,  and  Eftingham, 
the  Englishman,  commented  upon  it  the  next  morning  as  he  was  giving  an  account 
of  the  dinner  to  his  cousin. 
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"Mrs.  Jack  Iinhodcn,  who  wrote  that  clever  society  novel  last  year,  u-as  in 
her  best  form,"'  he  said.  **  Hut  for  all  that,  I  dnn'i  heHeve  she  is  hapj)y.  I  can  t 
explain  it,  hut  every  now  and  ihen  there  was  N>uielhing  -  anil  once  she  Ir.iikvd  at 
Imlxjdcn  in  ihc  stran<;est  way.  Do  you  suppose  ihey  luve  quarrelled,  or  liiai  lie 
is  not  treating  her  ri^'Iit.^'" 

His  cousin,  the  Honourable  Cuthbert  Effingham,  yawned  widely.  He  had  not 
met  Mrs.  Imbodcn,  and  the  .Huliject  did  not  especially  interest  him. 

*' The  germ  of  an  idea/'  evolved  during  the  dinner  that  evening,  developed 
well,  lly  taking  Jack's  partner  into  her  confidence,  a  rapid  ^change  of  telegrams 
between  the  Ivist  and  West  made  Mrs,  Iml)oden\s  plan  succeed  so  well  that  she 
drove  with  her  husband  to  thr  station  the  day  l)efore  the  operation,  and  saw  him 
whirled  awav  in  a  W  estward  Wound  train.  He  had  rrlK  11(  <1  loudly  over  going  ;  the 
subtle  instinct  Uiat  is  the  twin  of  perfect  love  hail  i*»ld  lum  something  was  wrong. 
Once  or  twice  she  had  almost  faltered,  almost  confessed — it  would  have  been  so 
great  a  comfort  to  have  him  to  lean  upon.  But  she  had  sent  him  away,  playing 
her  part  perfectly  until  the  end. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  that  last  night, — ^she  thought  of  it,  somehow,  as 
the  hst  night,  absolutely.  Her  mental  pro<  ess  refused  to  go  beyond  the  events  of 
the  next  day  ;  and  though  she  did  not  allow  her  thoughts  to  t  ike  on  more  than  a 
hvfxithetical  forel>oding  of  death,  s!v  made  her  will,  gave  definite  instructions  to 
the  friends  wiio  were  now  aware  of  what  was  to  take  place,  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Jack,  wiiii  h  was  to  be  mailed  to  him,  "  unless,"  as  she  put  it  to  her  maid, 
"  within  three  days  I  myself  give  you  instructions  to  the  contrary." 

The  great  surgeon  came  in  the  evening.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  woman 
as  well  as  in  the  case.  He  persuaded  her  to  take  a  sleeping  draught,  mixing  it 
himself  with  a  solicitude  which  would  have  suqnised  his  colleagues  had  they  seen  it 

"  You  must  slee[)  well  to-night,  you  know,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  you  would  not 
do  it  without  this.  You'd  say  you  would,  and  you  would  try,  but  you  n'Ould  lie 
awake  all  night  and  think — which  would  be  bad  for  you." 

It  was  a  long  speecli  for  the  <4r<*at  surgeon.  He  wn«;  a  little  surprised  at 
himself,  and  was  .«.lill  ujorc  so  when  late  that  night  he  found  himself  giving  his 
wife  the  history  of  the  case.  It  w;is  his  rule  not  to  carry  professional  matters  into 
his  home,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  broken  it  when  he  saw  the  tears  his  remarks 
called  forth. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  brave,"  he  said,  looking  down  encouragingly  at 
Mrs.  Imboden  the  next  day,  a  moment  before  the  ana;sthetic  was  administered. 
"You  will  be  that,  I  know.    But  you  must  be  hopeful.   We  are  going  to  bring 

you  throimh  all  ri^ht." 

'I  Ik  s;itiirau  (1  cone  Settled  over  her  face,  and  the  sweet  fumes  of  the  anaesthetic 
liiied  licr  nostrils  antl  crept  into  her  lungs. 

"  Take  a  deep  bre.iih, '  she  heard  a  voice  say.  *"  Take  a  deep  breath,  and 
count.    Begin  with  one,  and  count  as  long  as  you  can." 

She  counted  steadily  to  eight,  drawing  in  the  fumes  with  each  breath,  and, 
unconsciously,  breathing  as  little  as  possible.  At  nine  a  sudden  panic  came  upon 
her.  Her  strong  will  broke,  and  a  sense  of  darkness  and  horror  filled  her.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  shriek,  and  a  great  cold  wave  seemed  to  lift  her  and  carry 
her  away.  She  heard  some  one  say  "twehe  -  thirteen — fourteen  " — and  her  heart 
was  filled  with  ]>!tv  for  a  wretclu'd  woman,  who,  far  off  in  anotlier  world,  was 
suffering.  The  word.-»  Hccmed  to  be  forced  by  a  tremendous  will  from  a  Inaly  in 
agony.  "  Seven  -le—e  -  n,"  "eighteen,"  "n — i — ne — te  -  en, '  moaned  the  distant 
voice.    Then  all  was  blackness  and  oblivion. 
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U  hen  she  again  liecame  conscious  of  her  own  identity  she  wns  one  of  a  vast 
niiml)er  of  souh.  tloitnig  through  a  long,  dnrk  valley,  at  the  disiarjl  end  of  which 
gleamed  a  ray  of  light.  She  seemed,  like  the  others,  to  he  proiH.'lling  herself 
toivard  this  light  with  the  dimly  defined  conception  that  it  marked  her  objective 
point  But  the  journey  was  endless.  Centuries  seemed  to  pass,  empires  to  rise 
and  iall,  worlds  to  appear  and  disappear  as  she  travelled  on.  At  first  all  was 
silence;  then  the  air  was  61led  with  :i  low  moon,  increasing  in  violence  as  she  drew 
near  the  end  of  the  valley,  until  it  swelled  to  a  vast  diaiKison  of  human  agony. 
Before  the  horror  of  it  her  brain  reeled  :  she  grasped  blindly  at  the  shadowy  forms 
about  her.  hut  each  swept  on  unswervmgly.  She  felt  herself  falling,  and  as  she 
sank,  tiie  cuuviclron  settled  upon  her  that  this  was  at  last  the  end.  She  did  not 
know  why,  but  she  realised  that  if  she  lost  her  place  in  that  dim  procession  she 
would  never  get  back  into  the  brightness  of  the  world  she  was  seeking.  She  must 
wander  for  ever  alone  in  darkness. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  rich  and  musical,  spoke  beside  her.  It  was  a  deep,  strong 
baritone — a  human  voice.  It  rose  and  fell  sofdy,  j>ersistently.  She  did  not  hear 
the  words,  hut  she  knew  at  once  that  it  was  meant  for  her,  tiMt  it  was  striving  to 
reach  her  and  help  her.  To  its  humanity  and  sympathy  slie  resjionded  .is  a 
frightcnt  tl  <  iiild  in  the  dark  resj)onds  to  the  touch  of  its  mother's  hand.  She  felt 
strong,  well  poised,  resolute.  She  found  herself  again  a  part  of  the  throng  around 
her,  hurrying  towards  the  light,  which  grew  brighter  as  they  approached  the  exit  from 
the  valley.  Through  it  all  the  voice  remained  beside  her,  uplifting  and  sustaining. 
As  it  grew  stronger  the  whole  valley  seemed  to  her  to  be  full  of  it,  but  the  other 
shadows  took  no  heed.  The  conviction  strengthened  that  it  was  for  her  alone  - 
that  she  alone  heard  it.  A  buoyant  ho|x,*  and  strength  took  j)ossession  of  her,  and 
the  appalling  sense  of  loneliness  departed.  She  floiUed  calmly  onward,  out  of  tlie 
dense  gloom  into  a  grey  twilight,  then  at  last  through  the  great  arch  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  and  into  a  broad  green  field  over  which  lay  the  blessed  light  of  day. 

As  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  brightness  around  her,  she  saw  that  the 
light  came  not  from  a  sun,  but  from  a  brilliant  dome  arching  over  the  field,  and 
from  which  radiated  myriads  of  golden  wires  converging  to  a  vast  instrument  in 
the  centre.  These  wires  threw  out  blinding  and  many-coloured  lights.  At  the 
instrument  sat  a  woman  of  heroic  size,  in  flowing  white  robes  that  melted  into  the 
1»riIIiancc  around  ht  r.  Her  prcat  face  was  calm.  Ik  autiful,  benign.  On  the  green- 
sward in  front  of  her  were  thousands  of  men,  wt»nu  n  and  little  children.  Each  was 
dressed  m  white,  each  face  was  distorted,  and  from  each  «)[ien  mouth  came  cries  of 
agony.  From  time  to  time  the  ranks  parted,  and  one  person  was  swept  into  the 
space  directly  before  the  instrument.  The  mighty  hand  of  the  woman  sitting  there 
struck  a  key,  and  as  the  note  sounded  one  of  the  wires  faded,  and  the  shrieking, 
foremost  figure  sank  from  sight. 

Florence  Imboden  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  and  looketl  at  those 
near  ht  r,  forixetting  her  own  physici!  ^nfferinu;  in  the  sight  of  tlv  irs  She  scrmed 
to  understand  at  once  what  it  all  meant,  and  she  atccpted  witlitnit  (|tkstion  the 
expbnation  tliat  suggested  itself,  .is  one  .accepts  the  strange  experiences  that  come 
in  dreams. 

*'This  is  the  World  of  Pain,"  she  tokl  herself,  "and  these  are  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  whose  tortured  bodies  are  lying  on  operating  tables  in  our  world  below. 
The  surgeons  tell  us  when  we  come  liack  that  we  have  not  sufiered— but  we  do, 

we  do  !  " 

TIk  young  girl  standing  next  to  her  was  suddenly  swept  by  sonv  in\i  ilile  force 
to  the  open  space  before  the  instrument.    The  woman  left  behind  knew  that  her 
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time  was  coining,  and  braced  herself  to  meet  it.  But  fear,  hideous,  sickening, 
demoralising,  again  claimed  her.  The  head  of  the  woman  at  the  instrument  bent  to 
her,  and  slic  felt  herself  (nropelled  forward.  The  pandcnKjuiuni  around  her  grew 
wilder.  Slie  realised  now  that  the  distant  echo  of  it  was  what  she  had  heard  in  her 
journey  through  the  valley.  She  saw  the  mighty  hand  before  her  move  towards  the 
key,  and  lier  eyes  followed  it.  The  surfaee  of  the  key  was  a  transjxircnt  crystal. 
l.,ooking  thrauL;h,  she  saw  a  room,  bare,  marble  lined,  with  a  table  in  the  centre 
around  which  were  grouped  hail  a  dozen  wiiiic- robed  ligurcs.  Four  were  men  and 
two  were  women — nurses.  On  the  table  lay  a  figure.  As  she  looked,  the  cone 
in  the  hand  of  one  was  lilted;  a  sudden  stir  of  excitement  was  noticeable  in  the 
tense  circle.  Under  the  raised  cone  she  saw  her  own  face,  white,  still,  terrible. 
Tliere  was  a  quick  rush  to  and  fro,  the  body  was  raised,  somediing  that  looked  like 
a  galvanic  Ixittcry  was  prodii«\  d  and  used.  The  great  surgeon  turned  from  the 
table  and  threw  up  his  haiid  in  a  gesture  of  hopelessness. 

The  mighty  finL^er  at  the  instrument  moved  implacably  towards  the  key,  hhuiimg 
off  the  glimpse  into  the  world  below.  She  felt  herself  sinking,  going,  when  again 
the  wonderful  voice  that  had  sustanied  her  sounded  in  her  ear — melodious,  golden, 
with  musical  inflections  never  heard  in  any  other  world,  but  never  to  be  forgotten 
now.   Thb  time  she  could  hear  the  words. 

"C'.ive  her  strength  for  the  ordeal  before  her,  and  if  it  be  Thy  will  restore  her  to 
the  life  in  which  she  has  done  so  much  good,  to  the  husband  whom  she  has  so 
greatly  ble^scil.    We  ask  it  in  the  nam''  .  .  .  ." 

She  rais<  d  her  iiead  Without  fcir,  atul  looked  into  the  calm  eyes  ol  the  woman 
at  the  instrument.  The  voice  weiii  on.  bhc  heard  the  words  no  longer,  liui  liiose 
to  which  she  had  listened  were  enough.  She  would  live.  She  would  live  for 
Jack,  '*the  husband  whom  she  had  greatly  blessed."  Some  benign,  some  powerful 
inJIuence  was  behind  her,  strengthening  and  upholding  her.   She  would  live. 

"She  b  coming  round  at  last,''  said  a  voice  softly. 

"That  was  a  close  call,  doctor,"  said  another.  "1  never  saw  a  closer  one.  I 
was  certain  for  a  few  seconds  that  the  pulse —  -  ' 

She  ojK-ned  her  eyes.  The  white-walled  room  was  uhirlintj  round  her.  1  .ues, 
vaguely  tViiniliar,  ap]x-ared  and  dis;i()peared.  One,  mist-likc  .it  tlr>t,  grathully  aiiajjcd 
ilseh  mio  ihe  (eature-->  of  the  great  surgeon.    His  stern  eyes  ainiled  at  her. 

"  It's  alt  over,"  he  remarked  tersely.    **  Now  you  have  only  to  get  well.'* 

**  Doctor,"  she  said  dreamily,  "  there  is  a  soul — there  is  a  soul.  I  have  never 
felt  certain  of  it  before.  And  that  voice — ^that  wonderful  voice  that  saved  me — the 
voice  that  prayed !   Whose  was  it  ? " 

She  saw  them  smile  a  little  at  her  seeming  incoherence. 

''Never  mind,  dear  Mrs.  Imboden:  that's  the  ether,"  one  of  the  nurses  said 
gently. 

But  she  persisted  and  ([uesiioned  until  the  surgeon  himself  came  to  her  l)edsidc 

"Who  prayed?*'  she  asked:  "who  was  it  that  prayed?** 

He  laid  lightly  on  hers  the  steady  hand  that  had  worked  so  well  for  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  as  one  speaks  to  a  fretful  child. 

"l>ear  Mrs.  Imboden,"  he  said  soothingly,  "you  must  lie  very  quiet  Don*t 
talk.  Don't  think.  As  for  this  voii  e  of  yours — there  Ills  l)een  no  praying  here.** 
1  le  drew  on  his  glovcs  as  he  added,  with  professional  pride,  We  have  been 
working." 

.She  rec  lined  strenLjih  ra|)idly,  and  some  of  her  old  time  brightness  antl  buoyancy 
came  with  it.  liut  when  the  news  ol  the  accident  in  which  Jack  Imboden  had 
met  his  death  was  flashed  to  his  New  York  home,  the)  kept  it  from  her  as  long 
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as  they  cLired  Before  this  double  traj^edy  in  her  life  her  friends  succumbed  in 
silent  despair.  There  was  none  among  them  strong  enough  to  tell  her,  so  they 
delayed  while  she  talked  of  him  constantly  and  counted  the  days  that  must  pass 
before  he  could  return  to  her. 

When  they  finally  told  her,  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  without  comment, 
and  asked  them  to  leave  her  alone.  Through  the  weary  days  and  nights  that 
fi>i!<^wf<l  she  lay  tlure  makiuj;  no  outcry,  no  complaint,  accepting  wliat  was  done 
for  her  without  question— silent,  tense,  automatic. 

"She's  losing  strengili  every  hour,"  said  ihe  day  nurse,  imcasily,  to  one  of  her 
associates.  **  This  has  destroyed  her  only  chance.  They  shouldn't  have  told  her, 
— and  yet  how  could  they  help  it?  She  was  constantly  asking  for  him,  and  the 
anxiety  and  suspense  would  have  been  as  bad  as  the  truth.  Her  courage  might 
have  pulled  her  tfarou^  But  this  ends  it:  she  will  not  have  to  mourn  her 
husband  long." 

As  the  weeks  pa.ssed,  the  same  conviction  came  to  l  lorciice  InilHuUn,  like  a 
flash  of  light  across  a  midnight  sky.  After  all,  what  iiKittrr?  It  would  not  l>c 
long.  In  any  e;i.se  she  might  not  have  li\ed  more  than  a  year  or  two,  and  if  that 
were  so  the  situation  was  as  Jack  himself  would  have  wished  it  to  be.  He  would 
have  felt  that  he  could  not  live  without  her — ^now  she  need  t«ot  live  on  without 
him.  It  was  well.  Only  a  short  time,  and  they  would  be  together.  But  would 
thty  1  I'he  cjuestion  loomed  suddenly  before  her,  black,  forbidding,  shutting  out 
the  light  that  had  entered  her  soul. 

\\in;I(l  they?  Was  there  a  hereafter?  \Vas  the  soul  immortal ?^ — or  was  <leath 
merely  the  sinking  ol  the  mortal  into  tliat  nothing  which  is  poetically  called  eternal 
peace  and  sleep  ? 

In  her  full,  bright  life  she  had  never  before  had  those  questions  come  home  to 
her.  She  had  attended  church,  she  had  freely  given  from  the  abundance  that  was 
hers,  she  had  felt  deep  respect  for  the  aims  and  teachings  of  religion  and  for  the 
convictions  of  h*  r  religious  friendSv  But  in  her  soul  she  was  conscious  that  she 
did  not  kth':.'  tliat  she  had  never  been  convinced  -that  religion  wa>  not  the  vital 
thing  to  her  it  was  to  some  Others.  Now  her  heart  cried  out  for  faith,  for 
conviction,  for  immortality. 

"  If  I  could  be  certain  of  meeting  Jack  again,  '  she  breathed,  '*  how  cheerfully, 
how  gbdly  I  could  bear  whatever  comes  I " 

She  recalled  the  firm  conviction  in  which  she  had  come  back  to  life  after  her 
operation.  "There  is  a  soul,  there  is  a  soul,"  she  had  told  the  doctors,  with  her 
mind  full  of  that  experience  in  the  upper  world,  her  ears  still  hearing  the  tones  of 
that  marvellous  voice.  Tliey  had  smiled  over  her  words,  telling  her  the  episode 
was  merely  an  ether  vision  and  a  common  one  at  that.  No  doubt  they  were 
right,  she  toM  herself.  The  shock  of  Jack's  death  had  pulled  her  down  from  any 
spirit'jnl  ht  iuht>  she  might  have  reached  to  the  earthly  plane  on  which  her  only 
need  w;i.s  tlie  sound  of  his  voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand.  The  mysterious  voice 
tiad  haunted  her  for  a  few  days.  She  had  thought  of  it — dreamed  of  it ;  but  now 
that,  too,  was  gone. 

She  was  getting  out  of  touch  with  every  human  thing — ^worse  than  that,  with 
every  spiritual  thing.  This,  at  last,  was  a'^ony.  What  had  gone  before  was  nothing. 
She  was  alone,  hideously  alone.  She  had  called  on  dod,  and  heard  no  answer. 
She  tried  to  pray,  and  the  prayers  seemed  hollow  mockery.  She  sank  into 
letlurgie  despair. 

Ellingham  lound  her  so  one  day  when  he  had  begged  to  see  her  for  a  moment. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  her  illness,  as  he  had  unexpectedly  .sailed 
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for  England  the  day  after  her  oj)cralion  was  performed,  blie  had  always  liked  the 
symputhctic,  clean-souled,  ascetic  young  Englishman,  and  she  found  herself  sjx'aking 
to  him  as  she  had  spoken  to  no  one  else. 

"You  believe  in  a  hereafter,  do  you  notP"  asked  wistfully,  while  he  was 
studying,  with  a  sense  of  shock,  the  great  changes  in  her. 

He  flushed  a  little,  with  the  Englishman's  disinclination  to  touch  lii>on  the 
subjects  most  sacred  to  him;  but  something  in  her  eyes  and  &ce  made  him 
respond  simply  and  fully. 

"  Dear  Mrs,  Imbodcu, '  he  said,  "  I  do  indeed.  The  faith  I  have  in  God  and 
heaven  is  very  near  to  me.  You  know,"  he  added  slowly,  "  I  am  preparing  for 
the  Church,  and  I  am  here  to  study  with  a  dear  friend  who  has  helped  me  more 
than  any  I  have  ever  known.  If  you  have  doubts — ^if  you  are  looking  for  strength 
and  conviction,  he  can  help  you,  I  am  sure.  He  is  a  wonderful  man.  Will  >'ou 
let  mi  hring  him  to  you,  or,  better  still,  will  you  go  with  me  to  his  church  some 
day  ?  It  is  not  far  up  town,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  see  him  among  his 
peoi)le.  Just  now  he  is  giving  a  series  of  aftenioon  talks;  every  one  of  them  is 
an  ins[)iration.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "  you  would  be  willing  to  dnve  up  there  with 
me  now  ? " 

She  hesitated.  I  have  gone  out  but  a  few  times,  you  know,"  she  said 
doubtfully.  "  I  am  perfectly  able  to  go,  but  it  seems  so  hard  for  me  to  move — 
to  arouse  myself  from  the  condition  of  tethargy  I  am  in.** 

The  tone  and  her  expression  made  Effmgham  unusually  persistent. 

"Come,"  he  urged;  "we'll  sit  at  the  l)ark  of  the  church,  and  nobody  will  see 
us.  You  need  not  see  Livingston  afterwards  unless  you  wish,  although  I  fancy  you 
will  want  to  talk  to  him  when  }on  have  heard  him.    People  usually  do." 

She  allowed  herself  lo  he  i)erMia(le<J,  and  they  drove  up  town  together  to  the 
little  church,  tucked  modestly  out  of  the  way  in  an  unfashionable  side  street.  The 
winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  church  was  but  dimly  lighted.  As 
they  entered  a  pew  near  the  door,  they  saw  that  all  the  seats  were  filled  by 
shadowy  figures,  leaning  forward  as  if  in  prayer.  They  settled  themselves 
comfortably,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  quiet  and  iK-ace  of  the  place.  Through 
the  door  at  the  rt^^ht  of  the  sanctuary  a  man  came.  She  could  see  his  figure  but 
dimly  in  the  uncertain  light.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  over  the  asi»cmbly, 
and  then  In-^an  to  speak. 

At  the  lust  word,  Florence  Imboden  started  to  her  feet.  The  voice  was  a  dcvp 
baritone,  full  of  musical  inflections,  heard  by  her  but  once  before,  but  not  to  be 
mistaken  when  heard  again«  It  was  the  voice  of  the  World  of  Pain^thc  voice 
that  had  comforted,  the  voice  that  had  saved.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hand% 
while  her  brain  reeled.  Her  mind  was  going  at  last,  she  thought;  no  mind  could 
stand  the  accumulated  liorrors  of  these  last  few  months.  She  tried  to  think  calmly. 
It  was  the  voice-  l)tit  t!ie  othe  r  !ir:<l  l>ecn  onlv  '*  an  ether  vision."  Had  thev  not 
told  her  so?  This  man  was  strani^c  lo  her;  but  that  voite  was  not,  muM  never 
be.  She  irscd  to  l>ray,  l)ut  could  not.  .\  nervous  tremor  conxulseti  iier.  She 
rose  and  groj>ed  her  way  out  of  the  pew.  Effingham,  suddenly  roused  from  his 
absorption,  assisted  her  without  question  into  the  street,  where  her  carriage  stood 
waiting.   She  motioned  the  footman  away. 

"  I  want  the  air,'*  she  said  to  Effingham.  "  Let  us  walk  up  and  down  for  a 
few  moments." 

They  str»jlle<l  along  the  deserted  stn-et,  the  young  Fnglis'mvm  MipfM)rting  her 
with  friendh  s\  nipathy.  He  did  not  sjxak  at  first,  but  as  he  saw  her  grow  calmer 
he  broke  the  silence. 
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"I  am  afraid  you  did  not  like  him,"  he  said,  with  some  disappointment,  "and 
i  am  so  sorry.    I  felt  sure  he  could  help  vdu." 

She  riiade  no  re[)ly,  and  he  went  on  t^ilking  with  the  friendly  purpose  of  giving 
her  tunc  to  collect  herself. 

He  has  helped  me,  as  I  have  told  you,  more  than  any  one  else,  and  I  have 
perfect  confidence  in  him.  I  turn  to  him  not  only  with  my  own  troubles,  but 
with  those  of  my  friends.  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  telling  you,*'  he  went  on,  a 
little  diffidently,  "that  I  took  yours  to  him.  When  I  learned  of  your— your  illness, 
I  went  to  him  the  day  before  sailing  and  asked  him  to  pmy  for  you  during  the 
operation,  which  was  to  \)C  perforrnecl  that  afternoon  at  two.  \\'hen  I  had  been 
in  England  a  week  I  had  a  letter  trom  him.  He  wrote  that  your  c  a^c  had  strongly 
appealed  to  him — had  *  taken  huld  of  him,'  ns  he  put  it.  So  much  j>o,  in  fact, 
he  said,  that  he  had  knelt  down  in  his  study  and  prayed  for  you  for  two  hours 
while  your  operation  was  going  on.    Why,  Mrs.  Imboden  " 

She  reeled  slightly,  but  his  strong  arm  held  her  up.  Her  mind  was  not  going, 
after  all ;  it  grasped  as  mu(  h  of  the  strange  experience  as  she  could  understand. 
She  did  not  know  why  it  should  have  come  to  her  of  all  the  world,  but  she  did 
not  question,  either.  It  was  for  some  great  pur|>ose,  she  kit.  When  the  human 
soul  was  taxerl  Ix  voikI  its  ]Tf}\vers  somcthinij  divine  entered  in  and  helped  it.  She 
was  no  iiKre  alum  whirling  liirough  sjiace,  to  evist  lor  a  little  litne  aiul  perish. 
Behind  the  mystery  of  life  was  some  benign  power — she  did  not  know  what,  but 
she  was  satisfied.  In  these  dark  hours  of  her  life  it  had  given  her  this  proof  that 
it  existed.  She  could  safely  trust  herself  to  it.  She  looked  up  into  l^ngham's 
eyes  with  a  sudden  light  in  hers  which  gladdened  him. 

"Your  friend  can  help  me,"  she  said,  "and  he  shall — more  than  any  one  else 
in  the  whole  world.  He  shall  teach  me,  and  I  will  be]ieve-<I  know  it.  Let  us  go 
to  him  now." 

The  people  were  eoniiniT  ont  of  the  little  <  hun  h  as  they  turned  hark  together. 
They  stood  aside  lor  a  moment  to  kl  the  otiiers  pass.  Off  in  the  darkness  the 
street  lamps  began  lo  twinkle;  above,  the  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  pale  in 
the  twilight.  Florence  Imboden  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  looked  up  at  it.  'Ilie 
tragedy  of  life,  of  which  her  mind  had  been  so  full— what  was  it?  Nothing.  Fear, 
pain,  loneliness — all  these  were  swept  aw  iy  by  the  mental  illumination  that  had 
come  to  her.  The  grim  spectre  of  death  itself  was  a  benign  friend,  waiting 
smilingly  beside  her.  Her  prnyers  were  nnswerf^tl.  It  was  well  with  her — it  was 
to  l>c  well  with  her.  No  matter  what  came,  or  how  lonu  or  short  the  time,  she 
could  bear,  she  could  wait.  This  little  life  was  not  the  end.  There  must  be 
another  world,  another  existence  -complete,  perfect.  She  did  not  know  where,  but 
it  was  somewhere,  and  in  it — ^Jack  was  waiting ! 

Elizabeth  G.  Jord.\h. 
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FLINDERS'  pros|)ects  had"  suddenly  ceased  by  the  productive  marriage  of  a  rich 
uncle  late  in  life  ;  and  then  his  career  Ix^gan.  He  went  to  Egypt  at  the 
time  when  men  who  knew  things  had  their  chance  to  do  things.  His 
information  was  general  and  discursive,  but  he  had  a  real  gift  for  science,  an 
inheritance  from  a  grandfiither  who  received  a  jx;erage  for  abstruse  letters  written 
to  the  Times,  and  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution.  Besides,  he  had  known 
well  and  loved  inadvertently  the  Hon.  Lucy  Gray,  who  kept  a  kind  of  social 
kindergarten  for  confiding  man,  whose  wisdom  was  as  accurate  as  her  face  was 
fair,  her  manners  simple,  and  her  tongue  demure  and  biting. 

Egypt  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  man  like  Flinders,  and  he  always  said  that 
his  going  there  was  the  one  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
inspiration  was  that  of  Lucy  (Iray.  She  had  purposely  thrown  him  in  the  way  of 
General  Duncan  I'asha,  who,  making  a  reputation  in  Egypt,  had  l)een  rewarded  by 
a  good  command  in  England  and  a  K.C.  H. 

After  a  talk  with  the  General,  who  had  spent  his  Egyptian  days  in  the 
agreeable  strife  with  native  premiers  and  hesitating  Khedives,  Flinders  rose  elated, 
with  his  mission  in  his  hand.  After  the  knock-down  i)low  his  uncle  had  given 
him,  he  was  in  a  fighting  mood.  General  Duncan's  tale  had  come  at  the 
psychological  moment,  and  hot  with  inspiration  he  had  gone  straight  off  to  Lucy 
Gray  with  a  Cook's  ticket  in  his  pocket,  and  told  her  he  was  going  to  spend  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  pasha  and  the  fellah.  When  she  asked  him  a  little 
bitingly  what  form  his  disciplined  energy  would  take,  he  promptly  answered : 
"  Irrigation  !" 

She  laughed  in  his  face  softly.     "  What  do  you  know  about  irrigation  ? "  she 
asked. 

"I  can  learn  it— it's  the  game  to  play. out  there,  I'm  sure  of  that,"  he  answered. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  distinguished,"  she  remarked  drily.  She  had  had  hopes  of 
his  going  into  official  life,  and  l)ecoming  the  head  of  a  department —Financial 
Adviser,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  something  of  the  kind.  She  had  a  busy  and 
ambitious  brain,  and  she  meant  really  well  by  her  friends,  when  she  once  was 
assure<l  of  their  allegiance — it  was  the  only  return  she  really  made  them  for  their 
devotion  to  her  selfish  self.  That  Flinders  should  have  cast  the  die  for  irrigation 
seemed  humiliating  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  because  she  had  visions  of  a  spade  and 
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a  walcring-c^iii,  and  knew  nothing  ol  the  tiling  that  before  all  things  in  Egypt, 
its  most  ancient,  iu  most  honoured  science,  begotten  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Goddess  of  the  Nile. 

Because  she  smiled  satirically  at  him,  and  was  unresponsive  to  his  enthusiasm, 
and  gave  him  no  chance  to  tell  her  of  the  nobility  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
going  to  put  his  life  ;  of  the  work  of  the  Pharaohs  in  their  day,  the  hope  of 
Napoleon  in  his,  and  tlie  creed  Nfahomet  Ali  held  and  practised — tint  the  Nile 
was  Egyy>t  and  Egspt  was  irrij^ation — heeausc  of  this  he  became  angry,  said  unkind 
things,  drew  acid  cuaiinents  upon  himself,  and  left  her  with  a  last  good-bye.  He 
did  not  realise  that  he  had  played  into  the  hands  of  Lucy  Gray  in  a  very  childish 
manner.  For  in  scheming  that  he  should  go  to  Egypt  she  had  planned  also  that 
he  should  break  with  her ;  for  she  never  had  any  real  intention  of  marrying  himi 
and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  turn  his  back  on  her,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  was  too  tender  of  his  feelings  to  turn  her  back  on  him.  She  held  that  anger 
wrts  the  least  injurious  of  all  grounds  for  separation.  In  anger  there  was  no 
humiliation.  There  was  sf>mcthing  dignified  and  brave  about  a  quarrel,  while  a 
growing  coolness  whi*  h  must  end  in  what  the  world  called  jilting  was  humili atin;^. 
Besides,  people  who  quarrel  and  separate  may  meet  again  and  begin  over  again  : 
imposaUe  in  the  other  drcumstance. 

II. 

In  Egypt  Flinders  made  a  reputation  ;  not  at  once,  but  he  did  make  it,  by  the 
help  of  that  strong  little  man  in  favour  with  the  Khedive,  Dicky  Donovan.  The 
first  two  )tars  of  his  stay  he  had  plenty  to  do.  He  was  given  no  responsible 
position,  i>ut  meanwhile  he  studied,  and  meanwhile  certain  members  of  the 
Government  eyed  him  askance.  There  was  not  a  report  or  blue-book  on  irrigation 
in  Egypt  which  he  did  not  make  his  own.  At  the  end  of  the  time  he  could  have 
drawn  a  map  of  the  Nile  from  Uganda  to  the  Barrages ;  he  knew  the  rains  in  each 
district  from  the  region  of  the  Sadds  to  the  Little  Borillos;  there  was  not  a  canal, 
from  the  small  Bahr  Shebin  to  the  big  Rajeh  Menoufieh  or  the  majestic 
Ibrahimieh,  whose  slope,  mean  velocity  .md  discharge  he  did  not  know  ;  and  he 
carried  in  his  mind  every  drainage  <  ut  and  contour  Irota  Tamis  to  Damanhnr, 
from  Cairo  to  Beitirn.  He  knew  neither  amu.seineiu  nor  .societv,  for  every  waking 
hour  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Nile  and  >vhat  the  Nile  might  do.  He  spent 
the  last  thousand  pounds  he  had  in  the  world  in  travelling  about  the  country,  in 
buying  scientific  instruments,  in  gathering  data,  not  only  as  to  canals  and  barrages 
and  drainage  cuts,  Imt  in  finding  how  the  water  was  distriljuted,  in  what  way  the 
feUah  fared  in  relation  to  the  jxisha,  how  he  paid  for  his  water,  and  whqt  his 
crops  and  his  taxes  were.  At  last  the  Government  Ix  jran  to  fear  him.  Reform 
was  a  bogey-man  to  the  pashas  and  the  m^ni^•ters,  and  FlimlerK  was  jiersjstent. 

After  one  of  his  journeys  up  thi'  Nile,  Ini>lii  Pasha,  the  Minister  ot  the  Interior, 
said  to  him ;  "  Ah,  my  dear  Iricnd,  with  whom  be  ^xjacc  and  power,  wliai  liave 
you  seen  as  you  travelled?" 

"  I  saw  a  feltah  yesterday  who  has  worked  nine  months  on  the  corvee— six 
months  f<Mr  the  Government  and  three  for  a  pasha  the  friend  of  the  Government. 
He  supplied  his  own  spades  and  baskets;  his  lantern  was  at  the  service  if  "He 
Khedive  ;  he  got  his  own  food  as  l)est  he  could.  He  had  one  feddan  of  land  in 
his  own  village,  hut  he  had  no  time  to  work  it  or  harvest  it.  Vet  h«'  had  to  pnv 
a  house-ta.\  of  five  piastres,  a  war-tax  of  five  piastres,  a  camel  tax  of  ti\e  [)i.istrcs, 
a  palm  ux  of  five  piastres,  a  sait-tax  of  nine  piastres,  a  poU  ta.\  of  thirty  piastres, 
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a  land-tax  of  ninety  piastres.  The  canal  for  which  he  was  toxed  gave  his  feddan 
of  land  no  water,  for  the  pasha,  the  friend  of  the  Government,  took  all  the  wAtcr 

for  his  own  land." 

Prince  Imshi  stifled  a  yawn.  "I  have  never  seen  so  much  at  one  breath,  my 
friend.    And  having  seen,  you  feel  now  that  Egypt  must  he  saved  -eh  ? 

Imshi  Pasha  was  an  Egyptian  of  the  Egyptians— a  i  urk  of  the  Turks,  oriental 
in  inind  wiili  the  polish  of  a  Frenchman.  He  did  not  hke  Flinders,  hut  he  lii  i 
not  say  so.  He  knew  it  was  better  to  let  a  man  ha\e  his  fling  and  come  a 
cropper  over  his  own  work  than  to  have  him  unoccupied,  excited,  and  troublesonne, 
especially  when  he  was  an  Englishman  and  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  Imshi 
Pasha  saw  that  Flinders  was  a  dangerous  man,  as  all  enthusiasts  are,  no  matter 
how  right-headed ;  but  it  comforted  him  to  think  that  many  a  reformer,  from 
Amenhotep  down,  had,  as  it  were,  cut  his  own  throat  in  the  Irrii^ation  De^xirtment. 
Some  had  tried  to  distribute  water  r.urlv.  eftit  iently  and  seientitirally,  but  most  of 
them  had  gui  lost  in  the  utKle^b^u^h  of  oltiri.iUlom,  and  ne\ei  got  out  ot  the  w^KHi 
again.  This  wood  is  called  backsheesh.  Reformers  like  I'Imder?.  lud  drawn  siiai-lit 
lines  of  purpose  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  they  had  seen  these  straight 
lines  go  crooked  under  their  very  eyes,  with  a  devilish  smoothness  almost  occulL 
Therefore  Imshi  Pasha,  being  a  wise  man  and  a  deep-dyed  official  who  iiad  never 
yet  seen  tlie  triumph  of  the  reformer  and  the  honest  Aryan,  took  Flinders'  hands 
and  said  suddenly,  with  a  sorrowful  break  in  his  voice  : 

"Ah,  my  friend,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  as  God  gives  it,  it  is  time  you  have 
come.  Eiiypt  haa  waited  for  \ou-  tlie  man  who  sets  ;uid  knows.  1  have  wateix  d 
you  for  two  years.  I  have  wailed,  l)ut  now  the  lime  has  come.  You  shall  stretch 
your  arm  over  Egypt  and  it  will  rise  to  you.  You  shall  have  paper  for  plans,  and 
men  and  money  for  travel  and  works— cuttings,  and  pumps,  and  sand-bags  for 
banks  and  barrages.  You  shall  be  second  in  your  department— but  first  in  fact, 
for  shall  not  I,  your  friend,  be  your  chief;  and  you  shall  say  *go  there,'  and  they 
shall  go,  and  *come  here,'  and  they  shall  come.  For  my  soul  is  with  you  for 
I'*g)  pt,  0  friend  of  the  fellah  and  saviour  of  the  land  :  havi'  I  not  heard  of  the 
great  reservoirs  you  would  m^ke  in  the  Fayoum,  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan? 
Have  1  not  heard,  and  waited,  and  watched?  and  now  .  . 

He  paused  and  touclied  his  bre;ujt  and  his  forehead  m  respect  to  Flinders. 

Flinders  was  well-nigh  taken  off  his  feet  It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true : 
a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  and  under  Imshi  Pasha,  the  one  able  Minister  of  them  all, 
who  had,  it  was  said,  always  before  resisted  schemes  for  irrigation  proposed  by 
the  foreigner,  who  believed  only  in  the  corvee  and  fate!  Had  he  not  heard  of 
Imshi  Pasha  diverting  water  from  hundreds  of  feddans  of  land  to  his  own  fields 
in  winter,  leaving  the  poor  mnn  with  half-grown  barley  and  flax  and  beans  and 
tobacco?  Had  not  Imshi  Pa>hi  in  the  summer,  ere  the  flood  came,  monopolised 
the  water  in  the  canals  m  his  own  mudirieh  for  himself  ;uid  liis  friends,  leaving 
the  poor  man  lamenting  the  crop  of  sultana  rice  to  save  which  he  had  worked 
months  on  the  corvee,  sleeping  at  night  with  no  shelter,  starving  by  day,  thinking 
of  the  land  at  home  untilled,  of  the  poor  fuddan  he  had  slaved  to  buy,  the  taxes 
for  which  had  been  wrung  "^'t  of  him  by  th*   kourb  i>h  ? 

Flinders  thought  of  all  ihii^  and  rejoiced  that  at  the  very  l>eginning  of  his 
career  he  had  >o  ins[)ired  the  gre:)t  Imshi  Pasha  with  contidence.  With  something 
\iry  like  emotion  he  thanked  Iin-hi  I'l  lin,  nnd  said  he  wns  proud  that  tin-  new 
respoii.Mbiliiy  had  not  been  uilcicd  luui  ihniugh  the  interec.-i.^toii  of  English  authority, 
but  had  come  direct  from  an  Egyptian  Minister  renowned  above  all  others. 

Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  the  Pasha,  "  the  love  of  Bgypt  has  helped  us 
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to  understand  eacli  other.  And  we  shall  know  each  other  better  still  by-and-by 
— ^by-and-by.  .  .  .  You  shall  be  gazetted  to-morrow.  The  love  of  Allah  preserve 
yoa  from  all  error  I  " 

III. 

This  began  the  second  period  of  Flinders'  career.  As  he  went  forth  from  Cairo 
up  the  Nile  with  great  designs  in  hts  mind,  and  an  approving  ministry  behind 
him,  he  had  the  feeling  of  a  hunter  with  a  sure  quarry  Infure  him.  Now 
he    remembered   Lucy  Gray ;  and   he   flushed  with  a  delightful  and  virtorious 

irr!t^n;uion  when  he  Rtn  'mhen-d  his  l.i^t  h'nir  with  her.  He  even  recalled  a  son;^ 
he  i»ncc  wrote  lor  hi  r  sympathetic  \oice,  verses  of  which  lie  had  once  l>een  proud, 
With  the  pride  of  tlie  amateur.  The  song  was  called  "No  Man's  Land."  He 
recited  two  of  the  verses  to  himself  now,  with  a  kind  of  unction  : 

"  And  we  have  wamlercd  far,  my  <ioar,  and  we  have  loved  space  ; 
A  latlu  hut  wc  built  ujuju  the  sand  ; 
The  sun  without  to  brighten  it,  within  yoitr  golden  foce : 
A  happy  dream,  a  happy  No  Man's  Land. 

"The  |)k-asant  furniture  of  spring  was  set  in  all  the  fields, 
And  swoct  and  u  In  Icsi  inic  all  ti>c  hcrl»s  and  flowers  : 
Out  Minpk  cluth,  luy  tiear,  was  sprcail  with  all  the  orchard  yields, 
And  fragal  only  were  the  passing  hours.** 

A  wave  of  feeling  |xissed  over  him  suddealy.  I  hu^c  verses  were  youth,  and 
\outh  was  gone,  with  all  its  flushed  and  spirited  dalliance  and  reckless  expenditure 
<x£  feeling.  Youth  was  liehind  him,  and  love  was  none  of  his,  nor  any  cares 
of  home,  nor  wife  nor  children;  nothing  but  ambition  now,  and  the  vanity  of 
successful  labour! 

Sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  Si/  at  El  Wasta,  he  looked  round  him.  In  the  far 
distance  was  the  Maydoum  Pyramid,  "the  Imix;rfect  One,"  unexplored  by  man 
thesf  thousands  of  years,  nnd  all  round  it  the  soft  yellowish  dcseit,  with  n  mirage 
quu  i  ritig  over  it  in  the  (ii-twiv  e,  a  imnti^t:  of  trees  anil  water  and  green  hills.  A 
caravan  lounged  its  way  slowly  uuo  the  waste.  At  the  waterside,  here  and  there 
devout  Mahommedans  were  saying  their  prayers,  now  standing,  now  bowing  towards 
the  east,  now  kneeling  and  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead.  Tiien  pierci.ig 
and  painfully  musical  came  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  turret  of  the  mosque 
a  (juarter  of  a  mile  away.  Near  by  the  fellah  worked  in  his  onion-ficld  ;  and  on 
the  kiassas  loaded  with  feddan  at  the  shore,  just  out  of  the  current,  and  tied  up 
for  the  ni.;!it,  sat  the  riverine  folk  entin*.;  their  dourha  and  drinking  Mack  coflee. 
Now  Minders  noticed  tliat,  ne.irt  r  ^lill,  ju^t  helow  the  Se/i,  on  the  shore,  sat  a 
singing-girl,  an  aTmeh,  with  a  dark-laced  .\iab  beanie  her,  a  keineageh  in  his  lap. 
Looking  down.  Flinders  caught  their  e)es,  nodded  to  them,  and  the  singing  girl 
and  the  kemengeh  pla}  er  got  to  their  feet  and  salaamed.  The  girl's  face  was  in  the 
light  of  evening.  Her  dark  skin  took  on  a  curious  reddt.sh  radiance,  her  eyes  were 
lustrous  and  her  figure  l)eautiful.  The  kemengeh  player  stood  with  his  instnunent 
ready,  and  he  lifted  it  in  a  kind  of  appeal.  Flinders  beckoned  them  up  on  deck. 
r,iij;htini,'  a  cigarette,  he  asked  the  a  Tineh  [0  sing.  Her  voire  lud  the  curious  vibrant 
note  of  the  Arab,  and  tJie  words  were  in  singular  S)'nipalhy  with  Flinders'  thoughts : 

"  I  have  a  journey  to  make,  an<i  perils  are  in  hidinf;. 
Many  ni'x>ns  nuist  I  travel,  many  f<K.'-,  nuei  ; 
A  niuisci  of  bread  uiy  fuod,  a  yuulah  uf  water  lor  drinking, 
Desert  sand  for  my  lied,  the  moonlight  my  sheet.  .  . 
C mir,  niy  l<ive,  to  the  scented  ]>alms : 
ikhuld  the  hour  of  remembrance  ! " 
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"  Htr  voice  had  the  curious  vibrant  note  of  the  Arab." 


VoT  the  moment  Flinders  ceased  to  he  tho  practical  scientist — he  was  the 
sentimentalist.  He  gave  himself  the  luxury  of  retrospection,  he  enjoyed  the 
languorous  moment  ;  the  music,  the  voice,  the  tinkle  of  the  tambourine,  the  girl 
herself — graceful,  sensuous.  It  struck  him  that  he  had  never  seen  an  aTmeh 
so  cleanly  and  so  finely  dressed,  so  graceful,  so  delicate  in  manner.     It  struck 
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him  also  that  the  kemengeh-player  was  a  better  class  Arab  than  he  had  ever 
met.  The  man's  face  attracted  him,  fascinated  hnn.  As  he  looked  it  becincd 
familiar.  He  studied  it,  he  racked  hib  braiu  to  recall  it.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  it  rcseaiblcd  the  face  of  a  servant  of  Imshi  Pasha — a  kind  of  moufTetish  of 
his  household  Now  he  studied  the  giiL  He  had  never  seen  her  before ;  of  that 
he  was  sure.  He  offered  them  coffee,  and  handed  the  girl  a  gold>ptece.  As  he 
did  so,  he  noticed  that  among  .several  paste  rings  she  wore  one  of  value.  All  at 
once  the  sus{Ncion  struck  him :  Imshi  Paslia  had  sent  the  girl^to  try  him  perhaps, 
to  gain  power  over  him  maybe,  as  women  had  gained  power  over  strong  men 
lM_"for\'.  I^it  why  should  Imshi  Pa^hn  sent!  the  girl  and  his  mouffctish  on  this 
miseralilc  im>*iion  ?    Was  not  Ini>hi  I'asha  his  friend? 

Quicily  .".jnoking  his  cigarette,  he  said  to  the  man  :  "  You  may  go,  Mahummed 
Melik;  I  have  had  enough.   Take  your  harem  with  you,"  he  added  quickly. 

The  man  scarcely  stirred  a  muscle,  the  woman  flushed  deeply. 

**  So  be  it,  Saadat,*'  answered  the  man,  rising  unmoved,  for  his  sort  know  not 
shame.  He  he*  k<  ned  to  the  girl.  For  an  instant  she  stood  hesitating,  then  with 
siidtit  II  fury  she  threw  on  the  table  beside  him  the  goId  j)iece  Flinders  liad  given  her, 

*'  .I/</i,v/fj /"  she  said,  with  blazinjj  eyes,  and  ran  after  the  man. 

*'  I  in  IV  be  a  fool,  my  dear."'  he  2>aid  after  her;  "but  you  might  say  the  same 
of  the  iKXshd  who  sent  you  here." 

Flinders  was  angry  for  a  moment,  and  he  said  some  hard  words  of  Imshi 
IVisha  as  he  watched  the  two  decoys  hurry  away  into  the  dusk.  He  thought  it 
nothing  more  serious  than  an  attempt  to  know  of  what  stuff  he  was  made. 
Presently  he  foigot  all  about  it  in  the  contemplation  of  his  plan  for  building  the 
great  dam  at  Assouan,  and  a  great  reservoir  in  the  Fayoum ;  and  he  went  to  Ijed 
with  dreams  of  vast  new  areas  watered  for  summer  rice,  of  pinnptng-stntinns  lifting 
niilli')ns  of  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day  ;  of  dykes  to  Ix;  protected  by  bulrushes 
and  birriya  weeds;  of  great  desett  are.is  washeil  free  of  carbonates  and  sulpiuites 
atid  celling  at  twenty  pounds  an  acre ;  of  a  green  l^gypt  with  three  crops,  and 
himself  the  Regenerator,  the  Friend  of  the  Fellah. 

In  this  way  he  soon  forgot  that  he  had  remembered  Lucy  Gray,  and  the 
incident  of  Mahommed  Melik  and  the  girl.  His  progress  up  the  river,  however, 
was  mark(  d  by  certain  incidents  whose  significance  he  did  not  see  at  once. 
Everywhere  his  steamer  stopped,  jieople  came  with  bvicksheesh  in  the  shaite  of 
butter,  cream,  flour,  etrj^s,  fowls,  cloths,  and  a  m\  ri  id  things,  b  wrls  trotn  mujnmy 
cast's,  nnlichi,  donkeys,  were  ofTered  him :  all  ol  which  he  sie  idfastly  refused, 
sometimes  with  contumely.  Officials  besougiit  his  services  with  indelicate  bnl>es, 
and  by  devious  hospitalities  and  attentions  more  than  one  governor  sought  to 
bring  his  projects  for  irri^tion  in  line  with  their  own  particular  duplicities. 

Behold,  ej^ndi,'*  said  one  to  whom  Flinders'  honesty  was  monstrous,  ''may 
God  preserve  you  from  harm  -  the  thing  has  not  been  known,  that  all  men  shall 
fare  alike.    It  is  not  the  will  of  dod  !  " 

"It  is  the  will  of  Ciod  that  water  shall  be  distiibuted  as    I    am   ^oin;j[  to 
distribute  it;  and  that  is,  according  to  every  man's  just  claim.    And   in  anoilier 
three  years  there'll  be  no  corve(  either,  save  wiiat  you  rich  paj.iuis  have  lo  pay  lui, 
answered  Flinders  stubbornly,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  vague  smile  with 
which  his  remark  was  met. 

It  took  him  a  long  tin»  to  understand  it,  and  even  at  the  last  he  did  not 
realise  how  all  along  the  Nile  from  Assouan  to  Cain^,  anil  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  his  way  had  been  ruthlessly  beset  with  traps ;  that,  from  the  first,  Imshi 

Pasha  had  tried  to  corrupt  him  into  the  likeness  of  a  good  Egyptian,  after  the 
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&shion  of  others  who  had  gone  before  htm,  in  many  branches  of  the  Egyptian 
service.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  realise  that  his  plans  approved  by  Imshi 
Pasha  were  constantly  coming  to  naught ;  that  after  three  years'  work,  and  extensive 
invention  and  travel,  and  long  reports  to  tlie  Ministry,  and  encouragenicni  on 

jxxper,  In:  had  accomplished  nothing;  and  that  lie  had  no  money  with  which  to 
accom]>Iis:i  an\ thing.  Day  in,  day  out,  wtck  in,  week  out,  nu  nih  in,  month 
out,  when  the  whole  land  i.iy  sweltering  wah  the  moist  heat  of  flfMul  tune,  in  the 
period  ol  tlic  kiiamsccn,  in  the  dry  lieat  which  turned  the  hair  grey  and  chapiH_J 
the  skin  like  a  bitter  wind,  he  slaved  and  schemed,  the  unconquerable  enthusiast, 
who  built  houses  that  immediately  fell  down. 

Fifty  times  Flinders'  schemes  seemed  al>out  to  be  carried  into  futiilment;  but 
something'  always  occurred.  There  was  no  money  for  "  immediate  action " ;  or 
the  sums  set  apart  for  irrigation  had  l)een  diverted  ;  or  the  assent  of  the  nations, 
through  tlie  (';)isse  de  h  Dette,  had  not  l)t.en  obtained.  Money  came  to  him  in 
driblets  \\Iu  re  it  ought  t  )  have  come  in  a  sti  ady  stream.  His  aehievements  were 
confmed  to  adapting  such  schemes  of  irrigation  as  had  lx*en  previously  in  use 
The  old  game  of  unequal  distribution,  the  old  terror  of  die  torvie,  went  on  just 
the  same.  His  reforms,  his  plans,  his  noble  designs  for  the  benefit  of  a  countr)\ 
were  still  upon  paper.  He  wrote  reams  of  protest,  he  made  many  arid  journeys 
to  Cairo,  he  talked  himself  hoarse;  and  always  he  was  met  by  the  sympathetic 
smiling  of  Imshi  Pasha,  l»y  his  encouraging  approval. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  may  God  smooth  your  [Kith  !  It  is  coming  right.  All 
will  Ix)  well.  Tune  is  tint  friend  of  all.  Tlie  d:nn  shall  he  l)uiit.  The  reservoirs 
shall  l)c  niaile.  Bui  vvc  are  in  the  hand^  ut  the  nations.  Poor  Egypt  cannot  act 
alone  —our  Egypt  that  we  love.  The  Council  sits  to-morrow — we  shall  sec."  This 
was  the  fashion  o(  Imshi  Fasha's  speech. 

And  after  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  Flinders  would  be  sent  away  with  promises 
which  were  never  fulfilled.  Meanwhile  the  rich  man  robbed  the  }>oor,  and  the 
man  with  five  feddans  of  land  preyed  on  the  man  with  one  feddan,  and  when  the 
man  with  one  feddan  was  at  the  ronrt  the  tax  gatherer  came  and  seized  his  land, 
and  the  rich  man  harvested  it,  and  made  no  return. 

Fnfilitv  was  written  over  the  Tenij>le  of  Endeavour,  and  hy-and  liv  l  iuidcrs  losi 
luipe  and  health  and  heart.  He  had  had  Nilotic  fever,  he  had  had  ophthalmia j 
and  hot  with  indomitable  will,  he  had  striven  to  save  one  great  reser\'oir  from 
destruction,  for  one  whole  week,  without  sleeping  or  resting  mghi  and  day :  working 
like  a  navvy,  sleeping  like  a  fellah,  eating  like  a  Bedouin. 

Til  en  the  end  came.  He  was  stricken  down,  and  l;iy  above  Assouan  in  a  hut 
by  the  shore,  from  which  he  could  see  the  Temple  of  Phihe,  and  Pharaoh's  Bed, 
and  the  great  rocks,  and  the  swift  flowing  Nile.  lb  re  lay  his  greatest  ho|>c.  the 
greatest  drsi.rn  of  his  life  :  the  great  barrage  of  .\s:,<iuan.  With  it  he  could  add 
to  the  we.uih  of  Egypt  one  half.  He  had  believed  in  it,  had  worked  for  it  and 
how  much  else !  and  his  dreams  and  his  working  had  come  to  naught.  He  was 
sick  to  death^not  with  illness  alone,  but  with  disa|)]>ointmcnt  and  broken  hopes 
and  a  burden  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man. 

He  saw  all  now  :  all  the  falsehood  and  treachery  and  corruption.  He  knew 
now  that  Imshi  Pasha  had  given  him  his  hand  that  he  might  ruin  Idiii-^'  H.  that 
his  own  Si  hemo»i  might  overwhelm  him  in  the  end.  At  everv  turn  he  had  l*een 
fnrtntel  !iv  Imshi  Pasha:  thn  e  years  of  ceaseless  subterranean  opposition,  with 
a  Nupcrliei.d  approval  and  a  moek  sup(Kut  ! 

He  lay  and  looked  at  tiie  glow,  the  sunset  glow  of  pink  and  gold  on  the 
Libyan  Hills,  and  his  fevered  eyes  scarcely  saw  them;  they  were  only  a  part  of 
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this  la>t  hcli)I('ss,  senseless  dream.  IJfe  itself  was  very  far  away — praetica!,  generous 
hot-blooded  liK.  This  distanec  was  so  aiiipK-  and  full  and  quiet,  this  niy>iery  of 
the  desert  and  liic  sky  was  so  iuuncnsc,  ihe  spirit  of  it  so  boundless,  ttuii  in  the 
judgment  of  his  soul  nothing  mattered  now.  As  he  lay  in  reverie,  he  heard  his 
servant  talking:  it  was  the  tale  of  the  Mahdi  and  British  valour  and  hopeless 
fighting,  and  a  red  martyrdom  set  like  a  fixed  star  in  a  sunless  sky.  What  did  it 
matter — what  did  it  all  matter,  in  this  grave  tremendous  quiet  wherein  his  soul  was 
hasting  on  ? 

The  voices  receded ;  he  was  alone  with  the  immeasurable  world ;  he  fell  asleep. 

IV. 

When  he  woke  again  it  was  to  find  at  his  bedside  a  kavass  from  Imshi  Pasha 
at  Cairo.  He  shrank  inwardly.  The  thought  of  Imshi  Pasha  merely  nauseated 
him,  but  to  the  kavass  he  said:  ''What  the  devil  do  yon  want,  Mahommed?" 

'i'he  kavass  smiled  ;  his  look  was  agreeably  mysterious,  his  manner  humbly 
confidential,  hi-^  tongue  ofticially  ileliherate. 

"  KtfcndiiKi  chok  yasha — May  the  great  Lord  live  fur  ever '  I  bring  good  news.'* 

"Leave  of  absence,  eh ? ''—answered  Flinders  feebly,  yet  ironically ;  for  (hat  was 
the  thing  he  expected  now  of  Imshi  Pashi,  who  had  played  him  tike  a  ball  on  a 
racquet  these  three  years  past. 

The  kavass  handed  him  a  huge  blue  envelope,  salaaming  impressively. 

"  May  my  life  be  thy  sacrifice,  Saadat,"  he  said,  and  salaamed  again.  **It  is 
my  joy  10  l>e  near  you." 

**  \\  e  liave  ta>teil  your  absence  and  found  it  bitter,  Mahonimed,"'  Minders 
answered  m  kind,  with  a  touch  ot  plaintive  humour,  letting  the  envelope  fall  from 
his  fingers  on  the  bed,  so  little  was  he  interested  in  any  fresh  move  of  Imshi 
Pasha.   **  More  tricks,"  he  said  to  himself  between  his  teeth. 

"  Shall  I  open  it,  Saadat  ?  It  is  the  word  that  thy  life  shall  carry  large  plumes." 

"  \\  hat  a  btitherer  you  ar^  Mahommed !  Rip  it  open  and  let's  have  it  over,** 
said  Flinders  impatiently. 

The  kavass  handed  him  a  large  letter,  pedantically  and  rhetorically  written  ;  and 
I  Inulers,  scarce  glancing  at  it,  sleepily  said:  "Read  it  out,  Mahommed.  Skip  the 
rlummcry  in  it,  if  you  know  how  !" 

Two  njinutes  later  Flinders  sat  up  in  his  bed  agha.st  with  surprise — a  surprise 
that  made  his  heart  thump  jxiinfull},  made  his  head  go  round.  For  the  letter 
conveyed  to  him  the  fiict  that  there  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  his 
department,  subject  to  his  own  disposal  for  irrigation  works,  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  appended  was  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Caisse 
de  la  Dette  granting  three-fourths  of  this  sum  and  authorising  its  expenditure. 
Added  to  all  was  a  short  scrawl  from  Imshi  Pashi  himself,  beginning,  "  (nid  is 
with  the  patient,  my  dear  friend,"  and  ending  with  the  remarkable  slatement  : 
"  Inshallah,  we  shall  now  reap  the  reward  ol  our  labours  in  seeing  these  great 
w<»ks  accomplished  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  suffering  thrust  upon  us  by  our  enemies 
—to  whom  perdition  come!" 

Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  1 

In  a  week  Flinders  was  at  work  again.  In  another  month  he  wis  ;U  Cairo, 
and  the  night  after  his  arrival  he  attended  a  ball  at  the  Khedive's  Palace.  To 
Dicky  Donovan  he  poured  out  the  wonder  of  his  soul  at  the  chance  that  had 
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"  Flindera  sat  up  in  his  bed  aghast  with  surprise. 


been  given  him  at 
last.  He  seemed  to 
lliiiik  it  was  his  own 
ituloniit.il )le  patience, 
the  work  that  he  h..tJ 
done,  and  his  reports, 
which  had  at  Li>t 
shamed  the  Egyptian 
(lovernment  and  the 
Caisse  de  la  Detlc 
into  doinj4  the  riyht 
thing  for  the  country 
and  to  him. 

He  was  dum- 
founded  w  hen  I)icky 
replietl :  *"  Not  much, 
my  Iklisarius.  As 
Imshi  Tasha  always 
was,  so  he  will  l>e  to 
the  end.  It  wasn't 
Imshi  I'asha,  and  it 
wasn't  English  influ- 
ence,  and  it  wasn't 
the  Claisse  de  la 
Dette,  each  by  its 
lonesome,  or  all  to- 
gether by  initiative.' 
"  Wh.il  was  it  — 
•Was  it  you?  -I  know  you've 
But  Imshi    Pasha   didn't  turn 


w  ho  was  it,  then  ?  "  said  Flinders  breathlessly, 
worked  for  me  !  It  wasn't  backsheesh  anyhow, 
honest  ami  patriotic  for  nothing    I  know  that." 

Dicky,  who  had  known  him  all  his  life,  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  a  far-away  sort  of  voice,  monotoned  drolly  : 

"'Ufi  I  ha<l  hc.nni  «»f  Lucy  (I ray. 
Ami  when  I  cru^scil  the  wild, 
I  chanced  l<>  sec  at  hrcak  of  day 
That  solilar)'  child.'" 

Flinders  gasped.    "Lucy  (iray  I  "  he  said  falteringly. 

Dicky  nodded.  "  You  didn't  know,  of  course.  She's  l)€en  here  for  si,\  months 
has  more  influence  than  the  whole  diplomatic  corps.  Twists  old  Imshi  I'asha 
round  her  little  finger — doesn't  hurt  the  finger  either  ;  makes  apjxjintments  by  proxy 
to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette — you  know  how  such  things  are  done.  She  has  played 
your  game  handsomely — I've  been  in  her  confidi'nce.  Wordsworth  was  wrong 
when  he  wrote  : 

•*  *  No  mate,  no  comr.icle  Lucy  knew  ; 
She  dwell  on  a  wide  moor  : 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  };rew 
Beside  a  human  door  * 

For  I've  been  her  comrade.  And  her  mate — would  you  like  to  know  her  male.' 
— she's  married,  you  know  !  " 
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Flinders'  face  was  pale.  He  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  iady  suddenly 
inpcarcd,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Fielding  Pash:i.  At  first  she  did  not  see 
i  an.lt  r>.  ihcn  vvit!\in  a  foot  or  two  ui  him  she  snd  lcnly  ^topped.  Fielding  I'asha 
lek  her  hand  twitch  on  his  urm ;  then  ^he  clenched  the  lingers  firmly  on 
her  fan. 

Fielding  knew  alt  he  had  any  right  to  know— and  more— about  Lucy  Gray, 
Imshi  Pasha,  the  Catsse  de  la  Dette,  and  Flinders. 

**Ah,  Flinders,"  said  this  Pasha  of  many  talcs,  "you  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Ashley  St.  John." 

Flinders  behaved  very  well,  the  lady  perfectly.  She  held  out  both  her  hands 
lo  him. 

"We  arc  old,  old  friends,  Mr.  I 'in-Krs  and  1.  I  have  kt.[it  the  next  dance 
for  him,"  she  added,  turning  to  i  iciding,  who  smiled  placidly  and  left  with 
Dicky  Donovan. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  she  said  quietly :  "  Let  me  congratulate 
you  on  all  you  have  done.  Everybody  is  talking  about  you.  They  say  it  is 
wonderful  how  you  have  made  things  come  your  way.  ...  I  am  really  very, 
very  glad." 

Flinders  was  stubborn  and  indignant,  and  anything  that  a  man  can  be  who 

has  had  an  unpleasant  shock. 

"  I  know  all,'"  he  said  bluntly.    '*  I  know  whit  you've  <lonc  for  me." 

"Well,  are  you  as  sorry  I  did  it  as  I  aui  lo  know  yoa  kauw  u  ? she  .asked, 
just  a  hitle  faintly,  for  she  had  her  own  sort  of  heart,  and  it  worked  in  its  own 
sort  of  way. 

'*Why  this  sudden  interest  in  my  affairs?  You  laughed  at  me  when  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  come  to  Egypt." 

'  That  was  to  your  face.    I  sent  you  to  £g>'pt." 

**  You  sent  me  I 

•'  I  nmdc  the  old  Ceneral  talk  to  you.  The  inspiration  was  mine.  I  also 
wrote  to  i>ono\an  I'.asha — and  at  last  he  wrote  to  me  to  come." 

You— why  " 

I  know  more  about  irrigation  than  any  one  in  EngLmd,"  she  continued 
illogically.  IVe  studied  it.  I  have  all  your  reports.  That's  why  I  could  help  you 
here.    They  saw  I  Atuw." 

Flinders  shook  a  little.    **  I  didn't  understand,"  he  said. 

"Vou  don't  know  my  husband,  I  think,"  she  added,  rising  slowly.  ''He  is 
coming  yonder  with  Imshi  Pasha." 

'  I  know  of  him  as  a  many  tiroes  millionaire,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 

min^Itd  emotion'^. 

I  must  introduce  nou,"  she  siiid,  and  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  hold 
herself  tirmly.  "lie  will  have  great  power  here.  Come  and  see  me  tomorrow,'* 
she  added  in  an  even  voice.    "Please  come— Harry." 

In  another  minute  Flinders  listened  to  the  great  financier,  Mr.  Ashley  St.  John, 
praising  his  irrigation  schemes,  and  assuring  him  that  the  name  of  Flinders  would 
be  for  ever  honoured  in  Egypt 

Gilbert  Parker. 
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NOT  the  least  wonderful  thing  of  the  many  things  that  have  stamped  this 
nearly-ended  century  as  the  Wonderful  Century,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
British  Empire  during  this  hundred  of  years. 
That  old  lady  who  quite  lately  celebrated  her  hundred-and-ninth  birthday  in 
Saint  Peter  Port,  (luernsey,  was  a  nine-year-old  child  when  the  Empire  of  which 
she  is  a  citizen  was  represented  in  its  material  si/e  by  the  slip  of  a  thing  that,  in 
illustration  No.  2,  we  see  dropping  away  from  the  rest  of  the  World.  In  one 
woman's  lifetime  this  change  so  very  marvellous  has  happened,  and  now  the  old 
Ciuernsey  lady  is  a  citi/en  of  an  Empire  which,  as  the  lower  jxirt  of  illustration 
No.  2  shows,  is  in  size  equal  to  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  world. 

This  vast  growth  is  awe-full  when  we  realise  what  such  growth  really  means.  It 
means  that  land  has  been  adtled  to  the  British  Empire  at  the  average  rate  of  Two 
Acres  for  every  Second  of  'I'ime  during  the  nineteenth  century.  'I'he  immensity  of  this 
increase — the  like  of  it  has  never  Ixen  seen  before  in  the  world  s  history — is  realised 
perhaps  more  clearly  by  looking  at  illustration  No.  1  than  by  reading  printed  words 
about  such  vast  growth  of  an  Empire  :  of  any  Empire,  even  of  the  Hrilish  Empire. 

But,  ha()pily,  the  sense  of  anxiety,  even  of  over-res|)onsil)ility,  which  mixes  with 
one's  awe,  when  face  to  face  with  the  stuiK.iidous  fact  just  stated,  is  to  no  small 
extent  allayed  when  we  note  one  other  leading  feature  that  has  strongly  and  mo.st 
felicitously  marked  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  thing  is  the  death  of  the  old  colonial  .system  which  came  from  the 
great  free-trade  victory  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Not  until  the  now-dying  century  was  well  advanced  in  age  did  we  in  this 
country  cease  to  regard  the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Enijiire  as  having  for  an 
impxjrtant  justification  of  their  existence — perhaps  for  the  most  important  justification 
of  their  existence  as  "  our  colonies " — the  fact  that  we  in  this  country  could  use 
them  to  our  own  trade-advantage,  and,  among  other  conveniences,  as  a  dumping- 
ground  for  more  or  less  worthless  members  of  the  home-population.  Even  as  lately 
as  1864  the  Australian  colonists  were  agitating  against  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
and  not  until  January  1H65  was  the  announcement  made  that  transportation  of 
convicts  to  Australia  should  cease.  In  1839  this  indignity  to  Australia  had  been 
suspended,  to  Ix;  revived  later  ;  and  Cape  Colony  had  also  strongly  protested  against 
a  similar  indignity,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  bundled  away  to  'i'asmania  the 
convict-ship  JVeptune,  which  had  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay  on  Septeml)er  19th,  1849. 

After  free  trade  had  stopped  us  from  deriving  an  unnatural  trade-advantage  from 
the  colonies,  men  here,  inheriting  false  notions  about  colonies,  were  ready  to  ask, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  having  colonies  at  all  if  we  cannot  get  something  out  of  them?" 
.■\nd  no  sense  existed,  even  so  lately  as  thirty  years  ago,  that  we  here  and  those 
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there  are  not  as  colonial  /Htsstssiom, 
and  possessors,  one  of  the  other,  but 
that  we  are  all,  from  these  on  thj  huh 
in  London  to  those  on  the  most  out- 
lying spot  in  the  fast  running  rim  ol 
the  great  Empire,  equally  citizens  o\ 
that  Empire,  with  equal  rights  and  with 
mutually  dependent  interests,  which 
year  by  year  lx*come  closer  and  more 
clearly  seen  by  reason  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  siKice  anil  time  that  has  lx*en 
brought  about  by  the  mechanical  aids 
to  mutual  intercourse  iKtwecn  all 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  this  one  thing,  I  say— this 
now  greatly  grown  and  still  increasing 
deei)-down  sense  of  citiz^enship  in  the 


I 


Hritish  Empire  and  which  bids  fair  to 

strike  right  home  in  all  parts  of  that 

Empire— that  is  the  other  great  feature 

which  has  marked  ihe  extension  of  the 

British  Empire,  during    the  nineteenth 

century  :    during   the   last   part   of  it. 

liut  for  the  knowledge  that  this  senss 

of   a   common-comradeship   is    a  real 

living  sense,  that  has  already  l)orne  good 

fruit,  which  of  us  could  look  at  such  a 

picture  as  that  in  No.  i  without  a  feeling 
of  dismay  and  of  dread  that  the  whole 

fabric  of  the  I{riti>h  Emjjiie  must  f;ill 

into  the  most  disintegrated  and  in- 
coherent of  ruins !  Most  happily,  the 
cement  of  common-comradeship  binds 
each  part  tight  to  the  other. 

As  we  go  on  to  see  other  things 
connected  with  this  growth,  we  may 
usefully  bear  in  mind  that  although  some 
of  the  comjKirisons  do  for  convenience 
refer  to  the  Colonial  branches  of  the 
British  Empire  as  contrasted  with  the  United  Kingdom,  such  comparison  or  contrast 
is  merely  for  convenience  of  illustration,  and  does  not  involve  the  regarding  of  the 


No.  a. —  I  hc  Kritish  F^mpirc  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  World— in  1800  and  in  1900. 
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Colonies,  etc.,  as  Jxmfssions  of  llie  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Empire  should 
t)e  regarded  rather  as  one  extended  United  Kingdom,  the  effective  centre  of  which 
chances  to  have  lain  in  these  home-islands  hy  the  force  of  circumstances,  antl 
which  continues  to  lie  here  not  more  by  right  of  ancient  establishment  than  by 
virtue  of  modern  fitness  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  Empire. 

We  see  in  No.  3  that  in  the  year  1800  (Ireater  Britain  wxs  only  sixteen  times 
as  big  as  the  United  King  dom,  and  that  in  1900  Greater  Britain  has  extended  to 
ninety-six  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Roughly,  the  increase  has  been 
from  two  million  square  miles  to  twelve  million  square  miles  ;  and  this  growth  of 
six  times  the  area  in  1800  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  world. 


UNITED 

c 

MNQDOM 

] 

UNlTtD  KINQDOn 

□ 

COLONIES   IN  jSOO 

COLONIES 
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> 

No.  3.—  .A  comparison  of  llie  Colonies,  etc.,  atuithcd  lo  the  I'riiicd  Kingdom  in  1800  and  in  190(1.  In  1600, 
the  United  Kingdom  Rad  a  Colonial  Area  equal  lo  Sixteen  times  its  own  Area  ;  in  1900,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  a  Colonial  Area  equ.il  to  Ninety-six  time*  it*  own  Area.  'Hie  Ur.inge  Kivcr  Colony  and  the  'rransva.-il 
arc  not  included  here. 


A  British-tinted  map  of  the  world  in  iSoo  would  show  to  us,  in  place  of  the 
present  great  solid  mass  marked  "  Dominion  of  Canada,"  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and  which  is  nearly  as  big  from  south  to  north  as  it 
is  from  east  to  west,  merely  a  few  small  areas,  that  even  as  late  as  1S67  were 
widely  different  from  the  Canada  of  to-day,  both  geographically  and  politically. 
The  inde{)endent  British  Provinces  of  Nt)va  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  tiny  Canada  of  1800,  with  Newfoundland,  were  in  North  America 
the  rej)resentatives  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  to  the  north  and  west  stretched  the 
vast  regions  abandoned  to  the  lonely  trapj)ers  and  fur-traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — wild  regions  unknown  to  civilisation. 

In  Asia,  a  strip  or  two  down  by  the  coasts  of   India,  and  at  the  north, 
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No.  5.— A  comparison  of  the  I'upalatiuii  of  the  iSritish  tmpirc  in  the  year  1800    115  inillion*.]  and  in 

ihe  year  1 900  [390  million^]. 

represented  in  1800  the  consolidated  India  of  to-day;  and  these  patches,  with 
Ceylon  and  a  jxirt  of  the  present  Straits  Settlements,  were  then  all  that  existed  of 
the  present  I5rilish  Knipire  in  Asia, 

In  Africa  there  was  in  1800  not  even  the  tiny  patch  on  its  southern  j)oint  that 
in  18 14  marked  Cape  (.'olony  as  Hritish  Lmd.  Two  or  three  dots  on  or  near  to 
the  Gold  Coast  did  in  1800  represent  the  present  Hritish  Empire  in  Africa,  east, 
west,  south,  and  central,  without  counting  what  now  very  much  like  a  large 
British  Protectorate  in  North  East  Africa. 

In  Australasia,  the  year  1800  showed  a  little  scratch  on  what  is  now  New  South 
Wales — at  Botany  Bay,  where  we  dumi)ed  the  convicts.  In  kjoo  a  nohle 
continent  and  the  large  islands  of  New  Zealand — the  latter  in  the  very  van  of 
progress  as  regards  their  exjieriments  in  social-political  economy  by  way  of  old  age 
pensions  etc. — fly  the  Union  Jack. 

Without  going  into  tedious  detail  as  to  each  item  and  date  of  growth,  it  suffices 
to  repeat  that  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  during  18001900  has  been  from 
two  millions  of  sfjuare  miles  t(»  its  present  size  of  nearly  twehe  millions  of  stjuare  miles. 

When  we  regard  such  growth  as  has  l)een  pointed  to,  and  which  tluring  recent 
years  has  been  growth  not  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  the  growth  during  the 
whole  century,  can  we  wonder  that  some  of  our  Euro|)ean  neighbours  do  not  like 
us  very  much?  With  so  many  Branches  of  the  British  Empire  in  .so  many  places 
all  over  the  world,  the  ships  of  our  Navy  and  of  our  Merchant  Service  are  everywhere, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  the  ships  of  other  nations  must  be  always  running  up 
against  our  ships,  wherever  the  foreign  ships  may  chance  to  go.  Tliey  cannot  get 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  British  (lag,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  this  ubiquity 
of  the  British  flag  may  in  some  instances  be  annoying,  even  exasperating. 
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'I'hii  l-'rcncli,  so  ardt  nt.  so  eager  for  the  material  signs  of  i^rcatness  and  glory, 
vviihuut  having  pt  rliaps  iheir  full  share  of  those  ([uaHties  tiul  silently  go  to  make 
a  nation  great,  have  for  )curs  jxist  been  possessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
colonies-^lthough  they  have  not  sufficient  men  to  maintain  the  increasing  strain  of 
competition  with  their  European  rivals.  Thus  it  may  well  tx:  that  the  French 
dislike  this  great  expansion  of  England;  for  it  is  lare  for  a  Frenchman  to  hold 
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Na  6w— A  compnriaon  of  the  Fopnlatlont  of  the  Utiiicd  Kingdom.  ¥naet,  mmI  «r  the  SiMc$  which  «i« 

now  CScrinany,  in  the  yean  iSoo  and  1900. 

or  at  any  rate  to  express  the  very  sensible  opinion  spoken  by  M.  Dcicasse 
in  November  1899 : — 

.  .  When  we  rctlcct  that  the  population  of  France  scarcely  increases  at  all,  and 
that,  consequently!  her  power  of  absorption  is  no  longer  infinite,  we  arrive  at  the 

conclusion  that  the  essential  thing  for  France  is  less  to  seek  further  ag]i,'randisement  in 

the  way  of  distant  territories  than  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  that  i\hi<  li  she  possesses, 
to  guard  the  approaches,  and  to  derive  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  thcm.^ 

In  these  words  of  M.  Delcass^  there  is,  in  addition  to  his  sensible  advice  to 
Frenchmen,  the  spirit  of  our  own  old  bad  colonial  system,  now  happily  gone  for 
ever. — "aggrands-omt  rit,"  ''derive  as  much  advantage  as  possibh'  from  them,"  are 
words  that  clearly  cliiuic  with  the  mistaken  notion  of  regarding  colonies  as  trophies 
and  as  oranges  to  be  sucked  dry. 

In  No.  4  I  show  a  comparison,  for  the  year  1900,  between  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  as  regards  the  respective  sizes  of  the  colonies, 
etc.,  which  are  attached  to  each  nation: — 

The  Colonies,  etc.,  attached  to  Great  Britain  have  an  area  equal 

to  96  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Colonies,  etc.,  attached  to  France  have  an  area  equal  to  18 

times  tlic  area  nf  I'r  incc. 
The  Colonicb,  etc.,  attached  to  Germany  have  an  area  equal  to  5 
times  the  area  of  Germany. 
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Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  (rt:rinany's 
colonisati(^n,  it  is  hy  this 
time  very  well  known 
even  by  l*rLiuhiucn  that 
I'rench  colonisation 
carries  with  it  no  progress, 
no  civilisation.  Kor  the 
Frenchmen  who  niiyhl 
conceivably  carry  these 
advantages  into  French 
colonies  remain  in  France, 
and  thus  the  colonisation 
of  France  benefits  neither 
herself  nor  the  jHjoples 
annexed.  French  coloni- 
siition  is  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  I'Vance,  for 
the  sake  of  creating  some 
new  ofticial  a|»pointments. 
So  writes  Mons.  C.  A. 
de  I'Aubiniere,  an  en- 
lighteneti  Frenchman. 

It  is  plain  that  the 
vast  expansion  of  ICn^land 
which  has  now  been 
illustrated  could  not  have 
occurred  without  an  ample 
supply  of  men  —  and 
women.  The  growth  in 
the  iH)pulation  of  the 
British  Empire  is  sug- 
gested in  No.  5,  where 
the  two  massed  popula- 
tions of  1800  and  of 
1900  face  each  other. 

This  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  Hriti.sh 
Empire,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  from 
115,000,000  in  1800  to 
390,000,000  in  1900,  is 
e(|uivalent  to  an  average 
yearly  rate  of  growth  of 
12*3  persons  per  thousand.  The  average  yearly  rate  of  growth  of  ilu-  United 
Kingdom  during  1800  1900  has  been  ecpiivalent  to  io"i  \Kr  1,000.  Thus,  the 
population  of  the  Empire  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  |K)pulation  of  these 
islands,  although  that  has  increased  from  15,000,000  in  1800  to  41,000,000  in  1900. 

Illustration  No.  6  comjwres  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  (lermany  as 
regards  this  all-important  matter  of  growth  of  population.  The  results  therein 
stated  for  France  exclude  both  in  1800  and  in  1900  the  population  of  Alsace  and 


Wliitr,  in  iSoo. 
I»  per  i.oau). 


White,  (n  iqto. 
(J5  per  1..JUOJ. 


Coloured,  in  tqoo. 
IfOf  per  i.wxl 


Coloured,  in  ttoo. 
(<jk>  per  i.OK  j. 

7.— A  conipari*on  of  the  re<pective  proftorti  >ni  of  White  pcr!>oi»s  ami 
Coloured  p«:rsL.n^,  per  1,000  of  the  P'4>iil.nion  of  the  llrili^h  Kmpirt, 
in  the  years  iSoo  and  1900  [not  iiKludiiit;  the  population  uf  ilic 
United  Kingdom]. 
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Lorraine,  in  order  that  the  two  populations  of  France  may  be  rightly  compared  to 
give  her  rate  of  growth.  'I"hc  population  of  (Icrmany  in  1800  is  that  of  the  States 
which  are  now  Germany. 


If  we  compare  the  rates  of  growth  of  these  three  populations  we  get  the 
following  significant  results : — 


United  Kingdom 
Frnnce 
(icrmany  . 


A  vtrapt  yrariy  rate  of 
Grvtvln  0/  Population 
during  180^—1900 

lo'l  per  1,000 

37    ..  .. 

97  1. 
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France's  slow  growth  of  population  is  very  clearly  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
above  results;  and  we  see  also  that  although  Geimany  has  now,  and  had  in  1800, 
a  considerably  larger  population  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  the  latter 
has  grown  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  population  of  Germany. 

Looking  now  outside  of  these  btands,  and  at  the  {>opulation  of  Cireater  Britain, 
one  sees  as  the  glance  wanders  from  place  to  place  on  the  map  that  some  of  the 
red  jilares  must  (ontain  a  vast  preponderance  of  coloured  population  over  white 
]K'pul.iti(»!i :  lilusiration  No.  7  rckr-,  to  this. 

Ill  the  year  1800,  and  not  including  ihc  population  of  the  L'liilC'l  Kiii^fluni, 
Greatvir  Britain  liad  a  population  of  about  100,000,000,  of  which  only  2,000,000 
were  white  persons^see  the  tiny  white  column  in  No.  7  on  the  leik  of  the  first 
black  column.   One  person  in  fifty  was  a  white. 

In  the  year  1900,  Greater  Britain  has  a  population  of  549,000,000,  and  rather 
more  than  12,000,000  of  these  are  white  persons:  one  person  in  twenty-eight  is  a 
white— see  the  second  small  white  column  in  No.  7. 

This  increase  since  the  year  1800  in  the  jjroportion  of  white  to  coloured 
i  L-r^uiis  in  Cireater  Britain,  from  one  in  fifty  to  one  in  twL'iity  eii^'ht.  is  s|)ecially 
satisfactory  when  we  note  that  densely-jiopulated  and  coloured  Iiuli.i  contributes 
nearly  2^0,000,000  to  the  whole  population  of  the  British  Empire,  and  lhat  sparsely 
l)0[)ulated  and  mostly  white  Australasia  contributes,  despite  its  larger  size,  under 
5,000,000  to  the  population  of  the  Britbh  Empire— fewer  persons  than  the  population 
of  London.  Vast  Canada,  also,  supplies  the  British  Empire  with  only  just  over 
5,000,000  of  persons. 

If  we  exclude  India,  then  the  population  of  Greater  Britain  in  1900,  outside  of 
>e  i->l  ind>.  is  62,000,000,  of  whom  nearly  12,000,000  are  whites — say  one  white 
person  to  Hvc  cohj-.in-d. 

The  British  Krnpire  as  it  now  i.s,  as  regards  size  and  {K)pulation,  afiords  plenty  of 
room  for  every  one  of  Us  citizens.  Its  average  densuy  of  population  is  33  jjersons  to 
the  square  mile, — a  far  sparser  population  than  that  of  any  European  State,  for  even 
European  Russia,  with  its  scattered  population,  has  49  i)er5ons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  world  has  38  persons  to  every  square  mile  of  land ;  and  although  the 
British  Empire  has  33  to  the  s(]uare  mile,  yet  all  these  390  milliuns  of  British 
subjects,  if  they  would  come  to  London  at  the  close  of  the  Wonderful  Century, 
and  at  midnight  on  Dercmher  31st,  1900,  stand  round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to 
cheer  the  Queen  and  the  twentieth  ceMtury,  could  so  he  ^Mthered  together  and  yet 
occupy  on  the  face  of  London  only  tlu  small  space  sliown  in  tllustratton  No.  8, 
leaving  the  rest  ot  liie  Jjniit>h  Empire,  lx>lii  here  and  abroad,  empty  of  human  lx:ings. 

This  solid  square  of  Queen's  peoples  would  reach  from  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
to  Victoria  F^k,  N.E.,  from  Victoria  Station,  S.W.,  to  Southwark  Park,  S.E.,  from 
Rennington  Oval  in  the  south  of  London  to  London  Fields  in  the  north.  And 
the  square  would  measure  nearly  four  miles  each  way. 

As  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  struck  the  notes,  the  deep  and  booming  notes 
of  the  passing  of  the  Wonderful  Century,  how  few  of  that  prcnt  and  motley 
concourse  from  many  lands  would  sty  NO  to  the  question  at  that  moment  most 
solemnly  vibrating  into  the  night  above  their  heads — Has  your  land  A  r  //  (he  better 
for  the  British  rule  7vhich  has  been  carried  to  it  by  the  E\f>ansion  oj  England 
during  this  century  which  is  now  dead  f  The  massed  shout  YES  would  go 
up,  and  the  dtisens  of  the  British  Empire  would  enter  the  twentieth  century 
acclaiming  their  Queen,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  their  voices  drowned  the  last 
deep  boom  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  Time. 

J.  Holt  Schooling. 
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THE  PUNDIT. 


A   TALE  OF  AN  iP  COL  NTRV  STATION. 

"1  "Tl  TE  called  him  "  The  rundil "  because  he  was  a  Brahman  and  was  reputed  to 
V/  Y  know  Sanscrit.  Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  none  of  us  could  say, 
for  reasons  which  I  need  not  particularise.  Anyway,  he  said  he  did. 
and  this  ought  to  have  been  true  if  it  wasn't.  Most  Pundits  in  India  are  priests 
of  the  Hindu  faith.  But  there  wa.s  nothing  of  thj  clergyman  about  our  Pundit  as 
we  saw  him.  Indeed  if  he  believed  in  any  religion  we  certainly  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  wa-s  the  Hindu  creed.  He  wore  Knglish  clothes,  and  ate  beefsteaks,  and  kept 
a  Mohammedan  cook  and  a  Portuguese  waiter,  and  did  other  most  unorthodox  things 
that  would  have  made  his  worthy  father  turn  in  his  grave  if  the  custom  of  cremation 
had  not  rendered  any  concerted  action  of  the  sort  quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  s;iy  that  our  Pundit  in  his  hours  of  ease  look  rather  a 
pleasure  in  demonstrating  his  emancipation  from  the  beliefs  or  superstitions  of  his 
ancestors  by  making  them  and  their  professors  objects  of  his  humour  or  his 
sarcasm.  When  offered,  for  example,  a  third  helping  of  calfs-head  a  la  tortue,  he 
would  cheerfully  justify  his  acceptance  of  it  by  observing  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
good  Brahman  was  always  to  be  ready  to  eat  and  to  go  on  eating  as  long  as  he 
got  nice  food  for  nothing.  "Cirub,"  to  be  (juite  accurate,  was  the  word  he  used, 
to  which  he  jire fixed  the  adjective  *' rippin"  "  -those  being  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  once  heard  the  Judge's  dinner  described  at  the  club  by  a  slangy  subaltern. 
He  read  the  works  of  Comte  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  drew  comparisons 
l)etween  them  and  Manu  or  the  Rig  Vcdas  which  were  distinctly  disres|)ectful  to 
the  earlier  authorities.  Towards  Hindu  religion  in  the  concrete,  as  presented 
in  its  daily  observances,  with  its  tawdry  shrines  and  idols,  its  hungry  priests 
and  mendicant  Fakirs,  his  attitude  w;is  one  of  lofty  and  undisguised  contempt. 
He  had  left  these  things  behind  along  with  his  loin-cloth  and  his  puggaree  and 
his  vegetarian  diet.  He  breathed  the  clear  air  of  civilised  rationalism,  and  he 
dressed  the  jxirt  he  had  chosen  to  play.  No  more  prayers  to  gods  riding  on 
tigers — no  more  sacrifices  to  elephant-headed,  many-armed  deities — no  more  waving 
of  lights  or  ringing  of  bells  at  the  time  when  educated  people  were  drinking  tea 
or  getting  ready  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks. 

His  costume  was  aggressively  European.  Lirge  striped  trousers  concealed  his 
nether  extremities,  and  a  very  large  check  coat  of  morning  cut  revealed  a  brilliant 
waistcoat  which  would  have  been  most  useful  to  a  member  of  parliament  who 

CopyriKliI  1900  by  T.  Stoker. 
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wantt'd  to  ratrh  the  Speaker's  eye.  A  grass-green  or  a  lustrous  sky-blue  ne«  ktie 
of  ample  proportions  shone  luridly  from  the  background  of  a  drai>  flannel  shirt. 
When  he  attired  himself  in  evening  dress,  the  conventional  <  law  hammer  coal  and 
black  trousers  replaced  the  striped  and  checked  garments,  but  the  daz/ling  necktie 
and  the  flannel  shirt  remained  unchanged.  The  most  strikingly  exotic  jwrt  of  the 
attire,  however,  was  de<  idedly  the  head-dress.  He  |xrrsistently  wore  the  very  largest 
sim-hat  of  the  class  known  as  "  .solah  topi "  that  money  could  purchase.    It  not  only 


*■  He  had  been  seen  to  seek  its  protection  on  a  bright  moonlight  night." 


protected  his  head,  but  cast  a  wondrous  shadow  which  at  noontide  extended  to  his 
feet,  and  later  in  the  day  presented  the  profile  of  a  gigantic  mushroom.  He 
wore  it  early  and  late  hot  weather  and  cold  ;  there  was  even  a  rumour  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  seek  its  protection  on  a  bright  moonlight  night.  It  was  his 
trade-mark — it  proclaimed  to  all  observers  that  he  was  to  be  ranked  among  the 
!•  ranks,  even  as  the  kilt  will  at  times  jjroclaim  the  true  (iaelic  afl^nity  of  the 
young  man  from  Up|)er  'l  ooting. 

As  in  this  latter  case  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  his  adopted 
character  presented  occasional  dititkulties  to  the   I'undil.    N\  ith   the   English  of 
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Milton  and  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson  he  was  quite  familiar.  But  they  did  not  count 
for  much  at  the  Station  Club,  and  the  colloquial  English  which  prevailed  at  that 
resort  presented  new  and  puzzling  complications,  untempered  by  footnotes  and 

glossaries.  It  was  perhni>s  fortunate  for  the  Pundit  that  he  did  not  recognise  a 
solecism  when  he  heard  it  or  when  he  committed  it.  He  treated  these  embarrassments 
in  the  way  the  Scute  li  Minister  recommended  his  congregation  to  treat  a  fieculiarly 
difficult  theological  argument  when  iliey  met  it— to  look  it  straight  in  the  face  and 
pass  on.  To  the  purist  in  style  his  lenmrks  mi^t  occasionally  seem  grotesque  or 
even  equivocal :  his  innocent  and  quiet  mind  took  them  for  idioms.  It  seemed  to 
him,  for  example,  quite  unreasonable  that  he  could  use  the  good  old  scriptural  word 
"  belly "  without  rebuke  when  he  spoke  of  his  hor$e»  but  that  comment  and  even 
remonstrance  were  excited  when  he  employed  it  to  describe  the  place  where 
the  Judge's  wife  wore  a  large  silver  buckle  which  formed  part  of  her  tennis 
(osiiinic.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  om  e  (lesenhed  the  Collector's  bungalow  as  a 
harem  "  of  rest,  and  it  wok  a  good  deal  of  explanation  to  make  the  Culh  ( tor  s 
wife  lx;lieve  that  he  really  meant  a  "haven."  He  always  received  our  comments 
on  his  mistakes  with  extreme  good  nature,  and  repeated  them  in  another  form. 
When  he  once  retorted  on  his  tormentors  that  at  any  rate  he  knew  more  of  their 
language  than  they  knew  of  his»  the  remark  was  obviously  made  to  express  his 
placid  satisfaction  with  his  own  acquirements  and  not  to  twit  them  with  their 
isjnorance.  Anything  of  the  latter  sort  would  have  Infen  intirely  foreign- 
to  his  character.  His  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  amounted  to  timidity.  A 
young  .md  inconsiderate  j>oli<  e  ofticcr  was  known  to  have  essayed  to  make  fun  for 
himself  by  confiding  to  the  Pundit  certain  imaginary  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Collector  and  the  Padre,  and  ingenuously  asking  his  candid  opinion  of  their 
characters  as  so  disclosed.  But  the  distress  and  dismay  of  the'  poor  victim  were 
so  poignant  that  the  youth  had  not  the  heart  to  proceed  with  the  joke. 

The  terrible  |>ossibility  that  the  I'undit  had  ever  before  his  eyes  was  that  he 
might  lose  the  good  opinion  of  his  Euro|)ean  friends  and  be  denied  the  unique 
privilege  of  free  admission  to  their  society  -  without  this  life  to  him  would  have 
l)een  a  blank.  How  he  had  secured  his  footing  in  that  society  no  one  knew.  In 
our  little  station  the  English  staff  changed  alx)ul  every  three  years.  As  soon  as 
any  one  was  posted  to  it  he  began  at  once  to  lay  his  plans  for  getting  out  of  it. 
Each  successive  generation  as  it  came  found  the  Pundit  in  possession  and  left  him 
there  as  it  pas.sed  away.  Consequently,  no  one  ever  rememliered  the  time  when 
he  did  not  figure  as  a  Sahib  among  Sahibs. 

His  official  jjosition  was  a  sutficiently  huml>Ie  one,  and  its  salary  was  also 
modest.  He  never  sought  promotion,  and  ga\e  it  as  his  reasfm  tliat  promotion 
would  involve  transfer,  and  he  could  nowhere  else  f  ount  on  the  good  fortune  of 
securing  that  European  society  which  had  Ijecome  a  necessity  to  hi^  existence. 
He  lived  comfortably  in  a  nice  little  bungalow  in  the  Civil  Lines,  furnished  in 
English  fashion,  and  he  explained  to  the  curious  or  inquisitive  that  he  possessed 
private  means  and  had  not  to  limit  his  expenditure  by  his  pay.  He  was  always 
ready  to  join  in  the  Station  subscriptions  for  charit\  or  amusement,  and  had  been 
known  even  to  lend  money  to  impecunious  youths  who  had  anticipated  pay  day. 
But  it  w.is  not  considered  good  form  to  borrow  money  from  the  Pundit,  so  we 
spared  him  and  backed  one  anothers  bills  after  the  evil  custoin  of  Anglo-India. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  stage  to  remark  th-.t  the  Pundit  was  a  Bengalee. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  duuacteristics  so  mercilei»ly  stated  by  Macaulay  which  go  to 
prejudice  that  nationality,  we  all  agreed  that  the  Pundit  was,  in  many  ways,  about 
the  best  specimen  pf  a  native  we -could  name.   His  freedom  from  prejudice,  his 
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kindly  nature  and  his  unfailing  cheerfulness,  his  anxiety  to  assist  every  one,  and  his 
almost  pathetic  gratitude  for  ths  smallest  kindness,  quite  won  our  hearts.  We 
forgot  his  race  and  colour  and  talked  before  him  as  freely  as  if  he  were  one  of 
ourselves.  We  felt  we  could  do  this  with  safety,  as  he  never  mixed  in  native 
society  and  had  cut  himself  apirt  from  all  their  habits  and  ideas.  In  his 
up-country  surronndinus  he  wxs  as  nuu  h  a  foreigner  as  ourselves.  When  he  had 
to  revisit  his  honu-  in  ISengn)  for  sonic  business  or  social  duty  he  luirricd  Iki<  k  as 
so<jn  as  he  could,  and  told  us  the  relief  he  felt  at  gettmg  free  again  Irom  the 
associations  of  his  village  life  at  home.  Whenever  we  talked  about  the  Pundit 
two  points  were  recognised  as  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  First  that  he  had 
assimilated  European  ideas  and  habits  to  an  extent  which  left  no  room  for  the 
su[wrstitions  or  prejudices  or  s<icial  restrictions  which  race  and  education  imjxjsed 
on  ordinary  natives.  Second — that  in  honesty  and  truthfulness  he  was  the  equal  of 
any  Eni^Iish  t:entlcmaii,  and  as  incapable  of  deception  or  self-seeking. 

It  must  l)c  ndmittrd  thai  in  one  rcsjiect  the  Pundit  fDUtul  il  very  dilficuit  to 
live  up  lu  the  l'>urt)pean  character.  Field  s|X)rts  and  laanly  exercises  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  lives  we  had  to  live.  While  professing  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
about  them  and  talking  their  jargon  most  fluently,  it  was  observed  that  he  displayed 
some  ingenuity  in  losing  opportunities  for  sharing  them.  He  had  an  excellent  gun, 
beautifully  ke;)t,  and  was  immensely  particular  about  the  loading  of  his  cartrid^^r^  : 
but  in  the  field  his  reluctance  to  shoot  at  moving  game  was  that  of  the  traditional 
French  siK)rtsman.  In  the  matter  of  horses  fiis  little  weakness  was  even  less 
obscured  by  his  f>t!ier  virtues.  Polo  he  frankly  eschewed,  and  in  our  annual  ra»-es 
he  contincd  his  e.xcriiuns  ut  tiie  grand  stand  and  the  bit  of  dusty  waste  l)chiud  it 
which  from  sheer  force  of  habit  we  called  the  "  paddock."  lliere  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  shone.  He  knew  all  about  the  weights  and  colours  and  distances — 
the  merits  of  each  jockey  and  the  condition  of  every  pony.  He  put  into  all  the 
sweeps  and  lotteries,  generall)-  with  some  success.  He  invariably  entered  a  pony  or 
two  of  his  own;  and  more  than  that  he  usually  managed  to  have  a  winner  in  his 
stal'lc.  But  the  annals  of  our  'i'urf  ("Irib  from  liic  <lawn  of  its  history  failed  to 
disclose  any  instance  in  w  hich  the  Pundit,  to  use  an  idiom  he  favoured  exceedingly, 
had  ever  "sporte<l  the  silk  huu.self 

Curiously  enough,  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  our  pig-sticking  meets — 
where  he  made  himself  really  useful  in  getting  *'Khabbar"  of  pigs,  collecting 
beaters,  borrowing  elephants,  and  in  the  various  other  arrangements  which  are 
requisite  for  that  king  of  all  sports.  His  was  ever  the  longest  and  the  brightest 
spear  in  the  field.  When  the  beat  started  the  great  hat  of  the  Pundit  could  be 
seen  movinir  energetically,  if  not  rapidly,  in  the  tall  grass.  Put  when  the  boar 
broke  tluit  hat  was  seen  no  more  till  the  ])ig  had  become  pork,  i'lien  indeed 
would  the  Pundit  turn  up  full  of  the  incidents  of  the  run,  and  nluay?,  with  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  blood  or  grease  from  his  spear.  In  ll>e 
evening  round  the  camp  table  none  could  kill  the  slain  and  fight  the  day's  battles 
over  again  with  the  keenness,  I  might  almost  say  the  fierceness,  of  the  Pundit  An 
unwritten  but  wcll-understnod  rule  forl^ade  that  any  of  us  should  on  these  occasions 
remind  the  Pundit  that  he  had  failed  to  score,  though  in  all  our  records  of  slaughter 
no  spcnr,  fir^t  or  l,i>t.  ever  stood  in  the  Pundit's  name.  Once,  indeed,  a  sporting 
Mohammedan  gentleman  who  often  led  the  field  and  stood  many  a  charge  of  the 
grey  boar,  did,  in  some  dispute  between  them,  tell  the  Pundit  with  some  abruptness 
tliat  he  was  more  ready  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  spear.  But  he  at  once  divmed 
from  our  serious  silence  that,  freely  as  we  chaffed  one  another  on  our  little  dilutes, 
we  respected  the  Pundit's  susceptibilities  j  and,  like  the  true  gendeman  he  was,  the 
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Nawal)  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  his  hosts  and  comrades.  We  observed, 
however,  that  he  stood  aloof  from  the  Pundit,  and  he  was  known  once  to  have 
confided  to  the  Opium  Assistant  that  he  could  not  imderstand  why  the  Sahibs 
made  so  much  of  that— (blank)-  Hengali  -  using  an  adjective  commonly  applied  to 
persons  wantin;^  in  personal  dignity  anti  moral   worth.     W  e  set  th  it   down  to 
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the  antagonism  of  ri\al  race,  and  hostile  religion,  and  we  continued)  as  our 
predeo  ssnrs  had  done  to  let  the  Fundit  run  tame  among  us  as  the  most  uprigftt 

and  in()>t  an.^lirised  of  njti\rs. 

1  shall  always  In.  glad  to  ihtnk  that  I  left  tlu*  staiion  l>clore  the  f«ainful 
episodes  occurred  which  preceded  the  Pundit's  linal  return  to  Bengal  and  hii 
severance  from  the  Public  Service.  I  heard  them  only  ,the  other  day  from 
Fitxhrooke  in  the  smoking-room  of  our  club  in  Ijondon,  and  state  them  as  given 
by  that  temperate  chronicler,  with  his  usual  salting  of  Hindustani. 

"It  all  began,"  he  said,  "over  a  horse.  The  Pundit  was  planted  with  a  dashed 
lhree<ornered  hruie  by  a  condemned  Cabuli  thief.  It  liad  every  fault  a  horse 
could  have  and  be  a  horse  ;  but  it  was  as  quiet  as  a  '^uix^rannuated  cow  in  famine 
lime,  and  that  was  why  the  Pundit  Uouj^hi  it.  Ot  course  the  robber  who  sold  it 
had  dnigged  it  and  fed  it  ^olt.  We  liad  a  day  at  the  jug  in  the  Kamgurh  jkil 
Ihc  i'undit  caine  as  usual,  and  ran  the  show  until  the  business  began.  We  ha<i 
three  spears  out  that  day  besides  him,  and  we  all  posted  ourselves  at  the  crossing 
near  the  big  seemul  tree  where  the  pig  always  break.  ^Ve  saw  the  Pandit*s  toft 
in  front  of  the  line  and  his  new  Cabuli  horse  underneath  it.  Some  one  on  the 
elephant  fired  a  blank  cartridge  to  start  the  swine,  and  ihc  next  thing  we  saw  was 
the  topi  u;i  in  the  air  and  the  Pundit  on  the  horse's  neck  and  the  brute  1  Kilting 
with  him  at  an  cighteen-anna  gallop.  It  wasn't  ground  for  an  amateur  Bengali 
horseman,  and  they  naturally  stayed  in  the  first  hlnul  nullah.  The  horse  remained 
there — took  a  contract  for  feeding  jackals  and  wc  paked  out  the  Pundit,  not  lit 
for  rnueh  njore.  He  hadn  t  any  external  ujjuries  to  speak  of,  but  the  shock  and 
the  fright  had  changed  him  into  somebody  eke.  He  could  do  nothing  but  groan 
and  jabl>er  like  a  mendicant  leper.  You  never  saw  such  a  transformation.  We 
took  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed.  We  had  a  new  doctor  who  didn't  know 
the  .  I'undit,  and  thought  he  must  be  like  any  other  native.  However,  \\  e  L^ot 
him  in,  and  he  \etted  the  Pundit  all  over,  but  couldn't  find  anything  broken, 
and  prescribed  a  whiskey  jx'g  and  a  game  of  billiards.  Nothing  could  rouse 
the  beggar — he  just  lay  like  a  log  and  whined  when  he  was  told  to  turn  ()\er 
—put  his  hantl  on  his  head  and  a.sked  for  some  pirn  ka  Vou  know  what 

a  chap  he  was  lor  everything  Knglish,  and  how  he  pretended  to  have  almost 
forgotten  his  own  kit  Well,  if  you'd  believe  me,  his  English  was  clean  gone- 
he  could  neither  understand  it  nor  speak  it,  and  all  he  talked  was  Hindustani 
like  a  drunken  syce.  As  Bateman  remarked,  he  had  suddenly  changed  into  a 
dashed  coolie. 

"We  made  him  snug  for  the  night  and  left  him  there,  and  told  him  to  go  to 
sleep.  Next  morning  I  strolled  over  and  met  the  doctor  coming  out.  *  Tni 
not  wanted  there,  1  find,'  says  he  with  a  gria  ;  'you  liad  better  go  in  and 
lake  a  hand  with  your  dear  i^undit.'  I  went.  Vou  might  have  km^ked  me  Joua 
with  a  crowlxir.  He  had  sent  down  to  the  bazaar  and  got  up  a  Brahman  to  hold 
service  over  him.  There  they  were  burning  incense  and  ringing  a  brass  bell 
and  doing  jhar  phunk  and  the  rest  of  it,  with  the  Pundit  lying  on  his  bed 
and  a  big  idol  of  Debi  or  some  other  deity  on  the  teap<^  in  front  of  him,  and 
he  chucking  rice  at  it  and  pra\ing  to  it.  Phey  had  also  got  in  a  Hakeem  to 
treat  him,  and  had  plastered  his  head  with  turmeric  ai^d  were  doctoring  him 
with  |X)megran.ate  pips  and  pigeons'  dung.  He  had  discarded  his  sleeping  suit 
and  put  on  a  native  ^  chuJi/<r.'  It  was  the  rummest  thing  you  ever  saw.  It 
gave  me  rather  a  turn,  for  here  was  ihi-  man  we  all  thought  more  Kuro[)e.in 
than  ourselves.    Of  course  1  concluded  the  poor  devil  was  off  his  ehump,  and 

I  spoke  to  him.   He  stared  at  me  like  an  owl  till  I  tried  Hindustani,  and  then 
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"  The  whole  place  had  turned  native' 


he  answered  in  a  mumbling  sort  of  way,  and  s;iid  he  was  very  bad  and  had 
a  devil  riding  on  him,  and  that  it  must  he  dismounted.  He  went  on  just  like 
my  l)earer  did  when  he  thought  he  lud  cholera  once  in  ihe  'l  erai.  I  asked  him 
it  there  wasn't  any  relation  or  friend  of  his  own  family  he  would  like  to  send  for  to 
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look  after  him— for  you  know  how  friendlcfis  he  was  before.  After  a  bit  he  said  he 
would  like  to  see  Kanta  Babu,  and  when  I  asVcd  the  address  he  said  the  Bazaar. 
I  thought  he  meant  liis  own  vilhge  in  Hcngal,  and  went  away,  for  I  was  getting 

rather  sii  k  of  the  ix-rfiimery.  I  met  the  jwHcc  insi)eclor  outside— the  sharp 
httie  Kayeth,  you  remember -  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  Kanta  Babu,  a  Mi// 
of  the  Pundit  s,  liwd.  \lv  lookrd  :it  me  a  bit  queerly,  and  said,  'Oh,  vonr  Honour 
luus  heard  ot  htin,  then  ? — iic  lives  iicre  in  Ram  I-^al'.s  garden  in  ihu  big  gunj." 
I  didn't  understand  what  it  meant — at  least  just  then— hut  I  sent  a  peon  to  hunt 
him  out  and  take  him  to  the  Pundit's  bungalow. 

**  In  the  afternoon  Bateman  and  I  looked  in.  My  God !  it  was  like  a  blessed 
pontCHnime.  The  wh  ole  place  had  turned  native.  There  were  <harpoys  in  the 
front  verandah,  and  in  what  used  to  be  the  Pundit's  Belattce  drawing-room  there 
were  two  or  three  brick  cooking-places  on  the  floor  -regular  chulhas  with  earthen 
pots  and  chupattis  and  a  smell  like  the  ba/aar  confectioner's  sh<ip.  rancid  oil  and 
bad  butter  and  worse  sut^ar.  niid  the  iil.u-e  a  cloud  of  co\vdun;4  smoke.  The  carpet 
and  the  furniture  were  ail  cleared  out.  lit  |Hjj..^c.>>Mun  wc  found  Kanta  Babu — an 
ordinary  sneaking  Babu,  the  very  living  image  of  the  Pundit.  No  doubt  the 
beggar  was  his  brother,  as  he  claimed  to  be.  He  cringed  and  whined  in  the  usual 
way,  and  said  his  poor  brother  had  been  brought  to  book  by  the  gods  at  last : 
lu  always  feared  the  Pundit  had  gone  too  far,  he  said,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
beefsteaks.  A  course  of  pilgrimages  to  Hudrinath  and  Juggemath  and  a  few  other 
Nnths  was  his  only  hope.  As  for  the  Pundit  himself,  he  was  a  worse  wreck  llian 
ever:  not  a  word  .still  but  a  mumble  of  ba/.i.ir  lfindust.ini.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
hunkers  eating  l)oiled  rice  with  hngers  under  the  ///><//  tree  behind  the  house, 
with  nothing  on  him  but  a  loin-clotii  and  his  body  covered  with  ( asii-  marks.  He 
whined  out  to  us  not  to  come  near  him,  or  we  would  dchlc  his  food,  and  looked 
funky  about  our  shadows.  He  had  propped  his  idol  up  against  a  tree  and  given 
it  the  first  of  his  dinner.  He  called  litde  Bateman  *Your  Majesty/  and  the 
police  inspector  *My  Lord.'  Great  Scott!  it  made  me  quite  sick  to  look  at 
the  creature,  and  think  that  he  had  been  living  among  us  as  one  of  ourselves^  and 
turning  over  the  music  for  the  Memsahiljs.  We  were  so  knocked  out  of  time 
that  we  f  ould  say  nothin;jf,  but  ju>t  t()f)k  ourselves  off  to  the  Clul>  and  treated 
one  another  to  n  still"  pei;  before  we  could  settle  down  to  a  game  of  tennis. 
When  the  otiier  fellows  turned  up,  and  we  told  them  the  story,  they  look  it  for 
a  .sell  and  went  over  to  see  lor  themselves.  'J  hey  found  the  Pundit  doing  pooja 
inside  to  his  idols,  and  feeding  a  crowd  of  Brahmans,  and  they  couldn't  get  a 
word  out  of  him. 

"The  next  day  he  was  gone  clean  and  clever — not  a  trace  of  him  left.  The 
whole  place  was  cleared  out — lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Another  Bengali  had 
turned  up  from  God  knows  where;  they  had  sold  everything  in  the  place  to 

Framjee  the  Parsee  for  money  down,  and  gone  off  by  the  5.37  a.m.  train  with 
tickets  for  Calcutta,  The  only  P.P.C.  he  left  was  an  official  resignation  of  his 
appointment. 

"  Then  it  all  came  out.  Do  you  know,  ihal  chap  had  been  kidding  the  whole 
lot  of  us  all  the  time  !  Our  dear,  simple,  honest  friend  had  been  carrying  on  a 
regular  and  flourishing  budness  in  blackmail  and  corruption,  and  was  hauling  in 
money  all  over  the  place.  He  gave  it  out  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  the 
Sahibs  without  money,  and  that  we  had  all  made  him  our  agent  to  collect  it 
And,  by  the  Lord,  he  did  collect  I  Not  a  big  case  tried  in  the  Judge's  Court  but 
he  got  a  dollop  out  of  both  sides  and  refunded  to  the  loser ;  not  a  dashed 
appointment  made  in  the  whole  district  that  he  didn't  take  six  months'  pay  of  the 
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man  who  got  it ;  not  a  m.m  Kluiu  Bahadur-cd  or  Rai  Bah.idur-cd  that  he  didn't  get 
hundr<.-d!>  from  for  his  good  ot)iccs.    He  and  his  cursed  bhais  kept  a  regular  shop 
in  Ram  Lais  ^den,  and  sold  the  whole  show,  as  if  it  was  a  rotten  native  state 
with  on  idiot  for  Rajah  and  a  Bunnia  for  prime  minister.    'You  see  the  terms 
I'm  on  with  the  Sahibs,'  he'd  say;  '  if  you  want  your  business  fixed,  just  put  it 
in  my  hands.    I'm  dining  with  the  ('ollector  to-night,  and  will  settle  it  after  dinner 
when  he  is  khush,  or  I'!)   Kpt-alc  to  the   Memsahib  at  the  Club  this  evening.' 
By  Jove  !  the  (.li.unond  rings  and  jK  arl  net  klares  an«l  sapjjlure  bangles  he  got  to 
brilH,'  all  "ur  \\  ivc:»,  would  stock  a  jeweller  s  shop.    .\n<l   the  devil  did  it  all  so 
l  unningiy  ihaL  no  one  ever  .split  on  him.    If  a  man  didni  win  his  suit,  or  didn  t 
get  his  title,  the  Pundit  refunded  his  coin,  and  invented  some  lie  to  explain  why 
he  couldn't  bring  it  0%  and  they  were  all  quite  content,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
very  honest  broker.   The  most  extraordinary  thing  is  that  our  native  officials  and 
friends  knew  all  about  it,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  said  a  word  to  any  of  us. 
He  used  to  bribe  some  of  them  and  frighten  others,  and  he  kefit  the  whole  crowd 
quiet — showed  wh.ii  ihey  thought  of  us.  doesn't  it  ?    1  risked   Kashi   Pershad  the 
banker,  who  was  1)\  wav  of  being  a  e.iiuli*!  friend  nf  nniii-,  aix!   letting  me  know 
what  was  going  on  ui  the  district,  w  hy  he  never  gave  inc  a  luni ,  and  all  he  could 
say  was,  *When  we  saw  how  intimate  your  Honours  were  with  the  Pundit,  we 
didn't  think  you  would  believe  anything  we  said  against  him.'    The  little  Kayeth 
Inspector  said  he  thought  we  must  know  the  raw  truth,  and  were  using  the  Pundit 
as  a  sort  of  informer  for  picking  up  secret  intelligence.     My  belief  is,  the  two  of 
them  were  afraid  the  Pundit  would  turn  round  and  let  out  some  of  their  own 
mist! -eds.    Ciod  knows  ;  perhaps  they  went  snacks  with  him.     Anyhow,  he  scored 
all  round.    Wc  have  been   trying  ever  sinee  to  <:U«  h   him,  but   he  dis;ip|v*'ared 
absolutely,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  his  hoof  anywhere.     We  sent  to  Bengal  to 
hunt  him  up  at  his  home,  and  it  is  not  that  we  can't  find  him  there,  but  hanged 
if  we  could  even  find  the  village  where  he  said  he  lived,  or  unearth  any  one  who 
had  ever  heard  of  him  at  it.    He  was  prepared  all  the  time  for  a  bolt.  Bateman, 
the  l).S.P.,  swears  he  will  catch  him  washing  off  his  sins  in  the  G.mges,  and  has 
men  on  the  look-out  at  all   the  holy  places;  but  it's  my  belief  that  we'll  never 
see  him  again.     The  fellow  knows  too  much  for  any  of  Bateman's  lot  to  bring 
him  back. 

"  They  talk  of  nothing  else  at  the  Club  now,  and  cvciy  one  of  them  tries  to 
make  out  tlml  he  suspected  the  Bundit  all  along.    W  hat  rot  I 

"  Some  of  them  think  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  that  his  sudden 
collapse  was  part  of  the  plant.  The  devil  was  capable  of  that  or  any  other  villainy, 
to  be  sure;  but  if  he  was  acting,  then  the  fmest  artist  ali\e  is  lost  to  the  world. 
No;  take  ray  word  for  it,  the  spill  did  for  him.  'I'hat's  where  the  blood  shows. 
Wlien  he  wns  knocked  out  of  time,  he  forgot  all  his  lessons  and  Merit  back  to  his 
original  sin  out  of  sheer,  beastly  funk.  The  old  priest  in  the  garden  temple  says 
it  was  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for  the  way  he  us^d  to  laugh  at  them.  W  hatever 
it  was,  it's  jolly  well  they  ha\e  some  weak  spot,  or  we  couldn  t  make  a  living  in 
the  blessed  country ! " 

My  latest  information  shows  that  they  are  still  looking  for  the  Pundit. 

T.  Stoker. 
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TRANSPORT  AND  SUPPLY  IX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THK  TransiKjrt  and  Supply  rc(|uiremonts  of  an  army  in  the  field  are  so 
intimately  eonnecteil,  and  the  work  is  so  ( losely  interwoven,  that  these 
Services  are  now   undertaken   in  their  entirety  by  one  Corps — tlie  Army 
Service  Corps. 

At  various  jK-riods  of  our  mditary  history  the 'l'rans|xjrt  and  .Supply  Dejurtments 
of  our  Army  were  separate  and  distinc  t,  though  once  the  other  extreme  was 
reached,  when  not  only  these  Services,  hut  the  Ordnance  and  l*ay  De|urtment* 
were  all  combined  un<ler  (jnc  head— the  Control.  Many  combinations  and 
readjustments  of  I  )i  |Kirtmental  work  have  been  tried  irom  lime  to  time,  but  all  have 
l)ecn  found  wanting.  There  is  no  branch  of  Her  .Majesty's  .Army  that  has  l>een 
so  fre(}uently  organised  and  reorganised  as  the  Commiss;iriat,  and  it  is  ho|ied 
that  in  its  latest  development  -the  .\rmy  .*^ervice  Corps  —  some  finality  ha> 
at  last  been  reached.  Ihe  present  organi.s;uion  is  undoubtedly  on  the  right 
lines,  and  with  some  improvement  in  \m\,  commensurate  with  the  large  monetar) 
resiK)nsibility  incurred  by  the  officers  of  the  Corps,  and  with  better  prosjKcts 
of  advancement  in  the  higher  ranks,  the  .Army  Service  Corps  should  prove  a 
popular  and  efficient  branch  of  the  Serxice. 

ThK  MlI.lTAkV  TkAIN. 

The  Military  Train,  one  o(  our  former  systems  for  transjjort  as  distinct  from 
sup[>ly,  was  a  combatant  corps,  the  otfuxrs  of  which  were  recruited  from  the 
Regular  .Army,  having  in  most  instances  served  some  years  as  regimental  officers 
of  Cavalry  or  Infantry.  The  .Military  Train  from  a  pi|)eclay  and  {x^lish  jwint 
of  view  was  undoubtedly  a  smart  t  orps  ;  but  this  smartness  was  carried  to 
such  an  excessive  |M)int  that  it>  utility  as  an  effeitive  transj^ort  machine  was 
thereby  reduced  to  a  farce.  The  climax  was  reached  when  on  a  change 
of  station  the  officer  commanding  some  comiKinies  of  the  Tram  indented  for 
trans[x>rt  to  carry  their  own  baggage.  ihis  pnjved  the  dtath-knell  of  the 
Corps  ;  it  was  then  reorganised  and  amalgamated  with  the  Commissariat,  a 
civilian  organisation  which  dealt  only  with  suj)ply  — that  is,  foodstuffs  and  forage. 
'I'he  Commissariat  and  iVansporl  Staff  was  the  outcome  of  this  amalgamation. 
It  proved  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  an  imjMissible  deixirtmenl,  composed  partly 
of  civilians  whose  military  command  extended  only  over  the  men  of  their 
own  corps,  jwrtly  by  otVicers  of  the  old  Military  Train,  and  jwrtly  by  conilxitants 
recruited  direct  from  the  ('avalry  and  Line  and  attached  to  the  department  for 
a  term  of  years. 
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Thk  ARjrv  Skrvick  Corps. 

The  CommiHsariat  and  Tninsix>rt  Staff  ceased  to  exist  in  1885,  and  the  Army 
Service  Coqis  rose  from  its  ashes,  'Vhv  establishment  in  othcers  of  the  Army 
Service  ("(ir|js  till  Intely  was  7  Lieutenant  Colonels,  32  Nfnjors,  77  ("upuims,  gi 
I,u  ui(.  n;iius,  43  Quaricr-nuisicTs,  aiul  3  Riding  uutstcrs  ;  but  for  the  >car  1900  i 
an  additional  200  officers  have  been  added — a  much  needed  and  welcome 
augmentation.  'Itie  Coqxt  has  been  put  on  an  entirely  military  Ixisis,  officers 
passing  exactly  the  same  educational  tests  in  military  subjects  as  their  brethren  of 
the  dvalry  or  Line,  not  only  on  first  appointment  but  on  iwomotion  to  successive 
grades  in  rank. 

A  specially  selected  Army  Service  Corps  officer  now  forms  part  of  the  general 
staff  of  each  Military  Distric  t  during  ix!ace,  while  oiw  has  been  (wsted  to  the  staff 
of  each  (leneral  of  Division  in  South  .\friia.  In  addition  some  senior  officers  of 
the  Corps  with  ]>revious  -^talf  exi>erience  have  l)eei»  accredited  to  the  Head- 
quarter aiixti^  and  for  staff  work  on  the  lines  of  communication  and  liase.  It  can 
be  confidently  claimed  that  CHir  present  success  in  all  that  pertains  to  transport 
and  supply  can  largely  be  attributed  to  this  wise  and  modem  organisation. 

The  Quarter-m.\ster  Okneral» 

The  ^Hiartermaster-deneral  to  the  Forces,  lx>rd  Lieutenant-deneral  Sir  C.  M. 
Clarke,  I5ait.,  K.C.B.,  adininistt  rs  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  is  its  nominal  head. 
He  is  charged  with  suppisini;  the  'Army  with  food,  forage,  fuel  atid  light,  and 
quarters,  witli  land  and  water  tran.sjxjrt,  and  with  reuiounts ;  with  the  movement 
of  troops,  and  witii  the  distribution  of  Uuir  stores  and  etiuipments.  Besides 
administering  the  Army  Service  Corps  he  administers  the  Pay  Department  and 
the  establishments  employed  on  the  above  Services ;  and  those  dealing  with 
sanitary  questions  relating  to  the  Army.  He  makes  such  inspections  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Serviass  under  his  contnjl.  He  also 
advises  the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  duties  of  his 
Dcixirtment.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  the  Quartermaster-(k'nerars  duties  are 
multifarious  and  imixirtant,  and  in  these  patiit  ulars  alone  would  tax  the  cajiacity 
of  any  highly-trained  business  man.  1  he  Supply  of  our  Army  now  in  South  Africa 
with  food,  forage,  fuel  and  light  is  no  easy  task.  Al  the  moment  of  writing  some 
300,000  mouths  have  to  be  fed»  including  Irregulars;  100,000  horses  and  mules 
have  also  to  be  foraged ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  showing  how  the  food  and 
forage  for  this  enormous  host  is  collected  and  distributed  that  this  paper  has 
been  written. 

The  Quartermaster-Cieneral's  I)e|Kirtment  of  the  War  Office  estimates  and 
compiles  the  total  quantity  of  supplies  that  are  required  from  lime  to  time  by  the 
Army  in  the  field.  These  figures  are  liased  on  the  total  number  of  men  and 
animals  in  South  Africa  ;  each  soldier,  horse,  and  mule  rercivini;  a  definite  ration 
of  food  or  forage  per  diem,  conse(iuenily  the  total  liuauuty  of  foodstuffs  for  a 
given  number  of  men,  or  forage  for  their  horses,  can  thus  be  readily  and  rapidly 
calculated 

Field  Service  Rations. 

Field  Service  rations  \aiy  acrordini^  to  the  chinaie  and  the  (  ircunistances  of 
the  expedition,  and  are  fixed  previ«jus  to  active  operations  in  consultation  with  the 
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Medical  and  V  eterinary  experts.  i  lie  scales  now  in  force  in  South  Africa  arc 
as  under 

For  each  man  per  diem :-  - 

I  II).  fresh,  s«It,  or  preserved  moat.  3',:  «>/.  pepiier. 

I J  lb.  In  ul,  ur  I  Ik.  biacttU,  or  i  lb.  flour.             i  Uj.  frc^h  vcjjciahK  s  uhere  procurable,  or 

I  OA  lea.  I  Qi.  compressed  vcgelaLles. 

1  OK.  oofFee.  Lime  juice  and  rum  at  the  discretion  of 

2  o/..  sugar.  ihe    tieneral   Officer  coniiuandiiig  on 
uz.  salt.  the  rccontineiulaliun   of  the  Medical 

4  oi.  jam.  OHiccr. 

For  each  horse  per  diem  :—  For  each  mule  per  diem :  — 

12  lU.  giain.  to  lb.  grain. 

13  lb.  hay.  6  lb.  hay. 

Without  going  into  any  elaborate  calculation  regarding  the  total  quantities  of 
each  article  that  are  required  by  a  force  of  200,000  men  for  a  six  months* 
campaign,  and  which  the  reader  can  very  easily  work  out  for  himself  if  so  inclined, 

it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  th.it  the  forage  consumed  by  the  liorscs  and 
mules  alone  amounts  in  r()aii<l  figures  to  about  900  tons  a  d.iy,  a  quantity  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  duninish  as  the  dry  seai>on  approaches. 

Forage. 

.South  Afuui  practically  prudutxs  no  forage  for  our  Army,  and  Jt  has  all  to  be 
imix>rted  into  the  country.  Compressed  hay  is  ship[jed  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  while  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  furnish  large  quantities  of  "alfolfa,"  a  sort  of  coarse  hay  peculiar  to  those 
countries,  and  much  appreciated  by  the  local  animals.  Oats  arc  bought  from  all 
the  oat-producing  countries  in  the  world,  and  are  forwarded  direct.  In  purchasing 
abroad  it  m.iy  be  nientiotied  that  one  of  our  chief  difficulties  is  the  lack  of  effective 
inspection  in  ihc  t  ouniry  concerned.  No  trained  Army  Staff  is  available  for  this 
duty,  and  British  Consuls  have  largely  to  be  depended  on  to  carry  out  the  %\ork 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Hay  is  a  ticklish  commodity  at  the  best  of  time^  : 
beyond  knowing  whether  it  is  musty  or  sweet,  very  few  of  even  so-called  '*  horsey  *' 
men  can  give  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding  its  value  as  a  food  Many  hunting 
men  like  fine  hay,  while  others  stigmatise  this  variety  as  "only  fit  to  pack  china": 
another  sch(K>l  prefers  coarse  hay,  the  coarser  the  better. 

'I  he  newly  joijied  Cavalry  subaltern,  with  not  very  clearly  defined  views  on 
nil)  thing,  has  u.sually  clearly  defined  views  on  hay,  mostly  derived  from  his  father's 
troachman.  It  takes  sonic  time  to  learn  that  neither  the  fine  nor  the  coarse  variety 
need  nece'^rily  be  bad ;  and  that  liie  grass  from  which  hay  derives  Jio  .sccni  is 
not  one  of  the  first  quality  as  a  food. 

The  DiRi£croR  of  Contracts. 

The  Qoartermaster-Genenit  liaving  decided  upon  the  total  quantity  of  supplies 
required,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Director  of  Contracts  to  purchase.   This  official, 

who  is  a  civilian,  and  works  under  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  (a 
Member  of  Parliament),  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  c<intracts  for  trnnsjK>rt, 
with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  su]ij^lies,  stores,  clothing,  lands  and  buildings :  .ind 
with  the  supervision  of  all  sjx;ciai  local  purchases.  lie  reports  on  the  ro>i  ul 
j)rodiiciion  of  stores  in  the  manuK.eiuiing  dep.trlmenls,  in  comparison  with  the 
rates  at  which  similar  stores  could  be  pure  liased  from  the  trade.  He  obtains  all 
supplies  and  all  Arm\  requirements  in  waggon,  harness,  and  transport  equipment, 
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as  demanded  from  time  to  time  by  the  Quartermaster-(  icnera!  ;  or  l>y  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  cither  by  tender  from  the  trade,  or  by  direct  purchase,  or 
through  a  properly  accredited  broker. 

All  supplies  are  packed  in  regulation  cases,  either  by  the  contractors,  or  at  the 
Reserve  Supply  Depot,  a  Government  institution  supervised  by  Army  Service  Coips 
oflScers,  where  three  months'  supplies  for  the  Army  are  always  stored  ready  for 
shipment.  This  Reserve  Supply  Depot  was  instituted  some  years  ago  as  a  magazine 
to  supply  the  war  requirements  for  our  Army.  On  the  outi)reak  of  hostilities  the 
Military  Authorities  immediately  ship  from  this  de|M>t  to  the  scene  of  operations 
at  \cASt  three  months'  supplies  tur  the  whole  force  engaged,  it  being  obvious, 
where  a  large  army  is  operating,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
purchase  these  supplies  packed  in  the  regulation  cases  in  sufficient  time  direct 
from  the  trade.  In  England,  with  our  unrivalled  commercial  facilities,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  current  requirements  of  even  the  laigest  force,  provided 
time  be  allowed  contractors  to  erect  the  nc(  es^ary  machinery  and  engage  extra 
trained  hnnd^.  In  war,  n  gond  ^t.ut  is  everything;  but  we  find  by  bitter  exjx^rience 
that  feeding  an  army  enya;;e<l  in  operations  over  sea,  certainly  in  the  early  stages, 
cannot  safely  be  counted  upon  without  such  an  institution. 

The  Reserve  Supply  Dep6t. 

The  Reserve  Su])ply  Depot  at  Woolwich  fills  the  gap,  enabling  contractors  to 
make  preparation  to  meet  the  large  demands  that  inevitably  arise  on  an  outbreak 
of  war.  In-ithis  respect  the  Depot  has  certainly  of  late  jusuflcd  its  existence; 
supplies  of  all  descriptions  were  and  are  still  being  received  :  jam,  rum,  ten,  stig.ir, 
and  all  other  commf>ilitK  s  to  make  up  Army  issues  ;  hay  li.as  lieen  pre^^'ied  by  the 
hundreds  of  tons,  and  lui  lined  and  plain  i>aekin^  <  .vws  made  without  end.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  th  U  all  the  Army  foodstuffs  for  the 
field  are  packed  in  specially  constructed  bags  or  cases  suitable  to  the  transport 
available  at  the  seat  of  war.  In  an  empire  such  as  ours  this  transport  includes 
buck  ws^jgons,  pock  mules  or  pack  bullocks,  camels,  donkeys,  elephants,  and 
coolies.  No  man  can  appreciate  in  advance  where  or  in  what  climate  the  British 
Army  will  next  o|>erale,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  incidental  to  this  state  of 
aflTairs,  all  fi  Id  stores  are  packed  in  ra^es  weighing  r»rtv  pounds,  a  si/e  suitable 
for  transportation  either  by  coolie  or  i)y  elephant,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  handled  by  manual  labour. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  Army  supijlies  passes  through  the  Reserve  Supply  Depot 
at  Woolwich,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  here  note  that  the  cash  value  of  the 
provisions  being  purchased  for  the  troops  in  South  Africa  now  reaches  the  sum  of 
half  a  million  sterling  a  month — quite  an  outlay. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Reserve  Supi)Iy  Depot  ships  goods  to  South  Africa 
in  the  regular  transports  engaged  by  the  .Admiralty  for  the  <  ()nvcyance  of  troops, 
or  l>y  trade  steamers,  or  by  vessels  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  carrvint' 
supplies.  l  uo  sueh  special  steamers,  each  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons 
hurdcn,  leave  llic  Depot  weekly  for  Cape  Town  and  Durban.  It  says  much 
for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  staff  engaged  that  this  htigc  undertaking 
should  have  been  worked  so  successfully  by  Army  Service  Corps  officers  who  are 
not  professional  business  nien. 

SUPI'LIKS  IN  THK   I'  ll  I  D. 

To  turn  from  the  methods  of  purchase,  rollectiun  and  foiw.Kdiijg  of  supplies, 
to  their  distribution  in  the  field,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  for  this 
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purpose  the  Army  Service  Corps  is  the  regular  Army  machinery  employed,  and 
is  the  direct  distributing  agent  to  the  troops  themselves.    A  number  of  officers, 

non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Corps,  including  bakers,  butchers,  and 
clerks,  were  dispatched  to  South  Africa  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Army  in 
sufficient  time  to  make  al!  nccdfi!!  jireparations  against  its  arriva!.  Some  forty 
companies  were  r>o  sent  out,  one  being  detailed  for  the  trnnsjK)rt  ami  supply 
duties  in  coancciion  with  each  infantry  brigade,  and  each  infantry  or  cavalry 
division.  In  addition  six  other  companies  were  detailed  for  remount  duties,  which 
means  the  arduous  and  highly  responsible  work  in  connection  with  the  landing, 
receiving  and  accounting  for  the  horses  and  mules  airiving  by  hundreds  from  over-sea, 
or  which  were  locally  purchased  in  South  Africa. 

At  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  disembarking  stafls  wore 
organised  from  officers  of  the  Corps.  Railway  sta(T>  wt-rc  appointed  to  each  of 
the  main  trunk  systems,  and  a  hiireaii  for  ilie  Lxamination  of  accounts  instituted 
and  duly  equipped — a  most  diabolical  though  necessary  adjunct  to  all  warlike 
operations. 

It  has  been  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  British  Army  to  despatch  the 
machinery  responsible  for  the  transportation,  feeding,  equipment,  sanitation,  and 
general  care  of  the  troops  to  the  scene  of  operations  after  the  men  themselves; 
the  accepted  theory  being  that,  so  long  as  the  fi;^hting  man  was  on  the  spot, 
eqi!ipj>ed  or  not  cfjiiipped,  the  rest  did  not  matter.  Consequently  during  the  initial 
stages  of  nearly  all  our  wars  the  very  greatest  confusion  and  disrrtmfort  prevailed. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  reco;^nised  hv  even  responsible  person:,  that  the 
situation  was  compkicently  accepted  as  inevitable,  the  British  Army  being  expected 
**to  muddle  through  somehow."  , 

The  folly  of  such  unpreparcdness  cannot  be  too  forcibly  condemned  To  use 
a  homely  illustmtion,  it  is  as  if  a  householder,  blessed  with  many  children,  on 
moving  into  a  new  house,  arranged  for  his  servants,  his  furniture,  his  coal  and  gas 
to  be  installed  in  his  new  premises  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  family  itself. 

This  system  has  now  been  changed,  and  the  despatch  of  the  Army  Ser\i(e 
Corps  to  South  .Africa  with  time  and  opportunity  lo  put  its  house  in  t)rdcr  l>efore 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  has  illustrated  most  forcibly  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  actually  undertaken. 

KcLEs  OF  Supply  and  I  r.knsport. 

Tn  the  conduct  of  all  c  ampaigns  there  are  several  fundamental  rules  that 
should  invariably  be  adhered  to  in  regard  to  supply  and  transport  arrangements 

generally. 

(i)  Trntisport  with  the  fiiihtini;  torcc  ought  to  he  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
purely  military  fooling,  and  the  pro|)erty  oi  the  ( iovernnient.  That  on  the  lines  of 
communication  m;iy  be  either  hired  or  purchased,  the  superintendence  provided 
being  always,  however,  military. 

(3)  Every  unit  in  the  fighting  force  should  lie  provided  with  regimental  transport 
sufficient  to  carry  the  food,  fornge,  etc.,  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  field  on  an 
emergency  for  three  and  a  half  days  at  least. 

(3)  Statif>ns  on  the  line  of  rommnnirntions  must  be  within  sMch  a  distance  of 
each  other  that  the  tra!iS[(ort  of  siore>  and  >u|>pliev  u|)  the  hne,  and  of  siek  and 
wounded  tlown,  may  l>c  earned  out  rapidly  and  efleclnely.  The  situations  and 
distance  from  each  other  of  the  stations  and  de}>6ts  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  probability  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  also  to  the  gfx>d*will  or 
otherwise  of  the  inhabitants.    The  shorter  the  stages,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
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puard  them,  and  therefore  the  less  hkely  are  civilian  transport  drivers  to  suffer 

Iroin  panic. 

(4)  llic  extent  of  the  reserve  of  su|)plies  and  stores  to  \ie  retained  at 
the  various  Army  Service  Corp«  supply  (Ii.i)dts  on  the  line  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Next  to  that  of  the  base  depdts  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Durban,  the  reserve  of  supplies  at  the  advanced  depots  will 
ordinarily  be  the  largest.  The  rule  that  should  be  observed  both  with  regard  to 
the  reserve  held  in  them,  and  also  to  those  in  the  intermediate  depots  on  the 
lines  of  communis. It iiw.  slimild  be  that  surh  a  number  of  days'  supplies  for  the 
force  in  front  of  the  advanced  depots  should  be  kept  :\l  tlv*  various  depots  as  will 
preclude  any  danger  in  the  case  of  a  reverse  or  breakdown  of  transport  on  the 
lines  of  communication.  Twenty  days'  supplies  for  an  advanced  depot  and  seven 
days*  for  an  intermediate  one  may  be  taken  as  average  proi)ortionSi 

The  Communications  Staff. 

It  is  essential  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  stores*  ammunition, 
provisions  and  all  things  needful  for  the  force  either  guarding  the  lines  of 
f  nmniuniration  or  op<  nititi:;  in  front  of  t!\e  advanced  de|.)6ts,  should  he  under  the 
>u[Kirvision  of  the  Cn  iii t.iI  of  Coniinunications  thrmi^h  !iis  smior  staff  oHicer  for 
Army  Service  Corps  duties.  The  duties  of  the  varicnis  bralHhe^^  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  their  resjHictive  chiefs;  but  in  order  that  all  work  in 
one  harmonious  whole  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  welded  together  in  the 
person  of  one  responsible  officer  on  the  Communications  Staff. 

To  turn  from  general  Army  organisation  to  the  supplies  themselves,  these  are 
olMained  in  war  by  one  of  the  following  methods  :  contract,  purchase,  contribution 
or  requisition.  The  one  now  employed  by  the  \V'ar  Office  is  to  contract  for 
r'Imost  evervthing  nt  home  or  in  our  Ccilonies,  ship  it  out  as  has  been  described, 
and  to  stipplenicnl  t!iis  \vh<  iirver  and  wherever  ])ossible  !)y  lorn!  purchase  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  rarely  found  that  the  countrv  in  which  our  tjocraiiojis  usually 
take  place  is  sufficiently  productive  to  support  the  force  operating  therein ;  and 
therefore  the  sup[)lies  are  provided  by  a  combination  of  those  purchased  locally 
and  those  forwarded  from  the  Kcser\'e  Supply  D«p6t  and  obtained  in  other 
countries.  By  the  judicious  purchase  of  local  supplies  the  good>will  of  the 
inhabitants  is  obtained  and  the  pacification  of  even  a  hostile  country  advanced. 

Tm:  Akmv  Sukvick  (  okm-s  Companv. 

In  concluding  this  article  it  may  be  nf  interest  to  give  a  short  description  of 
an  .Army  Service  Corps  companv,  to  \vhi(  h  such  frequent  reference  has  Ix^en  made. 
During  peace  each  comjwiiy  has  an  establishment  of  2  officers,  60  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  with  34  horses  and  proportioiutc  waggons.  'I'he  comi>any  is  a 
separate  organisation  in  regard  to  its  own  command  and  interior  economy,  similar 
in  this  respect  to  a  battery  of  artillery,  though  of  course  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
On  manoeuvres,  or  during  active  operations  in  the  field,  one  such  company, 
augmented  by  its  reservists,  is  allotted  to  each  infantry  !)rigade,  and  to  each 
'nfantr)'  or  cavalry  division ;  to  l>e  exixinded  by  bought  or  hired  transport 
siilficient  for  the  pur[>ose  for  which  the  company  is  detailed.  During  the  last 
Salisbur)'  Plain  Mananivres  this  augmentation  look  the  form  of  Mr.  Whiteley's 
^va^ons,  horses  and  men  ;  here  in  Stnuh  Africa  it  is  n)o:>ily  .\merican  or  Argentine 
mules  with  Cape  or  Kaffir  drivers.  In  Ashanti  this  expansion  took  the  form  of 
the  West  African  coolie.  The  British  Army  being  ubiquitous,  all  branches  must  be 
modelled  accordingly. 
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On  landing  in  South  Africa  the  officer  comimntling  one  of  the  Army  Scr\ice 
Corps  companies  finds  himself  with  lots  to  do,  and  with  usually  very  little  time 
in  which  to  do  it.    In  the  first  place  the  company  that  he  disembarks  can  Ijest  be 
described  as  only  the  su|x;rvising  staff  of  his  future  command,  consisting  of  the 
necessary  officers,  non  commissioned  officers  and  artificers  (that  is  saddlers,  wheelers, 
and  shoeing  and  carriage  smiths),  for  the  company's  requirements,  each  com j any 
being  self-supporting  in  this  respect,  together  with  a  handful  of  privates  as  cooks, 
servants,  or  orderlies.    The  company  mules,  some  500  in  all,  the  waggons,  cart>, 
harness,  together  with  about  150  civilian  drivers,  are  received  on  arrival,  and  the 
officer  commanding  at  once  proceeds  to  weld  the  whole  into  an  organised  machine 
capable  of  underlikin;^  thi.-  supply  and  transport  re(|uirements  of  thj  unit  to  which 
it  has  Ijeen  allotted.    Waggons  are  tested,  mules  of  uncertain  temper  are  branded, 
shod,   and    broken    to    harness,   the    harness    itself    (generally    brand-new  anti 
consequently  stiff)  is  carefully  fitted,  and  raw  hands  are  educated  to  the  requiretl 
standard  of  proficiency  as  drivers.    To  each  company  is  further  allotted  a  supply 
detachment  calculated  to  distribute  and  account  for  all  supplies  carried  by  the 
compiny.    This  detachment  includes  sufficient  bakers,  butchers,  clerks,  and  issuers 
or  accountants  to  meet  the  re(}uirements  of  the  brigade  of  which  the  company 
forms  a  component  jxirt. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  according  to  our  present  organisation  each  brigade  is 
provided  for  sejiaralely  in  everything  |KTtaining  to  its  ffxjd  and  transjMirt,  ami 
consequently  is  capable  of  easy  detachment  from  the  remainder  of  the  forces. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Ser\ice  ("orj)s  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  work.  The  effective  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  during  the  present  war 
illustrates  most  forcibly  the  value  of  this  ]iarticular  arm  of  the  Ser\ice.  Supply 
and  trans|)ort  work  is  noi  showy,  but  it  is  none  the  less  important,  and  conduces 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  any  camixiign. 
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IT  was  no  ordinary  compliment  that  she  had  paid  me,  this  sweet-faced,  gentle 
old  lady,  as  wc  sat  together  under  the  flowering  chestnut  tree:  it  was  no 
small  mark  of  confidence  that  she  had  shown  me  when  she  opened  the 
locket  and  placed  it  in  my  hand." 

I  looked  ut  the  miniature  in  silence  :  no  need  lur  nie  to  ask  who  it  was. 
My  son  "  was  her  world,  her  hero ;  she  thought  of  him  by  day,  she  dreamed  of 
bim  by  night;  he  was  at  once  her  memory  and  her  hope.  Yet  she  rarely  spoke 
of  him,  save  to  me.  No  one  else  in  all  the  village  had  been  deemed  worthy 
to  look  upon  that  pictured  iaoe.  He  was  not  in  the  least  like  her,  yet  it  was  a 
handsome  face  enough*  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it.  Not  a  face 
that  told  you  very  much  either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  somewhat  weak,  periiaps ; 
boyishly  bright,  and  yet  with  some  faint  suggestion  of  latent  possibilities — was  it 
in  the  eyes  or  the  lines  aUjut  the  mouth  ?  that  made  me  look  with  a  tenderer 
reverence  at  liie  sweet  old  face  that  was  watching  mc  with  such  |>athetic  pride,  as 
I  said  gently, — 

*'  He  must  have  been  quite  young,  then,  Madame  ?  '* 

**  He  was  eighteen ;  ah,  yes,  but  eighteen !    A  mere  boy,  Lucy ;  but  already 

clever  and  full  of  ambition ;  yet  always  so  good  to  the  old  mother.  For  I  was 
old  even  then ;  fifty,  when  he  was  but  eighteen ;  and  he  was  everything  to  me,  ma 
cA^rr,  everything — just  as  h2  is  now ! 

"  It  must  make  you  very  happy  to  think  that  he  — "  I  paused,  hardly  kiKnving 
how  to  go  on,  for  fear  lest  1  might  s;iy  too  much ;  but,  absorbed  in  her  all-satisfying 
theme,  she  never  noticed  my  hesitation. 

"He  has  always  made  me  very  happy,"  she  said  simply.  "Ah,  my  child,  you 
understand,  to  you  I  can  speak  freely !  But  to  these  others,  no :  they  are  too 
occupied  with  themselves,  with  their  own  little  interests.  Oh,  think  not  that  I 
blame !  It  is  natural,  so  natural ;  only  I  speak  not  to  them  my  Raoul.  To 
you— it  is  different  One  day,  perhaps,  when  the  war  is  over— sudi  a  long,  long 
war, — and  he  " 

Madame  de  I^inc's  voice  faltered  and  died  away.  Not  even  to  me  did  she  ever 
speak  of  her  son's  return.  The  thought  of  it  was,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  happiness 
to  be  lightly  put  into  words. 

In  silence  I  laid  the  locket  in  her  wrinkled  hands ;  stooping,  as  I  did  so,  to 
kiss  the  thin  white  fingers.  At  that  moment  I  could  not  l:>ear  to  meet  her  eyes. 
The  "  long,  long  war "  that  she  spoke  of  had  been  ended  years  ago,  and  France 
had  risen— phoenix-like— from  the  ashes  of  that  tt  rrible  conflagration  :  yet  still. 
Madame  de  Laine  ^^aite(l,  still  she  hoped.  Dear  Madame,  how  much  pain  was 
spared  her  ;  but    at  what  a  «  ost ! 

She  closed  the  locket  after  one  long,  tender  look  at  the  Ixjyish  face,  and 
concealed  it  carefully  in  the  boeom  of  her  dress,  amid  soft  folds  of  rare  old  lace. 
Even  the  casket  that  contained  her  treasure  was  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the 
rude  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes.  I  watched  her  do  it  with  a  sympathy  that  was  all  the 
more  pitiful  for  the  helpless  anger  and  bitter  revolt  in  my  heart. 

And  all  about  us  the  birds  s;ing,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  sweetness  and 
happy  promise  of  the  spring-time.    But  the  fallen  petals  of  the  chestnut  blossoms 
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lay  in  crimson  splashes  on  the  grass  at  our  feet.   Even  as  I  looke<i,  one  drifted 

down  till  it  rested  on  the  sjwtless  lace  in  Madame's  bosom,  just  above  the  locket  j 
the  delicate  white  fingers  flicked  it  off  with  a  tiny  Xouch  of  impatience. 

Whixt  a  sweet,  tranquil  old  huly  she  was  ;  and  how  {)erfectly  at  rest  in  her 
love  lor  her  son,  her  absolute  faith  in  him  :  She  had  been  a  great  lady  in  thosc 
far-away  days  hclore  the  war;  ay,  and  for  all  her  gentleness  and  simplicity,  -in- 
was  a  great  lady  still — was  she  not  of  the  old  noi)kise  ?— and  proud,  proud  oi 
her  Raoul ! 

"  France  has  no  braver,  truer  son  than  my  boy !  She  looked  up  at  mc  with 
kindling  e)  es.  "  Ah,  Lucy ;  whether  he  live  or  die  in  the  war,  I  am  content : 
for  I  know  that  he  will  ever  bear  himself  with  honour,  and  serve  the  countiy  he 
loves— our  beautiful  France,   For  the  rest — ^it  is  in  God's  hands." 

"True,  MadaiiK.' 

"  My  little  Kaoul  :  "  (oh,  the  tenderness  of  her  tone ')  "  Even  as  a  thiid  he 
was  brave,  a  very  hero.  1  le  wished  to  make  a  great  name ;  to  be,  perliap^  a 
second  Napoleon — yes,  but  to  save  France,  not  to  ruin  her ! — A  Napoleon ;  not 
like  him  who  now  leads  our  armies;  but  that  other,  the  Corsican.  A  great  man, 
that  first  Napoleon  ;  though  he  was  but  a  parvenu^  and  no  true  Frendiman.  But 
my  son  is  French,  French  to  thetvery  core  ;  and  a  patriot  indeed." 

N:ipoleon'  III.  was  in  his  grave,  ht-  had  long  ceased  to  lead  the  armies  of 
Fiance  ;  but  Madame  knew  naught  of  that,  naught  of  his  abdication,  naught  of 
the  tragic  death  of  his  noble  son.  Her  kn  owledge  of  all  things  that  go  to  make 
history — yes,  and  of  much  Ixjsides — liad  stop^x-d  abruptly  on  one  terrible  day  now 
man>  )  ears  ago ;  had  stop^^d,  never — please  God— to  begin  anew. 

'*Lucy,"  the  sweet  old  voice  ^^ent  on,  with  its  pretty,  caressing,  foreign  accent: 
"  you  have  a  saying,  you  English  I  have  heard  Monsieur  your  father  use  it 
often — that  the  boy— how  should  I  say?  Ah,  yes— 'the  Iwy  is  father  to  the 
man.'  It  is  true,  that  .saying :  it  was  so  with  Raoul.  He  was  born  a  soldier, 
and  a  soldier  he  is.  It  is  the  one  life  for  a  man  like  my  son ;  and — he  hns 
distinguished  himself.  That  is  of  rourse.  Where  all  are  brave,  he  is  witiioul 
jK'cr ;  a  very  Bayard  I  I  have  heard  ii ,  I  know.  Ah,  it  is  .something  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  man  like  that 

"It  is  indeed,  Madame!" 

Oh,  the  irony  of  the  words !  They  almost  choked  me. 

"  But— his  wife,  Lucy :  some  day  he  will  have  a  wife  to  be  proud  of  him  also; 

but  not  as  I  am,  child  not  as  I  am." 

"No,  truly.    And  now,  he  is  all  your  own." 

"  But  I  would  not  have  it  so  always.    Some  day,  when  the  war  is  ended.  .  .  . 
But  there  will  be  time  enough  to  make  a  marruige  for  ni)  son  then." 
"Time  enough,  indeed." 

"And  meanwhile—thou  art  my  little  daughter,  ma  ckMe**\  and  she  laid  her 
wrinkled  hand  fondly  on  my  head.   "Thou  knowest  more  of  him  than  any  one 

in  the  world  save  his  mother,  little  One." 

"  S.ive  his  mother  I  ' 

Toor  soul !  Oh,  (K>or  soul !  uncontrollable  sob  broke  from  me,  and  I 
hid  my  face  on  her  knee. 

"Be  calm,  my  child,'  she  .said  gently.  '*Ah,  it  is  hard  for  the  young  to  wait; 
but  I— I  have  grown  old  and  ver)  patient.   I  forget.** 

She  entirely  mistook  the  cause  of  my  emotion,  but  what  of  that?  If  she 
liked  to  think  that  I  too  was  waiting  even  as  she  waited^oh,  not  for  the  world 
would  I  have  said  one  word  to  undeceive  her ! 
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"Hear  MaclaniL.  vmu  are  indeed  very  jjuUcni !  But  you  arc  tiappy?'  and  1 
looked  up  iit  her  aiK\iuu«»ly. 

blic  smiled.    "Happy!  ah,  bul  yes,'  she  said  sulily.    "1  liuve  luy  .von.' 

Exile  from  her  beloved  France  was  nothing  to  her ;  never  once  since  my  father 
brought  her  here,  when  1  vrasi  a  mere  child,  had  she  shown  any  wish  to  return. 
She  waii,  as  she  said,  happy. 

And  we  loved  her.  Her  story,  of  course,  was  known  to  but  few ;  but  all  in 
iIk  vilLigc  were  aware  that  "the  old  French  madam  up  at  Parson's'*  had  l>een 
sorely  tried  l>y  some  great  sorrow,  nml  on  the  rare  occasi«jns  when  sh  -  went 
Ix-yond  the  \'icarage  garden  she  met  wiiii  nothinj;  hut  respcei  and  sym])atliy  Irom 
our  kindiv  jH  ople.  (H  late  shf-  had  never  done  .  she  was  tired,  she  said,  anil 
:he  pieuxani  seat  under  tlie  ehoinut  tree  was  as  lar  as  she  cared  to  go.  .She  grew 
weaker  daily;  and  we  who  loved  her  watched  her  with  redoubled  tenderness,  lor 
we  had  lieen  warned  that  possibly-  just  at  the  bst  

Oh,  God  grant  that  she  might  1>e  s]iared  fAafl  That  she  might  never 
know  

"Listen  !"  and  she  raised  a  warning  finger.  "How gaily  the  birds  are  singing! 
Tiiey  recall  to  me  a  morning  long  ago,  when  my  son  was  a  boy.  He  had  been 
away  with  his  f;itht  r  to  Paris,  and  I  sat  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau  waiting  for 
hiui— just  as  1  .im  w.iiting  now.  I'he  birds  seemed  to  know  how  full  my  heart 
was  of  joy,  and  to  praise  (iod  for  nu- ;  oh,  how  f.u  better  than  I  could  myself! 
The  chestnuts  were  in  flower,  too  ;  but  tliey  were  white,  not  red.  These  are  very 
lieautiful,  but-  I  like  the  white  l>est,  ma  pititt^  just  for  the  sake  of  that  other  day 
when  my  son  came  home  to  me.    Ah,  yes  ;  but  soon — very  soon  now  " 

She  was  silent,  and  lay  back  in  her  chair,  gazing  musingly  before  her ;  and  I 
s;it  still  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  thinking  of  many  things. 

How  quiet  it  was !  Tlve  birds'  glad  songs  scarcely  seemed  an  interruption, 
ind  other  sounds  there  were  none.  Even  the  wind  had  dropjied,  and  .scarcely  a 
hreath  of  air  siured  liie  heavy  fans  of  the  i^rcat  chestnut  leave-. 

So  (piii't.  that  from  my  day-dreams  1  diilievl  uiio  a  dreamlo.^  slumber. 

Something  was  it  a  sliglji  mu\ement  on  Madame's  jjurt  ? -roused  nie,  and  1 
looked  up. 

Ah  :  she,  too,  was  sleeping  \ 

She  had  drawn  the  locket  once  more  from  its  resting-place,  and  had  fallen 

asleep  ere  she  had  thought  U)  shut  it.  The  Ijoyish  face  smiled  up  at  her;  her 
thin  hands  lay,  lightly  crossed,  in  her  lap ;  her  eyes  were  closed. 

Ves ;  but  hers  was  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awakening.  Madame  was 
dead  !  • 

And,  thank  Ood  '  the  cloud  that  darkened  h<  r  mind  hail  never  lifted  :  that 
which  we  feared  had  not  happened.  For  she  h.ul  died  hapi>y,  not  knowing  that 
the  son  for  whom  she  waited  was  long  since  dead. 

Kaoul  ck  Lain^  had  died  a  traitor's  death  on  the  day  that  had  robbed  his 
mother  of  her  reason :  he  was  shot  as  a  spy  by  his  comrades  for  lietraying  the 
France  he  had  professed  to  love. 

The  shock  that  had  shattered,  had  saved,  her! 

£v£LVN  Fletcher. 
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The  ciKCLET  that  my  lady  weaks 
Upon  her  daInty  wris»t 

No  MANY-FLASHING  OiAMONO  ^CAKS 
Or  GLEAM  Of  AMETHY5T: 
I  SEE  whene'er  she  M^VES  HER  HAND 

What  I  would  fain  forget; 

foR  LP,  UPON  A  LEATHERN  BAND, 

A  tIny  dial  set. 


Why  on  anarm  thc  g^ds  might  mss 
This  graceless  mentor  bInd, 

To  KECP  AMit>  OUR  timeless  Bl'iSS 

The  ENvious  hours  in  mind! 

Has  Horace  maoe  her  worldly  wisE 

And  Carpe  DiErg  taught? 

One  LOOK  INTO  HER  GUILELESS  EYES 

Rebukes  the: ?agan  thought. 
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Does  she  some  sweet  Mis&iviNG  prove, 

Iw  SYMBOL  THUS  Dis?LAYED? 
'Ir  'Tis  MY  BEAUTY  DEAR  YOU  L^VE, 

Be  warned!  It  soon  win- fade!" - 

Nay,  foR  SHE  REATiS  MY  HEART  JooyvEli- 
To  HOLD  SELF  DOuBT  In  HERS  , 
As  THOUGH  TO  SENSE  SHE  owEDTHESPEt 

Which  SOUL  AND  spirit  stirs. 


Why  SHOULD  Time's  EMBLEM  THEN  enfold 

AwRiST  S°  R<=>UND  AND  FAIR, 

When  only  sniNiNo  gems  and  gold 

Should  RiGHTLY  SPARKLE  THERE? 

Unless  it  be  she  inly  knows 

And  Bios  me  understand 

That  Timeoitself  a  jewel  grows 

Whe:n  couple D  wiTH  hfr  hand' 
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S.W'S  a  writiT  in  the  current  Qimrterly—zi  writer  lofty,  impressive,  dictatorinl, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind: — "Why  is  there  no  jjreat  jHKtr)'  nowadays? 
And  to  at  least  three  hundred  ninety  and  six  of  Her  Maji?sty  s  sul)jects 
the  fjuestion  will  instantly  sugi;est  the  sole  possible  answer: — "  Wliat  dcx-s  the 
creature  mean  ?  I  will  send  him  my  hook  to-morrow  !  '  Yet  the  w  riter  in  the 
current  Qutxrterly  has  reason  on  his  side,  if  ever  man  had  :  and  'tis  only  when  one 
comes  to  scrutinise  his  theories  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  iwrlous  want 
of  which  he  speaks,  iliat  one  |xirts  com|uny  with  him,  l  or,  to  sjK'ak  sooth,  great 
jx>etry  is  not  writing  in  these  latter  days.  It  went  out  with  l-'itzgerald — perhaps  : 
at  all  events  with  Tennyson.  .\nd,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  come  in  again, 
nor,  it  may  Ik-,  shall  we  ever-  you  that  read  and  I  that  write  -see  anything  that 
may  he  mistaken  for  a  recrudescence.  .\  distijiguished  surgeon  has  told  us,  even 
now,  that  genius  is  a  more  or  less  objectionable  form  of  insanity.  He  may  l>e 
right,  or  not.  Rut  if  right  ho  Ix',  "lis  al  le;ist  certain  that,  for  the  moment,  the 
kind  of  maniac  which  produces  great  poetry  is  not  with  us.  A  few  years  hence, 
he  may  be  crowding  Bedlam  :  but  for  the  moment,  he  is  more  or  less  — rather 
more  than  less — consj)icuous  by  his  absence. 

There  is  thot  .Mr.  Veats,  of  «  oMrse  :  but  certainly  he  doesn't  count.  Mr.  Watson, 
too — but  the  Sultan  is  just  n<jw  on  his  best  behaviour.  Then  Mr.  John  Davidson 
is  .  .  .  Hut  why  concern  ourselves  with  a  jioet  who  is  so  obviously  indifferent  to 
the  ne<essity  for  the  produ<tion  of  great  |)oetry  as  Mr.  John  Davidson?  .Again, 
Mr.  Stephen  IMiillips  has  it  in  him  to  do  something  or  other — I  .scarce  know 
what — "the  best  since  .Shakespeare '';  +  but,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  is  Ijent 
fin  the  production  of  a  play  with  .Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  :   so  that  great  poetr)-  is 

"  Tl>e  Condiiiiins  of  ( 'iront  Poetry"    Thf  Qiiartt-rly  Revini\  No.  ^8j.    Loudon  :  Murray  :  igcx*. 
t  Alas  :   tlicse  "  l)csis  since  Shakt-spiMrc,"    how  m.my  have  I  seen  I  .And  how  lillle  of  ihcm  1 
rcuKMuljcr  !   Siml  Uiiryiinc  nntnt.  .  .  .  Bui  the  f.iuli  i>,  nut  theirs  Imt,  their  friends'. 
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scarce  to  Ijc  looked  for  from  him.     Then,  there's  iht-  Lnure.ne:  he  would  reitauily 
produce  great  puctry  if  he  coukl.     But  soiuclhing  is  agiiin.-vl  luni,  and  he  raiinut  do 
it-     He  tries  his  hardest ;  and  he  cannot  do  it.    He  does  his  best ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
Seaman  leaps  upon  it.  and  guys  it,  and  turns  it  inside  out,  and  says  he  doesn\ 
think  anything  of  stuff  like  tkat\  and  somehow  the  world  is  with  Mr.  Seaman,  and 
the  laureate  suffers.   All  the  same,  I  love  and  respect  the  Laureate ;  for  that  he 
remains  unchangeable  and  unchanged.   It  is  true  that  nobody  cares  for  him— 
unless,  that  is,  Mr.  Seaman  be  there  to  speak  in  his  accent  and  in  his  name. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  he»  the  Laureate.  Britain's  Alfred  the  Third,  cares  for 
nobody— not  a  tinker's  curse  for  anybody! — but  g(x*s  on  rhyming  *' Cecil,"  and 
"  Wrestle."'  and  all  the  rest  f>f  it.  with  a  dignity,  a  seriousness,  a  faith  in  himself 
and  in  his  wrse,  which  take  one  back  to  the  Heroic  A;4<'s  (so  to  speak)    to  the 
great  days  of  (Juiley  rililn  r.  and  Paul  Whitehead,  an^l  thnse  other  ni  ister  ])<h  t.isters 
who,  intent  on  re\crencmg  the  Powers  that  Be,  have  turned  an  indilVcrcnt  t  heek 
to  the  smtter,  and  have  ever  got  the  l)est  of  him  in  the  end  by  drawing  their 
salary,  and  publishing  their  "odes,"  and  generally  showing  that  the  spectacle  of 
a  good  man  struj^Iing  with  adversity  might  yet  be  witnessed  in  quarters  the  most 
unexpected  and  at  the  least  promising  hands.   As  for  the  other  possible  pur>'eyors 
of  great  poetry— Sir  Blank  I  his,  and  Sir  Dash  That — the)  may,  be  their  politics 
what  the  needs  of  the  hour  has  made  them,  go  hang ;  and  if  the  gentleman  whose 
emotions  are  so  inordinate  ami  so  immense  that  they  can  l>e  expressed  only  in  a 
rTji\ttirc  of  Romany  and  Krv^lish  *  ...  I  rfnihl       fin  :   but  for  the  moment  this 
is   enough.     Here   arc  heaps  of  great  poets.     .Meanwhile,    where   is   the  great 
[joetry  that  is,  thus  far,  not  getting  written  ?    Let  us  turn  to  our  Quarterly  party, 
and  see. 

The  question  is  of  the  j)lainest.  Wc  are  face  to  face  with  the  fa<  t  that  no 
great  poetry  is  just  now  writing  ;  and  we  are  concerned*  with  our  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
to  know  why.  Now,  if  you  go  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  answer  is  instant. 
According  to  that  "stern  philosopher,"  in  these  cases  the  Age  is  everything, 
the  Man  is  nothing.  Tis  the  Augustan  Epoch  which  is  responsible  for  the 
^"Etuids — not  Virgil  ;  had  there  been  no  ship-money,  no  Strafford,  no  I^iud,  no 
Pym»  no  Sir  Harry  N'ane,  no  IVaise-(rod  Barebones.  no  Cromwell,  there  had 
been  no  Puradist  F.o'^t  and  tm  Samson  .If^onistts  :  so  that,  if  you  feel  your  heart 
go  out  to  ffamUt  and  Othdlo,  it  is  ,1  fact  that  it  goes  out  to — not  Shakespeare, 
nor  e\rn  IJacon,  btit  -''the  sp.ieiuus  times  i  f  ureat  Klizal>eth  '  :  \\hil<  if  you  want 
to  unpack  your  soul  about  (say)  Ayhcin,  you  must  leave  Mr.  \\  aU.v  I  )anton  alone, 
and  take  it  out,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  X'ictorian  Age  at  large.  "Which 
is  absurd  ?  "  Of  course ;  but  it  s  the  novel  way,  and,  no  doubt,  we  ^ould  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  so  good  an  excuse  for  passing  a  flat-iron  over  the  surface 
of  history,  and  bringing  time  and  the  gods,  and  the  giAs  of  time,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  the  gods  to  so  plain  and  smooth  and  decent  a  level.  It  is  like 
enough — (I  am  told)— that  many  Synthetic  Philosophers — (such,  I  believe,  is  their 
highly  respectable  style) — will  jxissionately  leap  ujion  this  method  of  explaining 
differences.  But  our  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  not  of  these — at  least,  he  snvs  he's 
not ;  and  in  fact,  after  pointing  out,  with  a  certain  .severity,  that  the  obvious 

*  What  a  poor  devil,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  was  Shakespeare !  He  found  English 

enough  for — wt-ll  I  for  wh.Tt  we  know.  But  what  mightn't  he  have  done,  had  he  liut  hung  ujwn 
the  lips  of  a  Sinh  Lox'cU,  a  Rhona  Bo«wcU  !  Think  uf  ii,  reader :  he  might  even  have  written 

Aylu-in  \ 
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answer  to  his  (|uci>tion,^ — "  Ilec.iiisr  there  are  no  great  jioets.  '  —is  "  okl-fashionoil,'' 
he  goc^  on  to  give  a  diagnosis  of  his  own,  and  to  prescribe  his  own  eleciuary. 
And  what  it  all  aniourils  to  is,  briefly,  this. 

He  has  read  us  all ;  and  the  fiict  is  that  **  firstly  "  (thus  our  arbiter  of  noble 
English) — "firstly/'  I  say,  "with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling,  there  is  no  one 
amongst  the  present  generation  of  poets" — ^whatever  that  may  mean — whose 
work  even  suggests  greatness."   And  for  this  reason:— "The  general  conditions 
that  go  to  produce  great  poetry  are  for  the  moment  wanting."    //  t^jr  a  pag  ^ 
dire: — "The  faiths,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  present  generation  are 
not  in  a  state  of  sufficient,  or  sufficiently  definite,  excitement  to  generate  the 
atmosphere  which  great  poetry  requires."    True  it  is  that  there  is  this  new-fiingled 
tiling  ihey  rail   Inijjcrialism,  and  therefore  tliere   is  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Kipltntr. 
But,  alter  all.  there  are  worlds  a  wanting  even  here,    Mr.    Kipling's  verse  is  not 
a  matter  of  poetry— "1  he  only  words  in  the  only  order:'*  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  diction,  rhythm,  presentation,  perfection  of  phrase,  deliciousness  of  melody, 
augustncss  of  purpose  and  irremovable  majesty  of  eifect   Not  a  bit  of  it   Nor  is 
there  any  hint  that  thus  far  the  true  Kipling  is»  not  the  Kipling  of  TAe  Seven 
Seas  but,  the  Kipling      a  dozen  immortal  and  impeccable  nmntelles.    No:  there 
is  nothing  of  that  in  our  Reviewer,    Only  the  bald,  cold  statement  that,  so  far  as 
he  can  see,  there  is  only  the  suggestion  of  great  poetry  in  Kipling.*   "  Greatness  "  ? — 
and  Byron  is  not  "great."'   "  Gre.Ttness  *' — and  who^  according  to  our  Mentor,  who 
is  "great"  but  Arthur  Hugh  Clough? 

**  Ah  !  years  may  come,  and  years  may  bring 

The  (null  th.Tt  is  nof  Mis^. 
But  will  (hey  bring  another  thing 
That  may  compare  with  this?" 

Tis  of  a  boy  who  kisses  a  girl  in  Kensington  Gardens  :  and  the  answer  is — Well  I 
what  is  the  answer  to  this  foolish  question  ?  I'he  critic  who  thinks  that  sort  of 
stuff  worth  celebrating,  and  is  meanwhile  rnneerned  with  the  task  of  bringing  out 
the  half-articulate,  the  faintly  expressed,  the  imperfectly  rcidised  talent — (he  calls  it 
genius;  but  I  refuse  to  answer  the  cull)  — of  A.  H.  Clough.  I  submit  that  a 
Reviewer  of  this  sort,  Quarlerly  or  other — x  Reviewer  who  cares  so  little,  knows 
so  h'ttle,  apprehends  so  little  of  the  essentials  of  poetry  as  this  one,  in  his 
Riplingising,  seems  to  do,  may  profitably  be  put  aside,  and  politely  asked  to  read 
a  little  more,  and  dogmatize  a  little  less. 

There  are  no  great  poets,  then;  and  consequently  there  is  no  great  poetry. 
That  is  the  "  old-fashioned  way  of  putting  the  case ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  had  set 
out  his  conclusion  in  just  such  terms,  he  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  said  his 
say.  That,  however,  Is  exactly  wliat  he  has  not  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  but 
begun  upon  his  argument,  and  with  infinite  pains  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the 
reason,  selon  lui,  why  we  haven't  a  Browning  to  our  name — or  even  a  Clough,  for 
that  matter! — but  are  merely  so  many  voices  crying  in  the  desert  of  a  futile  and 

•  He  makes  some  other  criliei>m»;  but  they  arc  rather  sentimental  than  tcchmcal.  As  thuii  :— 
"Mr.  Kipling's  )  rtir  ^(niu^  \\x^  many  limitations.  It  certainly  expresses  the  Impriial  iile.i, 
but  .  .  .  it  i$  aU(,>gether  conimcd  \u  lite  expression  of  it.  It  expre!>$es,  moreover,  the  mere  £act 
of  Imperialism.  It  does  not  express,  as  did  the  genius  of  Viigil  and  Horace,  any  of  the  deepen 
eflTectS  which  Imperiahsm  may  have  life  and  tliaracter."    As  to  the  last  complaint,  Imperialism 

is  l)ui  )  oimg  now  in  deed,  and  'ti»  hardly  lair  to  blame  Mr.  Kiplii^  for  ignoring  something  which 
liosn*!  yet  licgun  to  be 
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unsympathetic  time.  What  he  means  precisely  by  "  great  poetry,"'  is  throughout  a 
mystery.*  "The  poetic  expression,'"  he  remarks,  "  hnwr\-er  vivid  and  hrnutiful.  of 
.T  mere  pcr>sonal  expericnt  c,  liowever  intense,  will  never  make  a  great  p(JK;ni "' ; 
so  that  Shakespeare  s  Sonnets  are,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  "great  poetry,"  while 
lots  of  Browninp;  (say),  whose  expression  is  neither  beautiful  nor  vivid,  are — well, 
are  what  Shakespeare's  Sonneis  are  not.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  "  La 
vraie  affaire  est  de  souper/'  The  matter  at  issue  is  the  explanation  why  nobody 
living,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling,  is  able  to  m&e  what  the 
Reviewer  holds  to  be  "great  poetry."  To  the  Ordinary  Mind,  the  root  of  things 
b  on  the  surface ;  but  the  Ordinary  Mind,  convinced  and  stopped  from  speculation 
by  the  manifest  absence  of  a  Byron,t  or  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Keats~e\en  a 
Browning  or  a  Oough— is,  as  the  saying  is,  "  not  on  in  this  show  '  The  word  is 
m'ith  the  Reviewer,  and  the  Reviewer's  theory  is,  or  appears  to  be,  that  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  make  "  c;rcat  poetry"  possible  is  a  certain  'jpeeial  kind  of  what 
Byron— Cn  low.  irreverent  lit  ast.  howbcit  a  peer;  -was  wont  i<i  (  a\\  '' entiisymusy." 
( iivcn  that,  it  seems,  and  the  desert,  our  Reviewer  thinks,  would  Mosxnn  like  a 
rose;  and  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr,  Meredith,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  Mr.  John  l)avid.%on,  Mr. 
W  illiam  Watson,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  .Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  might  all,  if  they  were 
put  to  it,  begin  to  produce  "great  poetry.  "  %  For,  the  fact  is,  "at  the  root  of  all  great 
poetry  there  is  some  form  or  other  of  strenuous  and  impassioned  optimism,  some 
heightened  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  existence.'*  And  by  "  optimism," 
mark  you,  you  are  not  to  understand  mere  "optimism,"  whether  "strenuous"  or 
other.  On  the  contrary,  "this  is  as  true  of  the  poetry  which  expresses  sadness, 
or  even  deliberate  pessimism,**  as  it  is  of  the  other  sort;  inasmuch  as  "all 
pessimism  that  is  really  im})ressive  in  poetry  is  neither  more  nor  less  tlun  the 
shadow  of  some  vivid  optimism  "  :  so  that  things  whirb  look  red  ;is  h(  11  are  for 
all  practical  purjwses  as  l)Ute  ns  lu.ucn,  and  At  Ctmsirtf  Brttf  is,  if  you  will  but 
look  at  it  at  the  right  ani;lc  and  in  the  ( orrci  t  Iil;1iI,  as  cheering  a  jiertorinance  as 
As  You  Like  It^  or  PukwUk.  "Fis  a  wontlcilul  discovery,  is  it  not  ?  And  I,  for 
my  part,  am  sternly  determined  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it  that  I  can. 
I  doubt  not  that  all  my  brother-rhymesters,  my  brother-weaklings,  will  do  the 
same ;  and  that,  in  no  great  while,  the  true  and  only  inspiration  thus  denoted  to 
us,  "great  poetry"  will  steadily  proceed  from  some  one  or  other  of  us.  Steadily: 
like  milk  from  a  cow,  or  comic  platitudes  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

•  The  Reviewer's  critical  r.iculty  is,  in  effect,  a  little  duhious.  Krownint;  is  one  of  his  heroes  ; 
Clough  writes  "ureal  |x»ctry "  ;  he  thinks  the  Pio'rus  sonneis  "as  |>erfect  in  iheil  lucidity  as 
profound  in  their  thuught  and  feeling ''  ;  he  recollects  with  plea^iure  that  n  critic  in  "  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  of  our  weekly  Reviews**  coupled  the  f^teus  sonnets  with  Shakespeare's. 
Oil  the  whole,  I  want  hetlcr  assurance  than  Bardolph's.  Like  Master  DnmMeton,  **I  like  not 
the  security." 

f  ft  is  worth  noting,  hy  the  way,  that  Uyron  is  nu  longer  held  a  poet  because  he  lacked  the 

ittn'asa  /eluit,if,  and  was  careless  of  the  mat  profre.  Urowning  cither  scornc^l,  or  was  ignorant  of 
l)o(h  ;  yet  he  none  thr  Irs-  n  y<v\  for  that.  **  Igsplain  it,  men  ant!  hangils  I '"  I  imagine  lhal 
Hyron  has  seen  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  him.  But,  if  our  faith  in  the  mot  fiopre  and  the 
fttriasa  felMtat  have  any  life  in  it,  there  is  snrdy  a  liad  time  coming^  for  Browning?  Time  waa 
when  Tkt'  Rittg  and  the  Bi>i>k  was  described  by  a  person  havin(^  aulhority  as  "tlu-  most  precious 
addition  to  our  spiritual  pos^essions  .  .  .  since  Shakes[K.Mic.''  The  writer  wmitd  scarce  pass  hi& 
word  fur  so  much  tiow  ;  and  ten  years  hence  .  .  .  But  no !   I  won't  be  bo  unkind. 

X  The  Reviewer  does  not  say  ao  in  so  many  words ;  hut  I  cannot  but  conclude  that,  his 
essenti.l1  inspiration  lieing  ever  on  tap«  he  would  exclude  from  its  potential  operatt<m  not  even 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin. 
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For  myself  I  think  that  the  "  old-fashioned  '  cx{)lanalion  is  the  best  ;  and  that 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  great  poetry  on  top  just  now  is  that  there  are  no 
LTcu  ]>oets.  Still.  \vc  luscr  know.  1  he  Reviewer  admitn  that  the  new  gospel  of 
iini)erialism  read.s  not  unlikr  a  reality;  and  'tis  plain  that  he  docs  not  despair  of 
"^reat  poetry"  on  ihc  inii.ul>e  of  an  o[)tiniisur  pessimism  (or  a  pessimistic 
optimism)  which  shall  some  tUy  lake  our  Rudyard  (like  a  coiic),  and  constrain 
hnn  to  produce— not  "  spirited  poems,"  which  is  all  he  is  tit  for,  now — but  a 
real  achievenfent  in  great  {K)etr>'.  But  Tvc  my  doubts ;  and,  I  confess  it,  I  turn 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  conclusions  of  another  RevieMrer  in  this  same 
number  of  TA^  Quarterly.  It  is  so  'full  of  cheer  for  the  future  of  English  Verse ! 
This  Reviewer's  word  is  that  we  must  "study  balance  and  the  use  of  resolved 
feet*'— that,  in  a  word,  we  must  put  our  trust  in  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  "and  he 
will  pull  us  through."  Between  the  two  QuaHerfy  Reviewers  tlu  Pessimistic 
Optimist  (or  whatever  he  is)  and  Mr,  Bridges  his  devotee,  can  English  WTse,  the 
medium  of  Chancer  and  S|x;ncer,  JShakesi)eare  and  Milton,  Herrick  and  Dryden, 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Blake — can  English  Verse, 
1  say,  go  wrong  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  ran.  I'ut  it  behoves  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Kipling, 
Mr.  Willinni  ^^  itson,  Mr.  W  alts  1  )uiiion,  and  the  rest  to  make  the  most  of  the 
chance  '  that    is    here    presented    to    them.      If    they    do,    '*  great    poetry  is 

ours  at  once.    If  they  do  not  !     But  1  decline  to  discuss  so  scandalous 

an  alternative. 

\V.  E.  H. 


GLORIA  MUNDI. 

DAWN  moves  abroad  in  the  air,  but  the  gold  moon  sailing 
High  in  the  west,  is  full  and  refulgent  yet ; 
Tall  trees  tower  to  the  blue  that  is  fading,  failing. 
Dim  in  the  deeps  where  the  sunken  stars  have  set* 

There  i.s  no  .smi  )el — the  leaves  stir  in  their  sleep  and  shiver, 
Dreainiiig,  perchance,  of  frost  and  the  .solemn  fall  : 
Grey  as  an  old  glass  stretches  llie  lonely  river, 
Pale  as  the  stones  in  the  crumbling  cloister  wall. 

How  was  the  miracle  wrought,  and  from  whence  nnfolden? 
Draws  it  the  Night^s  last  sigh — or  the  Day^s  first  breath? 
Close,  or  beginning,  that  shines  where  the  dawn  grows  golden — 
Here  is  the  glor>^  of  eartli — Is  it  Birth  or  Death  ? 

KoiiAMUM)  Marrioci  Watson. 
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IT  was  iin|)ossil)lc  to  lK'j,'in  niy  niuscn't' —     f)f  translation  is  reserved''  with  an  irrelevant 
I  wish  somehcKly  \voiiI;l  invent  a  better     discourse  on  everything  and  nothing;,  always 
word  for  it — "  up  the  ri\er."    It  is  always     strikes  jnc  as  a  ratlier  prc|X)stcrous  pro-  I 

cecdin.:^.  Who  invented  these  confountletl 
otiis^rus}  What  are  they  for  ?  Who  reads 
ihcin  ?  Of  course,  I  am  delij^'hted  to  write 
them.  They  are  so  many  small  i>chblcs 
to  throw  at  the  wolt  Hut  since  if  I  in- 
llicled  lon^'  letters  about  things  in  general 
on  my  private  acquaintances  they  would 
probably  drop  me,  it  is  really  remarkable 
politeness  in  perfect  strangers  not  to  insist 
on  my  suppression.  I  am  not  quite  con- 
vin<~ed  that  the  pebbles  are  worth  while. 
The  exercise  is  fatiguing,  and  the  wolf  is 
sure  to  get  in  some  day.  However— here 
goes. 

IT  has  always  surprised    mc  that  '*  the 
  ..^   river"  should  have  l)ecome  a  national 

as  a  lory  duchess  put  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  institution.  For  the  great  national  char- 
overy  month,  and  blandly  buttonhole  drcat  artcristic.  as  I  have  been  always  taught 
Ikitain  and  the  United  Stales  (the  right     lo  believe,  is  restless  energy,  and  the  great 

3G4 
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cliariicteristic  of  life  on  the  river  is  com- 
pletely vacuous  indolence.  Except  when 
there  are  races — a  time  wlu  n  wise  men 
avoid  the  r!\-cr  nobody  tlure  hurrirs  or 
is  strenuous.  \Vc  hasc  not  always  a  sure 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  but  at  least 
we  feel  that  on  the  river  it  is  necessary  to 
loat.  Even  there  we  do  not  entirely  divest 
oi;r drives  of  the  idea  that  life  i-;  a  srriotis 
ttitng.  \Vc  arc  apt  to  sci)\^l  al  pco[j|c 
whose  boats  bump  ours,  especially  when 
otir  own  bad  steering  is  in  fault ;  and  we 
are  spt  to  .ug^ue  about  the  lengths  of 
reaches  and  the  merits  of  different  kinds 
of  rar.oes.  But  in  the  main  wc  take  the 
rivei  in  u  proper  chastened  spirit.  Wc  lie 
as  comfortably  as  we  can,  and  prefer  (if 
it  is  necessary  to  progress  for  drinking 
purposes'*  being  towed  to  rowing'  nr  paddling, 
and  read,  if  we  read,  light  novels  only, 
and  grow  incapable  of  thought.  For  my 
part  I  take  kindly  to  the  river  when  it  is 
not  too  crowded.  It  has  been  rather 
spoiled,  rather  vulgarised,  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  One  hears,  however  far  up  one 
gutrs,  an  occasional  cockney  voice,  one  sees 
an  occasional  inelegant  flirtation.  It  is  not 
sublime,  or  romantic,  or  at)\thing  of  that 
kind.  liut  one  should  not  ahvays  be 
su|)erior,  and  one  cannot  always  have  the 
best,  and  the  river  is  a  very  decent  vin 
ordinaire,  I  like  it  and  pay  it  the  homage 
of  vacuity.  After  a  few  days  of  it  I  cannot 
understand  an  ordinary  s^-ntrnce.  far  less 
inv'.nt  several.  ...  So  I  shortened  my  stay 
there,  and  am  come  back  to  London  for 
a  couple  of  days  to  write  in  my  attic.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  conscientious,  and  if  I 
have  nothing  much  to  say  1  may  at  least 
justify  my  title. 


BU  1    \i  this  were  to  be  published  to- 
morrow I  do  not  think  I  could  write 
a  word.   How  could  1  ask  any  one  to  read 

my  chatter  abotit  the  river  and  books  and 
things  while  the  world  is  so  shaken  ?  When 
this  ts  published  there  may  be — but  it  is 

not  likely— a  change  for  the  quieter,  but  as 
I  write  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  mind 
from  ^rcat  events.  Tliewar  in  .Soiitli  Africa 
drag^  on  ;  wc  have  only  just,  after  many 
weeks,  regained  hope  for  the  Europeans 
in  Pekin ;  and  but  a  moment  ago  I  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert. 
.  .  .  Happily  this  is  not  a  place  for  wars 


and  politics  :  I  iniaginc  that  even  the  writers 
of  leading  articles  must  be  abashed  when 
they  consider  the  relati<m  of  these  terrific 

events  to  their  own  iMipf>rt;<nrc  and  capacity. 
lUit  I  pcrnjit  myself  one  leriection.  There 
is  now  e.Mant  (July  31st)  a  hope  for  our 
countrymen  and  the  other  Europeans  in 
Pekin,  but  for  weeks  the  probabilities 
iigainst  their  survi'.  ing  were  overwhelming. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  thai  they 
had  had  the  choice  of  killing  their  woman- 
kind or  leaving  them  to  torture,  and  if  that 
was  so  we  knew  which  alternative  they  must 


have  taken.  Well  :  we  all  have  thrilled 
over  such  honors  in  the  Indian  .Mutiny. 
The  pity  and  terror  of  them  must  have 
haunted  the  dreams  of  all  of  us  at  times. 
Hut  here  was  one  h.»p]M'nfd,  as  wc  Ii.ul 
to  believe,  in  our  own  time.  .\nd  did  the 
horror  move  us,  as  one  would  have  e.vpccted, 
ten  times  more  than  those  which  happened 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  most  of  us 
were  children  or  !i  id  not  been  born  I 
think  the  coiurary.  ."^o  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  most  of  us  took  it  calmly,  said 
it  was  very  sad,  and  then  foi^ot  it  in  the 
ordinary  business  and  pleasure  of  our  lives. 


I WONDER  if  that  is  always  so  with 
contemporary  events— if  it  take**  time 
and  literary  expression  to  work  on  them 
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before  uur  sliiggisli  imaginatiun  realises  their 
full  meaning.  Perhaps  it  is  so :  jxirhaps 
even  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  those  at  home, 
who  had  not  friend-)  anil  relations  concerned 
in  it,  heard  of  the  horrors,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  were  laughing  or 
concerned  over  other  things.  .\nd  perhaps 
il  is  well— more  than  perhaps  for  us  who 
live  in  times  so  troubleil.  In  this  case,  it  is 
true,  so  many  of  us  have  been  directly  hit 
by  the  War  in  .Uiita  that  wc  have  little 

hi-.irt  left  for 
strangers  to 
us  even  in  so 
horrible  a 
« atasirtjphc. 
And  it  may 
be  ih  U  other 
pL'ople  had 
stronger 
hojK-s  than 
I  -who  am 
f.ir  from  pro- 
fessing  to 
have  fell  the 
horror  more 

deeply  than  they.  Hut  there  secmetl  t<» 
be  little  ground  for  them,  and  meanwhile 
most  of  us  seemed  ti>  forget.  The  only 
public  man  who  has  given,  so  far,  evidence 
«»f  feeling  strongly  is  the  (Icrnian  Kmi)cror. 
If  the  reiKjrt  that  he  told  his  tr<M)|)s  to 
give  no  i|uarter  is  correct,  there  will  be, 
of  course,  a  hullabal(M)  against  him.  Nd 
doubt  if  he  said  it  he  went  too  far.  In 
lighting  against  .-\si.itics,  who  vastly  oul- 
nuinlx!r  ICurt>pcan  troops,  it  is  often  im- 
|)o<>sible  to  gi\e  quarter;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  ordain  tiuit  unfortunate  n(-ces>ity 
as  a  principle.  For  all  that,  I  like  the 
Kaiser  the  better  that  sounds  like  taking 
a  liberty,  but  I  s|)eak  with  all  re^pci  t  for 
his  wrath.  .\s  Sir  .Anthony  saiil  tt>  iJob 
Acres  :  "(iad.  Sir,  I  like  your  spirit.  " 


W  live  in  troubled  times  indeed. 
V  V  A  generation  or  two  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  write  as  though  nothing  im- 
portant would  ever  hapjK-n  again.  tl\ery- 
thing  was  to  be  a  question  of  connnerce,  to 
be  settled  by  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
without  regard  to  liking  or  h.itred.  In  fact, 
hatred,  except  of  course  hatred  of  e\  il,  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  V  iolence  w.is  absurd  ; 
soldiers   were   so   many  ornan)cntal  and 


rather  fanical  anachronisms.  Thackeray 
often  wrote  in  this  spirit.  But  his  prophecies 
were  especially  bad.    I  was  reminded  of 


one  the  other  day,  when  my  hunible  omnibus 
had  to  wait  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  for  a 
dozen  or  so  admirably-turned-out  private 
coaches  to  file  past.  Thackcr.iy  thought  that 
coaching  was  over.  He  writes  somewhere 
of  "one"  melancholy  charioteer  Iwing  left, 
and  wonders  ironically  if  in  the  future  youriy 
men  will  a-jpire  to  be  stokers.  He  and 
many  of  his  conten)|K)raries  seem  to  ha\  e 
thought  that  everything  was  over  except 
l:>uying  and  selling  and  being  practical  and 
I. liking  bovvdierised  scandal  and  getting  un 
in  the  world.  I  am  heartily  gl.ul  they  were 
wr«)ng.  and  wish  they  could  have  lived  to  see- 
the reality.    .And  now  to  my  projKT  themes. 


H.AX'K  \<>u  ever  read  .Mrs.  Norton's 
nov  els  Probably  not,  though  there 
was  a  time  vv  hen  everybtnly  read  then>.  I  had 
never  seen  one,  oddly  enough,  until  a  week 
ago.  Odtlly  enough,  because  Mrs.  Norton 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  our  social  heroines.  You  know 
all  ;d>out  her,  of  course  :  how  that  she  w.-\s 
the  daughter  of  Tom,  and  granddaughter 
of  Richard  lirinsley  .Sheridan  ;  that  .Mr. 
Norton  tried  to  divorce  her.  making  the 
prime  minister.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  co- 
res|)ondent,  and  that  the  suit  went  in  her 
favour  ;  th.it  having  in  some  son  to  face 
the  world  by  herself,  she  took  to  poems  and 
novels  and  made  a  great  success  with  them. 
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She  IS  said  to  be  the  heroine  of  Otann 
of  the  Oifssways  ;  "  said  to  be,"'  because 
m  the  last  edition  Mr.  Meredith  has  re- 
quested his  readers  to  take  the  characters 
merely  for  people  in  a  h(K)k.    Hcixby  hanj^s 
a  very  cunouii  laic,  one  ol  the  most  curious 
in  the  historj'  of  cliaracters  in  books  and 
their  originals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  D/ana  was  inspired  by  Mrs. 
Norton's  history  :  the  rorrespondenfM*  is  tfx> 
exact.    Now,  in  the  book  one  is  fated  by  a 
irux.    The  heroine  is  made  to  ^ive  away 
the  secret  of  Peel's  intention  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws  to  *'  Mr.  Tonans.''    The  incident 
i.T  a  facer  :  it  seems  incrcdilile  rithrr  that  s(j 
cxcelient  a  woman  could  be  so  trc.u  licrous 
or  (the  assumption  of  the  book;  that  so 
clever  a  woman  could  imagine  she  was 
doing  no  harm.   The  explanation  w  as  that 
there  was  a  story  of  Mrs.  Norton's  having 
l>etra\cd  this  set  ret  to  V'/n   Titttt'^,  and  tliat 
Mr.  Merediili  had  to  work  ii  m.    It  waa  .tu 
instance  of  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly 
re-creaiin^  i  rt  al  character,  of  whom  there 
was  much   known,  usin,'^  all  the  material 
and  still  makin^^  the  character  credible: 
because  in  life  every  one  is,  so  to  speak, 
incredible — we  cannot  know  ail  the  circum- 
stances and  motives,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
(jerfectly  explain  the  inconsistencies  every 
one    commits.     Hut   this   was  a  glarin^j 
instance,  and  one  was  left  to  think  tliat  .Mrs. 
Norton,  however  charming,  had  not  so  fine 
a  character  as  Mr.  Meredith  supposed.  But 
then  it  turned  out  that  the  story  about  .Mrs. 
Norton   was  untrue.    It  was  mere  tittle- 
tattle  ;  there  was  never  any  evidence  what- 
ever for  it,  and  Lord  Dufierin,  her  nephew, 
among  others  in  a  position  to  know,  expressly 
contradicted  it.   It  seems  tome  almost  a  pity 
that  Mr.  .Meredith  rould  not  take  the  incident 
out  of  the  book,    liut  that  would  have  been 
to  re'write  hatf  toi  it,  and  was  not  to  be 
expected.   He  took  the  alternative  of  inti- 
mating (by  implication)  that  his  Diana  was 
not  to  l>e  connected  with  Mrs.  Norton.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  dangers  of 
mingling  reality  with  invention. 


THE  novel  1  read  was  Lost  ami  Savcd^ 
and  1  was  delighted  to  find  it  charm- 
ing. It  is  not,  to  l)e  sure,  quite  so  brilliant 
as  Mr.  Meredith  represents  Diana's  novels 
10  have  been.  There  is  .1  ^ rc.it  lU  il  of 
rather  decked-out  sentiment  in  11,  aud  a 


great  deal  of  rather  obviuus  niufiilismg. 
Both,  however,  arc  genuine  enough  in  the 
main  :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Norton,  for  all  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  hatl  not  a  pious  mind  and  a  feeling' 
heart.  The  story  is  a  wee  bit  improbable. 
In  fact,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  its  incidents  were  concessions  to  the 
public  demand  for  remarkable  events :  in 
partirular  at  one  point,  t!ie  author,  as  though 
conscious  that  soinetlung  had  to  be  done, 
starts  one  of  her  charactci  s  on  a  very  unlikely 
career  of  poisoning  her  acquaintances.  But 
through  the  sentiment,  through  tl>e  moral- 
ising, tfirou};h  the  poisoning,  there  peeps 
an  insti  Lu  ii\  e  and  utnusinj^  knowledge  of 
life,  and  ilieie  sounds  a  musical  Irish  laugh. 


The  satire  is  cxcelient.  Selfish  young  men, 
mtriguing  women,  tyrannical  great  ladies 
are  very  neatly  and  keenly  scarified.  Mrs. 

Norton  is  tolerably  indulgent  to  the  young 
men — to  the  women  she  is  merciless.  'F"hcrc 
IS  a  demure,  fairy  like  woman,  who  deceives 
her  husband  and  keeps  half  a  doxen 
"  lovers "  in  tow :  her  machinations  and 
poses,  and  the  interested  toleration  of 
"  snr  iety  "  .ire  painted  in  with  a  sure  touch 
and  (,the  period  of  the  novel  considered)  a 
bold  brush.  It  is  intimate  social  satire  of  a 
rare  excellence. 


BUT  the  triumph  of  the  book  is  the 
Marchk>ness  of  Uptown,  a  very  pros- 
perous and  magnificent  la(i\  of  i  olossal 
self-importance  and  scU-absorpiion.  i  here 
is  malice  in  it,  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  some  such 
paragon  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
thoi  nin  Mrs.  Xoi  ton's  side.  There  is  in  the 
I»oitrait  all  the  hatred  softness  .\va\  l.;!ndness 
ma)  feel  tor  iiaidness  and  scinslme:}^,  Irish 
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lightness  for  English  heaviness,  wit  for 
dulness.   But  the  humorous  appreciation  of 

the  great  lady's  essential  absurdity  lightens 
llic  portrait  and  makes  it  irresistible.  I  say 
portr.iit,  where  many  people  would  say 
caricature,  because  I  know  that  such  con- 
fident domineerinff  and  such  outspoken 
brutality  have  warrant  in  real  life.  Nowa- 
days a  woman  in  I.ady  rptoun's  position 
would  be  a  hlllc  lc>s  direct  in  her  selfish- 
ness— possibly— but  m  Mrs.  Norton  s  tune 
she  might  easily  have  been  as  she  is  painted. 
Nowadays,  too,  while  her  j^rammar  might 
be  just  as  l)ad  in  speech,  she  would  prol)al)ly 
write  it  better;  hut  1  dares. ly  Mrs.  Norton 
had  seen  letter:*  as  delightfully  muddled  as 
those  she  quotes.  One  has  the  pleasure 
not  only  of  an  entertaining  presentation, 
but  of  .1  deserved  castigation  which,  alas, 
could  not  hurt,  for  your  Lady  Uptowns  are 
impenetrable  to  satire. 


MRS.  NORTON  is  verbally  brilliant,  but 
not  in  the  manner  of  Diana.  Lady 
Uptown's  diamonds  were  "like  barnacles 
on  a  ship's  hull,"  and  there  are  many  tl.ishrs 
of  the  same  sort.    For  my  part  1  preier 

them  to  Diana's  more  profound  and  subtle 
epigrams.  They  are  in  the  true  Sheridan 

mould.  lie  would  have  roared  at  them 
and  c.ipped  thrm  but  1  doubt  Diana  would 
have  frighicned  hun  mto  silence. 


OOMEBODY  made  a  fuss  a  little  time 
O  ago  about  reviewers  praising  or  damn- 
ing books  in  more  than  one  place.  I 


suppose,  therefore,  that  since  1  reviewed 
Mrs.  Craigie's  Jfafiert  Orange  "at  length" 
in  Tkt  Londoner^  I  ought  not  to  review 


4- 


it  here.  But  you  may  not  ha\c  seen  The 
Londoner^  and  in  that  case  would  miss 
nu  valuable  opinion,  which  I  hope  will 
incite  you  to  read  Robert  Orange  immedi- 
ately, if  you  have  not  read  it.  It  is  necessary 
— a  pleasant  necessity— to  read  The  Sihool 
for  Saints  first.  Like  that,  it  includes 
Disraeli,  but  unlike  that  it  is  not  in  his 
manner  —  so  gaining,  it  is  possible,  in 
sincerity  what  it  loses  in  piquancy.  It  has 
philosophy,  character,  humour,  romance — 
the  best  work  so  far,  I  think,  of  a  talent 
remarkable  in  its  achievement  and  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  in  its  promise. 

c.  S.  Street. 
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One  altar  did  mv  tremblinc:  reverence 
raise 

Out  of  Life's  ruins  ;  through  the  crevices 
My  one  love's  incense  rises  sweet  always. 
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Oh.  not  for  inc  the  wreaths  and  bridal  dress  ! 

And  yet.  /o?-  that  I  lookiui  upon  your  faci\ 

Up  to  the  heaven  all  e  reeds  and  jjsahns  confess 


Lo\c:  is  in\   jiraise  ! 


M.XRII.   VAN  \'ok.->T. 
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DUNROBIN  CASTLE. 


IN  this  paper  I  shall  give  first  some  account  of  the  ancient  family  of  Sutherland,  I 
which  has  owned  the  old  Castle  of  Dunrobin  in  uninterrupted  sequence  since  . 
the  days  of  a  somewhat  legendar)'  Earl  Robin,  who,  some  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  raised  the  castle  on  the  hill  which  still  bears  his  name,  for  *'  Dun "  | 
signifies  in  Gaelic,  a  hill,  and  "  Robin,"  the  prefix  of  the  builder. 

Although  antiquarians  dispute  as  to  the  name  of  Dunrobin  being  taken   from  I 
that  of  the  Earl,  and  although  it  was  only  in   1401   that  the  sixth  Earl  dates  a  ^ 
letter  from  "  Dunrobyn,"  and  the  eighth  in  1492  from  "  Dunrobbin,"  certain  it  is 
that  for  five  centuries  the  castle  has  been  known  as  Dunrobin,  and  it  is  undeniably  ' 
the  oldest  secular  building  now  inhabited,  and  in  use,  and  by  the  same  family, 
in  Scotland. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  dawn  of  Scottish  history,  the  house  of  Sutherland  can 
claim  to  have  existed  in  the  region  between  the  Spey  and  the  Ness.  In  those 
far-distant  days  the  family  name  was  Moray,  or  "  de  Moravia."  Later,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  dwelt.  It  changed  again  when,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  heiress  of  the  Sutherlands  married  a  Gordon ;  but  later  on,  ' 
Sutherland  again  Ix^came  the  surname,  and  the  distinctive  patronymic  of  the  family  j 
which  Freskin  de  Moravia  had  founded. 

Leaving  these  semi-prehistoric  days,  we  come  to  facts.    Hugo  Freskin  received  | 

patents  from  King  David  I.    This  Hugo  had  a  brother  William,  from  whom  the 

Dukes  of  Athol  descend.    To  Hugo  (who  died  in  1214)  succeeded  William,  who 

l)ecame   the  first  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  rulers  of  this  northern   land  having 

previously  been  termed  "  Jarls."    Earl  William  fought  the  Danes,  and  lived  in  his 

fortress  of  Dunrobin  ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  near  Dornoch,  the  capital  of  • 
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the  county,  a  cross  on  Embo  Sands  where  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  Ixitwcen 
Earl  William  and  the  Danes.  About  this  time  King  Alexander  died,  and  also  his 
infant  daughter  the  "  Maid  of  Norway,"  and  Edw^ard  I.  took  the  opportunity  of 
invading  Scotland.  There  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office  a  letter  written  by  that 
monarch  from  St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  thanks  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  **  for  his 
fidelity.  '  However,  we  find  Earl  William  or  his  son  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
Bannockburn,  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Bruce  against  the  English  army  led  by 
Baliol.  The  fourth  Earl,  Kenneth,  took  jxirt  in  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333. 
The  sixth  attracted  by  his  martial  doings  the  praise  of  Froissart,  who  extolled  his 
prowess  ;  and  won  the  greater  honour  of  wedding  Margaret  or  Margeory,  Bruce's 
sister.  Pope  Clement  sent  on  this  occasion,  from  Avignon,  a  kindly  message  to 
the  newly-married  pair,  and  hoped  that  **  their  union  might  prove  an  immediate 
remedy  to  the  murders,  foray  burnings  and  depredations  which  ceased  not  to  happen 
in  Scotland."  But,  as  all  readers  of  early  Scottish  and  even  of  more  recent  history 
are  aware,  this  pious  wish  of  the  Poiie's  was  not  fulfilled.  Princess  Margaret  was 
presented  on  her  marriage  with  the  fief  of  Lowrie  in  Forfarshire  by  the  King,  and 
the  Earl  received  Dunottar  Castle,  which  still  rears  its  noble  ruin  from  its  rocky 
base  over  the  sea.  Dunottar  passed  in  1358  into  the  possession  of  the  Lindsays 
and  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland.    There  is  still  at  Dunrobin  a  trace  of 


The  Old  Castle  of  Dunrobin. 
From  a  dmwing  by  "  Tfir  Duchtsa-CounUss  "  oj  Suth*rland. 

Princess  Margaret  in  the  old  walls  which  enclose  her  garden  ;  she  appears  to  have 
had  the  love  of  flowers  in  her  nature,  and  planted  fruit  trees  among  the  flowers, 
as  one  finds  often  in  the  old  Scottish  homes  ;  and  even  in  those  days,  Dunrobin 
must  have  had  the  supreme  beauty  and  choice  of  flowers  and  fruit  trees  under  its 
old  castle  walls,  and  the  garden,  which  under  my  mother's  perfect  taste  became 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  North   of  Scotland.     This  royal   marriage  proved  a 
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Dunrobin  from  the  B»a. 


Sterile  one,  and  none  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Bruce  came 
into  the  house  of  Sutherland 
through  this  union,  although 
the  Sutherlands  have,  as  well 
as  the  Gowers,  several  royal 
descents ;  but  I  must  not 
rival  my  cousin,  William 
Harcourt,  in  parading  this 
accident. 

The  tenth  Earl  was  also 
a  warrior,  and  apparently  an 
unlucky  one;  for,  l)eing  taken 
prisoner  and  kept  in  durance 
in  England,  his  beautiful 
sovereign,  Queen  Mary,  wrote 
a  letter  dated  Hoiyrood  1565 
to  Elizal)eth,  entreating  for  the 
Earl,  "a  prisoner"  at  Newark. 

The  next  E^rl,  the 
eleventh,  was  also  a  fighter, 
but  he  api^ars  to  have 
preferred  harassing  his  neigh- 
bours in  Ross  and  Caithness 
to  taking  a  wider  field.  Earl 
Alexander,  as  this  one  was 
named,  had  married  Jean 
Gordon,   the    first    wife  of 


Bothwell.  To  this  marriage  a  curious  circumstance  is  attached  :  had  the  Countess 
chosen  to  produce  a  dispensation  for  her  marrying  Bothwell,  which  only  came 
to  light  a  few  years  back  at  Dunrobin,  Jean  Sutherland  might  have  prevented 
the  QutH-'n  from  marrying  Bothwell,  which  had  she  so  done  would  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  Scottish  and  perhaps  of  English  history.  The  thirteenth  Earl 
was  known  in  his  day  by  the  nickname  of  "Ian  Glass" — Grey  or  Blue  John— I 
imagine  from  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  which  in  his  portrait  at  Dunrobin  are  of  a 
steely  blue.  He  wears  on  his  long  grey  locks  a  skull  cap.  This  Earl  was  a 
considerable  man  in  his  day,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  " 
or  the  National  Covenant.  As  I'remier  Earl  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  first  to  sign 
his  name  on  the  scroll  on  that  famous  day  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Greyfriars 
Church  in  Edinburgh.  What  Runnymede  and  Magna  Charter  were  to  England,  such 
was  the  Covenant  signed  in  the  churchyard  of  the  (ireyfriars  to  Scotland— the 
charter  of  civil  and  religious  lilx.'rty.  When  he  signed  that  memorable  scroll  Earl 
John  was  but  twenty-four  years  old  (1638),  and  he  lived  to  be  called  by  the 
historian  Wodrow,  "  the  good  old  Earl,  eminent  for  religion  l^efore  the  Restoration, 
and  he  did  great  service  for  it  in  his  country."    He  died  aged  seventy  in  1679. 

To  John  succeeded  George,  fourteenth  Earl,  who,  to  judge  by  his  rubicund 
visage  in  his  porlr.iit,  wearing  a  Louis  XIV.  wig  and  a  Steenkirk  collar  falling 
over  his  gorget,  was  fond  of  looking  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red.  He  and  his 
brother  made  a  voyage  to  London  in  1654,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  space  to 
quote  at  length  an  account  of  that  voyage,  one  which  in  those  days  was  not 
without  peril,  and  not  lightly  to  Ixi  undertaken.    The  old  Earl,  their  father,  evidently 
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had  the  same  distressed  feelings  as  his  countryman  of  recent  days,  who,  having 
passed  some  hours  in  London,  exclaimed  with  deep  regret  that  "  bang  went 
saxjience  ! "  for  his  sons  during  their  tour  spent  over  six  hundred  pounds  (English 
pounds  presumably),  a  sum  which  the  father  must  have  felt  to  l)e  hea\7 — and  he 
complains  of  the  fact. 

Very  curious  was  the  Scotch  spelling  in  those  days :  we  find  for  Woolwich, 
"  Vllage,  '  and  at  Billingsgate  the  young  Scots  have  a  sight  "of  a  droose  adarre." 
At  Hampton  Court  they  go  "  a  sieing  a  man  wryt  with  his  mouth."  And  they 
play  golf,  tennis  and  bowls,  cards  and  chess,  and  they  also  see  a  bull-lxiiiing. 
They  buy  books,  such  books!  '*a  litle  bo ke,  called  Modern  Policie,"  and  "  a  little 
niap  booke,"  also  "  a  booke  called  Jehu  in  his  Collours,"  but  among  this  rubbish 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  also  buy  "  Religio  Medici." 

Lord  Strathnaver,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  elder  brother,  and  the  younger, 
Robert  Sutherland,  saw  something  in  London  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll — he  who 
was  executed  in  1661  ;  whether  they  saw  Cromwell  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  did,  as  both  Strathnaver  and  his  father  were  Cromwellians,  and  the 
former  accepted  from  the  Protector  the  office  of  a  Commissioner  to  try  any 
oflences  against  Cromwell.  In  later  life  Earl  Ceorge — when  he  succeeded  his 
father — travelled  in  Germany.  Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  was  buried  in 
Holyrooti  Chapel,  where  is  a  handsome  monument  which  records  his  own  and  his 
wife's  titles  and  virtues.  Earl  Cieorge's  wife  was  Lady  Jean  Wemyss,  the  widow  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus.    She  was  a  great  friend  of  Queen  Mar)',  the  wife  of  William  IIL, 


The  Brit/gt,  Qot$plt.    (Metting-plaeu  of  the  Clan  Sutherland.) 


who  gave  her  a  superb  diamond  ring,  which,  although  an  heirloom,  disappeared  at 
the  time  of  my  brother's  death  in  1892. 

John,  son  of  George,  succeeded  in  1703  as  fifteenth  Earl.  lie  was  a  much- 
married  man,  having  been  wedded  thrice.    Like  the  good  old  covenanting  Earl 
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John,  this  grandson  of  his  had  a  nickname,  being  called  John  Roy — doubtless 
owing  to  his  very  rubicund  complexion.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Earl  Roy  that  the 
winehouse  in  the  garden  at  Dunrobin,  now  converted  into  a  museum,  was  built  ; 
and  there  the  gentlemen  would  indulge  in  their  Homeric  drinking  l)Outs,  which 
sometimes  Ixsted  for  whole  days  and  nights,  and  only  ended  either  with  the 
exhaustion  of  the  cellar  or  the  total  insensibility  of  the  tojK-rs. 

John  Roy  lived  through  troublous  times  :  he  saw  the  insurrection  of  Argyll  in 
1685,  the  Revolution  of  '88,  the  union  of  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  1715.  In  all  of  these  events  the  Earl  took  a  prominent  part,  but  space 
forbids  me  to  do  more  than  state  the  fact.  Gallant  Dundee  was  related  by  marriage 
to  Earl  Roy,  he  and  Dundee  having  married  sisters — daughters  of  William,  Lord 
Cochrane.  This  relationship  did  not  maice  them  agree  politically ;  and  while  I'larl 
Roy  raised  a  regitnent  to  fight  for  William,  Dundee  took  the  opposite  side,  and 
soon  ended  his  romantic  career  by  a  bullet  in  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.    Earl  Roy 


Oola/jic  Gitn, 


died  at  Cheldson  in  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  William,  sixteenth 
Earl  of  Sutherland.  Tht-  new  Earl  had  l)een  educated  in  France  ;  he  married 
a  young  cousin  of  the  hou.se  of  Wemyss.  The  marriage  proved  a  most  happy  one. 
Lady  Sutherland's  nephew  was  the  Lord  Elcho  who  look  .so  active  a  part  in  the 
•*  Korty-five,"  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  seized  Prince  Charlie's 
horses  bridle  and  turned  him  from  the  fatal  field. 

At  Dunroliin  are  the  accouni-books  and  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  young  couple. 
In  those  days,  and  in  that  northern  old  aistle,  one  is  surprised  to  hear  of  a 
household  containing  sixteen  .servants.  At  that  time  the  domestic  bi|)eds  were 
treated  more  like  quadrupeds  than  human  and  fellow-btings,  and  couched  where 
they  could.  Probably  the  Dunrobin  scullery-maid  of  the  end  of  this  century  is 
more  decently  and  comfortably  lodged  than  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sutherland 
at  Dunrobin  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  histor)*  of  Dunrobin, 
namely  the  rebellion  of  the  "  Forty-five."    Lord  Sutherland,  who  fought  with  the 
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Hanoverians  at  Culloden,  was  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war,  that  he  writes  that 
he  had  not  a  penny  of  his  rent  to  s])end  that  year.  The  soldiers  he  had  raised 
for  King  George  had  swallowed  all,  and,  after  paying  their  expenses,  he  had  not  a 
bawbee  to  bless  himself  with  !  What  was  still  worse  was  that  his  castle  was  seized 
by  the  rel>els.  This  occurred  in  1746.  There  had  Ixjen  a  feud  between  the 
families  of  Cromarlie  and  Sutherland,  and  the  two  Earls  took  opposite  sides  in 
the  war.  In  a  surprise  one  night,  three  hundred  "  rebels,"  led  by  Macdonald 
of  Clanronald,  took  Dunrobin.  'i'he  Earl  had  l>arely  time  to  escajx;  by  sea.  The 
rebels  Ixjhaved  alx)minably  :  they  held  a  dirk  to  Lady  Sutherland's  fair  bosom  to 
niake  her  tell  them  what  had  become  of  her  husband.    What  might  have  happened. 


The  Bridge  in  Golspie  QIan. 


goodness  knows,  had  not  Captain  Faulkner's  sloop-of-war  the  Hound  luckily  been 
riding  at  anchor  off  Dunrobin. 

Retaliation  followed :  Lord  Cromartic's  house  at  Tarbot  was  sacked,  and  he 
himself  was  soon  after  captured  at  Dunrobin  by  the  Sutherland  Militia,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  handful  of  rebel  officers. 

Tradition  avers  that  the  Earl  sought  shelter  under  a  settee  in  I^idy  Sutherland's 
sitting-room  ;  scandal  whis|)ers  that  he  tried  to  hide  under  her  ladyship  s  hoop- 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  my  virtuous  ancestress,  even  were  she  at  heart,  as  most 
of  the  fine  Scottish  ladies  were  at  that  time,  a  Jacobite,  would  not  have  carried 
her  sympathy  so  far.  The  rest  of  Cromartie's  history  in  relation  to  the  relxrllion  is 
too  well  known  to  require  my  adding  to  the  above  ;  but  what  was  strange  was  that 
my  eldest  brother  should,  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  those  stirring  events  in 
Dunrobin,  have  wedded  the  heiress  of  the  Cromarties  ! 
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I  have  been  infonned  lately  of  a  tradition  that  my  ancestress  not  only  tried  to 

conceal  Lord  Cromartie,  but  that  she  actually  wrote  to  Prince  Charlie  and  begged 
lum  to  allow  her  to  ride  with  him — previously,  of  course,  to  CuUoden— and  to  raise 
the  county  for  his  <-ause.  Hut  I  l)elieve  none  of  this.  There  is  another  unfounded 
tradition  thnt  Lord  Sutherland  inurc  edcd  with  the  (rovernincnt  for  Lord  Cromartie, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  conlinn  what  one  hopes  was  the  case.  But  what  is  a  fact 
is  that  the  child  born  to  Lady  Cromartie  immediately  after  the  terrible  time  she 
passed  when  her  hosband's  life  hung  in  the  balance,  bore  on  its  neck  the  mark  of 
■the  executioner^s  axe. 

The  days,  one  can  hardly  call  them  of  chivalry,  but  of  civil  brawl  and  internecine 
warfare,  had  now  closed ;  the  new  era  had  oomnienoed  The  power  of  the  Chiefe 
of  the  Clans  was  broken,  never  to  rise  again. 

On  an  old  stone  bridge  crossing  a  pretty  brown-coloured  burn  which  rushes 
from  Golspie  Glen  to  the  North  Sea  near  Dunrohin,  is  a  carved  upright  stone, 
bearing  upon  it  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Sutherland  and  an  Earl  s  coronet  with 
the  following  inscription: — ^Jno  f  heor  Chatt  de  cheam  na  drochaite  big  gairm 
Chlann  Chattigh  nam  buadh."  This  trenchant  inscription,  when  turned  into  English 
as  she  is  spoke,  means,  "The  great  man  of  the  Oitts  (the  Gaelic  appellation  oC 
Clan  Siitlierland)  to  the  head  of  the  little  bridge  (  alls  tlie  Clan  Cattaich  of  the 
Victories."  This  was  the  trysting-place  where  the  chief  met  his  soldiers  and  clansmen, 
on  a  declaration  of  war.  "  for  to  murder  and  to  ravish  "  :  now  nothing  more  martial 
than  the  tine  body  of  Sutherland  X'olunteers  j)asses  over  the  spot  where  for  centuries 
the  men  of  Sutherland  met  in  grim  court,  to  be  led  to  the  death  by  their  liege 
chief  and  war  lord. 

In  1747  the  Earl  lost  his  wife,  and  he  soon  joined  her  in  the  silent  land, 
dying  in  1750  at  Montauban,  where  he  had  gone  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  health. 
His  brother,  who  survived  him,  writes,  on  receiving  his  last  letter,  to  a  friend : 

"  O  what  a  merse  it  wod  be  to  get  him  home  to  this  plase !  "  Indeed,  the  spelling 
of  the  "  (pi  ility  "  in  the  middle  of  last  centun,'  was  arbitrary  and  peculiar.  William 
was  succeeded  by  liis  son  William,  seventeenth  Earl. 

The  most  interesting  fact  about  this  Earl  was  that  he  had  his  portrait  painted 
by  Ramsay,  at  full  length,  in  full  Highland  costume— kilt,  sporran,  philibeg  and  all. 
I  believe  it  to  be,  in  spite  ot  all  my  nephew  Archibald  Campbell's  statements  to  the 
contrary,  a  very  early,  if  not  the  earliest  representation  of  the  kilt  as  it  is  now  worn. 
The  Highland  costume  as  we  know  it,  is  in  fact,  more  a  fancy  than  a  real  historical 
costume  ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  authentic  representation  of  it  earlier  than  this 
fine  full-length  portrait  of  my  great-grandfather  which  hangs  in  the  great  state  room 
at  Dunrobin. 

In  1 761  Lord  Sutherland  married  ;  lu's  w  ife  was  a  Maxwell.  The  young  couple 
attended  George  lll.'s  coronation  and  uiarru.j^e  ,  and  Horace  Walpolc  wrote  tliat 
Lady  Sutherland  is  **a  most  perfect  beauty."  But  the  poor  perfect  beauty "  lived 
but  a  short  life ;  and  half  a  dozen  years  aiter  the  coronation  in  which  she  shone 
Lord  George  Sackvilte  writes  from  Bath,  saying  that  "poor  Lady  Sutherland  is 
dead,  and  I  fear  my  Ix>rd  will  not  live  many  days.  A  more  unlucky  event  never 
happened.  She  died  worn  out  with  her  constant  attendance  on  him,"  and  she  was 
followed  to  tlu  grave  l)V  her  husband  within  a  few  days.  They  rejiose  in  that 
lx.'autiful  old  ruined  cha^>el  at  Hoi)  rood,  atul  an  ir'.MTiption  in  Dornoch  Church 
bears  the  ap}>ro|)riatc  lines :  "  i  hey  were  lovely  and  plea-sanl  m  ihcir  hvcs,  and  in 
their  death  they  were  not  divided."  Their  only  surviving  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
was  bom  in  1765,  succeeded  to  the  vast  estates  of  the  house.  Her  title  was 
contested  by  the  descendants  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  a  worthy  who  had  written  in 
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the  sixteenth  centun'  a  history  of  the  Karldom  of  Sutherland.  The  little  lady 
won  the  case,  and  was  acknowledged,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  rightful 
heiress  of  the  great  Earldom.    Robertson  the  historian  directed  her  studies,  and 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
recorded  in  his  diar\' 
his  delight  at  seeing 
the  little  heiress 
cantering  alongside 
the  carriage  of  old 
Lady  Elva,  the  prim- 
looking  old  bdy — 
to  judge  by  her 
portrait  at  Dunrobin 
by  Allan  Ramsay — 
who  was  the  grand- 
mother and  guardian 
of  little  Elizabeth 
Sutherland.  It  was 
not  until  1782  that 
Lady  Sutherland  first 
saw  her  ancestral 
home  :  then  in  the 
old  castle  by  the 
sea  the  old  feudal 
customs  still  ob- 
tained. An  iron 
portcullis  was  let 
down  at  the  gloam- 
ing ;  and  attended 
by  her  chief  factor, 
and  followed  by 
several  retainers,  the 
youthful  Countess 
heard     before  the 

QarHena  at  Dunrobin.  castle     gates  the 

plaints  of  her  clans- 
men. Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  she  ordained  justice  and  awarded 
claims,  rises  a  hill  on  which  the  gruesome  gibbet  had  stood  for  centuries  in  her 
forbears'  time,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  Gallows  Hill.  Not  many  years  ago 
I  remember  seeing  the  skull  and  bones  of  some  poor  unfortunate  turned  up  when 
a  new  seat  was  l)eing  fixed  in  that  place  of  doom. 

I^idy  Sutherland  made  a  brilliant  marriage.  In  1785  she  married  the  heir  ot 
the  wealthy  house  of  Gower  — I^rd  Trentham  was  then  the  title  of  the  future 
Rirl  Gower,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  finally  first  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Uniting  in 
his  f>erson  the  wealth  of  the  (iowers  and  of  his  maternal  uncle  the  last  Duke  ot 
Bridgewater,  he  became  the  richest  aristocrat  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Trentham 
became  in  1786  E;irl  Gower;  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Ixjuis  XVI.  in  1790,  a  jxist  he  held  till  ScptLinlx.*r  1792,  when  the  Royal  jxirty 
were  prisoners,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  Ijetween  France  and 
England.  I  have  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  published  all  the  letters  that 
1  could  find  written  by  my  grandmother  during  those  tremendous  days ;  and 
although  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  I^dy  Burdett-Coutis  that  she  remembers 
my  grandmother  telling  her  she  had  kept  a  diary  during  her  stay  in  Paris,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  one  in  any  of  her  old  bureaus.     Having  mentioned  the 
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name  of  the  venerated  Baroness,  I  may  add  that  there  are  only  two  ladies  I  have 
the  honour  to  know  who  remember  the  "  Duchess-Countess,"  as  my  grandmother 
was  called  :  the  first  is  Her  Majesty,  the  other  Lady  Burdetl-Coutts. 

Lady  Sutherland  was  an  excellent  artist,  and  her  water-colour  landscapes  of 
scenes  in  Sutherland  would  not  disgrace  some  of  the  first  artists  of  her  day  ;  she 
also  etched,  and  well  ;  but  I  fear  to  l)e  tempted  to  add,  after  writing  about  her 
proficiency  in  water-colour  jxiinting,  that  "  of  such  are  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

In  her  published  letters  I^dy  Granville,  who  had  married  Lord  Gower  s  younger 
and  half-brother  Granville  Gower,  aftenvards  first  Earl  (iranville,  is  hardly  fair  to 
my  grandmother.  She  is  ever  carping  at  her  and  at  her  husband — Lady  Ciranville  s 
brother-in-law.  I  think  the  reason  that  made  Lady  Granville  so  unjust  in  her 
estimate  of  my  grandmother  was  because  I^dy  Sutherland  was  not  born  a  Cavendish 
or  a  Howard  :  outside  these  two  families,  and  {x-rhaps  the  Gowers,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  salvation  in  Lady  Granville's  eyes.  My  grandmother,  when  in  Rome 
soon  after  her  marriage,  had  a  sight  of  the  once  brilliant  and  handsome  Prince 
Charlie  ;  when  she  saw  him  he  was  a  bloated-faced,  tottering  old  man — a  mere 
wreck  of  a  man.    She  was  not  presented  to  him,  as  her  name  could  not  but  have 

awakened  sad  

feelings  in  the 
poor  old  Prince's 
half  softened 
brain.  In  1793 
the  Countess 
raised  a  regiment 
for  the  defence 
of  the  North, 
against  the 
French ;  and  this 
regiment  is  now 
known  as  the 
Sutherland  and 
Argyll  High- 
lander s — t  h  e 
famous  old  93rd. 

Both  Lady 
Sutherland  and 
her  husband  were 
much  blamed 
for  the  severity 
with  which  the 
evictions  in 
Sutherland  were 
carried  out ;  but 
to  any  one  who 
cares  to  inquire 
into  that  subject 
it  will  l>e  evident 
that  where  the 
blame  should 
rest  was  not  on 
themselves  but 


^  y 


Mary  Stuart. 
From  th*  Orknty  picturt  at  Dunrobin. 
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on  their  agents.  An  immeMe  sum  oS  money  was  employed  by  Lord  Stafford  m 
improving  the  ooun^p  over  which  his  wife  was  chieftainess ;  and  the  effect  of 
their  policy  is  shown  at  the  present  day»  where  the  rents  have,  instead  cf  being 

diminished  by  the  Crofters'  Commissioners,  been  raised  in  many  instances. 

In  1833  Lortl  Stafford  was  raised  to  a  Dukedom,  that  of  Sutherland  iKing 
conferred  nn  him ;  but  he  lived  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  the  honours,  lor  he 
.  died  at  I  )unrobin  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  I  cn  thousand  people  are  said  to 
have  been  present  when  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Cliurch  of  Dornoch, 
which  he  and  his  wife  had  restored  in  the  execrable  taste  that  then  obtained  in 
matters  relating  to  Church  architecture.  His  widow  survived  him  six  years,  dyii^ 
in  London  in  1839,  in  her  seventy-fourth  year.  In  a  letter  written  by  my  aunt, 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to  my  father,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  she  says : — 

.  "A  more  entirely  easy,  placid,  contented,  and  serene  last  illness  never  can  have 
been.    The  beauty  of  her  character  has  shone  conspicuously  in  it — never  one  word  of 

complaint,  or  impaticncr,  but  as  long  as  the  power  of  speech  remained,  always  some- 
thing considcr.uc  and  kind  to  say  to  everybody  that  came  near,  and  always  the  most 
gracious,  pleasing  way  with  regard  to  anything  that  was  done  for  her.  The  Queen  has 
been  very  kind  in  sending  to  enquire." 

She  was  laid  by  the  side  of  hur  liubband  m  the  old  tomb  of  her  ancestors  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Dornoch. 

Her  children  consisted  of  two  sons :  the  eldest  my  father,  bom  in  1786, 
and  Francis,  who  became  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere;  and  two  daughters,  Charlotte, 

after>vards  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  grandmother  of  the  present  Duke^  and 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Westminster,  mother  of  the  first  Duke  of  stminster. 
With  the  death  of  the  "  Durhess-Countess  "  ends  the  story  of  old  Diinrohin. 

It  was  ni\'  parents  who  created  the  new  Dunrobin,  not  touchmg  a  stone  of 
the  old  building,  but  practically  surrounihng  ii  wiUi  a  palace,  and  with  gardens 
of  perfect  beaut}',  of  perfect  taste,  and  of  exquisite  symmetry. 

TI. 

What  would  one  not  give,  could  one  find  an  account  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
desrribinc;  the  houses  she  stop{K*d  at  during  some  of  her  famous  progresses? 
Imagine  "  (ilonana  "  desenlung  Kenilworih  and  Haihcld,  Burghley  and  Sion  I 

Although  no  such  descriptions  by  the  "  Virgin  Queen "  have  come  dow^n  to 
us,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
places  visited  by  our  beloved  Queen  described  by  herself,  and  published  in  the 
two  interesting  volumes  of  **  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands.** 

In  the  second  series  of  these  historic  *'  Leaves,"  Her  Majesty  describes  most 
fully  her  visit  to  Dunrobin  in  September  1872,  and  I  think  in  my  notice  of  that 
place  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  admiral>le  description  the  Queen  has  left 
of  that  visit.    Describing  the  arrival,  the  Queen  writes  : — 

"  Evcr>-where  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  were  very  great.  In  about  ten  minutes  wc 
were  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  CnminL,'  suddenly  upon  it  as  one  does,  or  rather  driving 
down  to  it,  il  ha-j  a  very  rtne  imposing  appearance,  with  its  ver)'  high  roof  and  turrets, 
a  mixture  of  an  old  Scotch  castle  and  French  chftteau.  Constance  Westminster  was  at 
the  door,  and  Annie  Sutherland's  tittle  girl  in  the  hall,  which  is,  as  also  the  staircase, 
all  of  stoTif'.  with  a  sort  of  galler)*  round  opening  into  n  corridor.  .  .  .  The  Duchess 
took  nie  to  iin  rooms,  which  had  been  purposely  arranged,  and  handsomely  furnished 
by  Ujc  tlear  lale  Duke  and  Duchess  for  us  both,  and  consist  of  a  sitting-room  next  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  opens  into  the  bedroom  and  another  room,  which  is  my  maid's 
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room,  and  was  intended  for  dearest  Albert's  dressing-room.  ...  I  will  now  describe 
the  rooms.  They  are  very  high  ;  the  bedroom  is  the  largest,  and  very  handsome,  with  a 
beautiful  bed,  with  white  and  gold  flowers  and  doves  at  each  comer  (just  like  one  at 
Cliveden")  [Her  .Majesty  spells  Cliveden  thus,  Clicveden,  and  I  have  the  audacity  to 
correct  that  spelling]  "  with  light  blue  furniture,  and  gold  and  white  round  the  cornice 
of  the  ceiling  ;  pale  blue  and  white  panels  ;  blue  satin  spangled  with  yellow  leaves 
(which  look  just  like  gold)  on  the  walls  ;  and  furniture  and  carpet  to  match.  The 
dressing-room  the  same,  but  p;ile  blue  and  pink  silk  fluted,  on  the  walls.  The  sitting- 
room  pale  sea-green  satin,  with  the  cyphers  of  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their 
daughters  on  the  ceiling.  The  furniture  of  light  wood,  and  the  sofas,  chairs,  tables,  etc., 
remind  me  greatly  of  Cliveden  and  Staff'ord  House.  The  little  lx)udoir  has  a  small 
domed  ceiling,  spangled  with  golden  stars,  and  the  same  furniture.  There  are  some 
pretty  pictures  in  the  sitting-room  and  prints  in  the  other  rooms.  ...  I  walked  out 
with  the  Uuchess  and  Beatrice  to  the  steps,  of  which  there  are  several  flights,  leading 


Dunrobin  from  Strathateuen. 


down  to  the  garden,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  where  there  are  fountains  ;  and  from 
here  straight  on  to  the  sea,  which  is  closer  to  the  house  by  half  a  mile,  I  should  say, 
than  at  Osborne.  VVc  walked  along  here,  and  then  up  and  into  the  pretty  b)Te  for 
Ayrshire  cows  ;  and  a  little  farther  on  to  the  dair\',  a  very  nice,  cool  round  one.  The 
Duchess  told  Brown  to  open  the  sitting-room,  and  we  found  it  occupied  by  a  policeman 
in  bed,  which  we  were  not  at  all  prepared  for,  and  which  caused  much  amusement.  .  .  . 
We  walked  back  through  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  ver>'  well  kept.  .  .  .  We  came 
home  by  the  steps  again.  There  is  plenty  of  shade,  but  rather  too  many  trees  The 
old  part  of  the  Castle  is  as  old  as  the  twelfth  centur>'.  The  late  Duke  enlarged  it  and 
added  on  the  towers,  and  finished  the  new  part  in  1849-50." 

A  few  days  later  on  the  Queen  has  the  following  notice  of  one  of  the  Ix^autiful 
memorials  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle,  a  memorial  to  an  old  and  devoted  friend 
of  the  House  of  Sutherland,  James  Loch.  In  my  father's  and  grandfather's  time 
he  had  been  factor  for  their  vast  estates,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Staffonlshire 
and  Shropshire ;  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity — a  grand  type,  as  I  remember  him, 
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of  the  fine  old  Scottish  gentleman.  Mr.  Loch  was  the  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Loch,  of  Dry  I^iw. 

"We  drove,"  writes  Her  Majesty  on  September  8th,  "  throu^'h  tlic  Uppat  Woods, 
alonjj  the  big  bum  drive,  past  the  Pictish  Tower,  up  to  Mr.  Loch's  Memorial,  which 
has  the  following  inscription  on  it  by  the  late  Duchess  : — 

"•To  THE  HONOURABI.F.  MEMORY  OF 

JAMES  LOCH 

Who  loved  in  the  serene  evenixc  of  his  life  to  look  around  him  here. 

May  his  children's  children  gather  here, 
and  think  of  him  whose  like  was  si'ent 
in  virtuous  ijvbour  for  the  land  he  loved, 
and  for  the  friends  he  served,  who  have 
raised  these  stones,  a.d.  1858. 

Obiit  Junii  28,  1855.' 

•  "The    heather  is 

very  rich  ail  round 
here.  \\''e  got  out 
and  went  into  it  <  the 
Memorial),  and  there 
is  a  very  fine  view 
looking  up  Dunrobin 
Glen  and  over  the 
sea,  and  Birk  Head, 
which  is  the  extreme 
point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea.  Vou 
also  get  a  very  pretty 
glimpse  of  the  Castle 
at  the  end  of  a 
path  cut  through  the 
wood." 

The  day  after 
the  Queen  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of 
another  memorial, 
which  stands  near 
the  Castle,  and  which 
had  been  raised  by 
the  contributions  of 
the  people  of  Suther- 
land to  my  mother, 
and  to  her  lieloved 
memor>'. 

"At  twenty-five 
minutes  past  twelve,'' 
writes  the  Queen  on 
September  9lh,  "  I 
started  with  the  two 
children  and  Annie  for 

OuchesM  Harriet  a  Mtmorial,  Dunrobin.  of  which  the  foundation  stone  laying  of  the  first 

was  laid  by  the  Queen.  ^  stonc  of  the  .Memorial 
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to  be  raised  by  the 
clansmen  and  servants 
to  the  memory  of 
my  dear  Uuchcss  of 
Sutherland,  who  was 
adored  in  Sutherland. 
.  .  .  We  got  out,  and 
I  went  up  on  a  plat- 
form,  which  was 
covered  over  and  close 
to  the  stone  .  .  .  .Mr. 
Joass,  the  minister 
there,  offered  up  a 
short  prayer,  and  after 
it  presented  (but  did 
not  read)  the  Address. 
I  then  answered  what 
I  had  thought  over, 
but  spoke  without 
reading:  *It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to 
testify  on  this  occasion 
my  love  and  esteem 
for  the  dear  Duchess, 
my  valued  friend,  with 
whose  children  1  am 
happy  to  be  now  stay- 
ing, and  I  wish  also 
to  express  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  loyal 
and  hearty  welcome  I 
have  met  with  in 
Sutherland.'  This 

made  me  very  nervous,  but  it  was  said  without  hesitating.  Then  the  usual  ceremony 
of  spreading  the  mortar  and  of  striking  the  stone  with  a  mallet  was  gone  through. 
The  Duke  gave  me  a  drawing  of  the  intended  Memorial,  which  is  to  be  an 
Eleanor  Cross,  with  a  bust  of  the  dear  Duchess,  and  a  medal  of  her  which  Ronald 
Gower  had  struck." 


Harriet,  Second  Oucheas  0/  Sutherland. 
(Bust  by  Malhtw  Noblt). 


At  a  reception  that  afternoon  in  the  Castle  the  Queen  writes : 

"The  Duke  presented  some  people  to  me;  amongst  others  a  verj*  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Hounston  by  name,  who  is  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
dear  Duchess  and  of  the  Duchess  of  .Norfolk.  She  was  quite  overcome,  and  said,  '  Is 
that  my  dear  Queen,*  and,  taking  the  Duke's  hand,  '  and  my  darling  Dukec  ? ' " 

Of  course  the  Queen  was  shown  the  Museum,  formerly  the  old  drinking-housc, 
in  the  Castle  garden.    Of  it  Her  Majesty  writes  as  follows : — 

"  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  walked  with  Jane  Churchill  and  the  Duke  down  to  the 
small  Museum  in  the  Garden,  which  is  very  nicely  arranged,  and  where  there  is  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Celtic  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  quite  perfect,  and  have 
been  ver>'  well  imitated,  and  of  all  sorts  of  odd  and  curious  Celtic  remains,  weapons, 
utensils,  etc.,  and  a  very  fine  large  collection  of  all  the  birds  found  at  or  near  Dunrobin. 
Mr.  Joass,  the  minister,  was  there  to  explain  everything  to  us." 
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No  one  would  "  explain  '*  the  contents  of  the  Dunrobin  Museum  to  the  Queen 
better  than  Mr.  Joass ;  and  it  is  owing  to  his  great  knowledge  of  early  Scottish 
antiquities,  and  to  his  high  artistic  skill,  that  the  Museum  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  interesting  in  the  North.  Mr.  Joass  informs  me  that 
among  the  contents  of  this  Museum,  besides  the  ordinary  types  of  flint  and 
bronze  implements  from  the  district,  which  is  rich  in  the  former,  the  collection 
boasts  of  three  bronzes  which  are  of  great  rarity  ;  the  one  being  the  only  known 
British  example  of  an  anvil  of  the  bronze  period,  and  the  other  a  swivel  which, 
as  far  as  yet  ascertained,  is  unique. 

There  are  not  any  very  remarkal)le  works  of  art  at  Dunrobin  :  a  few  interesting 
family  portraits — that  of  Earl  NN  illiam,  by  .Mian  Ramsay,  which  I  have  alluded  to 
previously,  Ix-ing  the  most  valuable.  In  the  library  is  the  so-called  "Orkney" 
portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  her  illegitimate  brother,  created  Earl  of  Orkney.  The  face  is  a  lovely  one, 
and  I  wish  I  could  Uike  it  on  faith  that  this  is  a  genuine  lik.'ncss  of  Scotland's 
hapless  Queen  ;  and  although  such  good  authorities  as  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon, 
I.;iing  the  historian,  antl  Woodburn  of  the  .Art  Galler)',  all  believed  in  the 
genuineness  of  this  |)ortrait,  I  cannct.  It  is  evidently  a  painting  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  :  the  style  of  the  painting  bewrays  it.  In  this  library  are  three 
genuine  and  interesting  portraits  :  one  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  family  historian 
in  the  days  of  Mary ;  a  circular  portrait  on  panel  of  old  George  Buchanan, 
the  terrible  old  Scotch  jx-dagogue  and  the  tutor  of  that  king  of  pedagogues, 
James  I.  ;  and  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  came  up  as  far  north  as 
Dunrobin  when  he  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  on  a  secret  mission  relating  to 
the  Union  by  Harvey. 

The  old  Castle  has  some  quaint  passages  and  rooms  and  winding  stairs  in  it 
The  most  interesting  is  called  the  Cromarlie  Room,  because  Lord  Cromartie  is  said 
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to  have  been  found  hidden  there  in  1746.  It  is  a  delightful  chamber  with  a 
turret  and  beautiful  views  over  the  hills,  woods  and  sea. 

To  descrilje  the  charm  of  Dunrobin  is  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible, 
and  I  beg  my  readers  to  excuse  me  the  attempt ;  but  I  think  the  beautiful 
photographs  which  have  been  reproduced  in  these  pages,  the  originals  of  which 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Dixon  of  Golspie, — who  is  a  true  artist,  besides  being  a  most 
worthy  postmaster, — will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Dunrobin,  its 
-   Castle,  and  its  gardens. 

Many  years  ago  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Bcecher  Stowe,  entitled  "  Tribute  of  a  Loving  Friend  to  the  Memory  of  a 
Noble  Woman,"  in  which  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  pays  a  charming 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  friend,  my  mother,  whom  she  visited  in  the  year 
1856  at  Dunrobin  ;  and  I  think  the  following  passages  from  that  article  are  very 
germane  to  an  account  of  Dunrobin,  and  although  somewhat  long  I  shall  quote 
some  of  them.  That  Mrs.  Stowe  thoroughly  appreciated  my  parents  and  their  love 
and  care  for  their  tenants  and  de|)endants  in  Sutherland,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  record  she  has  left  of  this  visit  to  Dunrobin. 

"  The  writer  once  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  in  riding  (for 
•riding'  read  'driving')  over  their  estates,  and  viewing  the  various  improvements 
which  they  were  planning  for  their  people.  The  sensitiveness  which  the  Duke 
seemed  to  exhibit  to  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  his  j)oorcr  tenants  was  quite  touching. 
It  had  been  a  vcr)-  wet  season,  and  when  the  Dnke  passed  a  little  patch  of  wheat, 
just  reaped,  and  lying  exposed  to  the  rain,  it  really  seemed  to  give  him  more  pain 
than  anything  which  could  have  touched  himself.  Whatever  the  temptations  of  rank 
and  station  may  be  to  men  who  look  upon  them  in  a  different  way,  it  is  certain 
that,  to  the  Duke,  life  was  one  long  practice  of  the  duties  of  fatherly  consideration 
for  others." 
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And  here  are  two  pretty  traits  recorded  by  Mrs.  Stowe  of  my  mother's  unaffected 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness:  — 

*'  One  instance  of  her  thoughtfulness  is  worth  mentioning  here.  In  a  party  that 
arrived  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  one  evening,  were  two  young  American  girls,  who  never 
had  been  in  society  in  their  own  country.  As  the  party  arrived  laic,  they  were  not 
dressed  in  season,  when  the  brilliant  dinner-company  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  Duchess  herself,  however,  attended  these  guests  to  their  rooms,  and  saw  to  their 
comfort  ;  and,  appreciating  the  natural  diffidence  of  young  persons,  she  bade  them  not 
give  themselves  any  uneasiness,  as  she  would  send  after  them  in  time  for  dinner.  After 
a  little  while,  instead  of  sending  a  scr\ant  to  convey  them  to  the  drawing-room,  she 
came  herself  to  their  apartments,  and  said,  graciously,  '  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting '  ;  and,  taking  a  hand  of  each,  with  motherly  tenderness  she  led  them  with  her 
into  the  drawing-room.    On  another  occasion,  an  American  lady  was  riding  (driving) 


i/pper  Ttrract,  Dunrobin  Qanltns. 

out  with  her,  and  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tnc  heather, 
which  fringed  the  path,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  it.  On  returning  from  the 
drive,  while  this  lady  was  dressing  for  dinner,  a  basket  was  brought  to  her  apartment, 
in  which  every  species  of  heather  known  in  Scotland  was  represented — each  kind  with 
a  neat  label  affixed  to  it,  giving  its  botanical  name.  That  evening  the  floral  ornaments 
of  the  dining-tablc  were  all  of  heather — the  centre-piece  being  a  beautiful  statuette  of 
Highland  Mary  ;  and  the  Duchess  wore  heather  for  her  headdress,  saying  to  her  friend  : 
'  You  see  what  pleasure  it  gives  us  Scotch  people  to  have  our  native  productions 
appreciated.'  The  only  sense  iri  which  the  Duchess  could  be  said  to  be  a  creative 
artist  was  in  the  embellishment  of  every  dwelling-place  she  inhabited,  m  which  artists, 
architects,  and  landscape  gardeners  carried  out  her  poetic  conceptions,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  exquisite  tastes. 

"The  Duchess  was  never  insensible  to  the  poetry  of  the  life  she  was  living.  The 
romantic  Castle  by  the  sea  had  its  charm  for  her,  and  she  enriched  its  architecture 
and  arranged  its  apartments  with  many  graceful  suggestions.  Tlic  boudoir,  where  we 
assembled  in  the   morning,  was  lined  with  sea-green   satin,  and  the  cornices  of  the 
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curtains  were  of  white 
enamelled  shells  and 
coral.  The  t.ibles  and 
furniture  of  the  room 
were  adorned  with 
shells  and  coral ;  even 
the  small  mouldings 
were  wrought  in  the 
form  of  sea-shells. 
Nothing  could  be 
thought  of  more 
ciuainily  beautiful  than 
the  terraced  walks, 
the  magnificent  stair- 
cases, the  lovely 
g^ardens  with  their 
fountains  and  their 
flowers,  that  surround 
this  Castle.  With  the 
warm  inspiration  of 
the  Duchess's  lovely 
and  life-giving 
presence,  Dunrobin 
seems  to  us  like  a 
beautiful  dream.  And 
though  the  rose  of 
England  is  now  faded, 
though  leaf  by  leaf 
dropped  from  it  in 
that  long  and  weary 
trial  of  debility  and 
sickness  which  must 
end  the  most  prosper- 
ous life,  yet  it  is 
comforting  to  think 
that  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  part  of  what 
gave  the  charm  there 
is  immortal. 

"  Patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  was  the  great  eiTort  and  end  of  her  own  life  and  her  husband's. 
And  of  all  that  they  possessed,  this  patient  continuance  is  the  only  thing  that  retains 
permanent  value  in  the  eyes  of  Gotl  and  man  !" 

'  The  gardens  of  Dunrobin,  we  have  seen,  were  beautiful  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Princess  Margaret ;  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  House  of 
Sutherland,  written  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  alludes  to  these  in 
his  quaint  nianncr.    He  describes  the 

"fair  orchards,  wher  ther  be  pleasant  gardens,  planted  with  all  kynds  of  froots,  hearbs, 
and  flocrs,  used  in  this  kingdome,  and  abundance  of  good  saphron,  tobacco,  and 
rosemaric.    The  froot  heir,"  he  adds,  "  is  excellent,  chiefly  the  pears  and  cherries." 

The  head  gardener  at  Dunrobin,  Mr.  Melville,  has  given  me  a  list  of  some  cf 
the  rare  plants  that  flourish  in  the  gardens  at  Dunrobin,  which  I  append  to  these 
notes.    He  writes  :  — 


Statue  by  Noblt  of  the  Second  Duke,  at  Dunrobin. 


"Some  of  them  stand  the  winter  here,  which  succumb  much  farther  south.     I  do 
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not  remember  registering  more  than  19  degrees  of  frost  here,  and  that  only  very  rarely  ; 
10  to  15  degrees  is  about  the  most  usually  registered  in  winter." 

Indeed,  a  very  favoured  place  is  Dunrobin,  and  whether  reganled  from  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  its  Castle,  its  beauty  of  situation  and  surroundings,  I  know 
not  any  other  place  which  combines  such  beauty  as  docs  this  old  seat  of  my 
Northern  race. 

Ronald  Suthkrl.\nd  Gower. 
list  of  rare  plants  im  the  gardens  at  dunrobin. 

Aralia  sieboldii,  large  leavcil  shrulthy  j»lant,  often  grown  under  glass.  A  l.irge  plant  has  growm 
out  of  (l<K)rs,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  more  than  twelve  years,  an<] 
is  at  the  present  time  in  gooti  health. 

Pfiortnitiin  tenax  (the  New  Zealand  Flax).  This  plant  is  often  grown  indoors  farther  south 
as  a  decorative  plant.  A  large  plant  has  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  over  a  dozen  years,  and  is 
at  the  present  time  healthy  and  strong.  This  has  flowered  some  three  times  since  planted  out. 
It  l>cars  from  two  to  three  flowering  stems,  alx>ut  ten  to  twelve  feel  high,  with  a  number  of 
brownish  red  flowers. 

Salishurhi  iviiaiitifolia  (the  Maidenhair  Tree).  A  small  tree  of  this  has  stood  some  ten  years  ; 
it  is  healthy,  liut  does  not  add  much  to  its  height. 

Fuchsia  Ritcarlonii,  does  well  here,  and  is  used  in  masses  in  flowcr-l)etls ;  it  is  usually  cut 
down  every  year,  luit  flowers  well  in  summer,  on  the  young  shoots  thrown  up  each  year. 
Occisionally  in  mild  winters  it  st.mds  two  or  three  seasons  without  l>eing  cut  down.  Wlicn 
planted  against  wails  in  sheltered  ]x>sitions,  it  attains  considerable  size,  ami  flowers  freely.  One 
old  plant  on  the  house  at  Rhives  is  prol)al»ly  from  thirty  to  f<jrty  years  old. 

Arundo  consf<iiua.  A  grasi-like  Pampas  (Jrass,  but  flowers  or  throws  up  spikes  in  sujnmcr, 
instead  of  lale  autumn.  Large  m.isses  of  this  «lo  well  here  round  the  fountains  in  the  flower 
garden.  Some  seasons  each  |>lant  has  h.id  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  spikes  or  plumes,  each  six  to 
ten  feet  long. 

Escallonia  riihra,  a  gocxl  wall  plant  with  dark  glossy  leaves,  thrives  well  at  Dunrobin. 

Bamboos  are  being  tricil,  but  though  I  an>  <|uite  sure  they  will  succeed,  yet  they  have  not 
been  tested  long  enough  to  say  much  about  them. 

Some  of  the  new  Japanese  Acers  were  planted  last  year,  and  apjwar  to  have  stoo<l  the  winter 
well,  notably  Acer  sanipiiuea.    Acer  net^uiuio  van'ejt^ata  has  Inren  grown  here  a  good  many  years. 

I'riitnis /<issariiii\  /.atirns  noii/is  {swccl  Ixiy),  Cytisiis*  aldtis,  and  Aitiireaiius,  Am/vlo/sis  Vcitchii, 
Dimorphaitthus  Mandschttricusy  succeed  very  well. 

Veronica  Andersonii,  a  climbing  flowering  shrub,  has  stood  a  great  many  jears  i)lanted  on  a 
south  wall,  a:id  flowers  freely  in  autumn. 

•  Cytisus  Adanii — three  specimens  in  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle. 
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J  WENT  in  a  dream  to-day 

To  the  wastelands  by  the  sea. 
I  went  by  the  old,  old  way ; 
There  was  none  who  walked  with  mc 

The  heather  was  faded  quite ; 
On  the  gorse  there  was  no  more  gold, 
At  the  cheerless  thought  of  the  night 
The  sea  grew  leaden  and  cold. 

The  seagulls  circled  and  wailed, 
Grey  with  the  grey  of  the  sky; 
And  still,  as  the  wan  light  failed. 
Ship  after  ship  went  by. 

H.  D.  LowRY. 
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"  Roie,  Rose,  fio«  Rose  f* 

JULIAN  VAN  ALSTEN  sat  before  his  writing-table,  the  exquisite  luxuiy  of 
his  slu»iv  (  i.foldinj^  him  like  a  sumptuous  garment.     Hl-  withdrew  his  gaze 
from  the  <tuf  d'o  uvre  before  him,  lialf  shutting  the  hds  uf  his  eyes,  raised 
his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  crossed  his  arms  on  liis  chest,  and  hugged 
seclusion. 

"And  I  have  created  it,"  he  murmured  ;  "created  for  myself  in  New  York  this 
wonder,  despite  cable^^rs  and  automobiles."  Then  he  uix  ned  his  eyes  and  took 
in,  wide-lidded,  the  feast  of  colour  his  room  offered,  suffused  as  it  was  with  'soft 
light,  filled  with  objects  of  absolute  beauty. 

"Yet,"  he  ac(iuiitcd,  "no  one  could  call  me  a  shirk  from  mv  town's  dem.inds 
upon  the  <  iti/en.  Xo  one  rould  call  me  a  degenerate."  Here  liis  stroni;  hand 
touched  the  paj^es  lx.l"ore  him,  as  thoui^h  from  their  contents  he  called  witness. 
He  gathered  up  the  sheets  of  closely  written  paper,  and  placed  in  a  neat  sequence 
the  finished  copy  of  his  editorial  which  should  set  New  York  aflame.  He  mentally 
teviewed  in  detail  his  hundred  choice  possessions.  He  tfiought  of  his  hoose^ 
decorated  and  furnished  with  the  precise  exigence  of  the  virtuoso  and  the  sensuous 
,  prodigality  of  the  artist.  He  thought  with  especial  delight  of  a  certun  piece  of 
Venetian  glass  changed  from  its  old  position  in  a  cabinet  to  a  shelf  whereon  its 
amber  rt'Jl<ts  melted  into  the  glowing  tajK-stries  of  the  wall  Thinking  thus  of 
aesthetics,  he  lliought  of  his  wife.  "All  [)erfe(t  in  the  setting,  and  the  sitting 
perfect  for  all."  From  a  gold  case  in  his  pocket  lie  chose  a  cigarette,  and  lighting 
it,  sat  back  still  farther  from  the  table  prepared  to  enjoy,  after  a  suite  of  four 
hours'  mental  labour.  So  absolute  was  the  silence  of  his  room  that  far  down  the 
hall  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  skirts  could  be  heard  before  the  wearer  reached 
the  door.  At  the  first  swish,  Van  Alsten's  brows  twitchc^j ;  decided  annoyance 
deepened,  and  wlicn  the  door  was  pushed  gently  open,  his  greeting  was  almost  a 
frown. 

Hut  tlie  woman  who  entered  was  so  gratifyingly  lovely  that  the  artist  in  liim 
triumphed ;  he  smiled  at  her  with  appreciation. 
"You  have  stopped  writing?"  said  the  in-comer. 
He  rose  to  give  her  a  chair.     Won't  you  come  in?" 

Mrs.  Van  Alsten  had  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.    She  took  the  seat  her 

husband  placed  close  to  the  table,  put  the  letter  down,  and  leaned  her  ellxiw  on 
it.  Her  head  sank  upon  her  band.  With  her  other  she  lightly  touched  the  various 
articles  before  her. 

Van  AKlen  for^'ot  lier  personality.    She  was  an  audience.     "My  dear,  I  have 
just  dnished  my  article  on  the  Alliance  question.    (He  had  it  in  his  hand  as  he 
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spoke.)    "See  if  it  does  not  absolutely  cut  the  ground  from  under  Senator   's 

feet !  "  and  he  liegan. 

Mrs.  Van  Alsten  was  dressed  for  dinner  and  the  opera.  The  turn  of  her  neck 
and  throat,  the  j)erfect  round  of  her  cheek  and  chin  were  in  shadow  as  she  bent 
her  head.  On  her  hair's  crown,  and  on  the  jewelled  ornament  in  her  coiffure,  the 
caressing  lamplight  fell  ;  the  object  she  had  picked  up  for  her  hand's  aimless 
turning  was  a  frail  pajjer-cutter  of  shell.  She  jjlayed  with  it,  and  heard  the  strong, 
splendid  surge  of  words  that  her  huslxmd  read,  without  understanding  one  phrase. 

He  reached  his  climax  and  paused,  waiting  with  critical  anticipation  for  her 
words  of  praise.  None  came.  She  picked  up  the  letter  from  under  her  elbow, 
holding  it  in  both  hands,  looked  at  the  superscription  and  the  signature  on  the 
inner  page.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  Julian.  "I  am  going  to  sail  for  England 
to-morrow,"  she  said. 


"  '/  am  going  to  iati  for  England  tu-morrow,'  she  said." 


Van  Alsten  dropped  the  sheets  on  the  talMe.     "  What  I " 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Frances  Fenshaw.  She  is  to  be  married  on  the  i8th, 
and  I  shall  be  just  in  time  for  the  wedding." 

*'  My  dear  Rose,"  said  Van  .-Msten  coldly,  '*  I  do  not  understand." 

"It  is  quite  simple,  isn't  it?"  she  replied.  Folding  the  letter  between  her  hands, 
she  slipped  in  the  folds  the  paj)er-cutter,  and  held  both  tightly.  "She  is  my 
schoolmate,  my  best  friend,  and  I  want  to  see  her  married." 

"So  much  so  that  you  will  leave  your  home  and  me— to — to  go  three  thousand 
miles  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife. 

Van  Alsten  rose,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  married  her  he  regarded 
seriously  this  beautiful  person. 
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"But  come,"  he  said,  laughing  a  Utile,  *'this  is  a  canard^  cherc  amie:  what  do 
you  expect  me  to  say  to  it?" 

There  was  no  smile  on  the  woman's  fiu:e.  "Nothing,"  she  slowly  replied. 
**It  is  not  a  canard*  It  would  not  make  any  difference  what  you  said.  Juliazv'* 
and  she  shook  her  head  slowly,  *'I  am  sony  to  say." 

He  grew  pal^    "Why,  Rose  .  .  .  !" 

Here  a  man  servant  tap|x;d  at  the  door,  pushed  the  heavy  portiere  sufficiently 
clenr  for  the  introduction  of  his  decorous  personality.  "Dinner  is  scr\'cd,  sir,"  he 
said;  and  .'dthunL;h  lie  had  made  this  announrement  rci^ularly  for  six  months 
during  the  wdl-ordcrcd  hie  ol  these  younjj  married  people,  lie  brought  his  diurnal 
banality  this  night  upon  their  first  experience.  Close  upon  his  steps  was  Van 
Alsten's  brother  coming  up  the  hall  Van  Alsten  had  forgotten  they  were  dining 
people  to-night,  and  he  hurried  to  his  dressing-room.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
early  to  attend  a  meeting  of  which  he  was  di airman,  but  he  got  away  from  his 
colleagues  half  an  hour  before  their  affable  discussions  usually  permitted,  and 
joined  his  wife  in  the  Reynauds'  box  at  the  opera.  Rose  was  evidently  a  success. 
Glasses  were  turned  upon  her  from  all  parts  (tt  the  luuisf,  and  ioiiimy  Rcvnaud, 
iianging  on  her  words,  was  jxivuig  too  evident  tribute  to  her  lovelmess.  Van 
Alsten  at  the  back  of  the  box  was  going  through  a  new  pliase  of  feeling.  He 
could  distinctly  affirm  it  was  not  of  his  own  creation. 

You  are  going  to-monow  ?  he  heard  the  man  by  Rose's  ade  remark. 
*'  Impossible  !  W  hy,  Van  Alsten  can  t  get  away.    It  is  the  crisis  of  his  party.*' 

Rose's  reply  he  could  not  hear,  lie  was  fiercely  trying  to  lose  nothing  of 
th>  ( on\  ersation  and  yet  to  give  to  the  woman  at  his  side  the  phantom  of  bis 
aUention. 

Alone  !  "  emphasisjd  rummy  Rcynaud.    "Going  aiotie}** 
Here  Van  Alsten  hopelessly  lost  the  drift. 

«•••••» 

Julian  Van  Alsten  came  of  a  long  race  of  thoroughbreds.  He  had  of  his 
forlK-ars  th;:  control  that  takes  crises  as  quietly  as  daily  bread.  Sarcasm  and 
display  were  to  him  evidence  of  low  breeding.  He  himself  had  no  motives  not 
in  essence  above-board.  He  never  suspected— took  things  for  granted— and  when 
in  the  course  of  his  existence  he  came  to  a  shock,  he  viewed  it  as  a  monstrosity, 
never  tii  >ught  to  look  upon  its  like  again,  and  straightway  resumed  his  simple 
view  of  life. 

He  passed  through  the  dressing-room  into  his  wife's  bedroom.  Her  large 
trunks  and  a  steamer  trunk  stood  packed  to  tlie  full,  tissue  paper  risinix  like 
clouiis  Iroin  the  trays.  The  si-ht  ij.ivc  him  a  sudden  sensation.  Not  seven  months 
ago  these  trunks  had  looked  like  this  at  the  distant  hotel  where  they  had  been 
opened  the  morning  after  his  marriage.  He  now  went  quickly  through  the 
open  door  to  his  wife's  room,  where  she  stood  before  the  toilet-table,  locking 
into  their  cases  the  jewels  she  had  worn.  Shutting  the  door  behind  him,  he 
cinie  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  then  dropped  it  slowly. 

"  \ViU  you  tell  me,  please,  what  all  this  means?" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  she  responded.   **  I  am  going  to  London  to-motn>w  to  see 

Frances  married." 

".And  why  didn't  you  tell  me  belore  that  you  wanted  to  go,  so  that  I  might 
liave  arranged  to  go  as  well  ?  " 

**I  did.  I  told  you  when  we  were  first  married  when  this  wedding  was  to  b^ 
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and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  made  any  great  difference  among  people  to 
me.    She  is  like  my  sister:  she  has  been  my  best  friend." 

Van  Alsten  dimly  remembered,  among  the  busy  vital  questions  of  his  career, 
having  heard  some  girlish  confidence  to  this  effect.  He  drew  his  brows  together 
over  his  clear  grey  eyes. 

"  My  dear  Rose,"  he  said,  with  gentle  good-humour,  '*  I  cannot  take  you 
seriously.  1  cotifes.s  nut  1  do  not  understand  at  all.  Vuu  know  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  go  to  England  at  ^tas  moment  unlen  I  renounce  my  career ;  and  it 
is  unheard-of,  simply  unheard*of,  for  a  young  wife,  six  months  married,  to  go 
off  alone  to  Europe." 

**  I  spoke  of  this  again,**  continued  Mrs.  Van  Akten,  ignoring  his  explanation, 
**a  week  or  so  ago." 

r  remember,"  he  nodded ;  "  and  I  told  you  then  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  go." 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  impossible  for  me."  Her  dress  had  been  exchanged 
for  an  enveloping  robe  of  white  that  lent  itself  to  the  soft  lines  of  her  form,  and 
rose  closely  around  her  throat  She  was  flushed  with  excitement,  but  dark  rings 
of  fatigue  showed  under  her  eyes,  and  there  was  about  her  a  youth,  a  frailness 

particularly  appealing. 

*'  My  dear  child," — Julian  spoke  prolectingly,  as  though  he  bent  in  his  man's 
dignity  to  her, — "you  /c/uki^  I  cmuDt  let  you  go." 

'*  Vou  won't  forbid  nic  ?  '  she  Hashed  cU  fiantly. 

("And  if  I  do?"  was  on  his  tongue  to  a.sk,  but  a  singular  distrust  of  her  reply 
kept  him  silent)  The  ingenue,  the  unawakened  girl  whom  six  months  ago  he 
had  married,  whose  mind,  soul,  and  aspirations,  if  not  of  his  creation,  were  to 
be  by  htm  wisely  developed,  this  woman  suddenly  flashed  a  mysterious  creature, 
capricious,  unexpected  a  mystery  he  was  beginning  to  warmly  long  to  solve.  He 
watched  her.  She  placed  the  box  she  held  on  the  dressing-table,  and  went  across 
the  room  to  where  an  arm-chair  was  drawn  up  before  an  open  fire.  She  sat  down  ;  her 
husband  followed  her,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  loi^kttig  (I<nvn  at  her. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  trunks" — l»e  induated  widi  a  Ixtckward  movement  of 
his  head — ''and  what  I  overheird  you  say  to  Reynaud  to-night  in  the  box,  I  should 
swear  this  was  a  dream.   We  must  find  some  way  out  of  it,"  he  said,  still  smiling. 

"That's  what  I  have  thought,"  said  the  woman,  **afui  I  have  found  the  way** 

Her  intense  seriousness  made  his  light  tone  a  pose.  With  a  strange  sense  of 
the  moment's  deep  significance,  his  manner  dropped  to  the  level  of  her  own. 

"  A  way  ?  "  he  repeated  :  "  n  ou  have  found  a  way  out  of  your  home, — from  me  1 
Why,  you  are  not  unhappy,  Rose  ?  " 

She  lifted  the  full  enclianlmcnt  of  her  eyes  uiJon  him.  "  Unhappy  !  '  she  said, 
with  fine  scorn,  ''why,  don't  you  know  it?  don't  you  see  it?  Look  at  me.  She 
threw  her  arms  wi<k,  and  the  loose  sleeves  of  her  gown  fell  back  from  the  bore, 
rounded  arms.   ''I  am  perfectly  miserable." 

He  stared  at  her,  marvelling. 

"Why  did  you  marry  me,  Julian?"  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 

"Why  did  I  marry  you?"  he  repeated  blankly,  '"wliy — becau'^c  I  " 

"Wait," — she  held  out  her  hand  forl)i(ldiiii,'lv.  I )  m't  say  tho>e  words,  don't 
say  them  to  me  now.  You  can  t — you  can  you  can  t  look  inc  calmly  in  the 
eyes  and  say,  *'I  married  this  woman  because  I  loved  her." 

He  stared  uneasily,  and  rapidly  cast  his  thought  back :  compared  to  the  feeling 
for  his  wife  that  swept  him  at  this  moment,  he  could  not  say  he  had  loved  her 
ax  months  ago. 

* 
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But,  as  though  she  had  expected  no  reply,  she  continued,  speaking  very  (asL 
J  "Look,"  she  said,  *' around  this  room.  It  is  full  of  delightful  things;  so  is 
your  house,  from  entrance  to  your  own  study;  it  is  absolutely  complete.  It  was 
complete  hrfore  I  came,  before  you  brought  me  to  it.  What  have  1  added  here  ? 
Nothing.  1  have  not  displaced  an  article.  I  have  not  changed  a  vase.  Vour 
environment  is  yours,  your  creation  to  the  most  infinite  detail ;  and  I  am  part  of 
it.  These  ilungs  arc  all  inanimate — they  demand  noUiing.  When  you  found  me 
I  must  have  pleased  you  for  some  reason,  for  you  brought  me  back  as  you  would 
bring  an  ornament  to  look  at ;  but  I  am  living — ^livin^"  she  exclaimed  passionately. 
I  demand-^I  ask — and  you  have  starved  me." 

"  Rose !  Rose ! "  he  deprecated. 

**  No — no— let  me  go  on.  I  have  not  even  ruffled  the  tenor  of  your  perfect 
life.  Not  an  hour  1ms  been  given  to  me  that  was  not  apportioned  hy  your  ex.ict 
idea  of  harmony.  You  have  a  wonderful  intellect,  Julian, — I  am  proud  of  it,  I 
wonder  at  it, — but  it  ho-s  absorbed  your  heart  and  feelings.  1  know  I  am  not 
clever,  but  I  am  not  an  unthinking  machine." 

"  I  must  have  been  strangely  lacking,"  he  said,  **  to  make  you  speak  to  me 
tike  this,  strangely  hcking." 

"You  have  l)een,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "I  came  a  stranger  to  your  city,  and  a 
stranger  I  should  I  im'  remained  until  I  died  here,  lonely,  dreary,  at  the  end  of 
our  perfectly  regulated  married  life.  Whilst  you,  touc!iin]2:  the  world  and  men, 
made  a  career,  I  would  have  retired  to  niy  corner  behind  llie  taijcstrie??  and  the 
lfriC'i\  drat\  which  at  iea.->t  yuu  bring  your  rare  guests  to  see.  The  invitalioas  we 
had  when  I  first  came  to  New  York  were  nearly  all  refused ;  scarcely  any  one 
comes  to  see  us  now;  to*night  is  the  first  time  we  have  dined  any  one  in  three 
months.  It  is  the  first  amusement  in  which  I  have  taken  part  for  I  hope  to 
forget  how  long  I  " 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  "a  lover  of  peace  and  tranquillity.   I  am  contented  with  my 

possessions." 

"And  I  am  young,"  she  cried,  "and  full  of  interest  in  the  world  and  i>eoi>le. 
I  want  l<)  live  !  "  Again  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  with  an  abandon  thai  made 
her  more  charming  than  ever. 

A  dull  fury  at  her  slowly  crept  up  within  the  man.  Every  word  she  said 
made  her  more  valuable.  He  had  never  seen  her  thus  lit  before.  She  was  a 
new,  adorable  creature,  and  in  her  contemplation  all  his  other  possessions  became 
as  dust. 

*MMiy,"  hp  snid.  "did  von  mnrr}'  me  ^  -if  I  may  n-k  ynur  question." 

Her  (nustrelched  anus  dropped  in  her  lap.  She  bent  her  head.  The  fire  died 
in  jjcr  quivering  body.  Julian  saw  the  flame  jxilc  a.s  though  he  had  watched  a 
live  coal  whiten  to  ash.  He  waited  breathlessly  her  reply.  After  a  moment's  pale 
silence  she  again  raised  her  eyes  to  him — he  made  a  tense  exclamation  and  started 
toward  her.  But  she  withdrew  into  the  recess  of  the  great  arm-chair,  and  her 
forbidding,  akin  tO  repulsion,  kept  him  immovable. 

"When  I  came  here,'  she  continued  dully,  "I  had  a  high,  wonderful  ideal. 
I  knew  your  career,  \onr  nnihitions.  I  hoped  to  he  a  vibrant  jxirt  of  my 
hu^hnnd's  life.  I  hoped  to  he  .1  n«  \v  individual  element  wliich  could  animate ;  not 
wlial — oh,  hetiven— not  whvii  I  am!" 

Here  Van  Alsten  broke  in.  "  I  cannot  le;  you  go  on  like  this  ;  you  are  mad, 
Ro.se,  you  have  woven  for  yourself  a  web  of  fancies,  of  absolute  vagaries ;  it  is 
unlike  you— utterly." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  unlike  me  ?  " 
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"  8h»  withdrfM  Into  tht  reetaa  of  the  great  arm-chair,  and  her  forbidding  ....  kept  him  immouable," 

"It  is  unlike  what  I  have  supposed  you  cajxible  of." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  nodded  ;  "  of  what  you  supposed.  Of  me  you  know  nothing,  of  my 
wishes,  my  Hkcs  or  dishkes,  or  my  beliefs.  Do  you  realise," — she  leaned  forward 
here  and  became  again  flushed  with  her  argument, — "do  you  realise  that  you  have 
scarcely  ever  talked  to  me  ?  Do  you  realise  that  we  have  been  m.irried  six  months, 
and  that  to-night  is  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  your  study  ?  You  leave  me  in 
the  morning,  return  to  dinner,  then  shut  yourself  up  with  your  writing  until  well 
on  in  the  morning.  Do  you  realise  that  diirin(^  the  time  of  the  ll'ashittf^ton  scandal 
you  never  spoke  to  me  one  single  word  for  three  days  1  I  knew  your  anxiety,  I 
understood,  I  respected  it,  and  I  endured  it." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  frowned — "  perfectly  impossible," 

"  It  is,  alas,  true,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Alsten. 
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"If,**  he  asked,  **you  think  yourseU  so  little  in  my  life,  why  do  you  suppose  I 

chose  you  for  a  companion  ?  " 

''At  that/'  she  said,  could  weep,  Julian:  your  companion !  If  you  only  bad 
chosen  me  for  your  companion  I " 

"For  wiiat,  then,  in  God's  name?"  • 

''For  a  mirror,  in  a  frame  whose  pattern  pleased  you,  to  reflect  you.  Your 
taste  approved  me,  and  I  harmonised  with  your  surroundings.  I  am  not  reproaching 
you."  There  was  an  infinite  pathos  in  her  voice.  "I  am  simply  deciding  that 
I  must  have  life  and  freedom,  and  a  chance  to  be  an  individual  You  are 
reasonable,"  she  leaned  fonv;ird  as  ihou^h  slie  took  him  like  a  friend  into  her 
confidence.    "Do  you  noi  see  my  point?  "  she  said  ]Krsuasively. 

He  made  a  fierce  ex(  laudation,  and  in  default  of  ih  ing  able  to  take  her  in  hi*; 
arms  he  grasped  the  mantclshcll  tightly,  and  looking  up  ought  sight  of  hiniMiif 
in  the  mirror.  He  was  as  grey  as  a  sword. 

"  I  know,**  he  said ;  **  I  know, — I  have  thought  that  I  made  you  happy,  and  I 
have  failed." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  so  have  I,  no  doubt." 

"  There,  no,"  he  said,  turning  sharply :  "  on  the  conttaty,  you  have  absolutely 

succeeded." 

The  womiui  rose  and  extemled  her  hands  against  him.  "Oh  "  she  cried  wildly, 
"why  did  you  say  that  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  happy  in  spite 
of  my  starved  existence?  Was  this  really  all  you  wanted,  Julian!  If  I  hoped  you 
too  saw  the  breach,  the  suflering,  I  was  wrong,  then?  It  only  needed  this  to 
make  me  go,  had  I  hesitated/' 

She  burst  into  tears.    Van  Alsten  stood  looking  at  her  helplessly. 
Of  course,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  Rose.   Do  not  blame 
me  if  I  have  found  you  j)crfcet.    But,  as  you  speak,  ami  with  a  vision  of  what  you 
are  really,  of  what  I  have  missi-d    of  wliat,"  he  spoke  with  effort,  "  I  shall  miss, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  past  was  not  happiness." 

'  Heaven  forbid!"  said  the  girl.  The  clock  in  front  of  Julian  struck  two. 
Rose  folded  her  robe  around  her. 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "and  to-morrow  I  must  get  up  early.  I  have  several 
last  things  to  do,  and  the  ship  sails  at  ten." 

"  When  are  you  coming  back  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"Oh,"  she  said  evasively,  "after  the  we-Ulin^  there  will  be  amusing  things  to 
do  in  London,  and  I  shall  go  to  stay  with  the  Colchesters  at  Groton.*' 

Van  Alsten  was  wiiitc  as  death.  His  c\es  were  deeplv  sunk  in  his  head  ;  his 
eyebrows  and  hair  and  moustache  made  trenchant  lines  on  his  pale  face.  "You 
are  never  coming  back,"  he  slowly  said. 

Rose  lifted  her  arms  nearly  above  her  head,  and  again  her  robe  fell  a  little 
apart  to  the  fUnx,  Her  girlish  form  in  its  exquisite  linen,  with  knots  of  ribbon 
at  the  breast,  and  the  mass  of  snowy  lace  which  makes  a  woman's  toilet  SO 
enchanting,  her  beautiful  face  uplifted,  charmed  him  utterly.  If  he  had  married 
her. that  morning  he  could  not  have  felt  toward  her  a  more  chivalrous  adoration. 
She  returned  his  gaze. 

"  Never  is  a  long  word,"  she  breathed  ,  "  life  is  long  too." 

"  Have  pity,"  he  said,  **  have  pity !  1  love  you  better  than  my  life."  The  red 
flushed  under  his  pallor,  and  her  own  cheek  warmed  slightly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "To  stay,"  she  replied,  "I  should  have  to  feel  as  I  did 
six  months  ago."  She  took  her  arms  from  behind  her  head  and  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  before  her. 
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Van  Alsten  came  forward  and  took  both  her  hands  and  lifted  them  to  hia 
brow ;  and,  as  though  he  sanctified  a  vow,  lie  said,  "  You  shall  return." 

As  he  passed  to  his  own  room  he  looked  toward  the  trunks  wlierc  the  tissue 
paper  rose  in  billows  of  white  ;  and  again,  thrilling  him  with  a  pure  and  exquisite 
emotion,  as  though  he  had  passed  through  a  garden  of  lilies — came  the  memory 
of  his  marriage  day. 

The  next  morning  at  noon  Van  Alsten  went  into  the  Union  Club  for 
luncheon. 

"  Why,  Van  Alsten,  you  are  a  kind  of  grass  widowt  r,  I  hear,  '  called  a  man, 
looking  up  from  his  bachelor  repast. 

"  Yes,"  nodded  Van  Alsten,  sauntering  over  to  him.  "  My  wife  sailed  on  the 
Lucaniii  this  morning,  running  over  to  London  for  her  l)ost  friend's  wedding — the 
Fenshaws  of  P'enswater,  you  know.  My  convention  is  on  for  to-night,  and  I 
couldn't  get  off:"' 

He  sat  down  and  took  up  the  menu.  "  But  I  am  going  on  Saturday  by  the 
French  line,"  he  explained  casually. 

*'  There's  a  modern  britle  and  groom,"  chuckled  the  bachelor — "  wife  on  one 
steamer  and  huslxind  on  the  other." 

"Yes,  ver)'  modern,"  Julian  acquiesced. 

"  But,  I  say,"  caught  the  other,  as  though  the  idea  dawned  on  him  slowly, 
"Saturday.'  this  Saturday?  Why,  you  will  lose  your  nomination,  man:  if  you  cut 
you  can't  r//;/,"  he  laughed. 

Van  Alsten  ordered  his  luncheon.  "  I  have  a  very  important  suit  to  gain  in 
London,"  he  replied  across  the  wine-cards  top  to  the  jocular  gentleman,  "and  it 
is  worth  to  me  everytliing  else  in  the  world." 

Marie  vaw  Vorst. 
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BALLADE  OF  OLD  LOVE-LETTERS. 

J^EEP  in  a  cedar  chest  they  lie, 

Far  removed  from  the  light  of  day. 
The  ink  on  their  pages  long  since  dry, 
The  soul  of  their  longing  fled  away. 
Lines  that  vary  from  grave  to  gay, 
And  yearnings  tinged  with  the  heart's  desire. 
And  words  that  promise  and  plead  and  pr«y — 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre. 

Many  a  year  has  passed  them  by. 
Many  a  month  from  March  to  May, 
The  snows  have  gathered  on  hillocks  high. 
And  birds  have  sung  in  the  orchards  gay. 
Minstrels  carolled  their  roundelay, 
And  nights  grown  black  o'er  the  sunset's  pyre ; 
Yet  such  as  these  have  survived  decay  — 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre* 
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All  too  sacred  for  mortal  eye, 
Let  them  dream  in  the  silence  grey, 
For  love  remains  though  the  lovers  die, 
Slow  passing  out  from  their  house  of  clay; 
These  shall  last  while  the  waters  play, 
And  on  till  the  steadfast  winds  may  tire. 
For  this  is  the  music  living  aye  - 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  whom  the  Lords  of  earth  obey 
Death,  although  thou  art  dark  and  dire. 
Here  is  that  which  disputes  thy  sway — 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre  I 

Ernest  McGaffev. 
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THE  CIRCUS. 


WK  were  all  in  the  dining-room,  and  perhaps  wc  were  making  a  hit  of  a 
row.     Anyhow,  Oswald,  for  one,  does  not  blame  Allx,rt's  uncle  for 
opening  his  door  and  saying  :  "  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  for  complete 
silence.     That  were  too  much.     But  if  you  could  whistle,  or  stamp  with  your 
feet,  or  shriek,  or  howl, — anything  to  vary  the  monotony  of  your  well-sustained 
conversation." 

Oswald  said  kindly,  "  We're  awfully  sorry :  are  you  busy  ? " 

"  Busy  ? "  said  Albert's  uncle  (he  was  writing  a  novel,  and  he  had  come  into 
the  country  on  purpose  to  do  it  quietly)  :  "  my  heroine  is  now  hesitating  on  the 
verge  of  an  act  which,  for  good  or  ill,  must  influence  her  whole  subsequent  career. 
You  wouldn't  like  her  to  decide  in  the  middle  of  such  a  row  that  she  can't  hear 
herself  think  ?" 

We  said,  No,  we  wouldn't. 

Then  he  said,  "  If  any  outdoor  amusement  should  commend  itself  to  you — this 
bright  midsummer  day  .  .  .  .  ? " 
So  we  all  went  out. 

Then  Daisy  whis|)ered  to  Dora — they  are  great  friends.  Daisy  is  not  nearly  so 
white-micey  as  she  was  when  first  we  knew  her,  but  she  still  seems  to  fear  the 
deadly  ordeal  of  public  s|>eaking,  Dora  said :  "  Daisy's  idea  is  a  game  that 
would  take  us  all  day.  She  thinks  keeping  out  of  the  way  when  he's  making 
his  heroine  decide  right  would  be  a  noble  act,  and  fit  to  write  in  the  Golden 
Book,  and  we  might  as  well  l)e  playing  something  at  the  same  time." 

We  all  said,  Yes — but  what  ?    There  was  a  silent  inter\al. 

"Speak  up,  Daisy  my  child,"  Oswald  said;  "fear  not  to  lay  bare  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  that  faithful  heart." 

Daisy  giggled.  Our  own  girls  never  giggle.  They  laugh  right  out,  or  hold  their 
tongues.  Their  kind  brothers  have  taught  them  this.  Then  Daisy  said:  "If  we 
could  have  a  sort  of  play  to  keep  us  out  of  the  way  ?  I  once  read  a  story  about 
an  animal  race.  Everylwdy  had  an  animal,  and  they  had  to  go  how  they  liked, 
and  the  one  that  got  in  first  got  the  prize.  There  was  a  tortoise  in  it,  and  a 
rabbit,  and  a  peacock,  and  a  sheep,  and  dogs,  and  a  kitten." 

This  proposal  "  left  us  cold,"  as  Albert's  uncle  says,  l)ecause  we  knew  there 
could  not  be  any  i)rize  worth  bothering  about.  And  though  you  may  be  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  for  nothing,  yet  if  there's  going  to  be  a  prize, 
there  must  be  a  prize,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
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Thus  die  idea  was  not  followed  up.  Dicky  yawned,  and  said,  "Let's  go  into 
the  bam  and  make  a  fort" 

So  we  did,  with  straw.  It  does  not  hurt  straw  to  be  messed  about  with,  like 
it  docs  hay. 

The  downstairs — I  mean  down-ladd^— part  of  the  l>arn  was  fun,  too,  especially 
for  Pincher.  There  was  as  good  ratting  voti  could  wish  to  see.  Martha,  the 
buU-dog,  trietl  it,  l)ut  she  could  not  ht  Ip  running  kindly  l>eside  the  rat,  as  if  she 
was  in  double  harness  with  it.  This  is  the  noble  btill-dog's  gentle  and  affectionate 
nature  coming  out.  Wc  all  enjoyed  tiie  railing  tlul  day  ;  but  ii  ended,  as  usual, 
in  the  girls  crying,  because  of  the  poor  rats.  Girls  cannot  help  thb;  we  must 
not  be  waxy  with  them  on  account  of  it.  They  have  their  nature  the  same  as 
bull-dogs  have,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  them  so  useful  in  smoothing  the  pillows 
of  the  sick*bed|  and  tending  wounded  heroes. 

Hj>\vever,  the  forts,  and  Pincher,  and  the  girls  crying  and  having  to  be 
thumjxjd  on  the  b.u  k.  passed  the  time  wry  agreeably  till  dinner.  There  was 
roast  mutton  with  onion  s.uk  e,  and  roly-poly  pudiling. 

Albert  a  uncle  said  we  had  certainly  effaced  ourselves  effectually,  whieli  means 
we  hadn't  bothered 

So  we  determined  to  do  the  same  during  the  afternoon,  for  he  told  us  his 
heroine  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood  yet. 

And  at  first  it  was  easy — ^jam  roly  gives  you  a  peaceful  feeling.  You  do  not 
at  first  care  if  you  don't  play  any  runabout  game  ever  any  more.  But  after  a 
while  the  torpor  begins  to  pass  away.    Oswald  was  the  first  to  recover  from  his. 

He  had  \>ccn  lymg  on  his  Iront  part  in  tlic  orchard,  but  now  he  turned  over 
on  iiis  back  and  kicked  his  legs  up  and  said,  "  I  say,  look  here  I  Let's  do 
something." 

Daisy  looked  thoughtful.  She  was  chewing  the  soft  yellow  parts  of  grass,  but 
I  could  see  she  was  still  thinking  about  that  animal  race.  So  I  expbined  to  her 
that  it  would  be  no  fun  without  a  tortoise  and  a  peacock,  and  we  had  neither; 

and  she  saw  this,  though  not  willingly. 

It  was  H.  O.  who  said  : 

"Doing  anj^Aitt^  with  animals  is  prime — if  they  will.    Couldn't  wc  have  a 

circus  ?  ' 

At  the  word  the  last  thought  of  [pudding  laded  Iroin  Oswald's  memory,  and  he 
stretched  himself  and  sat  up  and  said : — 
"Bully  for  H.  O. !   Let's  I" 

The  others  also  threw  off  the  heavy  weight  of  memory,  and  sat  up  and  said 
Let's,"  toa 

Never,  never  in  all  our  lives  have  we  had  such  a  ga\-  i;alaxy  of  animals  at  our 
command.  The  nibbits,  the  guineapigs,  and  even  all  the  bright,  glass-eyed,  stuffed 
<ieni/cns  of  our  late  lamented  jungly  paled  into  insignificance  before  the  number 
ot  live  things  on  the  farm. 

(I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  the  words  1  use  are  getting  too  long.  1  know 
they  are  the  right  words.  And  Albert's  uncle  says  your  style  is  always  altered  a 
bit  by  what  you  read.  And  I  have  been  reading  the  '*Vicomte  de  Bragalonne." 
Nearly  all  my  new  words  come  out  of  that.) 

*The  worst  of  a  circus  is,"  Dora  said,  "that  you've  got  to  teach  the  animals 
things.  A  circus  where  the  performing  creatures  hadn't  learned  performing  would 
rather  silly.  Let's  give  up  a  week  to  teaching  them,  and  iA<n  have  the 
'  circus." 

Some  people  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  time.    And  Dora  is  one  of  these ; 
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she  does  not  understand  that  when  you  want  to  do  a  thing,  you  do  want  to,  and 
not  to  do  something  else,  and  perhaps  your  own  thing  a  week  later. 

Oswald  said  the  first  thing  was  to  collect  the  performing  animals;.  **  Then 
perhaps/'  he  said,  "we  may  find  that  the^  have  hidden  talents^  hitherto  unsuspected 

by  their  harsh  masters." 

So  Denny  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  a  list  of  the  animals  required.    This  is  iL 

List  of  Animals  required  for  the  Circus  we  are  going  to  have. 

I  Bull,  fur  buU-fighl.  :  Turkeys,  as  many  as  possible,  because  they  can  m^ike 

I  Hone  for  ditto  (if  pottiUe).  a  none  that  aouncb  like  the  audience  applauding. 

I  Coat  tu  do  Alpine  feats  of  daring.  The  dugs  for  any  odd  ports. 

1  Donkey  to  play  see  saw.  '  i  large  black  pig  to  be  the  elephant   ia  the 

2  White  pigs.  -  One  to  be  learned,  and  the  1  procession. 

Other  to  play  with  the  clown.  dives,  several,  to  be  camels  and  to  stand  od  tabs. 

Daisy  ought  to  have  been  Captain,  because  it  was  partly  her  idea  ;  but  >he 
let  Oswald  br,  because  she  is  of  a  retiring  character.  0.->\valii  said: — "The  tirst 
thing  is  to  gel  all  tiie  creatures  lugcihcr.  1  he  paddoek  at  the  side  of  the  orchard 
is  the  very  place^  because  the  hedge  is  good  all  round.  When  we've  got  the 
performers  all  there  well  make  a  programme^  and  then  dress  for  our  ports.  It's  a 
pity  there  won't  be  any  audience  but  the  turkeys." 

Wc  took  the  animals  in  their  right  order,  according  to  Denny's  list. 

The  bull  was  the  fir.st.  He  is  black.  He  does  not  live  in  the  cow-hoiise 
with  the  other  horned  jx^oiile.  He  has  a  house  all  to  himself  two  fields  away. 
Oswald  and  Alice  went  to  K  tcli  liiin.  l  in  y  took  a  halter  to  lead  the  hull  by.  and 
a  whip,  not  to  hurt  the  l)ull  with,  but  just  to  make  him  mind,  ihe  others  were 
tu  try  to  get  one  of  the  horses  wiiilc  wc  were  gone. 

Oswald,  as  usual,  was  full  of  bright  ideas. 

"  I  daresay,"  he  slid,  *'  the  bull  will  be  shy  at  6rst,  and  he'll  have  to  be  goaded 
into  the  arena." 

But  goads  Iiuit,"  Alice  said. 

They  don't  hurt  the  bull,"  Oswald  said;  "his  powerful  hide  is  too  thick." 
"Then  why  does  he  attend  to  it,"  Alice  said,  '*  if  it  doesn't  hurt?" 
"Properly  brought-up  bulls  attend,   because  they  know  they  ou^ht,"  Oswald 
said.    "  1  think  1  shall  ride  the  bull,"  the  brave  boy  went  on:  "a  bull-tight  where 
an  intrepid  rider  appears  on  the  bull,  sharing  its  joys  and  sorrows;  it  will  be 
something  quite  new." 

'*You  can't  ride  bulls,"  Alice  said — "at  least,  not  if  their  backs  are  sharp 
like  cows." 

But  Oswald  thought  he  could 

The  bill!  lives  in  a  house  made  of  wood  and  prickly  furze  bushes,  and  he  has 
a  >ard  to  hi>  house  ;  you  cannot  climb  on  the  rool  ol  his  house  at  all  <  o!ulortal»ly. 
Ulicn  we  )t  ilicre  he  w.is  half  in  his  house  and  half  out  in  his  yard,  and  he 
was  swinging  his  tail  because  of  the  flies,  which  bothered.    It  was  a  very  hot  day. 

"You'll  see,"  Alice  said,  "he  won't  want  a  goad.  Hell  be  so  glad  to  get  out  for 
a  walk,  hell  drop  his  head  in  my  hand  like  a  tame  fawn,  and  foUow  me  lovingly 
all  the  way." 

Oswald  called  to  him.  He  said,  "  BuH  ."  bull!  bull  !  bull  !"  because  he  did  not 
know  the  animal's  (liristian  name.  The  bull  took  no  notice.  Then  Oswald  picked 
ui>  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  bull — not  angrily,  but  just  to  make  it  pay  .attention. 
But  the  bull  did  not  pay  a  iarihuig's-worth  of  it.  So  then  Oswald  leaned  over 
the  iron  gate  of  the  bull's  yard  and  just  flicked  the  bull  with  the  whip-lash.  And 
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then  the  bull  did  pay  attention.  He  started  when  the  lash  struck  him.  Then 
suddenly  he  faced  round — uttering  a  roar  like  that  of  the  wounded  king  of  beasts 
(the  Lion),  and  putting  his  head  down  close  to  his  feel,  he  ran  straight  at  the 
iron  gate,  where  we  were  standing. 

Alice  and  Oswald  mechanically  turned  away.  They  did  not  wish  to  annoy  the 
hull  any  more,  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  across  the  fields  so  as  not  to 
keep  the  others  waiting. 

As  they  ran  across  the  field  Oswald  had  a  dream-like  fancy  that  perhaps  the 
bull  <liad  rooted  up  the  gate  with  one  jxiralysing  blow,  and  was  now  tearing  across 
the  field  after  him  and  Alice,  with  the  broken  gate  balanced  on  his  horns.  We 
climbed  the  stile  quickly  and  looked  back.  The  bull  was  still  on  the  right  side  of 
his  gate. 

Oswald  said :  "  I  think  we'll  do  without  the  bull.  He  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
come.    We  must  be  kind  to  dumb  animals." 

Alice  said,  between  bughing  and  crying, — "Oh,  Oswald,  how  can  you?"' 
But  we  did  do  without  the  bull,  and  we  did  not  tell  the  others  how  we  had 
hurried  to  get  Ixick.  We 
just    said :     *'  The  bull 
didn't  seem  to  care  about 
coming." 

The  others  had  not 
been  idle.  They  had 
got  old  Clover,  the  cart- 
horse ;  but  she  would  do 
nothing  but  graze,  so  we 
decided  not  to  use  her 
in  the  bull-fight,  but  to 
let  her  Ik:  the  elephant. 
The  elephant's  is  a  nice 
quiet  part,  and  she  was 
quite  big  enough  for  a 
young  one.  Then  the 
black  pig  could  be 
learned,  and  the  other 
two  pigs  would  be  some- 
thing else.  They  had 
also  got  the  goat.  He 
was  tethered  to  a  young 
tree. 

The  donkey  was  there. 
Denny  was  leading  him 
in  the  halter.  The  dogs 
were  there,  of  course— 
l^idy  and  Martha  and 
Pincher  :  they  always  are. 

So  now  we  had  only 
to  get  the  turkeys  for  the 
applause,  and  the  calves 
and  the  pigs. 

The  calves  were  easy 
to  get,  because  they  were 
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in  their  own  house.  There  were  five  And  the  pigs  were  in  their  houses,  toa 
We  got  them  out  after  long  and  patient  toil,  and  persuaded  them  that  they 
wanted  to  go  into  the  paddock  where  die  drcus  was  to  be.  This  is  done  by 
pretending  to  drive  then  the  other  way.  A  pig  only  knows  two  wa>'s — ^tbe 
way  you  want  him  to  go,  and  the  other.  But  the  turko\s  know  thousands 
of  different  ways,  and  tried  them  all.  They  made  surh  an  awml  row,  we  had 
to  drop  all  idea  of  ever  hearing  applause  from  their  lips;  so  we  came  away  and 
left  them. 

"Never  mind!"  H.  O.  said:  "the/U  be  sorry  enough  afterwards,  nasty 
unobliging  things,  because  now  they  won't  see  the  circus.  I  hope  the  other 
animals  will  tell  them  about  it^' 

While  the  turkeys  were  engaged  in  baffling  the  rest  of  us,  Dicky  had  found 
three  sheep,  who  seemed  to  wish  to  join  the  gl.ul  tlirong  ;  so  we  let  them. 

Then  wc  shut  the  gate  of  the  paddock,  and  left  the  dumb  circus-performers  to 
make  friends  with  each  other  while  wc  dressed. 

Oswald  and  H.  O.  were  to  be  clowns.  it  is  quite  easy,  with  Alberts  unties 
pyjamas,  and  flour  on  your  liair  and  face,  and  the  red  lead  they  do  the  brick 
floors  with. 

Alice  had  very  short  pinband-white  skirts,  and  real  roses  in  her  hair  and 
round  her  dress.  Her  dress  was  the  pink  calico  and  white  muslin  stuff  off  the 
dressing-table  in  the  girls'  room,  fastened  with  pins  and  tied  round  the  waist  with 
a  small  bath-towel.  She  was  to  he  the  Dauntless  Equestrienne,  and  to  give  her 
entrancing  not  of  barebacked  daring,  riding  either  a  jiig  or  a  sheep,  whichever  we 
found  was  freshest  and  most  skittish.  Dora  was  dressed  for  the  Haute  ^cole, 
which  means  a  riding-habit  and  a  high  hat  She  took  Dick's  topper  that  he  wears 
with  his  Etons,  and  a  skirt  of  the  housekeeper's.  Daisy  dressed  the  same  as  Alioe, 
taking  the  muslin  from  the  housekeeper's  dressing-table  without  saying  anything 
beforehand.  None  of  us  would  have  advised  this,  and  indeed,  we  were  tliinkitig 
of  trying  to  put  it  back,  when  Denny  and  Dicky,  who  were  wishing  to  look  like 
highwaymen,  -with  hrt)wn-|\iper  top-boots  and  slouch  liats  and  Turkish-towel 
cloaks — suddenly  stopped  dressing,  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"  Crikey  ! "  said  Dicky :  "  come  on,  Oswald !  "  and  bounded  like  an  antelope 
from  the  room. 

Oswald  and  the  rest  followed,  casting  a  hasty  gbnce  through  the  window. 
Noel  had  got  brown-paper  boots,  too,  and  a  Turkish-towel  cloak.  H.  O.  had 
been  waiting  for  Dora  to  dress  him  up  for  the  other  clown.  He  had  only  his 
shirt  and  knickerbockers  and  his  braces  on.  He  came  down  as  he  was — as  indeed 
we  all  did.  And  no  wonder.  For  in  the  paddock,  where  the  circus  was  to  be, 
a  blood-thrilling  thing  liad  trans[)ireil.  The  dogs  were  charging  the  sheep ;  and 
we  had  now  Uved  long  enough  in  the  country  to  know  the  fell  nature  oi  our  dogs' 
improper  conduct. 

We  all  rushed  into  the  paddock,  calling  to  PinCher  and  Martha  and  lady, 
Pincher  came  almost  at  once.   He  is  a  well-brought-up  dog — Oswald  trained  him. 

Martha  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  is  awfully  deaf,  but  she  did  not  matter  so 
much,  because  the  sheep  could  walk  away  from  her  easily — she  has  no  pace  and 
no  wind.  lJut  Lady  is  a  decrhound.  She  is  used  to  pursuing  lliat  fleet  and  antlered 
pride  of  the  forest,  the  stag ;  and  she  ran  go  like  biily-ho.  She  was  now  far 
away  in  a  distant  region  of  the  paddock  with  a  lat  sheep  just  before  her,  in  full 
flight.  I  am  sure  if  an)body's  eyes  ever  did  start  out  of  their  heads  with  horror, 
like  in  narratives  of  adventure,  ours  did  then. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  speechless  emotion.    We  expected  emf 
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instant  to  see  Lidy  puH  down  her  quarry,  and  we  know  what  a  lot  of  money  a 
shctp  cobls,  10  s;iy  noUiing  ot  its  own  personal  feelings. 

Then  we  started  to  ran  for  all  we  were  worth.  It  is  hard  to  run  swiftly  as 
the  arrow  from  the  bow»  when  you  happen  to  be  wearing  pyjamas  belonging  to  a 
grown-up  person,  as  I  was — ^but  even  so,  I  beat  Dicky.  He  said  afterwards  it 
was  b^-rause  his  brown  jxi per  lx)ots  came  undone  and  trip:  !  I  i  ,  up.  Alice 
came  in  third.  She  held  up  the  dressing-table  muslin,  and  ran  j(iliy  well.  But 
ere  we  had  reached  the  fatal  spot,  all  was  very  nearly  up  with  the  sheep.  W  e 
heard  a  plop.  I^dy  stopped,  and  looked  round.  ^hc  must  have  h«'ar<l  us 
bellowing  to  her  as  we  ran.  Then  she  tame  towards  us  prancing  with  happiness. 
But  we  said    Down,  bad  dog  I "  and  ran  sternly  on. 

When  we  came  to  the  brook  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  paddock,  we 
saw  the  sheep  straggling  in  the  water.  It  is  not  very  deep,  and  I  belie\'e  the 
shec])  could  have  stood  up  quite  comfortably.  Mid  been  well  in  its  depth,  if  it 
had  liked,   fiut  it  would  not  tiy. 

It  was  a  steepish  bank.  Alice  nnd  I  got  down  and  stuck  our  legs  into  the 
w.iter,  and  then  Dicky  came  down,  and  the  three  of  us  hnuh  d  the  sheep  up  !>y 
its  shoulders,  till  it  rould  rest  on  Alice  and  me  as  wc  sat  on  the  Itink.  It  kicked 
all  liie  lime  wc  wete  hauling,  it  gave  one  extra  kick  at  lust,  liiai  raised  it  up; 
and,  I  tell  you,  that  sopping  wet,  heavy,  panting,  silly  donkey  of  a  sheep,  sat  there 
on  our  laps  like  a  pet  dog,  and  Dicky  got  his  shoulder  under  it  at  the  back,  and 
heaved  constantly  to  keep  it  from  flumping  off  into  the  water  again,  while  the 
others  fetched  the  sh  pherd. 

When  the  shepherd  came  he  called  us  every  name  you  can  think  of,  and  then 
he  said :  "  Good  thing  master  didn't  come  along.  He  would  ba'  called  you  some 
tidy  names." 

He  got  the  sheep  out  and  took  it  and  the  otiiers  away.  And  the  calves  loo. 
He  did  not  seem  to  care  about  the  other  performing  animals. 

Alice  and  Oswald  and  Dicky  had  had  almost  enough  circus  for  just  then,  so 
we  sat  in  the  sun  and  dried  ourselves,  and  wrote  the  programme  of  the  drcus. 
This  was  it: — 

PROGRAMME. 

(1)  Startling  leap  from  the  lofty  precipice  by  the  pcrlorming  sheep.     Real  water, 

and  real  precipice.  O.,  A.  and  D.  Bastable.  (Wc  thought  wc  might  as  well 
put  that  in,  though  it  was  over,  and  had  hap|x:ncd  accidentally.) 

(2)  Crarc  ful  bare  l).i<  kuil  equestrienne  art  on  the  traint  d  pi-.  VA\/:\.    A.  Uastable. 

(3)  Amusing  clown  interlude,  uiiroducing  trained  dog,  I'indicr,  and  the  other  white 

pig.    II.  O.  and  O.  Bastable. 

(4)  The  seC'Saw.  Trained  donkeys.   (H.  O.  said  we  had  only  one  donkey,  so 

'  Dicky  said  H.  O.  could  be  the  other.    When  peace  was  restored  we  vent 
on  to 

(5)  Elegant  equestrian  act  by  I).  Ilasiablc,  Haute  I-Uolc,  on  Clover,  the  incomporative 

trained  elephant  from  die  plains  of  Venezuela. 

(6)  Alpine  feat  of  daring.    The  climbing  of  the  Andes  by  Bitty,  the  well-known 

acrobatic  goat.  (We  thought  we  could  make  the  Andes  out  of  hurdles  and 
thini'*:.  and  so  we  could  h.ave  \n'.t  for  whnt  always  hapiMjns.  (This  is  the 
uncxj)ectcd.  (  This  is  a  sayinj  father  told  mc-  but  I  see  I  am  three  deep 
in  brackets,  so  I  will  close  them  before  I  get  into  any  more.)  .)  .) 

(7)  The  black,  but  learned  pig.  C 1  daresay  he  knows  something,"  Alice  said,  "  if 

we  can  only  find  out  what,"   Wc  ifuf  find  out  what,  all  too  soon.) 

We  could  not  think  of  anything  else,  and  our  things  were  nearly  dry,  except 
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Dicky's  brown-paper  top-boots,  which  were  mingled  with  the  guigling  waters  of 

the  l)rot>k. 

\\e  vveiU  back,  to  the  ^cat  of  action,  which  was  the  iron  trough  where  the 
sheep  have  their  salt  put,  and  began  to  dress  up  the  creatures.  We  had  just  tied  the 
Union  Jack  we  made  out  of  Dora*s  flannel  petticoat  and  cetera  round  the  waist  of 
the  black  and  learned  pig;  when  we  heard  screams  from  the  back  part  of  die  house ; 

and  suddenly  we  saw  that  Billy,  the  acrobatic  goat,  had  got  loose  from  the  tree 
we  had  tied  him  to.  (He  had  eaten  all  the  parts  of  the  bark  that  he  could  get  at, 
but  we  did  not  notice  it  until  next  day,  when  led  to  t!ie  spot  by  a  grown-up.) 

The  gate  of  tile  orchard  was  open,  so  wai>  the  gale  leading  to  the  back  door. 
We  haiiily  proceeded  m  the  direction  of  the  screams,  and  guided  by  the  sound, 
threaded  our  way  into  the  kitchen.  As  we  went,  Noel,  ever  fertile  in  melancholy 
ideas,  said  he  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Pettigrew  was  being  robbed  or  only  murdered. 
In  the  kitchen  we  saw  that  Noel  was  wrong,  as  usual.  It  was  neither.  The  housekeeper 
screaming  like  a  steam-siren,  and  waving  a  broom,  occupied  the  foreground.  In  the 
distance  Jane  was  shrieking  in  a  hoarse  and  monotonous  way,  and  trying  to  shut 
herself  up  inside  a  clothes  horse,  on  which  washing  was  being  aired.  On  the  clres^.  r, 
which  he  had  ascended  by  a  chair,  was  Billy,  the  acroljatic  goat,  doing  his  Alpine 
daring  act.  He  had  lound  out  his  Andes  for  himself,  and  even  as  we  gazed  he 
turned  and  tossed  his  head  in  a  way  that  showed  us  some  mysterious  purpose 
was  hidden  beneath  his  calm  exterior.  The  next  moment  he  put  his  off-horn  neatly 
behind  the  end  plaie  of  the  next  to  the  bottom  row,  and  ran  it  along  against  the 
wall.  The  plates  fell  dashing  on  to  the  soup-tureen  and  vegetable  dishes  which 
adorned  the  lower  range  of  the  Andes. 

Mrs.  Pcttigrew's  screams  were  almost  drowned  in  the  discording  crash  and 
crackle  of  the  falling  avalanche  of  crockery.  Oswald,  though  stricken  with  horror 
and  polite  regret,  preser\'ed  the  most  dauntless  coohvess. 

Disregarding  the  mop  which  Mrs.  Pettigrew  kept  on  poking  at  the  goat  in  a 
timid,  yet  cross,  way,  he  sprang  forward,  crying  out  to  his  trusty  followers,  "Stand 
by  to  catch  him ! " 

But  Dicky  had  thought  of  the  same  thing,  and  ere  Oswald  could  carry  out 
his  long-cherished  and  general-like  design,  Dick\  h  id  caught  the  goat's  legs  and 
tn[>jx'd  it  up.  The  goat  fell  against  another  row  of  pl.Ues,  righted  if  elf  hastily  in 
the  gloomy  ruins  of  the  .soup-tureen,  and  tlien  lell  again  this  time  towards  Dicky. 
The  two  fell  heavily  on  the  ground  together.  The  trusty  foiluwcis  had  l>een  so 
struck  by  the  daring  of  Dicky  and  his  lion-hearted  brother,  that  they  had  not  "  stood 
by"  to  catch  anything.  The  goat  was  not  hurt;  but  Dicky  had  a  sprained  thumb 
and  a  lump  on  his  forehead  like  a  black  marble  door-knob.   He  had  to  go  to  bed 

I  will  draw  a  veil  and  asterisks  over  what  Mrs.  Pettigrew  said.  Also  Albert's 
unde,  who  was  brought  to  the  scene  of  ruin  by  her  screams.  Our  words  were 
few.  There  are  times  when  it  is  not  wise  to  aigue,  however  little  what  has 
occurred  is  really  your  fault. 

When  they  had  said  wiiat  the)  deemed  enough,  and  we  were  let  go,  we  all 
went  out  Then  Alice  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  vainly  strove  to  render  firm  : 
"Let's  give  up  the  circus;  let's  put  the  toys  back  in  the  boxes^no,  I  don't 
mean  that — the  features  in  their  places,  and  drop  the  whole  thing;  I  want  to  go 
and  read  to  Dicky." 

Oswald  has  a  spirit  that  no  reverses  can  depreciate.  He  hates  to  be  beaten. 
But  he  gave  in  to  .Alice,  as  the  others  said  so  too,  and  we  went  out  to  collect 
the  perlorming  trouiMj,  and  sort  it  out  into  its  proper  places. 

Akis  !     We  came  too  late.     In  the  interest  we  had  felt  about  whether  Mrs. 

♦ 
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PcUigrcvv  was  the  ubjccl  viLiim  of  burglars  or  not,  we  had  left  both  gates  oiX;n 
again.  The  old  horse — I  mean  the  trained  elephant  from  Venezuela — was  there,  all 
right  enough.  The  dogs  we  had  beaten  and  tied  up^  after  the  first  Act,  when  the 
intrepid  sheep  bounded,  as  it  says  in  the  Programme.  The  two  white  pigs  were 
there ;  but  the  donkey  was  gone.  W'e  heard  his  hoofs  down  the  road,  growing 
Hsiinter  and  iainter,  in  the  dirc(  tion  of  the  Police  Station.  And  just  round  the 
gale-post  we  saw  a  flash  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  blnck.  That  told  u*;  with  di:mb 
signification  that  the  y>ig  was  off  in  exactly  the  other  direction.  Why  coukln*t 
they  have  puu  the  sune  way?  But  no,  one  was  a  pig;  and  the  other  was  a 
donkey,  as  licniiy  said  alter  wards. 

Daisy  and  H.  O.  started  after  the  donkey.  The  rest  of  us,  with  one  accocdt 
pursuited  the  pig — I  don't  know  why.  It  trotted  quietly  down  the  road ;  it  looked 
very  black  against  the  white  road,  and  the  ends  on  the  top  where  the  Union 
Jack  was  tied  bobbed  brightly  as  it  trotted  At  first  I  tboi^ht  it  would  be  ea^ 
to  catch  up  to  it. 

'I"  It  is  was  an  error. 

Wiien  we  ran  l.isicr,  it  ran  faster;  when  we  stopped,  it  stopped,  and  looked 
round  at  us  and  nodded. 

I  daresay  you  won't  swallow  this,  but  you  may  safely — ^it's  as  true  as  true ;  and 
so's  all  that  about  the  goat  I  gi\e  you  my  sacred  word  of  honour.  I  tell  you 
the  pig  nodded  as  much  as  to  say,  "Oh  yes,  you  think  you  will,  but  you  won't  I'* 
And  then,  as  soon  as  we  moved  ag^in,  off  it  went.  That  pig  ted  us  on  and  on* 
o'er  miles  and  miles  of  strange  country.  One  thing,  it  did  keep  to  the  roads. 
When  we  met  ix.-ople,  whi<  li  wasn't  often,  we  rallnl  out  to  them  to  lielp  us,  !)ut 
they  only  waved  their  arms  and  ro.ircd  with  lauglucr.  One  idiot  of  a  chap  on  a 
bicycle  almost  tum))led  off  his  niai  liine,  anfl  then  he  got  off  and  proi>ped  it  against 
a  gate  and  sat  down  in  liie  iiedgc  to  laugii  properly.  \ou  rcmemlx-r  Alice  was 
Still  dressed  up  as  the  gay  equestrienne  in  the  dressing-table  pink  and  white,  with 
rosy  garlands,  now  very  droopy;  and  she  had  no  stockings  on,  <mly  white  sand- 
shoes, because  she  thought  they  would  be  easier  than  boots  for  balancing  on  the 
pig  in,  in  the  graceful  barebacked  Act. 

Oswald  was  attired  in  red  paint,  and  flour,  and  pyjamas,  for  a  clown.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  run  speedily  in  another  man's  pvjamas,  so  Oswald  had  taken 
them  off,  and  wore  !us  ciun  brown  knickerlxx  kcrs  belonging  to  his  Norfolks.  He 
liad  lied  the  ])yjama.s  round  his  neck  to  carry  ihcm  easily,  iie  was  afraid  to  leave 
them  in  a  ditch,  as  Alice  suggested,  because  he  did  not  know  the  roads,  and  for 
aught  he  recked  they  might  have  been  infested  with  footpads.  If  it  liad  been  his 
own  pyjamas  it  would  have  been  different  (I  am*  going  to  ask  for  pyjamas  next 
winter;  they  are  so  useful  in  many  ways.)  Noel  was  a  highwayman  in  brown- 
pajK-'r  gaiters  and  bath  towels,  and  a  cocked  liat  of  newspaper.  1  don't  know  how 
he  kept  it  on.  .\nd  the  j)ig  was  encircled  Ijy  the  dauntless  banner  of  our  country. 
All  the  sumc.  I  think  if  I  had  seen  a  band  of  vouthfnl  trnvellers  in  bitter  distress 
about  a  pig,  I  should  liave  tried  to  lend  a  helping  iiand,  and  not  have  sat  roaring 
in  the  hedge,  no  matter  how  the  travellers  and  the  i)ig  might  have  been  dressed. 

It  was  hotter  than  any  one  would  believe  who  has  never  had  occasion  to  hunt 
the  pig  when  dre^d  lor  quite  another  part.  The  flour  got  out  of  Oswald's  hair 
into  hb  eyes  and  his  mouth.  His  brow  was  wet  with  what  the  Village  Black-snuth's 
brow  was  wet  with,  and  not  his  fair  brow  alone.  It  ran  down  his  face  and  washed 
the  red  off  in  streaks,  and  when  he  ni!'1)i  ^1  liis  eyes  he  only  made  it  worse, 
Alice  had  tn  run,  licldinii:  the  cviuestrannL  >ki;ii  on  with  both  hands  ;  and  I  think 
die  brown-paper  boots  botiiered  Noel  from  the  first.    Dora  had  her  skirt  over  her 
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anns,  and  carried  the  topper  in  her  hand.  It  was  no  use  to  tell  ourselves  it  was 
a  wild  boar  hunt ;  we  were  long  past  that 

At  last  we  met  a  man  who  took  pity  on  us.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  roan.  I 
think  perhaps  he  had  a  pig  of  his  own,  or  jx'rhaps  children.    Honour  to  his  name  ! 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  waved  his  arms.  The  pig  right-wheeled 
throtigli  an  oj)en  gate  into  a  private  garden  and  cantered  up  tlie  drive.  We 
followed.    What  else  were  we  to  do,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

If  the  learned  bhck  pig  did  not  know  anything  else,  it  seemed  to  know  its 
way.   It  turned  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  emerged  on  a  lawn. 

"  Now,  all  together  J  **  cried  Oswald,  mustering  his  foiling  voice  to  give  the  word 
of  command :  *'  Surround  him  I   Cut  off  his  retreat !  " 

We  almost  surrounded  him.    He  edged  off  towards  the  house. 

"  Now  we've  got  him,"  cried  the  crafty  Oswald,  as  the  pig  got  on  to  a  bed  of 
yellow  pansies,  close  against  the  red  liouse  wall. 

All  would  even  then  have  Ikcii  well,  only  Denny,  at  the  verv'  last,  slirank 
from  meeting  the  pig  face  to  face  in  a  manly  way.  He  let  the  pig  jxiss  him;  and 
the  i^aA.  moment,  widi  a  squeak  that  said  "There  now!"  as  plain  as  words,  the 
pig  bolted  into  a  French  window.  The  pursuers  halted  not:  this  was  no  time  for 
trivial  c^emony.  In  another  moment  the  pig  was  a  captive.  Alice  and  Oswald 
had  their  arms  round  him,  under  the  ruins  of  a  table  that  had  had  teacups  on  it ; 
and  around  the  hunters  and  their  prey  stood  the  startled  members  of  a  Parish 
Society  for  making  clothes  for  the  poor  heathen,  that  that  pig  liad  led  us  into  the 
very  midst  of.  They  were  rcadint:  a  missionary  report,  or  somctliinu',  when  we  ran 
our  (juarry  to  earth  under  their  table.  Even  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  I  heard 
something  about  "  black  brothers  being  already  white  to  the  harvest.'"  All  the  ladies 
had  been  sewing  flannel  things  for  the  poor  blacks,  while  the  curate  read  aloud  to 
them.   You  think  they  screamed  when  they  saw  the  pig  and  us?  You  are  right. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  say  that  the  missionary  people  beliaved  badly.  Oswald 
explained  that  it  was  entir  !\  the  pig's  doing,  and  asked  pardon  very  handsomely 
for  any  alarm  the  ladies  liad  felt;  and  Alice  said  how  sorry  we  were,  but  really  it 
was  not  onr  fault  this  time.  The  curate  looked  a  bit  nasty,  but  the  presence  of 
ladles  made  him  keep  his  hot  blood  in  check. 

When  we  had  explained  we  said,  '*  Might  we  go  ?  " 

The  curate  said,  ''The  sooner  the  better";  but  the  lady  of  the  house  asked 
for  our  names  and  addesses,  and  said  she  should  vmte  to  our  father  (she  did; 
and  we  heard  of  it  too).    They  did  not  do  anything  to  us,  as  Oswald  at  one 

time  believed  to  be  the  curate's  idea.    They  let  us  go. 

And  we  went,  after  we  had  asked  for  a  piece  of  rope  to  lead  the  pig  by. 

"In  case  it  should  come  back  into  your  nice  room,"  Alice  said;  "and  that 
would  l>e  such  a  p!ty,  wouldn't  it  ? " 

A  little  girl  in  a  starched  pinafore  was  sent  for  the  rope.  And  as  soon  as  the 
pig  had  agreed  to  let  us  tie  it  round  his  neck  we  came  away.  The  scene  in  the 
drawing-room  had  not  been  long. 

The  pig  went  slowly,  'Mike  a  meandering  brook,**  Denny  said.  Just  by  the 
gate  the  shrubs  rustled  and  opened,  and  the  little  girl  came  out.  Her  pinafore 
was  full  of  cake. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "you  must  be  hungry  if  you've  come  all  that  way;  I  think 
they  mtj^ht  have  given  you  some  tea,  after  all  the  trouble  you've  had." 

We  t(Jok  the  eake  with  i)ro{>er  thanks. 

"I  wish  I  could  play  at  circuses,"  she  said.    "  Tell  me  aljout  it.** 

We  told  her  while  we  ato  the  cake ;  and  when  we  had  doM  she  said, 
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"  Perhaps  it  was  belter  to  hear  alx)ut  than  do — especially  the  goat  part ;  but  I  do 
wish  auntie  had  given  you  tea." 

We  told  her  not  to  be  too  hard  on  her  aunt,  because  you  have  to  make 
allowances  for  grown-up  people. 

W  hen  we  parted  she  said  she  would  never  forget  us,  and  Oswald  gave  her  his 
pocket  button  hook  and  corkscrew  combined,  for  a  keepsake. 

Dicky's  Act  with  the  goat  (which  is  true,  and  no  kid)  was  the  only  thing  cut 


"Alice  and  Oswald  had  their  arms  round  him,  under  the  ruins  of  a  table." 


of  tliat  day  that  was  put  in  the  Golden  Deed  lx)ok,  and  he  i)ut  that  in  himself, 
while  we  were  hunting  the  pig. 

Alice  and  me  capturing  the  pig  was  never  put  in.  We  would  scorn  to  write 
our  own  gf>od  actions,  but  I  supix)se  Dicky  was  dull  with  us  all  away,  and  you 
must  pity  the  dull,  and  not  blame  them. 

•  •  •  •  o  •  • 

I  will  not  seek  to  unfold  to  you  how  we  got  the  pig  home,  or  how  the 
donkey  was  caught  (that  was  poor  sport  compared  to  the  pig),  nor  will  I  tell  you 
a  word  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  to  the  intrepid  hunters  of  the  black  and 
learned.    I  have  told  you  all  the  interesting  part.    Seek  not  to  know  the  rest. 

It  is  better  buried  in  obliiiuity. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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THERE  are  55undry  tales  of  the  taming  of  spiders  by  solitary  prisoner^  bat  a 
fai  t  gleaned  easily  from  natural  history  may  make  us  cautious  in  receiving 
them.     The  interests  of  the  spider  are  strictly  confin!  d  to  courting  and 
fly-catching;  the  creature  has  no  social  or  friendly  emotioni,  whatever.    The  rcatler 
who  should  set  out  to  tame  one  might  presently  conclude  that  even  the  dreadful 
solitude  of  the  prison  cell  would  seldom  breed  patience  for  the  task. 

What  seems  the  most  authentic  (and  whjit  is  perhaps  the  only  authentic)  story 
of  the  kind  has  Peilisson  for  hero.  Pellisson  was  the  frietid  and  confidential 
clerk  of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  Minister  of  Finance  to  Louis  XIV.  On  the  downfall 
and  imprisonment  of  I'ourjuet,  Peilisson  followed  him  into  (  activity  ;  Intt  while  the 
master  went  to  the  furlrcss  of  Pignerol,  thf  man  was  lodged  in  tlu-  Ua-^tille.  Here 
lu:  (-ovcred  the  door  and  walls  of  liis  cell  with  writing,  a  form  of  recreation  to 
some  extent  traditional  in  tiie  French  prisons  ol  State,  Mcxt,  he  made  a  kind  of 
ink  by  soaking  bread  in  his  veine,  and  a  pen  out  of  a  quill  drawn  from  his 
mattress,  and  wrote,  between  the  lines  and  on  the  maigins  of  the  books  of 
devotion  that  had  been  furnished  him,  an  elaborate  defence  of  Fouquet  Finally 
(at  least,  this  portion  of  the  story  has  not  been  disproved),  Peilisson  tried  his 
arts  ui)on  a  spider  \vh\vh  had  spun  its  web  across  the  bars  of  the  window. 
He  Ix^gan  by  placing  half-dead  flics  against  the  we!),  and  the  spider  promptly  ran 
down  for  them,  as  a  spider  would  usually  do.  From  this,  it  seems,  the  creature 
was  gradually  templed  to  t.ikc  its  food  from  tlie  prisoner's  lumd ;  and  the  story 
continues  that  it  would  presently  come  to  his  call,  or  to  the  music  of  a  bagpipe 
played  by  a  half-witted  Basque  who  at  one  time  shared  the  cell  As  regards 
the  bagpipe,  there  is  nothing  improbable;  experiment  has  proved  that  spiders 
make  little  or  no  distinction  between  music  played  softly,  and  the  buzzing  of  flies. 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  story  ;  and,  if  fairly  authentic,  its  value  is  not  great. 

The  bond  of  misfortune  between  Pellisson  and  Fonrjuct  may  doubtless  be 
taken  in  explanation  of  the  legend  thai  the  Minister  also  tried  his  hand  upon 
spiders.  Foutjuet's  ori  upaiiuns  during  the  nineteen  years  of  his  imprisonment  (he 
died  at  I'lgncrol  in  1680 — an  attested  fact  which  destroys  an  old  theory  that  llie 
Minister  of  Finance  was  the  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  were  studious  and  grave. 
He  read  books  of  histoiy  and  devotion,  the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  Bible.  What 
a  curious  work,  by  the  way,  would  be  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible  of  all  the 
jnisoners  and  captives  whose  sorrows  it  has  comforted  !  Foii  iuet,  less  a  criniin.al 
than  a  victim  of  the  jealous  dislike  of  I^uis  XI\'.,  endured  sixteen  years  of  the 
closest  captivity.  We  need  not  quite  believe  tliat  during  all  that  period  he  never 
once  quitted  his  chambi  r,  or  < onimunicated  with  any  ptr.sons  save  the  governor 
of  the  fortress  and  a  priauner  who  was  given  him  for  valet;  but  wc  know  very 
well  what  the  rigours  of  imprisonment  could  be  in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV, ; 
and  so  tightly  was  Fouquet  kept  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  that, 
forbidden  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  he  was  driven  to  make  shift  with  chicken- 
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boni  s  for  the  one  and  any  substance  that  could  Ix^  traced  upon  for  the  other.  ^ 
Indcc'l,  man  under  lock  and  key  has  shown  himself  an  animal  of  mucii  ingenuity. 
Consider  only  a  few  of  the  materials  which  have  hdped  him  to  produce  volumes 
of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  literary  stuff;  for  pen  or  stylus — bones  of  bitds^  fish, 
and  other  creatures,  pointed  sticks,  pins,  nails,  straws,  needles,  toothpicks ;  for  paper 
— tablets  of  kneaded  bread,  scraps  of  linen,  silk,  the  lining  of  a  doublet  or  jacket, 
fragments  of  wood,  plates,  the  sides  or  bottoms  of  drinkint:  vessels,  the  inside  of  a 
cnp,  the  floor,  walls,  door,  ceiling,  and  window  of  cell  or  chamlx;r,  and  even,  in 
emergency,  the  bare  back  of  a  fellow-pri«:oner ;  for  ink — soot  or  bre^id  dilated 
with  wine  or  vinegar,  smoke-black,  and  blood  pricked  from  the  fmger  or  thumb. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  attempt  to  identify  Fouquet  with  the  "Iron 
Mask."  From  time  to  tim^  within  the  last  two  hundred  years^  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  candidates  for  the  mask  (which,  by  the  way,  was  of  velvet)  have  been 
brought  forward  by  as  many  different  writers;  but  recent  research  in  France  has 
establislied  beyond  possibility  of  dispute  the  claims  of  Coimt  Mattioli,  secretary 
and  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The  documents  proving  his  reception  at 
the  Bastille  (after  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  at  I'ignerol  and  four  at  the  Isles  de 
Sainte- Marguerite)  on  September  1698,  and  his  death  in  that  dungeon  on 

November  19th,  1703,  are  extant  The  greater  part  of  his  captivity  of  foursind  i 
twenty  years  seems  to  have  been  cruel  enough,  with  little  indeed  of  "recreation.'* 
A  pretty  tale  represents  the  prisoner  as  an  amateur  of  the  gdtar,  and  an  extremely 
silly  one  describes  him  as  amusing  himself  solely  by  plucking  the  hairs  from  his  | 
beard  with  "  very  fine  pincers.'*  An  old  print  before  me  shows  him  standing  in 
his  cell,  which  is  furnished  with  a  drajicd  table  and  a  straight-backed  chair  ;  the 
mask  lies  on  the  floor,  and  the  guitar  is  pkced  against  the  chair.  There  are  no 
pincers, — a  kind  of  plaything  not  usually  given  to  prisoners  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
pamphleteer  who  invented  the  instrument  asserts  roundly  that  one-hatf  it  was 
shown  to  him;  which  recalls  the  proof  offered  by  the  monks  of  Loretto  the 
'*  miraculous  translation  '*  of  the  SanUhCasa :  Here  is  the  hat  of  the  man  who 
saw  the  miracle. "  We  may  discredit  the  pincers  without  a  scruple^  and  it  is  not 
too  easy  to  accept  the  guitar. 

How  many  prisoners  in  dark  places  have  huni^ered  to  look  on  a  flower! 
Does  any  one  remember  a  graceful  story  called  "Picciola."  written  l;y  a  French  author, 
M.  Samtine,  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century?  The  imprisoned  hero  rears  a 
fiower  whidi  becomes  a  Uving  friend  to  him,  animates  and  comfofts  him,  purifies 
his  heart,  and  wins  him  at  hst  to  love  his  prison  more  than  he  had  ever  loved 
the  world.  Few  prisoners  in  any  age  have  known  this  happy  means  of  wooing  an 
iinlinppy  fate,  but  it  is  on  record  that  the  "great"  Conde,  imprisoned  for  a  time 
in  the  famous  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  planted  pinks  in  the  intervals  of  plajring 
shuttlecock  and  tennis. 

In  several  of  the  i^risons  of  Paris,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
men  in  one  place  and  the  women  in  another  played  a  curious  game  of  betrothals 
through  the  medium  of  flowers.  For  instance,  three  male  prisoners  in  La 
Roquette,  whose  sentences  were  nearly  finished,  would  go  to  a  recognised  artist  of 
the  prison  with  a  request  for  a  "  bouquet  of  three  flowers.  The  flowers  would 
be  traced  on  paper,  a  number  attached  to  each,  and  the  prisoners  would  make 
their  choice.  From  La  Roquette  the  "hourjuet"  was  magically  wafted  to  Saint- 
Lazare,  where  three  woint-n  awaiting  iht  ;r  release  would  somehow  contrive  to 
receive  il.  Each  of  the  tluee  would  selvt  t  a  flower ;  the  bouquet  would  return 
through  some  mysterious  channel  to  l  a  Roquette  ;  and  the  aflfair  was  arranged. 

1  forget  what  bird  it  was  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  tells  us,  in  his  fascinating 
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**  Prison  Diary/*  he  tamed  and  made  a  pet  of  at  Portland  A  prisoner  of  the 
Bastill^  Constantin  de  Renneville,  narrates  how  he  enti<%d  into  his  chamber  the 
pigeons  that  haunted  the  towers,  and  tied  notes  under  their  wings»  in  the  hope  that 
these  messages  would  reach  some  friendly  hand.  One  of  them  reached  the  hand 
of  the  governor,  who  had  all  the  pigeons  shot  Latude  was  more  fortunate  for 
a  time  than  Constantin  de  Rennevillc.  "There  were  some  pigeons,"  he  says, 
writini^'  of  his  dnys  in  the  Bastille,  "in  the  constant  hahit  of  p(  n  liin.<;  on  my 
wirvciow.  I  contcivid  the  idea  of  tamini;  them.  .  .  .  W'ltli  some  ihrcails  that  I 
drew  out  from  my  shirts  and  sheets  I  constructed  a  noohc,  which  I  hung  out 
from  my  window,  and  caught  a  beautiAil  male  pigeon.  I  soon  caught  the  female 
also^  who  seemed  voluntarily  to  partake  the  captivity  of  her  mate.  I  tried  every 
means  to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  lilierty ;  I  assisted  them  to  make  their  nest 
and  to  feed  their  young  :  my  cares  and  attentions  equalled  their  own.  They  seemed 
sensi}>le  of  this,  and  re|>aid  me  by  every  possible  mark  of  affection."  A  quarrel 
witli  the  'gaoler  who  l)rnit;4!it  the  i^rain  f<»r  them  resulted  in  ihc  loss  of  t!ie  birds. 

\Vc  ha\e  s'-en  ConsUmiin  de  Retiiieville  ende. ivounni;  to  employ  his  pigeons  as 
carriers  ;  and  1  have  found  one  inst;uu,c  ul  a  prisoner  seeking  to  use  flies  fur  this 
purpose!  Leo  Tikhomirov  was  his  name  ;  a  young  student  confined  in  1S75, 
fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  St  Petersburg,  on  a  vague  charge  of  Nihilism. 
He  has  written  in  French,  under  the  title  "Conspirateurs  et  Policiers,"  a  vivid  and 
tiuite  convincing  account  of  his  misfortunes,  which  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the 
simpler  wiles  whereby  the  piiins  of  solitary  durance  may  be  cheated  or  relieved. 

"My  tell  in  summertime,"  he  says,  "would  Ix;  swarming  with  big  flies,  and 
the  idea  seized  mc  of  employing  ilieui  as  couriers.  Having  caught  several,  I 
wrote  a  series  of  little  notes  on  cigarette  papers,  tied  them  to  the  tlies,  and  then 
let  them  go.  Later,  I  made  inquiries  among  the  other  prisoners,  but  it  seems  that 
my  efforts  hid  been  futile,  for  no  one  had  received  a  letter  by  my  post" 

The  list  c(  the  things  that  may  be  tamed  in  prison — a  very  small  list  * — brin^ 
us  quickly  into  the  company  of  the  mt  Tales  <tf  the  rat  in  prison,  apt  at  first  to 
be  a  little  jarring,  are  natural  and  even  sympathetic.  They  sum  up  and  reduce  to 
a  sentence  the  tragedy  of  !io|)  less  existence  in  al!  the  old  dungeons —Fnni  fi, 
English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  The  p  i  oner  whose  isolation  from  the 
world  is  so  comj)lele  that  he  sees  notliin;^  Imman  save  the  hand  which  pushes  his 
food  through  a  trap  door,  and  whose  sentence  of  imprisonment  has  been  so  vague 
that  he  cannot  reckon  upon  entering  the  world  again,  comes  at  last,  in  his 
dreadful  and  immeasurable  solitude,  to  court  the  vermin  that  infest  his  cell. 
The  situation,  ugly  and  poignant  in  itself,  has  yielded  some  amiable  stories.  A 
certain  Liarrl,  eharged  with  having  circulated  libels  against  the  King  and  Court, 
lay  long  in  the  Bastille,  with  no  friends  to  move  for  his  release.  He  was  found 
s.irrounded  by  a  troop  of  rats,  with  which,  as  it  apfK'ared.  he  lived  on  the  best 
of  terms.  Every  rat  had  its  name— *' Ratapon,"  '^Goul  i/'  Friand,"  etc.-  and 
knew  and  answered  it.  When  laarii  set  his  plate  on  the  floor  for  dinner,  and 
the  rats  began  to  squeak,  he  reproved  and  encouraged  them  by  turns.  A  fellow, 
prisoner  who  once  witnessed  the  scene,  declared :  "  If  I  had  killed  one  of  these 
horrid  creatures,  Liard  would  have  flown  at  my  throat''  Latude,  too,  diverted 
himself  with  rats,  after  first  trying  vainly  to  rid  his  cell  of  thetn. 

*  I  have  seen  no  animal  in  prison  except  a  cat.    In  (he  prisons  of  Wnmlsworlh  anil  Wormwood 
Scntbbs,  in  Loodon,  and  in  Mounijoy  prison,  on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin,  I  remember  cats  in  the 

corridors.  The  rnminrc  of  the  prison  cat,  if  thi  Tnitrrinls  rif  romrincc  exist,  remains  ynwrittcn. 
It  would  l>e  a  very  slight  anU  casual  one,  fur  no  prisoner  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  cat  in  liis 
cell ;  he  would  as  eadly  obtain  permisdon  to  play  the  legendary  guitar  of  Mattioli. 
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From  time  to  time  we  glimpse  a  lady  in  these  dismal  holds,  but  we  do  not 
find  her  tamii^  rodents.  Here  is  the  lively  Mdlle.  de  Launay,  hter  to  be 
known  as  Madame  dc  Staal,  an  inmate  of  the  Bastille  for  her  share  in  the 
Cellamare  conspiracy.  The  mts,  which  had  the  entwie  of  most  chambers  uf  this 
prison,  terrified  her,  and  a  cat  was  given  her  for  protection.  By-and-by  there 
were  kit:ens,  *'  and  the  pretty  family  gambolled  lx;fore  me,  nnd  cheered  me 
wondcrfuiiy."  But  Mdlle.  de  Laimay's  cage  in  the  Bastille  was  a  gilded  one,  and 
she  confesses  that  she  was  thoroughly  liappy  in  it.  The  Governor  inviicd  her  to 
dinner ;  she  played  card.s  and  cairied  on  har  correspondence ;  and  she  was  the 
hcrome  of  a  sparkling  little  comedy  of  love  such  as  is  not  often  played  in  the 
sequestered  world  of  prison.  First,  there  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  Maisonroiige, 
highest  in  authority  after  the  governor.  The  King's  lieutenant  had  permitted 
himself  to  love  the  young  lady  in  silence,  thinking  he  was  too  old  to  please  her. 
Locked  into  an  adjoining  chamlKT  was  the  youthful  and  elegant  Chevalier  de  Menil, 
also  implicated  in  the  Cellamare  affair.  The  (  lu'valicr  and  the  lady  were  not 
acquainted  with  eaeii  oliicr,  but  the  chivalrous  lieutenant  undertook  to  bring  them 
into  communication.  He  phyed  post  between  them,  carrying  from  one  to  the  other 
epistles  in  verse.  The  epistles  began  to  whisper  of  love,  and  presently  nothing 
would  serve  but  the  lieutenant  must  contrive  an  interview.  It  was  done.  Imagine 
the  moment:  two  lovers  who  have  never  seen  each  other  brought  face  to  face 
in  pri.son.  Impressions  on  either  |>art  were  charming,  and  the  interviews  were 
continued  nnflcr  the  benevolent  surveillance  of  Maisonrouge,  who  had  sacrificed 
his  own  happiness  to  that  of  his  little  friend.  But  the  inevitable  hour  oime.  The 
governor  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  the  lovers'  recreations  were  spoiled. 

The  diversions  of  prisoners,  such  as  they  are  able  to  make  for  themsdves,  are 
of  course  modified  by  character.  Cardinal  de  Retz  pkiyed  chess.  Lausun,  lover 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  a  prisoner  of  Slate  with  Fouquet  at  Pignerol, 
procured  fine  clothes,  (lerruques,  and  jewellery  from  Paris,  and  dressed  and 
re-dresscd  himself  before  a  mirror,  Constantin  de  Renneville  read  the  New 
'I'est.iment  through  nine  times,  "and  the  ninth  time  with  greater  avidity  than 
ever."  I'Veron  used  to  drink  liis  d  iilv  nllowanre  of  wine  at  a  bout,  and  sleep 
olf  the  etfects,  "  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  support  the  tedium  of  this  terrible 
sermon  iser  called  tlic  Dungeon  of  Vincennes."  Buron  Trenck,  with  his  neck  cased 
in  a  **huge  iron  collar,"  wrote  and  designed  on  pewter.  Having  light,  I  began 
to  carve  with  a  nail,  on  the  pewter  cup  in  which  I  drank,  satirical  verses  and 
various  figures,  and  attained  so  much  perfection  tliat  my  cups  at  last  were 
considered  masterpieces,  both  of  engraving  and  invention,  and  were  sold  dear,  as 
rare  curiosities.''  *   Ihe  abb<i  Lengiet  Uutresnoy,  who  made  seven  or  eight  trips  to 

•  Docs  this  art  olil.iin  in  <uir  own  prisons  to-day?  Mr.  Mirhael  Davitt  mentions  %  dinner-ran 
scrveil  to  liitn  one  day  in  Millbank,  on  the  bottom  of  which  ihc  following  lines  bad  been  scntchcti 

willi  a  n.iil  :  - 

"Mii.LBANK,  for  thick  shins  and  graft'  at  the  pmnp; 

1{koai>mo<)K,^  foi  all  l.»,i;s  as  j;o  otf  their  chump; 

Brixton,  for  gooii  tokc  *  and  cocoa  with  fat  ; 

Dak  I'MOOK,  for  had  gruh  but  plenty  of  cluii ; 

POKTSHOUTH,  a  blooming  ba<l  place  for  hard  work  $ 

Chai  kam  on  Sunday  f^ivcs  four  ounce  of  pork  J 

PoRiLAMi  is  worst  of  the  lot  for  to  joke  in — 

I-'or  fetching  a  lai^jin^  there  is  no  place  like  Wokino.** 

CrHtfhy  Quinn,  lo  ami  tkket,**  * 

> "  Graft,"— hard  labour.  '  "  Droadmoof,"— the  criminal  lunatic  acylum.  '  **  Tolce,**— rations. 
'    10  and  ticket," — ^Icn  years*  penal  servitude,  followed  by  police  superviskMii. 
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various  State  prisons,  declared  thrin  "  the  best  places  in  the  world  to  work  in/* 
The  oliiccr  who  came  to  arrest  him  always  had  a  conltal  reception  ;  the  Abl  e 
merely  asked  time  lo  pack  hb  linen,  books,  and  manuscripts,  and  then  despatched 
a  note  to  his  publisher:  "You  will  have  the  book  I  am  engaged  on  in  a  very 
short  time  now,  for,  under  His  Majesty's  good  pleasure,  I  am  just  being  conducted 
to  my  study."  Fr^ret  edited  a  Chinese  grammar  in  the  Bastille.  Voltaire  thought 
out  plays,  and  meditated  on  his  literary  future.  The  philosopher  Diderot  pounded 
slate  to  n  powder,  infused  it  in  wine,  split  the  point  of  a  toothpick,  and  wrote 
on  the  margins  of  a  volume  of  Plato  his  "Philosophical  Ess.iy  on  tlu'  Rtigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero.  '  The  fiery  Mirabeau,  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  was 
inoessantly  at  war  with  the  governor.  He  could  not  get  leave  to  write  or  read, 
be  could  not  get  scissors  to  cut  his  hair,  nor  a  barber  to  dress  it  for  him.  At 
last,  the  intercession  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  procured  htm  books  and  writing 
materialsi,  when  he  turned  out  with  great  rapidity  two  or  three  novels  (of  which,  being 
very  characteristic  of  their  age,  the  less  said  the  better),  and  that  llaming  treatise 
on  Litfres  df  Cachet''  which  w  's  i  |)rophecy  of  the  Revolution.  The  j>hiIosophers 
and  men  of  letters,  it  may  Ijk'  r  i  i  n  ud,  were  apt  to  come  off  hcttcr  than  others  in 
the  prisons  of  State,  since  it  was  si^rewdly  guessed  th.it  they  would  (put  them  i)en 
in  hand, — as  Uiey  generally  did.  Indeed,  during  a  brief  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  or  Vincennes  was  as  good  as  a 
paragraph  in  the  papers  to  a  pushing  writer.  The  abb^  Morellet,  "  one  of  the  best 
of  the  encyclopaedists,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  Dufresnoy  on  the  subject  of  his  arrest. 
**  I  saw  some  literary  glory  illuminating  the  walls  of  my  prison  :  persecuted,  I  must 
he  better  known.  .  .  ,  .\  career  was  openint^  Ix'fore  me,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
pur^ue  it  at  ^;reater  advantai^e.  These  .six  nionth.s  at  the  Bastille  would  be  an 
excellent  recommendation,  and  would  infallibly  make  my  fortune." 

Taking  the  Bastille  as  a  type  of  the  State  prisons  of  old  France  (though,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  not  very  well  known  to  .English 
readers,  was  even  more  typical),  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  modem 
apologists  of  this  gaol,  the  most  renowned  in  history,  have  carefully  withheld  from 
US  all  that  is  worst  in  its  annals.  "The  Archives  of  the  Bastille,"  the  basis  of 
their  aix)logies,  are  of  an  almost  modern  flatc,  and  excrcdingly  imperfect.  In  the 
IVi.stille,  as  in  most  French  prisons  up  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  j)risoncr 
who  was  rich,  and  against  whom  there  was  no  si>eiial  grudge  on  the  i^rt  of  king 
or  minister,  could  live  in  very  handsome  style ;  the  prisoner  without  money  lived 
wretchedly  enough.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  hyperbolic  charge  of  Linguet, 
that,  "Except  perhaps  in  belt,  there  are  no  tortures  to  approach  those  of  the 
Bastille  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  M.  Funck-Brentano,  the  ablest  exi^jnent  of  the  very 
new-est  theories  of  defence,  meets  us  with  the  assurance  that  the  iJastille  was  really 
a  kind  of  hotel, — "elegant,  we  might  almost  s;iy  lu.vurious."  The  middle  jxith  is 
steered  without  much  fliOiculty  by  any  one  who,  having  read  the  inner  history  of 
the  IJastille,  will  compare  it  with  the  histories  of  the  ajxjlogists,  and  who  will 
contnist  both  with  the  records  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  Cliaiclct,  and  Bicetre.  No 
one  thinks  to  apologise  for  the  torture-chamber  of  the  Conciergerie:  why  such 
pains  to  whitewash  the  indefensible  memory  of  the  Bastille  ? 

The  prisons  of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  present  a  s|)ectacle  unique  in 
history.  The  Luxembourg  in  '93  (a  palace  transformed  into  a  tlungeon),  crammeil 
to  overflowini^  with  snspeets  of  the  l)!uest  lilowd  in  France,  !i.is  been  de'^'^ribefl  as 
a  camp  or  caravan.serai  with  the  style  of"  a  court.  In  the  (■\t  nin!  the  aristocrats 
of  Ixjth  sexes  as.-vembled  in  a  common-room — always  called  the  drawing-room — 
powdered  and  elegantly  dressed ;  saluted  one  another  by  the  titles  they  had 
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ceaset!  to  own,  and  dis|nitc(l  prrccdrtK  e  as  a!  Wrs.iilles.     Visits  were  paid  and 
returticd,  and  ranis  and  clu  ss  wi  rc  plavcd  in  llic  cvcjiings.    The  pn^uncrs  amused 
themselves  b)  keeping  their  cells  or  clumbers  in  order,  sweeping  tlie  corridors, 
and  cooking  dinner ;  and  the  marquis  who  found  himself  deprived  of  a  valet, 
handled  the  broomi  fetched  water»  and  took  his  turn  at  the  spi^  as  if  the  custom 
of  a  lifetime  had  used  him  to  those  offices.    Every  day  the  tumbrils  were  moving 
steadily  to  the  guillotine,  and  the  evening  giunes  were  interrupted  by  the  entr) 
of  the  turnkey  with  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  die  on  the  following  morning  ! 
At  the  Conciergerie,  the  guillotine  was  actually  a  gnme.    A  hall  of  the  prison  was 
transfi)rinc(l  into  a  tribunal :  judge  on  the  lx;nch,  uiut.iting  tlie  st\  lc  of  Fouquier- 
1  invillc  ;  prisoner  in  the  dock  before  him ;  and,  when  liic  trial  was  over,  and  the 
inevitable  sentence  had  been  pa:»^«.d,  tlie  guillotine  of  chairs  and  laths  was  set  up^ 
and,  amid  general  applause,  the  wooden  blade  was  loosed  and  the  victim  rolled 
into  the  basket.    And  while  the  play  was  being  acted,  the  news-crier  of  the  day 
might  be  standing  under  the  prison  wall,  shouting  to  the  inmates  the  names  of 
those  among  them  who  were  to  perish  on  the  morrow  !    One  ni^t  the  twenty-two 
Girondins,   contK'mncd   to   die    within   twenty-four  hours,  were  thrown  into  the 
Conciergerie.     Une  of  their  number  had  killed  himself  on  receiving  senttncx-,  and 
the  lx)dy  was  carried  to  the  prison  and   lay  in  the  comer  of  the  room  in  which 
the  twcnty-lwo  >pcnt  their  last  night.      They  gathered  at  a  long  deal  table   for  a 
farewell  supper,  at  which,  says  Thiers,  they  were  by  turns  gay,  serious,  and 
eloquent   They  sang  solemnly  the  fervid  songs  of  the  Revolution;  and  at  five  in 
the  mwnini^  when  their  summons  came,  one      them  rose  and  declaimed  the 
Marseillaise.    Then  the  twenty  two  went  chanting  to  the  scaffold,  bearing  their 
dead  comrade  among  them,  and  the  chant  was  maintained  until  the  last  head 
had  fidlen. 

The  transition,  I  fear,  is  abrupt,  l)ut  the  "  suspects  "  of  the  Terror  have  brouglit 
into  my  mind  the  "  susj)ects "  of  Kiimainliarn  during  the  Irish  troubles  of  iS8i. 
Here  again  was  a  prison  entirely  transformed — but  there  was  no  guillotine  running 
red  on  College  Green.    Here  was  no  Last  Supper  of  the  Girondins,  but  a 
perpetual  table  excellently  furnished  from  the  purses  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League: 
The  great  central  hall  of  the  prison,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was 
converted  into  a  day-room  for  the  motley  crowd  of  Members  of  Parliament,  priests, 
doctors,  lawv(  rs.  journalists,  clerks,  farmers,  tradesmen,  cattle-dealers  and  peasants, 
imprisoned  under  the  "Crimes  Act"     Tiiere  was   little   restraint  over  them,  and 
they  enjoyed  privileges  which  the  "  convicted  prisoner  "  kiujws  iioUiing  of.  They 
wrote  and  received  as  many  letters  as  they  pleased ;  newspapers,  books,  magazines, 
chess-boards,   draught-boards,   backgammon-boards,  and   packs  of  cards  were 
supplied  to  them ;  they  had  flowers  and  wines  on  thdr  table ;  a  yard  of  the 
prison  was  laid  with  concrete  to  serve  as  a  ball-alley;  and  the  cells  were  dumged 
into  neat  little  bedrooms.   Altogether,  it  was  an  immense  joke  for  many  of  the 
"  suspects,"  but  not  so  amusing  to  the  governor  and  his  staff,  who  had  no  precedents 
for  ihe  administration  of  i^ri'^on  on  the  lines  of  a  fashionable  boarding  house. 

Restrictions  jii  the  ui.iLier  of  spi  ti  h  have  varied  under  most  penal  systems. 
In  one  prison,  and  at  one  period,  speech  is  Ircc  and  unrestrained ;  in  another 
prison,  and  at  some  other  time,  it  is  rigorously  curtailed  or  entirely  forbidden. 
Prisoners  sliaring  rooms  in  the  old  Slate  prisons,  or  who  were  accorded  what 
was  called  "the  liberty  of  the  yard,"  might  talk  without  stint,  as  in  the  yards  and 
association-rooms  of  old  Newgate ;  but  there  was  always  the  moral  restraint  arising 
from  the  suspicion  that  one  prisoner  might  be  acting  as  a  spy  upon  the  others. 
This  was  often  the  real  case,  when  a  secret  was  wanted  from  a  person  undet 
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detention.  On  the  other  hand,  State  prisoners  were  often  mewed  up  so  closely 
and  cruelly  diat  they  could  neither  speak  nor  be  spoken  to.  Out  of  siidi 
situations  spring  the  systems  of  secret  communication  between  prisoners  in 
separate  confinement,  which  nearly  all  prisons  have  revealed.  A  favourite, 
and  perhaps  the  most  universal  method,  is  a  code  of  taps,  open  as  this  is 
to  the  ohjertion  that  taps  may  be  conveyed  to  other  ears  than  those  they  are 
intended  to  inform.  In  the  Bastille  in  the  oglUcenih  cettiurv,  and  doubiicbs 
earlier,  the  mamhr  de  parUr  du  bAton^  or  mode  of  conversing  by  raps,  was  as 
follows;  the  prisoner  struck  the  wall  or  the  ceiling  of  his  cell  (according  to  the 
position  of  his  neighbour)  once  for  the  letter  a,  twice  for  three  times  for  and 
so  on  to  s,  represented  by  twenty-four  strokes.  Thus,  food  would  be  spelled  :  six 
taps,  followed  l)y  fifteen,  followed  by  fifteen,  followed  by  four.  It  seems  laborious 
in  the  extreme,  yet  Constantin  <le  Renneville  assures  us  that  prisoners  became  so 
apt  at  the  mameu\re  as  to  succeed  in  carrying  on  lon^;  con\er^^.ltlons,  easily  and 
with  rapidity,  despite  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  vigilance  ul  the  sentinels,  and 
the  anger  of  the  turnkeys.  M.  Tikhorairov  gives  a  diagram  of  the  telegraphic  code 
in  use  among  the  prisoners  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
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The  reader  will  master  it  with  scarcely  an  effort.  Here  there  are  two  sets  of 
taps  for  each  IcUcr ;  the  first  set  indicates  the  serUi  in  which  the  letter  is  found, 
the  second  marks  the  place  of  the  letter  in  that  series.  Prison^  for  instance, 
would  be  rapped  out  in  this  manner:  four  strokes  and  one  four  strokes  and 
three  (r),  two  strokes  and  four  (0,  four  strokes  and  four  three  strokes  and 
five  (<?),  three  strokes  and  four  (//).  *'  When  you  have  accustomed  yourself  to  it," 
says  M.  Tikhomirov,  "this  kind  of  telegraph  serves  you  for  conversation  on  any 
subject,  and  in  a  little  while  you  can  guess  a  word  by  three  letters,  i  got  so  used 
to  this  lan-,'ua^e  that  I  could  even  reco-nise  my  correspondents  by  the  way  they 
-  rapped,  just  us  if  1  were  hstening  to  their  voices.  More  than  this  :  I  could  tell 
their  moods,— if  they  were  cheery,  out  of  heart,  or  in  a  temper.  Yet  more:  I 
came  to  know  by-and-by  whether  it  were  a  man  or  a  woman  who  was  speaking 
to  me.  The  women  rapped  so  quickly  that  I  could  scarcely  follow  them,  and 
over  and  over  again  I  had  to  entreat  my  neighbour  to  take  her  time  {ft  toujours 
jt  devais  suf>f>lier  ma  voisint  de  ne  pas  tant  se  Mter)P 

A  modifiration  of  the  French  and  Russian  systems  is  in  surreptitious  use 
in  every  Kn^lihh  prison  at  the  present  day.  The  te>t!m("ny  is  gathered  with  most 
authority  from  the  evidence  given  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on  i'liaons, 
whose  inquiries  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Herl)ort  Gladstone  from  July  1894  to 

February  1895.    An  ex-prisoner,  "  Mr.  D  ,"  explained  the  method  of  telegraphing 

by  a  tattoo  on  the  wall Even  if  a  fresh  man  enters  a  cell,  if  he  sees  there 
is  a  man  in  the  next  cell  to  him,  perhaps  this  man  will  give  a  rat-tat  on  the 
wall|  and  he  will  let  him  know  how  long  he  has  got    The  other  man,  perhaps. 
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will  answer  on  the  wall  by  so  many  knocks  j  if  it  is  days  he  will  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  days ;  if  it  is  months  he  will  knock  the  number  of  the  months  but 
if  it  were  seven  days  he  would  knock  seven  days  on  the  wall."  i 

Asked  again,  if  he  had  any  ditticulty  in  making  communications  : 

"*No,  In  my  experienoe  (and  I  look  hack  on  it  now  after  heinp:  out  for  fn  -r 
years)  I  frcl  lluit,  no  matter  how  stringent  the  rules  may  be  in  j  iixjn,  ii  \vr)uld 
be  utterly  iinpo.ssiblc  to  keep  prisoners  from  communicating  in  some  way  or  other, 
if  it  is  only  with  the  tingers.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  of  it  If  a  new  man 
enters  the  prison,  it  might  be  only  in  the  exercise  yard»  but  if  that  man  has 
twelve  months  he  would  simply  put  bis  finger  to  his  ear.  If  he  has  six  months 
he  would  clench  his  hand.    It  is  a  sort  of  alphabet  that  seems  to  get  known/' 

The  touching  of  the  ear,  if  it  be  considered  for  a  moment^  is  a  natural  piece 
of  symbolism  (car=year).  Touching  lx)th  ears  signifies  two  years.  The  rode  g*>*>, 
beyond  this.  Old  hands  talk  together,  without  ojx;ning  their  mouths,  like  dcaf- 
and-duinb  pcisons  educated  under  liic  modern  .system. 

The  temptation  to  talk  through  a  wall  must  be  almost  irresistible  in  prisons 
conducted  as  ours  are,  on  a  system  practically  silent  It  is  the  cause  of  endless 
breaches  of  discipline.  You  enter  your  cell  of  an  evening,  tired  after  a  day  in 
the  quarries,  at  the  bench,  or  in  the  stone-dressing  shed :  the  man  in  the  next 
cell  is  tramping  his  floor  restlessly;  a  width  of  corrugated  iron  (in  such  prisons  as 
Porthuu!)  is  all  th  U  separates  you  from  him  ;  you  begin  to  work  the  telegraph, 
and  the  felt  sliiijicrs  of  the  warder  may  have  stopped  just  outside  tlie  door. 

In  some  priions>,  a  simple  form  of  communication  is  possible  between  men 
and  women,  recalling  faintly  the  elaborate  device  that  brought  La  Roquette  into 

touch  with  St  Lazare.    *'  I  can  gi\  e  you  an  instance  in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  D  

to  the  Deixutmentat  Committee.  "  I  got  to  know  things  at  once  at  Reading "  (the 
witness  had  had  some  seven  years'  exiictience  of  different  local  prisons) :  "I  used 
to  assist  in  the  washhouse  there  ;  the  females  were  having  the  first  three  days  for 
their  washing,  and  the  last  three  days,  or  the  latter  \x\n  of  the  week,  we  men 
u^eii  to  do  our  washing.  Still  I  found  out  through  other  prisoners  lie.ng  down 
there  that  even  at  that  tune  they  were  communicating  and  ieavuig  wriiien  pajHjrs 
from  one  to  the  other." 

The  telegraph  by  Lipping  on  the  wall,  these  notes  secreted  in  the  washhouse 
(few  modern  prisons,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  receive  both  sexes),  and  the  little 
letters  known  as  "stiffs"  which  are  smuggled  from  hand  to  hand,  almost  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  communication  between  prisoners  in  our  own  gaols  of  to^y. 
Indeed,  they  exhaust  almost  tlie  i)ossi!>il!ties  of  amu.sement.  Prisoners  of  either  sex 
must  find  what  solace  they  can  in  their  daily  tasks,  in  the  earnmg  of  marks  by 
diligence,  in  the  progress  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  and  in  the  privilege 
bought  by  good  behaviour  of  writing  a  letter  home  at  intervals  of  six,  four,  or 
three  months.  It  is  a  dour  existence  at  best,  contrasting  shar^dy  at  all  pumts 
with  the  pampered  life  depicted  in  certain  "model"  prisons  of  America.*  The 
only  Icgitim  lie  recreation  in  English  prisons,  letter-writing  excepted,  comes  from 
the  prison  library,  which  always  should  l)e  and  often  is  we'I  and  wholesomely 
stocked.    In  the  library  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs  1  found  fiction,  travel,  and 

*  Mr.  WilUam  Tallack  cites  in  his  **  Peno]<jgical  und  Preventive  Principles  **  the  letter  of  a 

cli'r<;yinan  who  had  made  a  round  of  the  New  Y(vk  prisons  :    "  I  was  siirprist-d,  on  a  visit  to 
tlu"  1  uml)S  pri>on,  in  Xtw  VnrU  City,  wlicn  prisoners  l(M>k  mat-  lu  s  from  their  |>ockct5  and  lifjl'tol 
cigars  uliile  I  wa.s  preaching,  ami  no  one  restrained  ihcui.    It  wa<>  a  surpriM:  to  uic,  (uo,  t<>      r  i 
that  if  a  prisoner  had  money,  he  could  have  Any  fare  he  chu«e  to  pay  for,  and  IHenck  i.  .^ 
bring  dainties  to  the  prisoncis," 
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adventure,  essays  and  poetry,  science  philosopliy,  history  and  biography,  theology, 
technical  and  popular  educators,  and  grammars  of  various  languages. 

The  Romance  has  faded  from  pri-^on.  Compare  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane's 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  an  offender  is  brought  to  justice  to-day- — from  the 
infr>rination  to  pohce  to  the  trial  in  open  court  —with  the  sudd,  n  seizure  by  night, 
no  word  vouchsafed  in  explanation,  or  the  mystery  that  went  with  the  leltre  de 
cachet.  Obs<  rvc  the  police-van  driving  through  Oxford  Street  of  an  afternoon  ;  and 
think  of  Mailiuli,  masked,  and  faring  secretly  from  one  Stale  prison  to  another,  in 
a  sealed  Utter  with  breathing-holes,  armed  men  on  either  side,  and  Governor  Saint- 
Mars  riding  behind. 


You  bade  me  sing:  some  simple  song  .  .  . 

Where  only  lialf  lh«j  lieart  was  told  ! 

Yon  held  me  in  your  anns*  stronji^  hold, 
Vou  kissed  me,  and  you  held  ine  \<^\\^  .  .  . 
Wheu  autumn  woods  were  tuniing  gold. 

The  world  flushed  ripe  in  field  and  wold  .  .  • 
My  voice  rose  ringing  blithe  and  strong, 
But  .  .  .  only  half  the  heart  was  told  ! 

We  felt  youth's  rainbow  Dawn  enfold 

Our  heaven  of  love  ,  .  .  flowers  looked  to  throng 

Where  autumn  woods  were  turning  gold  .  .  . 

To-day  our  love  lies  dead  and  cold  .  .  . 

No  !    wc  who  dnamrd  it  lo\  c  were  wrong  .  .  . 
For  only  half  the  heart  was  told, 
When  autumn  woods  were  turning  gold  ! 


TiGHB  Hopkins. 
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HEN  autumn  woods  were  tuniing  gold, 


Olive  Custancb. 
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"THE  LORDS  REMNANT." 

THE  text  chosen  for  the  sermon  hatl  been  culled  from  one  of  the  most 
alarming  of  the  pro|)htric.s  of  Isaiah,  and  the  terrible  threat,  "  He  that 
made  them  will  have  no  mercy  on  them,  and  He  that  formed  them  will 
show  ihem  no  favour,"  was  given  out  as  if  the  minister  had  some  jXTsonal  spite 
against  his  ver>'  small  congregation.  He  rei)eated  the  dreadful  words  twice,  in  harsh, 
uncompnmiising  tones,  alm(»st  as  if  he  rolled  them  like  "a  sweet  morsel  under 
his  tongue,"  and  his  eye  burnt,  and  his  heavy  face  worked  spasmodically  as  he 
made  clear  their  meaning. 

His  listeners  hearkened  unto  him  each  in  his  own  fashion.  The  faces  of  the 
elders  — five  or  six  of  them,  who  sat  on  either  side  of  tlie  wooden  box  that  did 
duty  for  a  pulpit  — showed  but  little  emotion,  but  there  were  some  that  were  not 
so  callous. 

A  groan  was  heard  from  the  back  benches,  antl  the  elders  looked  disapproval 
at  such  a  want  of  self-control,  but  it  seemed  to  stimulate  the  preacher.  He  had 
not  made  a  text-book  of  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest "  for  nothing,  and  now  in  the  very 
words  of  that  worthy  he  pronounced  woe  to  "  the  soul  set  up  as  a  butt  for  the 
Almighty  to  shoot  at,  antl  as  a  bush  that  must  burn  in  the  flames  of  His  jealousy, 
and  never  be  consumed."  Much  more  he  said  that  may  well  be  omitted,  for 
the  sermon  was  nearly  an  hour  long ;  but  the  cl(»sing  sentences  must  needs  l>e 
quoted,  to  illustrate  the  i)eculiar  tenets  of  those  who  called  themselves  "The 
Lord's  Remnant." 

'  "The  tortures  of  the  damned  must  Ik-  extreme,  because  they  are  the  effect  of 

Divine  Vengeance.  Though  the  I/)rd  would  rather  men  were  saved,  yet  when 
they  persist  in  rel)ellion  He  will  take  |)leasure  in  their  exet:ution.  "He  will  laugh 
at  their  calamity  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh."  ^\  hen  Scrii)ture  sj)eaks  of  His 
laughter  and  mfx  kery,  though  not  after  the  manner  of  man,  it  is  an  act  of  God 

.       that  cannot  be  more  fitly  expressed." 

Had  those  who  listened  not  heard  denunciations  such  as  these  many  times 
before,  they  would  have  lx,'en  much  more  terrified.  As  it  was,  with  the  exception 
of  a  large-eyed,  sallow-faced  boy,  who  s:\t  with  two  or  three  other  children  on  a 
W(Kxlen  Ixinch  lx:hind  the  ciders,  nobody  much  minded. 

'Ihe  little  girl  on  his  right  looked  as  if  she  had  been  cut  out  of  wood, 
motionless  and  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  eyes  that  glanced  in 

iher  direction  ;  while  a  little  thing  at  the  end  of  the  form,  fat,  rosy,  and  ha|)pier 
than  any  of  the  sect,  old  or  young,  were  expected  to  look,  sucked  a  large 
I  ix'pjK-rmint  that  her  grairilmolher,  an  old  lady  in  the  pew  iK-hind,  had  surreptitiously 
^       placed  within  her  reach.    This  pandering  to  youthful  folly  had  been  commented 
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"  The  sermon  aas  nvarty  an  hour  long. 


on  l}efore  now,  and  an  cUlcr  had  l)ccn  heard  to  condemn  it  as  "  I^ititudinarinnisni. 
but  in  the  meantime  Chrissy  Macrae  sucked  her  sweetie  and  was  Iiappv  I 

Not  so  the  Ixjy,  whose  dark  eyes  glowed  hke  coals  in  his  wliite  lace.  Hi^  ^-^^ 
not  one  who  was  born  to  lake  things  easily.    The  minds  of  the  others  might  run 
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on  trivial  matters ;  to  him  every  recurring  Sunday  was  something  lilte  the  dawn  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 

A  Celt  by  birth,  Angus  Campbell  had  a  mind  at  once  sad  and  imaginative. 
The  ptctufes  painted  by  the  preacher  were  vivid  and  real  to  him,  and  he  was 
ready  to  call  aloud  on  the  rocks  to  cover  him  when  he  heard  of  the  doom  that 
surely  awaited  the  wioked.  He  believed  it  all — every  word  of  it.  He  was  only 
ten  years  old,  Init  ever  since  he  could  remeinlvr  anything,  his  lot  bad  l)een  cast 
in  with  tlu  Remnant.  He  had  been  sent,  an  or[)ii.in  of  three,  lr(;m  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  desolate  of  those  Western  Islands,  "  set  far  uniitl  the  melanc  h(jly 
main,"  to  an  uncle  and  aunt  in  Glasgow,  and  since  that  time  liis  home  liad  been 
with  them.  They  were  not  exactly  unkind  to  him,  but  they  were  an  austere 
couple,  disapproving  of  almost  everything  and  were  models  of  virtue  even  in  the 
little  band  of  the  Remnant,  where  the  standard  was  certainly  very  high.  They 
could  not  have  laughed  if  they  had  tried — humour,  that  great  antiseptic,  \v:is 
unknown  to  them ;  and  if  Angus,  being  yoiin^^,  was  now  and  then  merry,  his 
laughter  was  likciicd  to  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  nnd  his  childish 
gainus  were  looked  on  as  twlly  that  was  very  nearly  sinful.  His  imagination  had 
nothing  to  feed  on  but  religion,  and  while  the  thunders  of  the  minister  fell  on 
deaf  ears  as  &r  as  light-hearted  Chrissy,  and  demure  Robina,  and  Jimmy  were 
concerned,  he  felt  stunned  as  if  Heaven  had  indeed  sent  a  storm  to  burst  on 
his  head. 

It  was  over  at  last— the  only  blessing  included  in  that  harsh  service  was  given; 
and  as  it  ended  the  children  of  the  congregation  clumped  or  clattered  out  of  the 
"upper  room"  in  which  these  meetini^s  were  ht  Id,  leaving  the  re^t  of  the 
congregation  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament,  The  minister  descended  from  his  eyrie, 
and  "  The  elders  will  now  bring  in  the  elements,"  were  the  last  wurda  heard 
before  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  ciders  solemnly  filed  out  to  return  witli  plates 
of  bread,  and  an  old-fashioned  silver  goblet 

The  sense  of  mystery  deepened  in  the  mind  of  little  Angus. 

There  are  pl^ty  of  wild  faiths  in  the  present  time,  and  strange  beliefs  Sfxing 
up  in  a  day,  to  die  down  as  quickly.  "The  Lord's  Remnant  "was  none  of  the.se. 
It  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Calvinism,  and  the  Hill  I'eople,  who  had  never 
worshipped  under  a  roof  since  the  d  lys  of  the  "  i:nL;otlly  Stuarts,'"  must  have  held 
inii"  h  the  same  views.  It  coultl  liardly  tiave  surs  ived  so  lons^  anywhere  but  in 
Scotland.  it  had  never  been  iiearil  of  south  of  the  Border ;  its  home  w  as 
Glasgow,  and  it  was  a  small  and  dwindling  body  even  there — one  more  proof,  in 
the  eyes  of  its  members,  of  its  divine  origin.  Like  the  Hill  People,  they  had  no 
church,  and  in  the  room  where  they  met  twice  every  Sunday,  with  tiie  ex<%ption 
of  a  structure  that  was  something  between  a  pulpit  and  a  platform,  and  a  few 
benches,  all  was  emptiness. 

Angus  f 'amplx'll's-  romjunions  shivered  as  they  found  themselves  at  the  hottnm 
of  the  stone  .stairca.sc,  and  out  in  the  grey,  cheerless  street  :  thev  ])referred  the 
sermon,  with  its  realistic  description  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  in  the  room 
that  thougli  stuffy  had  been  warmed  by  humanity,  to  those  cold  quays  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river  Clyde,  down  which  a  raw  Novcmb^  draught  came. 

It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  grey  waters  of  the  Clyde,  the  grimy, 
mud-besjxittercd  walls  tli  it  made  the  river  look  like  a  sluggish  canal,  or  the 
smoky  distance  broken  only  by  the  tall  chimneys  of  diflferent  "works,"  (ould  have 
satisfied  any  of  that  cravinu'  for  lu  auty  that,  though  latent,  was  str  iil:  within  him. 
No  one  knew  an\thin;4  about  tiie  />/is  <ii5tht*:;ith  of  L:;ie\,  in  those  days  when  as 
yet  the  Impressionists  were  not,  nevertheless  his  eyes  did  take  in  the  peariiness 
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of  some  tints  in  the  middle  distance,  there  was  a  colour  in  the  sky  **fike  Ac 
breest  o*  a  doo "  that  pleased  him,  and  a  line  they  had  sung  in  church  abotA 
"pastures  green  ...  the  quiet  waters  by"  ran  in  his  head  .  .  .  inapplicabk 

enough,  but  when  materials  are  scanty  one  must  build  as  one  can. 

But  all  this  is  a  mere  epilogue.  The  rcnections  of  a  child  of  icn,  even  thou-h 
he  may  possess  the  artistic  temperament,  can  l)e  of  very  faint  interest  to  any  one. 

Still,  to  know  Angus  at  all  it  was  needful  to  know  how  starved  wxs  his  mind 
in  youth,  and  to  realise  that  love,  beauty,  mirth  and  laughter  were,  to  the  sect 
to  which  he  was  bound,  words  of  evil  omen — snares,  pitfalls,  and  lures  of  tlie 
Evil  One. 

When  Angus  grew  up  he  was  only  known  outside  the  community  as  a  silent 
young  man  who  went  to  an  office,  and  was  believed  to  be  extremely  religious. 
But  at  twenty-six  who  knew  him  ?    Not  the  minister  wlio  had  thundered  over 
his  head  for  so  many  years  :  not  the  unrh  and  aunt  who  seemed  to  have  but 
one  idea  left,  and  that  was  universal  danin  iium  ;  certainly  not   Rohina  Gemm dl 
who  was  destined  to  l>c  his  wife — a  regular   maria^^c  dc  cotwenancc  arranged  by 
those  in  authority.     ior  was  it  not  essential  that  no  one  should  marry  out  ol  the 
connexion,  an  alliance  with  a  "Moabitish  woman"  being  a  deadly  sin?  The 
<tifiiculty  was  to  marry  at  all,  the  choice  being  so  limited.   Angus  Campbell,  heir, 
no  doubt»  to  his  uncle's  savings,  was  assigned  to  Robina,  and  he  did  not  think 
of  (Ejecting.     He  knew  that  favour  was  deceitful  and  beauty  vain,  so  what  ought 
it  to  matter  if  Robina's  fare  was  covered  with  freckles,  if  the  red  liair  that 
grew  so  scantily  on  a  high  round  forehead  was  coarse,  and  if  her  eyes  were 
mere  slits? 

"What  do  you  want  more  than  a  douce,  God-fearing  lass  to  keep  the  fireside, 
and  be  the  mother  of  your  bairns?"  said  the  minister  to  Angus,  in  whom  he 
fancied  he  saw  some  signs  of  disaffection.  I've  always  had  my  doots  of  Chris^ 
Macrae.  She's  unco'  fond  of  fine  clothes  and  the  vanity  of  this  world,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken,  but  Robina  is  no  that  sort  at  all.  She  has  been  tc^o  well  brought 
up  for  that.  Chrissy's  grandmother  was  not  a  wise-like  woman.  It's  my  opinion  " 
(he  might  have  said  '4fs  my  will")  "that  you  could  na  do  better  than  take 
Kobina." 

"  And  if  one  d(xs  na  feel,  as  one  may  say,  drawn  to  her,  minister  ?  "  asked 
Angu-s  who,  like  all  the  **  Remnant,"  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  pope. 

Drawn  !  Hoots,  toots  1 "  said  the  minister  irritably.  "  All  lassies  are  the 
same.  There's  not  a  bawbee  to  choose  between  any  of  them.  But  what  ails  you 
at  Robina?  She's  not  red-cheekit  and  sonsy,  like  Chrissy,  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  Angus  man,  she'll  make  you  the  l)est  wife." 

'!'o  hear  the  minister  talk,  one  might  have  thought  there  were  but  two  girls  in 
the  world,  which  from  his  (X)int  of  view  rca1!y  was  the  case. 

"But  I'm  thinking,  Angus  my  man"  (nu  unkindly),  "that  youVe  no  to  s.iy 
vera  stout  just  now.  Vou  vc  been  dwiniiig  all  liie  wmtcr,  but  now  that  it's  fine 
and  warm,  you  ou;;htn't  to  be  so  puir4ooking.  You  must  pick  up^  man:  what's 
wrong  wi'  ye?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong,  minister,"  said  Angus,  his  dreamy  eye  lighting  up 
with  pleasure  at  this  unu  1  '  n  of  sympathy.  "I  think  I've  been  too  long 
in  Glasgow-  that's  all.  We're  all  the  Ixjtter  of  a  change  nOW  and  then,  and  I 
seem  to  have  lost  heart  for  my  work  htelv." 

"Lost  heart  for  vour  work-*"  npcitt  li  the  nii:>i.sier  incretlulously.  "Na  I  na ! 
not  so  l>.»d  a.-»  thai,  I'm  thinking.  Hut  why  don't  you  try  a  bit  change?  Ye'll 
soon  be  a  raarriet  man,  and  there'll  be  no  cliange  then — the  wife  'U  sec  to  tha^" 
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laughing  pawkily ;  "  but  I'll  tell  ye  a  fine  way  to  combine  business  wi'  pleasure. 
Don't  the  Tods"  (naming  the  house  in  which  Angus  worked  as  clerk)  **nin  a 
boat  every "^onth  to  France?  It's  for  cargo,  I  ken  fine,  but  they'd  let  you  go 
as  supercaigo.  You  could  do  their  work  out  there,  and  the  saut  water  b  a  fine 
thmg  when  yeVe  no  to  say  vera  weel.  You'd  be  back  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
You  must  work  it,  Angus  mv  man,  you  must  work  it." 

An<jjus  blessed  the  minister's  name  as  the  Carron  Castle,  the  old-fashioned 
700-ton  steamer  Ijclonging  to  lud  &  Co.  that  traded  between  Glasgow  and  Kouen, 
lumbered  down  the  Irish  Channel. 

The  weather  was  perfect ;  he  had  never  been  at  sea  before  and  it  seemed  as 
if  every  wave  that  rippled,  every  fleck  of  foam  that  broke  against  the  good  ship's 
side,  every  sail  on  the  horizon,  filled  him  with  joy. 

"  Ye're  just  lookit^  a  different  man  since  you  came  on  board,"  said  the 
skipi)er ;  "  there's  no  cure  like  the  salt  water." 

Angu.s  laughed.  "There  was  nothing  wrong  with  mc,  Captain.  I  had  been  a 
good  deal  put  aboot  Lately,  that  was  all," — and  he  did  not  add  that  he  found 
absence  from  Robina  the  l>est  cure  for  low  spirits. 

Angus  wondered  if  he  had  been  colour-blind  all  his  life  before  the  day  that 
he  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen.  The  whole  land  was  bright  with  the  bloom  of 
early  summer.  The  apple-trees  were  rosy  pink,  other  orchards  were  dazzingly  whit^ 
cattle  stood  knee  deep  in  the  rich  ludi  grass,  every  village  that  nestled  among 
trees  on  the  river  bank  was  a  picture,  and  a  little  breeze  that  brought  a  hundred 
sweet  odours  in  its  brt-nth  from  the  plains  of  Normandy,  rippled  tlie  river. 
He  was  in  Fairyland,  and  he  knew  it ! 

The  skipj>er  took  it  as  a  personal  compliment  that  the  "  passenger "  was  so 
much  struck  with  all  he  saw,  and  felt  he  would  like  to  dazzle  him  still  further. 
"Well  not  sail  again  for  a  week,  if  then,"  he  told  Angus,  as  they  neared  Rouen. 
"My  time  will  be  well  taken  up;  but  you  must  see  the  place,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  you'd  be  the  better  of  a  guide.  Ye  wouldna  think  I  would  have  French 
relations !  As  a  rule  they're  no  much  to  boast  of,  but  my  brother,  who  like 
mysel'  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  Rouen  for  Tods,  married  a  wise-like 
Woman,  though  she  was  Frenrh.  He  never  brought  her  to  (llasgow;  all  her  kith 
and  kin  were  here,  and  he  didna  care  at  which  end  he  found  her.  He's  dead 
now,  puir  fellow.  There  was  one  lassie,  and  she  and  her  mother  live  here  ;  and 
being  papists  and  all  that,  they're  better  here  than  in  Glasgow.  Well,  Marie, 
that's  the  foolish  name  they  call  the  lassie,  will  show  you  all  the  sights.  She  has 
them  at  her  fingers'  ends.  She'll  be  on  the  quays  as  soon  as  we're  alongside ; 
she's  fond  of  her  auld  uncle,  and  she's  always  on  the  look- out  for  the  Cartvn 
Castle." 

They  were  now  alon-^side,  and  there  was  plenty  of  bustle  on  board,  while  the 
"blue  blouses  '  seemed  hotter,  noisier  and  more  excited  than  Angus  had  ever 
seen  working  men  before.  Then  the  hour  for  the  midday  meal  arrived;  every  one 
cleared  off  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  place  became  a  desert 

And  then  across  the  gangway  came  a  girl,  as  much  of  an  apparition  to  Angus 
as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven. 

No  one  could  deny  that  she  had  a  fair  face,  but  there  is  many  a  bonny  lassie 
in  Scotland,  and  Angus  had  seen  sweet  brown  eyes  and  rosy  lips  before  now.  All 
the  same,  he  had  never  seen  any  one  like  this  pri.  As  delicately  finished  as  a  bit 
of  Dresden  china,  slie  had  the  nameless  grace  possessed  by  many  I  iench  women. 
Her  perfectly  Uilanccd  ligure,  her  charming  little  l^cad,  lier  pretty  hands  and  feet, 
all  helped  to  make  the  picture  perfect ;  and  perhaps  the  little  blue-and-white  frock 
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that  followed  each  line  of  beauty  so  faithfully,  the  bunch  of  roses  in  her  breast, 
the  coquettish  little  hat  that  crowned  her  curly  locks,  struck  his  eye  as  someditng 
very  different  to  the  dingy,  homespun  gannents  peculiar  to  his  Robina,  or  even  the 
more  worldly-looking  attire  that  Chrissy  Macrae  had  ventured  to  sport  on  the  rare 

occasions  when  -she  went  "doon  the  watter!" 

The  only  j^irls  Anijus  had  ever  known  were  shy,  awkward,  and  ill  at  case. 
This  giri  camt-  on  to  the  deck  as  il  she  were  certain  of  her  welcome,  .uk!  ii  iiipy 
and  smiling,  as  if  ^lie  had  never  been  taiiL;lu  that  it  was  ju.sL  as  well  Id  Ik/  iiritlicr 
the  one  nor  the  other.  And  llicn  there  were  kii)Ses  for  her  uncle,  and  a  j.v.tx;t 
light-hearted  chatter  that  seemed  to  delight  the  old  man.  "  The  weemen^folk " 
had  always  seemed  of  small  account  to  the  Diptain  when  Angus  had  met  him  in 
Gla^oWf  but  the  wiles  of  this  girl  were  delightful  to  htm. 

They  were  wiles,  of  <  oursc  !  She  could  not  have  beguiled  the  minister*  and 
Robina  and  Chrissy  would  have  seen  through  her  at  once.  How  strange  die 
would  look  among  them  all  !    Or  stay— was  it  the  other  way  ? 

He  IkuI  not  time  to  make  up  lii.>.  mind  before  Angus  my  man,  "  Ijroke  on 
his  ear,  and  he  iieard  the  skipper  urging  him  to  sluike  hands  and  be  friends  with 
the  girl 

"And  Doo,  my  lass,  I  look  to  you  to  oblige  me  by  showing  all  the  sights  to 
my  friend,  He*s  an  idle  man,  but  even  if  I  had  the  time  I  wouldna  care  to 
see  your  churches  and  such-like.  If  I  had  a  fancy  that  way,  Glasgow  Cathedral 
would  do  me  ;  but  he's  new  to  the  work,  and  mawbe  takes  an  interest  in 

architecture  and  a'  that." 

"  I  will  show  you  all — all,"  snid  Marie,  smiling  into  his  dark  eyes  as  no  woman 
had  ever  smiled  l)efore.  She  .spoke  English  as  well  as  he  did  himself,  but  with 
just  enough  accent  to  make  all  she  said  sound  piquant. 

"  I  should  be  just  as  pleased  now  to  see  your  backs,'*'  said  the  skipper ;  so 
they  stepped  ashore,  and  Angus  trod  the  warm  sun-kissed  soil  of  France  for  the 
first  time.  Along  the  quays  where  the  steamers  and  traders  wete  lading  ;;nd 
unlading,  the  sights  were  familiar  to  him ;  but  he  was  in  another  world  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  quiet,  old-world  streets  of  Rouen. 

The  sun  ]iourrtl  down  on  tliem — it  lit  up  the  dark  comers — its  srolden  fingers 
touched  tile  Gothic  buttresses,  the  quaint  gargoyles,  and  the  painted  windows  of 
Cathedral  and  College.  It  made  a  picture  of  everything.  No  wonder  that  Angus 
walked  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream*  His  be.mty  lo\  ing  soul  had  been  starved  all  his 
life — ^it  had  now  something  to  feed  on.  Everything  seemed  to  fill  him  with  joy; 
the  very  air  seemed  to  exhilarate  him — he  was  alive  at  last. 

Down  dim  aisles  they  passed — they  lingered  in  chapels  in  which  were  pictures 
and  flowers  and  a  faint  smell  of  incense — he  had  never  strayed  from  the  fold 
into  which  the  '*  Lord's  Remnant  "  was  gathered,  iiui  he  heard  the  hle^^ed  mutter 
of  the  Ma.ss  "  for  the  first  time.  Mane  knell  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  ;  and  he, 
who  had  never  bent  the  knee  in  public  prayer — for  the  "Remnant"  pray  standing 
— thanked  God  for  the  first  time  for  the  gift  of  life.  But  he  was  silent,  and  his 
dark  face  and  melancholy  eyes  could  not  help  looking  sad. 

**  What  makes  you  so  /ris/e  ?  "  said  Marie,  looking  at  him  with  sweet,  interested 
eyes.  "What  have  you?  Oh!  I  know  what  it  is.  It  bores  you,  as  they  say  in 
England,  to  be  in  a  strange  place.  You  would  rather  be  at  home.  You  wish 
yourself  away  from  here." 

Heavens!  Was  his  face  only  a  mask?  Could  his  eyes  speak  in  no  language 
iliat  others  might  reati  ?  Was  there  no  way  in  which  he  could  find  himscll  in 
touch  with  happiness,  or  rather  with  the  girl  who  had  brou^t  it  to  him? 
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It  was  us  if  some  pent-up  flood  burst  iti  lioundarics  then  and  iheic,  and  his 
answer  was  a  torrent  uf  words.  He  told  her  that  this  was  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life — ^that  it  was  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  the  sunshine  before.  "  It  isn't 
one  thing,  hut  everything,  that  makes  me  happy.  It  is  you — ^but  not  you  alone. 
It  is  the  brightness^  and  the  warmth,  and  even  the  colour  ut  r\ihinL<.  I^ok  at 
that  red  awning  over  the  flower-stall,  with  that  dark  arch  behind  it.  i  don't  think 
I  f\-t_T  saw  nnythiPL^  so  cfle<nive  iK^fore.  I  ncv<T  seem  to  have  noticed  children 
I'l.uiii^  under  big  tn-is,  with  jjioiid  nu»thcr>  looking  on.  They  all  seem  so  liappy, 
and  us  it  they  w^anied  ulhcr  i>copie  to  be  happy  too." 

*^  And  is  that  so  strange  ?**  asked  Marie ;  and  he  blessed  "  the  sunbeam  straight  as 
a  finger  "  that  made  its  way  through  the  green  leaves  and  shone  on  her  pretty  head : 
**  don't  you  all  do  the  same  over  there  ?   Have  you  none  of  you  the  j^e  de  vivre?  ** 

"None,  none,"  said  Angus  vehemently;  "our — my  religion  teaches  us  that  it 
is  very  wronj^.  ^\'e  may  weep,  but  we  must  not  laugh.  It  isn't  a  liard  rule,  alter 
all.  I  don't  think  any  of  the  '  Remnant '  feel  very  mirthful  I  don't  know  how  to 
be  merry." 

**  It  cannot  be  a  right  religion,"  said  the  girl  decidedly.  "  It  is  when  one  is 
Iiappy  that  one  is  good.  You  must  forget  to  be  gloomy.  You  must  learn  better 
lessons,  and  I  will  be  your  teacher." 

"  It  is  a  bargain/'  said  Angus,  so  joyously  that  his  voice  did  not  sound  to  him 
like  his  own  at  all ;  and  he  took  her  hand  in  his  in  sii^n  of  good-fellowship. 

But  these  bargains,  though  made  in  perfect  good  i.iuh.  do  not  always  turn  out 
as  intended,  and  love  has  a  way  of  repla<  inj;  friendship  wlu  n  hot  blood  runs  in 
young  veins,  anfl  before  life  has  killed  the  emotions.  He  meant  no  harm  when 
he  p<jurcd  story  inio  her  ears,  and  when  he  told  lier  of  his  starved  childhood, 
his  crushed  youth,  and  his  repressed  manhood,  but  Ibrbore  all  mention  of  Robina, 
and  of  the  law,  unchangeable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  decreed 
that  she  was  to  belong  to  him.  Marie  never  could  have  understood  the  narrow 
ways  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged — a  sect  that  held  that,  as  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  its  fold,  even  his  heart  must  not  stray — that  in  all  Ciod's  earth 
there  w.is  but  one  woman  for  him,  and  ih  it  was  Robina  (iemmell,  and  that  to 
love  another  uas  to  run  to  meet  the  destruction  that  must  fall  on  those  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers. 

And  yet  when  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Carton  Casiie,  as  she  slipped  down 
the  Seine  "homeward  bound,"  he  was  the  afikinced  husband  of  Marie,  and  his 
word  was  pledged  to  come  back  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  could  set  his  house 
in.  cwder — ^that  Biblical  expression  standing  in  his  mind  for  the  fury  of  the 
"  connexion  "  when  told  that  one  of  their  most  believing  was  about  to  break  one 
of  the  most  binding  of  tlv  ir  unwritten  laws. 

In  their  eyes  all  other  relii^ions  meant  destruction  ;  but  there  was  if  possible  a 
deeiK-r  dejHh  res«m>d  ior  the  Papist,  and  Angus  fancied  lie  could  hear  the 
denunciations  hurled  ai  liini  .uid  the  woman  he  loved.  Then  what  about  Robina  ? 
She  had  about  as  much  heart  as  one  of  the  "chucky  stones"  that  fleck  with 
white  the  barren  fields  of  Renfrewshire,  but  she  would  look  on  his  defection  as 
an  insult,  and  in  the  dearth  of  marriageable  men  belonging  to  the  "  Remnant,"  the 
diances  were  slie  would  "die  a  maid." 

"It's  a  ticklish  business,"  was  the  opinion  of  the  skipper,  as  the  green  shores 
of  Normandy  i^rcw  distant,  and  the  Seine  widened  out  into  tlie  sea.  The  two  men 
were  on  the  bridge,  and  Angus  had  just  "put  the  matter  belore  him.'  1  in  one 
of  the  '  Remnant '  myself,  though  ye  ken  weel  they  think  me  but  a  lukewarm 
member.    I  get  off  on  the  score  of  being  a  sailor-man  who  conna  be  expecktit  to 
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know  right  from  wrong  so  wccl  as  ithcr  folk. ;  and  the  minister  being  but  hum.i.n, 
a  bottle  or  two  o'  fine  French  cognac  has  kept  him  blinder  to  my  foiling?  than  I 
have  any  right  to  expect!  Still  I  know  them  all,  and  I  ken  Kobina's  father 
forbye.    I  don't  hold  to  Papists  myself,  though  it's  wonderful  how  small  all  these 

diversities  of  opeenion  seem  when  one's  in  blue  water.  But  I'm  no  for  tiicir 
doctrines,  and  1  canna  bear  their  manoeuvres  in  their  churches.  But  Marie,  Paj)i>t 
as  she  is,  is  a  guid  girl,  and  guid  as  she's  bonny,  and  the  *  Remnant'  will  have  to 
tackle  mc  before  ihcv  say  a  word  against  her." 

"A  word  against  Marie  I  "  and  the  young  man's  check  Hushed  as  he  re|jeated  the 
words.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Captain :  1  have  given  my  promise  to  her,  and 
I'm  not  going  badk  on  it — ^no !  not  though  all  the  powers  in  hell  were  anayed 
against  me." 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  your  own  way,  and  quite  another  to  be  the  better  for 

getting  it. 

In  spite  of  the  minister's  denunciations,  in  spite  of  Robina's  poor-spirited  tears, 
and  her  father's  "  bounce,"  and  in  spiic  ai  being  looked  on  as  a  traitor  and 
renegade  by  the  "  Remnant,"  Angus  brought  his  papist  wife  from  France  to  Glasgow. 
He  adored  her  as  only  a  man  of  his  temperament  can  adore  a  woman.  He 
worshipped  the  ground  she  trod  on,  and  when  he  was  with  her  he  found  some 
happiness. 

But  it  was  not  in  him  to  change,  and  tlie  impressions  of  a  lifetime  are 
hard  to  efface.  He  Ix-'lieved,  with  the  "  Remnant,"  that  he  had  sinned  almo  ! 
beyond  forgiveness,  and  he  was  man  enough  to  face  the  |K'nnlty.  Ii  was  diffcreiii 
when  he  thought  of  th<'  faic  eif  his  sweet,  laugiUei  ing  Mane,  who  seemed  to 
live  but  to  please  liiin,  who  gave  him  love  and  joy  and  everything  that  made  hie 
worth  having,  and  yet  who  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  dread  future  in  store 
for  her.  She  was  so  facile  that  when  he  asked  her  to  accompany  htm  to  that 
upper  room  iA  which  the  Remnant "  worshipped,  she  went ;  but  the  minister's 
Scotch  accent  made  most  of  what  he  said  a  sialed  liook  to  her,  and  she  missed 
the  point  of  certain  denunciations,  hurled  espe<  ially  at  herself-  denunciations  that 
chilled  the  blood  in  her  husband's  veins  and  fro/e  the  marrow  in  ixia  bones. 

But  she  was  hurt  bv  (he  disUke  thnt  she  insi)ire<l 

"  KverylK>dy  liked  me  at  liome,  she  said  once  to  Angus,  when  they  had  met 
RcMna  in  the  streets,  and  she  had  passed  them  with  averted  gaiee.  *'  We  were 
poor,  my  mother  and  I,  but  every  one  had  a  kind  word  for  us — a  word  and  a  smile. 
But  here  all  your  friends  look  at  me  as  Miss  Robina  did  just  now.  I  don't  mind 
very  much,  for  I  am  with  you,  my  Angus :  I  want  nothing  more  in  this  world — 
only  to  be  near  you,  always  at  your  side.  But  if  you  weren't  here  it  would  make 
me  very  unhappy." 

And  I  have  brought  you  to  this,"  he  answered  miserably.  He  felt  these 
slights  terribly,  and  brouiled  over  them  day  and  night.  His  one  hojx'  was 
that,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  his  little  Marie  might  follow  him  along  the  narrow 
path  that  he  firmly  believed  was  the  onl\'  road  to  heaven.  Perhaps  her  love  for 
him  would  lead  her  Zionward;  the  motive  would  not  matter  if  he  could  only  see 
her  safe,  and  to  assure  that  safety  he  would  willingly  die  to-morrow.  Her  swectm 
her  unselfishness,  ami  her  natural  goodness  v  •  lie  had  always  Ixicn  taught,  but 
"filthy  rngs."  Indf  i  d.  (hey  were  snares  and  wile.->.  of  the  devil  to  blind  the  eves 
of  those  wIjo  set  store  b\  iliem.  Oli  I  how  couUl  he  save  her?  Huw  could  he 
snakli  her  from  the  d(M>in  that  awaited  her?  These  questions  had  to  renuin 
unanswered  for  ever,  and  for  this  reason. 
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It  had  been  partiatlarly  law  and  anwhol^oine  winter  wearier,  even  for  Glasgow. 
The  white  mist  that  rose  from  the  river»  and  spread  over  the  town,  had  been 
nearly  suffocating,  and  the  damp  of  die  fog-laden  atmosphere  had  been  too  much 
for  a  great  many  weak  lungs.   The  gr^,  cheerless  streets  were  a  sea  of  mud,  and 

the  pavements  couldn't  dry. 

**  ^^'hat's  the  matter  with  you,  ray  child  ? "  asked  Angus  one  evening,  as  he 
entered  the  sittiii:<-r()r)ni  of  the  little  l1at  \n  which  he  and  Marie,  in  spite  of  her 
gloomy  religic»us  prospects,  had  lived  such  enchanted  hours.  He  knew  there  was 
something  wrong  when  his  key  turning  in  the  lock  had  not  brought  a  rush  of 
ligjtit  feet  into  the  passage.  How  seldom  had  he  been  able  to  take  off  his  muffler 
before  two  young  arms  had  met  round  his  neck !— ^d  as  for  bis  great^coat  he 
could  never  get  its  first  button  undone  lirfurL  the  woman  he  loved  had  flung 
herself  into  his  embrace.  He  had  always  looked  forward  to  these  meetings  as  he 
hurried  along  the  tniserable  streets,  and  mounted  the  four  flights  of  .sleep  stone 
stairs  thai  h  d  hnn  home ;  and  he  knew,  before  his  eyes  lighted  on  his  wife 
crouching  over  the  fire,  that  something  was  wrong. 

**  What's  wrong,  Marie  ?  "  jie  said  again,  anxiously. 

"  Nothii^  An^us,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  hoarse,  raucous  voice ;  and  by  the  light 
of  the  one  gas  jet  that  was  lit,  he  saw  that  her  face  looked  smaller  than  ever, 

and  white,  and  drawn.  "  My  c  best  has  been  hurting  me  a  little,  that's  all — and  I 
feel  so  cold  and  funny,  but  I  will  l>e  all  right  in  the  morning,"  trying  to  smil^ 
and  making  rather  a  poor  thing  of  it. 

"How  (lid  you  get  such  a  eold  ? "  asked  Angus,  his  heart  sinking  already. 

"Oh:  I  don  t  know,'  she  said  indifrerenily.  *' I  went  to  early  rna.ss  at  Si. 
Joseph's  yesterday,  and  I  got  wet  going  there,  and  the  church  was  so  cold. 
I  must  have  aiught  a  chill  then,  I  suppose." 

"Your  church  will  kill  you  body  and  soul  before  you  have  done  with  it,"  said 
Angus  fiercely,  but  under  his  l^reath.  Aloud  he  said,  *'You  must  get  to  bed  at 
once,  my  child,  and  I'll  run  for  the  doctor." 

"Oh!  no,  Angus!  It's  not  necessar\'."  Hut  her  opposition  was  half-hearted, 
and  l>efore  her  husband,  who  had  run  from  one  dorior's  houie  to  anoiher  lili  he 
found  one  at  home,  had  brought  Dr.  Naismith,  she  was  gla<l  enough  to  .see  him. 

But  she  didn't  care  about  anything  very  long,  and  if  Angus  had  any  hope  of 
a  death-bed  repentance  he  was  disappointed.  She  was  off  her  head  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  rambled  on  a  good  deal  about  the  roses  that  she  averred  were 
growing  on  some  sheltered  wall  in  her  mother's  garden  at  Rouen — she  talked 
about  them,  and  a  little  in  French — tried  to  sing  "Au  clair  de  la  lune"  in  a 
weak  little  voice ;  and  once,  just  before  it  afl  ended,  he  heard  something  like  a  prayer, 
but  It  was  the  Virgin  Mary  whom  she  bcsoi4ght  to  pray  for  her  "now  and  in  the 
hour  of  death."* 

That  hour  came  very  soon,  and  when  all  tliat  was  left  of  his  Marie  was 
something  under  a  white  sheet,  that  made  a  very  small  mound  on  the  large  bed 
on  which  she  died,  Angus  was  as  nearly  mad  as  a  man  could  be — mad,  not  as 
the  word  is  sometimes  used,  but  with  a  brain  turned  with  sorrow,  and  possessed 
of  one  fixed  idea  that  blotted  out  every  other  thought  and  sensation. 

She  had  left  him  for  ever— she,  who  had  never  wanted  to  be  away  from  his 
side,  who  was  only  happy  when  close  to  him — and  where  was  she  now  ?  That 
question  rang  in  his  ears,  and  made  him  deaf  to  ever\'  other  con.sideratioti.  It  was 
not  his  own  loss  that  distracted  him — he  was  a  man,  and  could  and  must  be.ir 
anything — it  was  of  her  only  that  he  thought. 

He  meant  to  keep  away  from  the  minister,  but  the  day  came  when  that  was 
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no  Iong<  r  |K)ssible.  He  was  bound  to  know  the  worst ;  he  must  hear  from  the 
mouth  of  the  man  whom  he  believed  in  as  infallible,  if  there  was  a  lay  of  hope 
for  Marie. 

"She  was  so  young,  minister,"  he  pleaded,  and  great  drops  stood  on  his 
forefioatl ;  "  she  was  no  just  to  say  at  countable.  It  wasn't  like  as  if  she  had  been 
o!ie  of  us,  and  liad  rejerti»(!  the  means  f>f  grace.  She  had  been  taught  differentlji, 
and  wlio  arc  we  that  wt-  should  condemn  her?'* 

"That's*  an  Lrastuin  doctrine,  that'll  no  hold  water,"  said  the  minister  with 
severity;  and  he  was  so  busy  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  concordance  that 
he  did  not  see  a  curious  red  light  in  the  eyes  of  his  questioner.  *^If  there  are 
babes  in  helt,  why  not  she,  who  canna  say  in  her  own  defence  that  she  never 
had  a  chance  ?  Na,  na,  Angus,  my  man,  I  am  grieved  for  you,  for  your  burden 
is  heavy  indeed,  but  it  would  be  lying  iK-fore  our  Maker  to  give  you  any  falst' 
hopes.  I  canna  say  '  Pe.uv,  |>eace,'  when  there  is  no  peace.  Do  yon  mind  when 
yon  came  to  nic,  lui,  alu  r  that  ill-faured  journey  of  yours  to  France?  Do  you 
miud  lay  opposuion  when  yuu  told  me  you  were  about  to  take  to  wife  one  who 
waii  not  of  the  fold?    V'c  liave  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirl wuid. 

"  But  my  wife — ^my  wife-~"  and  the  speaker's  voice  sounded  so  strained  and 
harsh  that  the  old  man  might  well  have  been  frightened;  but  with  a  mind  filled 
with  the  terrors  of  the  law  he  was  above  human  fear. 

"  \jA  us  look  lo  ourselves,**  he  said  gloomily,  "  and  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure." 

Then  the  revolt  ramc.  and  railings  and  blasphemies  burst  from  the  mouth  of 
the  man  who  could  not  disiielieve.  "She  shall  not  suffer  alone,  nn  puir  lamb  — 
my  election  shall  not  s.ive  me.  It  Stands  to  reason  she  must  not  burn  lor  ever 
and  ever  alone.    I  will  go  to  her.** 

Whisht,  whibht,  Angus!*'  and  the  minister  tried  to  undo  his  own  woik. 
"You're  saved— that's  the  one  thing  needful.   Ye  canna  part  wi'  your  birthright" 

"Cannot  one  of  the  elect  be  damned?"  asked  Angus,  as  if  he  demanded  a 
concession. 

"  Hardly,  hardly."  said  the  minister  soothingly.    "  The  Lord  will  know  his  own 
in  the  Great  Day,  and  the  '  Remnant '  necdna  fear." 

No  one  saw  Angus  for  ilie  next  few  days ;  his  seal  in  church  was  empty,  he 
was  never  to  be  met  in  the  street,  and  **Tods"  might  sink  or  swim  for  all 
he  cared. 

But  he  was  much  on  the  minister's  mind.  The  latter  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  hopeless  faith,  but  in  spite  of  that,  there  was  >oniething  human  about  him, 

and  the  despair  of  his  faithful  follower  had  wrung  his  heart. 

He  was  in  his  study  late  one  evcnini^.  writini^  notes  for  his  next  Sabhnfh 
sermon,  and,  strange  to  say,  found  hnnsclf  "  leaning;  to  mercy's  side  "  as  he  wrult. 
"  What's  come  over  me  ?  I  must  be  faithful.  I  must  play  the  man."  .\nd 
he  lay  down  his  pen,  and  paced  up  and  (k»wn  the  small  room,  from  whose  walls 
grim  pictures  of  John  Knox  and  Calvin  scowled  as  if  they  blamed  him  for  bis 
weakness. 

The  hum  of  Glasgow  did  not  strike  on  ears  that  had  heard  it  for  so  long, 

and  the  silence  was  oppressive. 

Btn  was  it  so  very  silent,  after  all  ?  Was  there  not  some  unwonted  movement 
about  tin-  housr    fo  ii^ieps  that,  though  cautious,  x^cre  not  entirely  muftled? 

His  elderly  housekeeper  must  have  been  in  bed  for  hours,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  one  else  in  the  downstairs  regions. 
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The  minister,  old  as 

He  was,  was  no  coward ; 

a.nd  taking  the  lamp  in 

one  hand  he  opened  the 

door,   and  went  to  the 

top  of  the  kitchen  stairs 

to  listen.   Yes!  there  was 

certainly  some  one  there, 

and  a  light  in  the  passage 

below  ;  and  he  distinctly 

hoard   the   sound   of  a 

door  being  forced  open. 

With  noiseless  foot- 
steps, in  his  felt  slippers, 
he  stole  carefully  down, 

and  on  the  last  step  he 
stood  aghast,  so  unex- 
pected was  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes. 

The  thief  in  the  night 
was  no  other  than  Angus 
Campbell  -  Angus,  who 
liad  just  forced  open  the 
strong  door  of  the  cup- 
l)oard  in  the  wall  in 
which  was  kept  the  old 
silver  cup  from  whose 
Ijattered  rim  the  "  Rem- 
nant "  had  received  the 
Sacrament  for  genera- 
tions. Angus  had  it  in 
his  hand,  and  as  the 
minister  w^atched  him  he 
began  to  button  it  inside  his  coat ;  he  looked  flushed  and  strange,  and  his  eyes 
were  strained  and  wild. 

Even  if  the  minister  had  not  been  made  of  the  stern  stuff"  he  was,  this  deed 
of  .sacrilege  would  have  given  him  a  strength  not  his  own.  As  it  was,  he  never 
for  a  moment  reflected  that  an  old  man  is  no  match  for  a  young  one,  csptx  ially 
when  the  latter  is  armed  wiih  a  murderous- looking  weapon  that  might  be  used 
for  other  purposes  than  breaking  locks  and  smashing  stout  wooden  panels. 

"  Angus  !  "  he  said  solemnly ;  but  if  he  expected  to  startle  or  rout  the  thief,  he 
was  much  mistaken. 

Angus  looked  round  at  him  indiflerently  ;  and  now  the  minister  saw  how  dilated 
were  his  eyeballs,  and  how  strangely  his  mouth  worked. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Angus  ?  Shame  on  you  !  shame  on  you  !  Put  down 
the  Cup." 

"  Will  this  damn  me?  "  said  Angus,  as  if  he  was  asking  a  simple  question.  "  I'm 
a  thief,  as  you  see.    I  am  stealing  from  the  Church.    Isna  that  a  deadly  sin?" 

The  old  man  believed  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a  madman,  but  he  felt  no  fear. 

"  Angus,  my  man,  I  must  have  that,"  and  with  rare  gentleness  he  took  the  Cup 
from  his  breast,  and  put  it  back  on  the  shelf  on  which  it  had  stood  for  fifty  years. 


"He  looked  flushed  and  strange,  and  hia  eyes  were  strained  and  wild.' 
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Angus  did  nui  sccin  to  mind.  "You'll  send  mc  to  hcli  for  this,  Minislcr,  ^'l. 
)  c  no  ?  "  lie  asked  eagerly. 

"  No,  AngtiSt  no  I "  was  the  answer :  *'  you're  no  )  ourself  to-night,  my  puir  bd 
and  the  Almighty  11  no  punish  you  for  what  is  no  iault  o'  yours.  Forbye 
ye're  one  o'  the  elect  (the  Minister  had  never  owned  as  much  to  any  man  to 
his  face  before),  and  He  will  not  lose  one  o'  His  ain.  Ye  canna  forfeit  your  sure 
salvation." 

"  And  my  wife  must  suflVt    alone  for  ever — T  will  never  l>e  able    to  win  ii 
her,"  said  Angus,  more  to  hun>clt  than  to  the  miniMlcr :   '  1  am  to    loolv  do^i 
from  the  skies,  and  hear  her  begging  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  her   tongue— 1 
am  never  to  be  near  her  again.    Is  nothing  counted  sin  to  the  Elect  ? "  he  asked 
cunningly. 

**  We  canna  limit  His  goodness  to  us,"  said  the  minister,  soothmgly — he  realised 
that  his  disei|>Ie's  brain  was  turned,  and  all  that  he  coukl  do  now  was  to  try  to 
calm  him—"  we  must  trust  in  His  mercy  to  us  poor  sinners." 

It  had  never  been  th-  minister's  way  to  preach  mercy;  it  was  hard  that  »l 

was  now  going  to  cost  him  his  life. 

"  But  to  lift  your  hand  to  another — to  send  a  fcUow-crcaturc  lo  his  last  accoup.t 
—there  could  be  no  mercy  shown  to  a  murderer  ?  "  And  Angus  pleaded  as  tf  hi* 
life  depended  on  it. 

"Aye,  aye,  that*s  true,**  said  the  minister  sorrowfully,  as  if  forced  to  adnut  the 

strength  of  that  argument;  "for  in  killing  a  man's  body  you  may  be  killing  his 
soul  also.    The  murderer  canna  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  .\ngus  Kajn  suddenly  like  a  madman 
upon  the  old  man.  **  Then  die  1 "  he  shrieked,  beating"  down  the  minister  wuh 
supLrluiman  force  to  the  floor. 

iliere  was  but  one  way  to  meet  his  love  agaui,  and  the  minister  had  shown 
him  the  road. 

When  Angus  Campbell  was  tried  for  murder,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  accepted;  and  yet  the  judge,  who  was  a  wise  man,  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  was  the  proper  verdict 

C  FaIRLIE  CtJNINCHAME. 


OUTRE  MORT. 

YOU  came  to  me  in  visions  of  the  night, 
Vonr  p:x]r  lirrnv  bound  by  a  bright  ring  of  flame, 
Ail  high,  and  unapproiichable,  and  white, 

You  came. 

I  rose  and  called  you  by  your  dearest  name  :— 

"  fell  me,"  I  said,  '*  how  1,^0  the  hrntr's  fli^lit 

In  lliat  far  land  ?    Do  men  strive  there  for  Fame 

"  And  Love  ?  '*    Then  I  lost  sense  and  sight : 

You  l>ent  to  me  I    Your  kisses  were  the  same 
As  when  long  since  to  be  my  life's  de!i;^'ht 

Y'ou  came. 

Marie  Van  Vorst. 
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OWADAVS,  when  "the  Payreuth 
lea  "  dominates  the  opera,  most 
jK'ople,  perha|)s,  go  to  Covent 
(larden  rather  to  hear  the 
music  tlian  to  listen  to  the 
prima-donna.  Hut  it  was 
not  always  so  ;  and  some  of 
us  may  not  be  averse  from 
a  glance  back  to  the  lii;ht- 
hearted  past,  when  Wagner 
had  not  yet  metamorphosed 
the  opera  from  a  pleasurable 
excitement  into  an  act  of 
artistic  worship. 

Some  fK'ople  may  Ix;  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  first 
primadonna  appeared  in 
England  during  the  ('romwcU 
regime.  This  was  a  Mrs. 
Coleman,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  The  Siec;e  of  Rhodes 
at  Sir  W.  Davenant's  theatre 
at  the  back  of  Rutland 
House,  which  was  at  the 
Ujiper  end  of  Aldcrsgate 
Street.  The  Protector,  it 
appears,  was  fond  of  music, 
and  while  he  forbade  the  acting  of  stage  plays,  licensed  this  kind  of  performances 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  an  unknown  tongue !  An  opera  at  this  period 
was  defined  as  "  a  representation  by  the  art  of  jx;rspective  in  scenes,  and  the  story 
sung  in  recitative  verse." 

Mrs,  Coleman,  however,  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  name  ;  Nell  Gwynne,  who 
charmed  the  Merry  Monarch  some  years  later  by  her  singing  of  "  My  lodging  is 
on  the  cold  ground,"  is  at  any  rate  a  i>ersonality  with  whom  we  are  accjuainted. 
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Elganor  Quiynn. 
(Sir  Pt/tr  Ltly.) 
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In  the  year  of 
Purccll's  death 
(i6y5)  Margherita 
dc  l  Epinc  first  sang 
Italian  airs  in  Kng- 
land  ;  but  her  rival 
"Mrs."  Tofts  was 
the  prima-donna  in 
Clayton's  Arstnoe^ 
an  attempt  at  Italian 
music  with  an  Kng- 
lish  libretto,  which 
was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  ten 
years  later.  These 
two  were  the  hero- 
ines of  the  first  of 
the  many  oj^jeratic 
feuds  which  liave 
raged  in  England. 
It  culminated  on  a 
certain  night  in 
January  1704,  when 
the  Italian  was  not 
only  hissed  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  jx'lted 
with  oranges  l)y  one 
Ann  Banvick,  who, 
on  being  arrested, 
turned   out   to  l>c 

Tofts*  servant.  Tofts  apologised  to  Rich  the  manager,  assuring  him  the  pelting 
was  not  done  with  her  privity,  that  she  abhorred  such  practices,  and  hoped  that 
Barwick  would  be  punished  as  she  deser\ed. 

Margherita  was  known  as  *'  Grelx-r's  Peg,"  from  the  name  of  her  music  master. 
She  stoj>pcd  in  P^ngland  more  than  thirty  years,  saved  ^10,000,  married  Dr. 
Pepusch  (who  called  her  Hecate),  and  "  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  style  of  elegancy 
which  until  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  l)een  a  stranger  to." 

Margherita  and  Tofts  sang  together  in  Pyrrhtis  and  Demetrius,  which  ran  no 
less  than  tiiirty  nigiUs  in  1709.  At  this  point  the  Englishwoman's  brain  gave  way; 
she  imagined  herself  the  queens  and  princesses  she  had  personated  on  the  stage. 
On  her  partial  recovery  she  married  and  retired  to  Venice,  after  a  career  of  only 
six  years.  Both  she  and  Margherita  have  Ixien  immortalised  by  Swift  in  epigrams, 
which  are  not,  however,  complimentary. 

Anastasia  Robinson,  a  contralto,  succeeded  to  the  place  of  prima  donna.  Her 
*'  Clriselda "  in  Buononcini's  o|)era  Htscinated  that  extraordinary  jx-rson,  I^rd 
Peterborough,  who  married,  but  did  not  at  know  ledge  her  for  eleven  years.  One 
night,  however,  he  caned  Senesino,  the  great  male  soprano,  for  taking  lilierties  with 
her.  During  the  height  of  her  ten  years'  ascendency  (1714-24)  she  received  a 
salary  of  ;^iooo,  besides  benefits  and  presents.  She  appeared  in  some  of  Handel's 
early  operas. 

I-avinia  Fenton,  who  made  her  name  as  "Polly"  in  the  Bef^ars  Opera  (1728), 
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is  credited  with  the  possession  of  wit,  good  sense,  "and  a  just  taste  in  polite 
literature."  She  had  a  i)odyguard  of  nobles  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  (a  married  man)  ran  off  with  her,  and  secured  to  her  by  settlement  ^400 
a  year  during  pleasure,  and  upon  disagreement  ^200  more.  Once  when  they 
had  a  quarrel  the  prima-donna  is  said  to  have  averted  a  ruj)ture  by  apjXiaring  in 
costume  as  Polly "  and  singing  to  her  admirer,  *'  O  what  pain  it  is  to  part." 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  the  Duke  married  her. 

J  he  second  great  operatic  feud  in  Englantl  was  that  between  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina,  who  for  a  time  ser\'ed  together  under  Handel.  The  great  composer 
brought  over  the  latter  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  former,  whose  temper  he  had 
once  had  to  quell  by  a  threat  to  throw  her  out  of  window.  They  had  made 
their  d^but  together  at  Venice  in  17 19.  Faustina  was  beautiful  and  tractable,  and 
most  of  the  men  were  on  her  side.  The  Cuzzoni  party,  strong  in  ladies,  was  led 
by  Lady  Pembroke.  In  the  season  of  1725  the  crown  silk  embroidered  with 
silver  which  had  been  worn  by  Cuzzoni  in  Rodelinda  l>ecame  the  universal  fashion. 
The  farce  of  The  Contretemps,  or  Rival  Queens,  shows  Handel  leaving  the  two  to 
fight  it  out ;  but  he  is  ultimately  oljliged  to  get  rid  of  Cuzzoni  by  offering  her  a 
guinea  less  salary  than  her  opponent.  Some  years  later  she  returned  and  took 
service  with  Porpora,  his  rival. 

After  leaving   England  she  went  to  Holland,  where  she  was  imprisoned  for 
debt,   but  allowed  to  go  out 
and   sing  in  the  evening.  On 

her  lilxjration  she  returned  to 

Italy,   where,   having  lost  her 

voice,   she  ended  by  making 

buttons  at  liologna. 

Faustina  married  the  com- 
poser Hasse  and  sang  for  him 

at   the   Dresden  Opera-house 

(the    first    at    this   period  in 

Euroix;),  which  she  conductetl 

for  Augustus  the  Strong. 

She  was  finally  superseded 

by  Mingotti,  a  pupil  of  Por])ora, 

who  had  begun  life  as  a  servant 

in  a  convent.     In   1754  she 

came  to  England  and  revived 

Italian  opera.     She  went  into 

management  herself,  but  had 

to  retire  discomfited.  Another 

pupil   of    Porpora,   the  great 

Gabriella,    called    the  "little 

cook  (from  her  father's  pro- 
fession), was  very  much  afraid 

of    English    ferocity,    and    did  Laoinia  Fenton.  a/terwards  Duchess  of  Bolton. 

not  appear  in  London  till  i»ast  (A/i,r  Hogarth j 

her  prime.      Mara,    the  tirst 

great  German  prima-donna,  was  discovered  in  England,  where  she  sang  in  the 
streets,  but  only  reapfx,*ared  in  London  in  her  old  age. 

Hanti,  Mrs.  Billington,  and  Grassini,  were  the  three  prime-donne  of  the  next 
period.    Banti  was  encored  thrice  nightly  in  Glucks  Alceste  \  Billington  was  the 
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first  who  sanj^  in  an  oix.ra  by  Mozart  in  this  country.  There  was  a  singular 
absence  of  je;ilousy  among  these  vocalists,  who  several  limes  appeared  together 
without  friction.  When  the  last  two  retired,  in  1806,  they  were  succeeded  by 
Catalani,  who  made  a  great  hit  as  "  Susanna  "  in  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Fit^anf. 

As  a  child  in  a  Roman  convent  she  had  been  piohibited  from  singing,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  sisters.  She  made  ^50,000  in  (ireat  Britain,  and 
in  the  tour  of  Europe  which  she  undcrto<jk  subsccjuently,  received  presents  from 
the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  .\ustria,  and  Russia.  .\l  St.  Petersburg  she  had  an 
audience  of  five  thousand  people.  She  sang  in  oratorio  as  well  as  o[)era,  sometimes 
underuking  tenor  and  bass  songs  and  |uss;iges  written  for  the  flute  or  violin.  In 

order  to  keep  her  first  engagement 
in  London  she  had  to  emljark 
secretly  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  as 
Napoleon  had  informed  her  that 
her  talents  would  not  l>e  appreci- 
ated in  England,  and  had  engaged 
her  to  remain  in  Paris  at  a  salar)- 
of  100,000  francs.  Her  last  public 
ap|^>earance  took  place  at  Dublin, 
in  i8?8. 

Real  acting  was  introduced  into 
opera  by  Madame  Pasta.  After  her 
success  in  Sfitiiratnidf,  in  1824,  she 
received  14,000  for  a  season. 
Four  years  later  she  sang  the  |>art 
of  "  Othello  "  to  Sontag's  "  Desde- 
mona,"  when  her  acting  is  said  to 
have  been  terrific.  She  made  a 
great  sensation  by  her  impersona- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart  in  a  now  for- 
gotten work. 

She  won  for  Donizetti  and  Bellini 
their  first  great    successes,  and  in 
1832  created  the  jxirt  of  "Norma." 
Moscheles  compared  the  evolution 
of  her  voice  on  the  stage  to  the  sun  breaking  from  the  clouds.    She  retired  in 
her  old  age  to  a  villa  on  Lake  Como,  having  survived  the  loss  not  only  of  her 
voice,  but  of  her  fortune. 

ALdibran,  Clrisi,  and  Sontag  were  the  last  of  the  priinedonne  of  the  old 
school. 

Malibran  was  the  daughter  of  the  tenor  (iarcia,  the  original  "  Almaviva "  in 
the  Barber  of  Seville.  W  lien  the  neighbours  heard  shrieks  coming  from  their 
house  in  Paris,  they  were  told  it  was  only  Garcia  teaching  his  daughters  to  sing. 
At  seventeen  she  was  married  to  an  old  merchant  of  Iwd  character,  who  soon 
became  bankrupt;  she  then  married  a  Belgian  violinist,  I)e  Beriot,  but  was  never 
known  by  his  name. 

Her  chief  characteristics  were  energy'  and  vivacity,  and  she  was  exceedingly 
amiable  withal.  Her  favourite  i)arts  were  Bellini's  "  Norma,"  "  .Amina,"  and 
"  Romeo,"  and  she  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  finale  of  Balfe  s  Maid  oj 
Artois.  She  knew  every  note  of  Don  GiiK'auni  by  heart.  She  was  a  good 
horsewoman  and  swimmer,  and  could  paint  pass;ibly  well  in  water  colours.  She 
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died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  Manchester  Festival  of  1836,  from  the  effects 
of  a  horse  accident  and  (probably)  the  bleeding  of  her  doctors.  De  Bdriot  and 
his  doctor  for  some  strange  reason  went  off  and  left  her  to  be  buried  by  the 
Alanchester  jjeople. 

Giulia  Grisi,  though  an  Italian  by  birth,  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
Kngland.  In  her  youth  she  sang  with  Pasta  in  iVorma  at  Milan,  but  suddenly 
threw  up  the  engagement  ;  and  never  again  appeared  before  an  audience  of  her 
countrymen. 

She  went  to  Paris,  where  her  elder  sister  Giuditta  was  taking  leading  parts 
at  the  Tht^itre  des  Italiens.  Giulia  made  a  great  hit  in  Stmiramide  (in  spite  of 
its  l>eing  the  13th  of  the  month),  and  afterwards  s;ing  with  Rubini,  Tamburini 
and  Lablache  in  the  Puritani. 

In  1845  Heine  heard  her  in  Don  PasquaU.  Giulia  Grisi  made  her  d^but  in 
England  at  Her  Majesty's  in  1834,  and  continued  to  appear  in  Ix)ndon  during 
every  year, 
one  only 
e  X  cepted, 
until  i86r. 
'I'hree  years 
after  her 
arrival 
Alario  was 
sent  for  from 


V 


a  r  IS 


by 


Lumley,and 
on  June  6th, 
1 839,  he  and 
Grisi  sang 
together  for 
the  first 
time  as 
"  Gennaro  " 
and     "  Lu- 
crezia  Bor- 
gia." They 
were  mar- 
r  i  e  d  in 
1844,  and 
became  a 
most  de- 
voted couple 
—  their 
happy  mar- 
riage being 
a  great 
rarity  in  the 
annals  of 
artists. 

The 
tenor,  by 
the  way. 
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was  a  descendant  of  Alex- 
ander VL,  the  Borgian  Pope. 
The  son  of  General  Stcphano 
di  Candia,  (iovernor  of  Nice, 
he  left  Italy  under  a  jwlilical 
cloud  (escaping  in  a  fishing 
smack  from  Genoa),  and, 
like  Grisi,  took  refuge  in 
Paris.  He  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Sardinian  army,  and 
he  now  tried  in  vain  to  enter 
the  English  senice.  But 
Wellington's  promises  came  to 
nothing ;  and  having  met 
Meyerljeer  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  given  singing 
lessons  and  a  jiart  in  Robert 
U-  Diiiblc.  He  met  with  some 
success  in  the  French  capital, 
though  his  Italian  accent  was 
always  against  him.  Hut  he 
had  a  magnificent  tenor  voice  ; 
and  the  story  is  told  that  one 
/  .         -    (      day,    when     in    a  Parisian 

:  drawing-room  he  was  singing 

a  passionate  love  song,  the  hurden  of  which  was  expressed  in  the  words,  "  .Ah, 
viens  au  bois  1 "  a  youtig  lady  rose  from  her  place  and  walked  towards  him, 
exclaiming,  "Je  vicns." 

Grisi  and  Mario  won  great  musical  successes  in  Italian  works,  and  as  greit 
dramatic  triumphs  in  Meyerbeer's 
operas.  The  i)rima-donna  did  a 
great  deal  for  her  husband's  dramatic 
education,  and  was  his  sternest  critic. 
It  often  happened  that  when  he  had 
been  deafened  by  the  applause  of 
the  audience,  Mario  failed  to  receive 
from  Grisi  her  "  Tu  l  a  tres  bien 
fait."  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  nearly  as  great  an  actor 
as  she  an  actress  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  entirely  rewritten  his  jxirt 
in  Gounod's  Faust,  on  acc  ount  of 
his  dissatisfaction  with  its  dramatic 
character. 

Mario  was  very  particular*  as  to 
his  costume  ;  cotton  velvet  affected 
his  ner\'es.  He  wore  very  high  heels 
on  the  stage,  his  boots  for  some 
time  having  metal  sidesprings.  The 
Paris  l>oot-maker  ultimately,  how- 
ever, hit  upon  india-rubber. 
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His  jewels  he  always  gave  to  his  wife,  from  the  proceeds  of  whose  jewel-case  a 
house   in  the  Rue  des  Bassins  in  Paris  was  built.    He  was  an  inveterate  smoker, 
having  been  seen  to  take  a  sponge  liath  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  (irisi 
acted  as  business  manager  for  both,  Mario  being  generally  immersed  in  clay  modelling 
or  antiquarian  reading.     Grisi  practised  only  half  an  hour  a  day  ;  Mario  contented 
himself  with  exercising  his  voice  for  ten  minutes  immediately  befc/re  his  appearance 
on  the  stage.    Hoth  were  nervous  till  after  the  first  act.    Neither  knew  much  of 
musical  theory.    They  learnt  their  jurts  by  heart,  being  very  careful  first  to  make 
themselves  completely  master  of  the  full  significance  of  the  words.    They  were  both 
highly  superstitious.  The  number  thirteen  must  not  be  mentioned  Ixjfore  them.  Mario 
even  effaced  it  from  doors,  that  his  wife  might  not  see  it.    Grisi  was  five  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  with  raven- 
black  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
pale  complexion  ;  she  never 
used  i>aint.     England  was 
her    pays    de   pr(diUclion ; 
and  she  lived  successively 
at    Fulham,   l*utney,  Clap- 
ham  Park,  Turnham  Green, 
and  Streatham.     She  died 
in   1869;    Mario  sang  for 
the  last  time  in  Lax  Fitvoritn, 
two  years  later,  being  then 
over  sixty. 

The  greatest  of  German 
pri ma-donnas  was  .Sontag, 
the  daughter  of  an  actor 
and  actress  of  Coblentz. 
A  fortune-teller  predicted 
great  things  for  her,  and 
she  Ijegan  to  fulfil  them  by 
playing  and  singing  at  the 
age  of  seven.  No  great 
singer  except  Jenny  Lind 
ever  created  such  a  furore  ; 
she  was  appreciated  by  the 
critics  as  well  as  admired 
by  the  crowd.  At  Herlin 
she  had  a  Sontag  Guard ; 
sonnets  written  in  her  honour  on  white  satin  were  fluttered  to  her  upon  the 
stage;  while  the  crowd  outside  strewed  with  flowers  the  road  to  her  hotel. 
Torchlight  processions  and  serenades  followed.  .\\.  Paris  she  was  not  eclipsed 
by  Pasta  or  .Malibran  ;  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  she  delighted  Goethe 
with  her  singing.  At  Frankfort  her  landlord  refused  to  take  fuymcnt  from 
her — a  far-sighted  policy  which  did  him  no  harm.  Sontag's  great  charm  was 
her  naturalness,  which,  added  to  her  personal  beauty,  made  her  irresistible. 
When  in  1828  she  apjKared  in  Eondon  she  was  introduced  by  the  P>cnch 
Ambassador  to  the  best  London  society,  and  was  spared  the  degradation  of  the 
silken  cord,  which  at  that  time  sejxirated  artists  from  the  general  company  in 
great  houses.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  accorded  her  the  then  unprecedented 
honour  of  dancing  with  her  at  his  private  lull  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  eager 
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to  give  her  iiiformalion  as  to  her  Higliland  plaid  for  the  Donna  del  Logo  (I^dy 
of  the  Lake).  Kven  iK-fore  her  marriage  with  Count  Rossi,  Sardinian  Ambassador 
at  Frankfort,  Sontag  liad  been  ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  After  her 
marriage  she  ceased  to  perform  publicly  ;  but  when  Rossi  lost  his  fortune, 
owing  to  the  disasters  of  his  country,  she  returned  to  the  stage.  In  1848  she  was 
seen  again  in  London  in  Linda  di  Chamouni^  though  Jenny  Lind  had  now 
arisen;  in  1850  she  conquered  French  incredulity;  four  years  later  she  was  the 
first  prima-donna  to  go  to  America.    She  died  of  cholera  in  Mexico. 

Jenny  Lind,  when  a  little  girl,  was  heard  by  the  maid  of  Mademoiselle 
Lundberg,  a  Stockholm  opera  dancer,  singing  to  her  cat.  After  several  failures 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  School  of  Music,  she  at  last  succeeded.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  her  high  notes  seemed  about  to  fail,  and  she  devoted  herself  for  a  time 
to  the  piano  and  the  study  of  harmony.  At  length,  having  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  in  Robert  U  Diahle,  she  obtained  a  regular  engagement.  "Agatha" 
in  Der  Freischutz  was  her  first  part.    In    1840  she  came  to  Paris,  and  took 

lessons 
from 
Manuel 
Garcia  ;  but 
though  she 
attra  c  ted 
the  atten- 
t  i  o  n  of 
Meyerbeer 
in  Paris,  it 
was  at  Hcr- 
1  i  n  and 
Vienna  in 
Norma  that 
she  made 
her  name 
in  the 
operatic 
world.  She 
made  her 
dt?but  in 
lA)ndon  on 
M  a  y  4th, 
1847,  as 
"  Alice  "  in 
Robert  the 
Dail.  She 
also  imix^r- 
s  o  n  a  t  e  d 
"Norma/' 
**  Amina," 
and  "Su- 
s  a  n  n  a  " 
{^Xozze  di 

Sontag.  Figaro). 
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sHe  was  heard  as  "Lucia,"  and  in  the  Puritani ',  and  a  provincial  tour  brought  her 
10,000,     A  contemporary  critic  described  her  as  "neither  handsome  nor  plain, 
neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  but  something  that  hovers  about  the  abstract  qualities  of 
ever) thing."    She  was  fair,  blue- 
eyed,  and  well-proportioned,  but 
had   no  striking  feature.  Her 
short  operatic  career  in  England 
closed  on  May  8th,  1849,  ^^''^b 
the  part  in  which  her  d«?biit  had 
been  made.     She  next  went  to 
America  with   Barnum  as  imi)re- 
sario.      The  tour  was  of  equal 
advantage  to  singer  and  manager  ; 
and  Jenny  Lind  cleared  ^^35,000 
for  le-ss  than  a  hundred  concerts. 

Barnum  admitted  that  he 
speculated  on  her  popular  per- 
sonality as  much  as  upon  her 
artistic  gifts,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  tour  re- 
vised the  original  contract,  altering 
it  in  her  favour. 

Jenny  Lind's  reception  in 
America  was  rapturous.  On 
the  night  after  her  arrival  at 
New  York  she  was  serenaded  at 
her  hotel  at  i  a.m.  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  musicians  and  seven  *ienny  Und. 

hundred   memliers   of   the    fire  y-^'^ 
brigade  ;  whilst  a  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  people  waited  outside  the  Irving  House. 
Tickets  for  admission  to  the  first  performance  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  were  printed  in  the  |xipers.    One  of  them,  a  hatter  named 
Genin,  paid  $225  for  a  stall,  and  obtained  a  valuable  advertisement. 

In  June  185 1  she  terminated  her  contract  with  Barnum,  and  married 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  pianist  whom  she  had  first  met  on  the  Continent  two  years 
Ix-'fore,  and  who  afterwards  aetompanied  her  in  America.  After  the  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  Boston,  MassacluLsetts,  in  Februar)'  1852,  Jenny  Lind  and 
her  huslxind  lived  for  two  or  three  years  at  Dresden.  In  deference  to  his  wishes 
she  alxindoned  her  operatic  career,  but  in  the  season  of  1856  7  was  heard  in 
oratorio  at  Exeter  Hall.  After  this  she  only  occasionally  appeared  in  public ;  and 
in  her  last  years  lived  in  retirement  at  Malvern,  where  she  died  in  November  1887. 

Jenny  Lind  was  the  most  brilliant  of  sopranos,  her  voice  ranging  over  two 
octaves  and  a  sixth.  But  her  strength  was  hardly  eciual  to  her  ambition  ;  and  in 
opera  it  was  remarked  of  her  by  the  competent,  if  churlish  critic,  Chorley,  that 
she  had  only  four  parts.  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  she  excited  surpassed  in 
intensity  the  Catalani  and  Sontag  fevers,  and  even  the  furore  over  Paganini. 

When  fulfilling  engagements  she  always  refused  invitations  to  dinners  and 
evening  parties  with  artistic  conscientiousness.  One  evening  at  Vienna  she  had 
been  encored  in  La  Sonnamhula,  but  felt  so  anxious  lest  she  should  fail  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  that  she  was  fain  to  appear  before  the  curtain  and  beg  *'  five 
minutes  for  a  glass  of  lemonade  !  " 
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This,  if  uniisiul.  wn^  nothing;  to  tlu-  hn  ac  h  of  etiquette  commuted  by  the 
prim.i-donmi  wlicti  .she  called  in  j>cr.sun  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and,  insisting  on 
seeing  the  Queen,  apologised  for  not  obeying  a  command  to  sing  before  her  on 
account  of  the  terms  of  her  contract  with  Lumley. 

Among  other  prima-donnas  of  the  present  century,  Madame  Bosio,  the  ideal 
"Zerlina,"  the  »*Gilda**  of  Rigoleito,  the  only  "Violetta"  of  the  Traviata,  could 
not  read  music ;  while  Uma  de  Murska,  the  heroine  of  the  Joying  DuUhmat^  had 
so  powerful  a  note  memory,  as  to  be  able  to  roaster  her  part  by  reading  it  over 
in  bed. 

If  there  is  any  hick  in  numlKrs,  Chrl^t^u•  Nilsson  should  have  had  her  hhare, 
having  been  the  seventh  child  of  a  seventh  ciiild. 

Nihson,  Plitti,  and  Lucca  were  all  bom  in  the  year  1843.  Patti's  mother  was 
singing  in  Nffrma  on  the  actual  night  of  her  birth. 

Titiens,  the  Hungarian  diw  (who  was  bom  at  Hambuig  of  Hungarian  parents), 
was  the  first  "Ortnid"  in  an  English  Lahtngriu,  Nilsson  taking  the  part  of 
"Elsa,"  the  heroine. 

U.  Lb  Grys  Norcate. 


CONCLUSIVE. 


is  it  a  Queen  you*d  be, 
Mignotitie,  Sweet? 

Have  me,  a  stern  old  fogey, 
At  your  feet? 

Chut  t    There  are  boys  enough  : 
Won't  they  do  ? 

I  am  too  old,  too  blase^ 
Child,  for  you. 


What  is  it  that  you  hold, 
Clasped  so  tight? 

Paper!    Some  lines!    Some  verses  I 
Bring  the  light ! 

There  !    I  can  read  them  now, 
"Pine"  and  "climb"  .  .  .  . 

Likely  enough,  jHrrhaps — it 
They  would  rhyme. 


Ah  !    What  reproachful  eyes  I 

Tears  appeal. 
Nay,  I  was  wrong— They're  channiug  ! 
See  I  I  kneel  ! 

M.  ].  Mar^all. 
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A  NIGHT  ON   THE  MOOR. 

THE  sun  had  set  in  a  dull  red  glow,  and  twilight  fell  with  odd  swiftness. 
Although  the  sparse  thorns  of  the  moor,  all  inclining  from  west  to  east,  in 
obedience  to  the  prevalent  winds,  were  scarce  tinged  with  the  bright  hues 
of  autumn,  a  few  thin  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  gently.  Lindsay  Warmsworth, 
who  had  rented  the  shooting  from  Squire  Greenleaf,  buttoned  his  coat,  and  finally 
discharging  his  gun,  prepared  to  return  to  the  lodge.  That  afternoon,  since  his 
friends  had  passed  on  to  other  places,  and  a  new  party  was  not  to  arrive  until  the 
following  day,  he  had  been  obliged  to  tramp  alone.  IJarlon,  the  old  keeper,  had 
complained  mysteriously  of  rheumatism  in  his  shaky  knees,  and  after  liegging  him 
on  no  account  to  be  benighted,  had  tottered  homeward  when  they  reached  the 
confines  of  the  park.  The  bag  which  hung  over  Warmsworth's  shoulder  was  heavy 
with  slaughtered  grouse  ;  a  brace  of  woodcock,  too  rare  a  prize  to  be  carried  in 
such  i)lebeian  company,  bulged  in  his  right-hand  pocket. 

This  great  stretch  of  table-land,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Peak  Countr>',  was 
covered  chiefly  with  ling  and  sphagnum.  Here  and  there,  round  beds  of  rushes, 
wet  and  blood-coloured,  disclosed  the  existence  of  treacherous  marsh.  Warmsworth, 
after  passing  a  Druids'  Circle,  found  an  ancient  bridle-path  of  hollowed  slabs,  which 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  surmising  that  it  passed  in  the  direction  of  his 
resting-place,  he  began  to  hurr>',  thankful  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
carefully  j)icking  his  way  over  the  sodden  ground.  As  far  as  he  could  understand, 
he  had  more  than  three  miles  to  cover  before  reaching  comfortable  shelter ;  but 
Ixjing  young  and  hot-blooded,  he  felt  no  tremors,  and,  lifting  a  powerful  voice  in 
a  popular  hunting  song,  he  shaped  the  rhythm  to  the  muffled  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
After  a  while,  however,  so  intense  grew  the  blackness  and  so  heavy  the  snowfall, 
that  he  stopped  short  in  his  elegy  of  "  John  Peel,"  and  with  a  sudden  uneasiness 
drew  out  his  compass,  struck  a  match,  and  strove  to  discover  if  he  were  on  the 
right  track.  A  gust  blew  out  the  light  immediately,  but  not  l>efore  he  had  seen 
that  the  needle  had  fallen  from  its  pivot  ;  without  further  delay  he  continued  to 
proceed,  trusting  to  a  keen  sense  of  locality,  which  he  had  never  known  to  fail. 

After  he  had  proceeded  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  not  yet  reached  the  sloping 
clough  at  whose  lower  end  stood  the  Lodge,  he  found  that  he  had  left  the  path, 
and  was  straying  knee-deep  in  heather,  whose  branches  were  so  tough  that  no 
firing  could  have  been  done  for  years.  The  snow  was  still  falling,  and  the  wind 
rose  in  low  soughs.    He  began,  unwillingly,  to  realise  that  he  was  lost,  and,  in 
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spite  of  Barton's  deprecations,  in  all  probability  must  remain  on  the  moor  until 
daybreak.  Fortunately,  just  as  he  had  resigned  hope  of  finding  any  shelter,  his 
outstretched  left  hand  touched  a  stout  wooden  door,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  widi 
the  latch  he  entered  a  shepherd's  hut,  niud-walled  and  thatched  with  turves.  On 
striking  another  match,  he  discovered,  to  his  great  relief,  that  the  place  was 
waterproof,  and  that,  in  readiness  for  the  winter,  a  h'j'jc  fnir^ot  of  fir-!>oiighs  lay 
in  a  corner,  beside  a  great  stone,  al)<)vc  which  rose  a  jiarrou  i  hinmcy.  To  >cl  light 
to  a  few  twigs  was  tiie  work  of  a  moment ;  soon  a  brav  c  lire  was  cracklirig 
lustily.  A  bed  of  dried  bracken  was  spread  on  trestled  boards  ;  he  sat  down,  drew 
out  his  pipe,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  a  harbour  of  refuge;  The  resinous  sap  of 
the  fir-wood  diffused  a  fragrant  odour  that  overpowered  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco, 
and  the  flames  cast  dancing  shadows  on  the  dark-brown  walls. 

Ere  long  the  heat  of  the  place  made  him  drowsy  ;  he  lay  full  length  on  the 
bracken,  and,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  glow,  fell  fast  asleep.  He  w.t; 
awakened  very  soon,  however,  by  the  distant  b;irking  of  a  dog,  and  in  the  Ixlici 
that  sonic  one  was  searching  for  him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  threw  open  the 
door.  Outside  the  blackness  was  denser  than  ever ;  the  firelight  struck  against  a 
barrier  of  mist.  The  downfall  had  ceased,  there  was  no  longer  any  moaning  of 
the  wind.  Half  convinced  that  the  noise  had  existed  only  in  his  own  fancy,  he 
placed  his  fingers  again  on  the  latch,  when  it  was  repeated ;  and  peering  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came,  he  s;iw,  near  by,  the  greenish  light  of  a  lantern.  In 
arrother  moment  a  young  woman  glided  forward  :ind  sto<^d,  like  a  t^or;4eous  shadow, 
on  the  threshold.  The  lantern  svviinu  from  one  hand,  the  other  held  a  gauzy 
handkerchief,  slipped  through  the  collar  of  a  timid  white  iawn;  in  the  background 
crouched  a  huge  old  mastiff,  whose  eyes  gleamed  sullenly. 

The  lady's  beauty,  coupled  with  the  quaintness  of  her  attire,  numbed 
Warmsworth's  faculty  of  speech ;  he  did  nought  but  gaxe  stupidly  on  the  strange 
picture.  Her  skin  was  very  fair,  touched  with  a  faint  pink  in  the  cheeks ;  her 
eyes  were  deep  blue  and  lustrous,  her  mouth  archly  curved.  On  either  temple 
hung  a  ehister  of  black  curls,  connected  across  the  smooth  forehead  with 
jewelled  trellis -work  ;  above  rose  a  turban  of  gold  gauze,  (one  fringed  end  of  whir!: 
fell  to  her  neck,)  surin<»unte(l  with  the  ]>hiniagc  of  seune  bright  bird.  Her  gowti, 
of  carmine  velvet,  was  noi  of  the  present  fashion  ;  the  bodice  was  tight  to  the  wai?,t 
and  heart-shaped  at  the  bosom,  the  ddrt  swelled  over  a  great  hoop.  This  was 
nearly  covered  with  a  long  white-satin-lined  mantle  of  beet-red  with  vast  sleeves; 
a  collar  and  cape  of  sable  lay  lightly  on  her  polished  shoulders,  unclasped  so  that 
a  brilliant  necklace  was  visible.  There  were  no  signs  of  travel  in  her  costume; 
her  bronze  sandals  were  not  even  damped  with  the  snow. 

"La!"  she  cried,  in  dismay,  *' I  had  hojied  to  find  she|)herd  Nawe  here, 
to  l)eg  him  to  shelter  my  poor  (iwn.  Marlowe  ttirned  her  out  on  the  moor, 
hoping,  perchance,  she'd  die  before  daybreak.  He  hates  all  gifts  that  others  offer 
me.  I  took  Lightfoot  and  went  a-seeking  her.  Not  a  long  task :  the  wretch  lay 
under  my  chamber  window  ! " 

Warmsworth  was  still  tongue-tied ;  the  stranger  shrugged  and  pouted.  Loid, 
what  an  outlandish  costume  ! "  she  cried.  **  Prythec,  good  gentleman,  art  come  from 
the  shores  of  (Ireenland  ? 

He  flushed,  and  found  his  spctx-h.  "  No,  madam,  hui  from  Calton  Ix)dge,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  belated  here,  after  a  day's  shooting  :  1  have  kindled  a  fire  to  rest 
by  till  morning." 

"A  monsieur  l**  she  exclaimed,  with  a  merry  laugh;  'no  Englishman  spoke 
with  such  an  accent    But  you  are  wrong,  sir,  in  meditating  a  night  ^nt  here. 
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My  own  house  of 
Oflferton  lies  not  half 
a  mile  away,  and 
Marlowe,  my  husband, 
shall  play  host  at  my 
bidding.  So  —  no 
demur,  I  entreat  — 
come  with  me  now ; 
we'll  leave  Crystalla, 
the  fawn,  in  your 
stead,  and  you  shall 
bring  life  to  a  deadly 
dull  I. lace." 

There  was  some- 
tliinrj;  so  fa.scinating  in 
the  Ixiauty's  as|)ect 
that  Warmsworth  had 
no  thought  of  de- 
clining. The  mode 
of  her  garments  |xr- 
plexed  him  .somewhat  ; 
never  lx.'fore  had  he 
seen  a  woman  gowned 
so  strangely.  Yet  there 
was  no  doubt  that 
what  she  wore  1x2- 
came  her  vastlv.  In 
some  odd  way  she 
reminded  him  of  an 
eig  h  t  e  e  n  t  h  -  c  e  n  t  u  r  y 
painting  of  a  lx;lle  of 
the  Georgian  Court. 
A  brief  glance  at  her 
hands     showed  him 

that  they  were  daintily  kept  and  extremely  small  ;  she  displayed  a  fine  ring  upon 
each  finger. 

"  I  shall  be  very  grateful,"  he  replied.  "  I  had  no  knowledge  of  a  house  so 
near  the  Lodge." 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  if  'tis  Calton  Lodge  you  speak  of,  you  are  full  seven  miles 
from  't  I  I  am  taking  you  to  Oflerton  Hall  in  Barley  Clough — surely  you've  heard 
of  the  place.'  My  husband,  Stephen  Marlowe — the  last  of  the  Marlowes — compels 
me  to  live  in  this  Ixirren  Peakland." 

'*  Forgive  me,"  said  Warmsworth,  "  but  I  am  almost  a  stranger  here  ;  I  know 
nought  of  this  countr)'.  This  .season  I  rented  S(]uire  Greenleaf's  shooting  for  a 
whim  " 

"  Heavens !  "  interrupted  the  lady.  "  Will  Greenlcafs  shooting  I  And  I  saw  him 
but  yesterday,  and  he  s;iid  not  a  word  of  't.  But  he  was  ever  a  sly,  cunning  lad  ! 
His  eyes  tell  me  that :  when  he  seems  to  be  looking  at  the  wall,  Lord  1  he's 
noting  everything  that  passes !  Now,  sir,  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  go  on  to  Offerton  ; 
I'm  warm  by  nature,  but  this  night  is  enow  to  .strike  one  dead." 

The  white  fawn  (it  was  evidvintly  accustomed  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof)  lay 
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before  the  hearth ;  Wannswortli  closed  the  door,  and  the  lady,  wlio  refused  tO 
relinquish  the  lantern,  walked  a  few  [)ace.>  in  front,  with  the  dog  at  her  hide. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  St<  vc  is  a  m  m  of  iu]i\  fancies,"  she  observed.  **  A^ 
jealous  n  ro^ue  as  was  e'er  licgtjtu.n,  In  c.uinoi  Ixar  lliose  whom  he  loves  to  give 
w(jrd  or  look  to  another  I  Hut  you,  an  outlandish  stranger,  beui|^hled|  he  woni 
fail  to  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome." 

There  was  a  shade  of  dcmbt  in  her  voice;  she  paused,  as  if  reflection  told  her 
that  she  had  been  belter  advised  to  leave  Warmsworth  in  the  shepherd's  huL  She 
sighed  lightly  because  of  her  fleeting  cowardice,  then  hurried  on  again. 

"To-night  he  had  a  whimsy  for  turning  my  Crystalla  loose.  I  doted  on  her 
tf>o  much,  said  he,  and  'twas  because  my  lord  the  Earl  of  Newburgh  bred  her. 
If  I  had  not  uncliained  Lii^htfoot  and  donned  my  cloak  and  run  or.t,  the  poor 
angel  would  lnvc  fro.  in  >,iark.  I'll  send  her  bark  lo  my  lord  to  niorrow  .  if  I  can 
find  in  my  lieari  to  part  with  her.  Yet  Steve's  a  good  soul,  though  there  >  blaek  bluod 
in  his  veins.  Sometimes,  I  protest,  he  makes  me  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  wildest  humours  an  hour  ago^  but  1  ne'er  show  that  I'm  datmted, 
and  I  gave  him  word  for  word — told  him  nought  should  hinder  me  from  having 
my  own  way.  Yct»  though  I  prattle  on  with  other  men,  in  my  heart  his  roots 
twine  everywhere." 

Her  fantastic  excitement  and  tantalising  confidenres  wrought  Warmsworth  to 
gre.u  curiosity  ;  but  he  dared  ask  no  (juestions.  At  a  gateway  in  a  lofty  arch  oi 
Imie-^lone,  she  fitted  her  master-key  in  the  l«K-k. 

*' 'Tis  the  nearest  way,"  she  said,  "though  there  is  no  bovuidary  Ijctwixt  ihc 
garden  and  the  moor  on  the  eastern  side.  Were  it  not  night-time,  and  over-cold, 
we  would  loiter  here  and  you  should  tell  me  of  life  in  town.  Ay  me,  Steve  has 
not  let  mc  leave  this  prison  for  two  dreary  twelvemonths!  None  but  country 
joskins  to  talk  folly  with ;  the  overflow  of  my  love  to  fall  on  silly  creatures  like 
Crystalla  and  old  IJghtfoot." 

As  miir  h  <»t  ih  •  garden  as  the  lantern  lii^ht  disrovered.  showed  leaden  <^tatunrv, 
slender  tnimtain-,,  n.-ws  flipped  in  the  shafx.'  of  Ijd.us  and  lo\ts  and  wcasi  Is.  J-.re 
they  had  passeil  half  w.ty  up  the  broad  palh  the  valves  ol  a  great  door  swung 
inward  and  a  man  appeared  on  the  topmost  stone  of  a  staircase  that  descended  to 
ft  terrace.  To  Warmsworth's  bewilderment,  he  was  attired  as  quaintly  as  the  lady, 
in  black  satin  coat  and  knee-breeches,  and  vest  of  embroidered  green.  A  white 
periwig  covered  his  head,  in  peculiar  contrast  with  the  jett)  curved  eyebrows.  Mis 
sparkling  eyes  were  of  a  hue  to  match  :  the  comers  of  his  m<iuth  were  drawn 
upward,  uncovering  small  white  teeth.  Despite  the  malevolence  of  his  expression, 
it  was  nupossible  to  deny  that  his  beauty  was  e  pial  to  the  lady's. 

She  caught  Warmsworth's  sleeve  and  drew  him  forward,  "  Steve,"  >lie  said,  in 
a  voice  that  quavered  pcrceptil)ly,  "in  my  journey  for  the  fawn's  safety,  1  came 
across  a  wayfarer,  poor  gentleman,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Nawe's  hut,  and 
knowing  that  you  delight  in  showing  hospitality  to  all,  I  brought  him  here.** 

Her  husband  lifted  his  forefinger  to  his  brow,  as  if  to  smooth  out  a  gathering 
frown,  then  giving  Warmsworth  a  cordial  welcome,  led  the  way  to  the  hearth  of  a 
dining- pari  our. 

"I  am  vastly  weari  d  of  the  folk  I  know,"  he  .said,  "and  'tis  indeed  a  ]>le.Tsure 
to  see  a  str.uiger  in  iln-.  Iimusc.  l-'or  my  wife's  sake"  (ihe  lady  gnvc  a  little  <rv  nf 
surprise),  "  1  live  here  and  make  the  best  of  't.  This  is  her  mheritance,  remote 
from  the  world  of  gaiety  ;  I  warrant  Sophia  loves  the  seclusion." 

"Bah!"  she  exclaimed:  "I  do  not  love  it— I  shall  never  love  a  gaol-bouse, 
although  I  may  love  my  keeper." 
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She  flung  off  her  mantle  and  glided  across  the  room  to  an  opened  spinet ;  still 
standing,  she  used  her  right  hand  to  draw  out  a  few  chords,  then  sang  the  first 
words  of  "  Phytlida  flouts  me  " : — 

"Oh,  what  a  plague  is  love  !    t  cannot  bear  it, 
She  will  inconstant  prove,  I  greatly  Tear  it** 

Warmsworth,  ^lani  ing  at  his  hos^  saw  in  his  countenance  a  look  of  agonising 
pain,  that  changed  instantly  into  an  agreeable  smile.  The  wife  left  her  sjiinet  and 
Went  to  an  oaken  buffet,  that  Ixjre,  amongst  bris^ht  pewter-ware,  a  stone  flask  and 
a  silver  loving  cup.  She  drew  out  the  stopper  of  the  former,  filled  the  vessel  to  the 
brim,  then  drank  lightly. 

"  Here's  to  a  happy  meeting ! "  she  said.  "  Here's  to  a  joyful  break  in  our 
dulness  I  *' 

She  passed  it  to  Warmsworth,  touching  meaningly  that  part  of  the  edge  which 
her  Hps  had  (nressed.  Stephen  Marlowe's  back  was  turned  for  the  nonce,  and  the 
young  man,  unaware  that  he  faced  n  mirror,  nodded  and  drank,  ending  with  an 
audible  kiss,  nt  sound  of  which  the  husband  swung  round  siiddcnly  upon  his  h<  cl. 
So|jhia  thereupon  made  a  demure  curtsey,  her  hands  ckspcd  over  her  bosom,  where 
the  velvet  met  the  frilled  muslin  of  her  chemisette. 

*'  Alack  and  well-a-day,"  she  sang,  "  She  loves  me  to  gainsay." 

Stephen  strode  forward  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist  "Damn  you!"  he 
muttered  huskily,  "  You  Aave  met  this  man  before ! " 

''And  if  I  have,  what  then?"  she  responded.  "Surely  I  met  men  before  I 
met  you.  At  the  Court,  indeed,  I  knew  gentUmen,  ere  I  was  fool  enough  to  listen 
to  your  prayer*?.  1  command  you  to  release  my  hand  1  I  have  no  liking  for 
purple  bracelets  inatlc  by  your  iron  fingers  ! " 

"My  God!"  lie  groaned,  ;is  he  thntst  her  roughly  aside,  "you  go  too  far, 
Sophy — to  speak  thus  in  a  .stranger's  presence  !  ** 

Then,  without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  averted  his  face  and  abruptly  left  the 
chamber. 

She  sighed  wearily,  motioned  Warmsworth  to  rest  by  the  lire,  and  putting  down 
her  rebellious  hoop  she  sank  into  the  recesses  of  a  heavy,  gilt-framed,  brocade- 
covered  armchair. 

"  Alas ! "  she  said,  almost  whimpering,  "  'tis  vcn'  hard  to  live  with  such  a 
housemate.  Had  I  known  that  Marlowe  'Id  use  me  thus,  I'd  have  stopfn-d  my 
ears  witli  wax— as  Uly.s.ses  tlid  when  ihc  Siren  chanted.  A  belle— the  most  f.imous 
toast  of  three  years  agone  — to  be  kept  barred  in  a  cage,  to  be  sHglUed  afront  a 
foreigner !  See,  his  violence  hath  already  marked  my  poor  skin ;  there*s  five  scarlet 
spots  growing  darker  every  instant." 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  Warmsworth  knelt  and  drew  it  nearer  the  firelight 
Curiously  enough,  the  quaintness  of  their  manners  reflected  itself  upon  him ;  he 
began  unconsciously  to  mimic  demeanour  and  s|>eech. 

"  Prythee,  mistress  Sophia,"  he  said,  "  do  not  blame  me,  though  I  be  the 
cause  " 

Her  merry  laugh  rang  out  again  :  ]»erhaps  that  was  why  the  t.ipestn-  curtain 
of  another  doorway,  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered,  llutieicd 
convulsively. 

"  Not  mistress  I "  she  cried ;  "  Lady  Sophia — Sophy  to  my  friends  and  to  my 
jealous  husband.  A  marquis's  daughter,  wedded  to  a  commoner.  .  .  .  Ah,  I  do 
not  blame  you,  sir ;  I  ask  but  a  panacea— each  Stain  to  be  kissed.  A  kiss  is  the 
best  salve  in  the  world." 
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"He  aotrted  his  Jace  and  abruptly  lejt  tht  chamber.' 

A  low  moan  came  from  behind  the  tremulous  curtains  as  the  young  man's  lips 
touched  the  warm  satiny  skin.  Doululess  I^dy  Sophia  heard  it,  for  the  light  in 
her  eyes  danced  very  fantastically,  and  she  stooj)ed  until  her  face  was  very  near 
his  own. 

"  Hist  I "  she  whispered,  "let  you  and  I  play  a  comedy,  such  as  Mr.  Wycherley 
wrote  ages  ago.  Til  do  the  talking — your  part  is  hut  to  smile  and  languish  and 
say  '  Ay,'  every  time  I  jiause.    Now  for  it, — the  curtain  rises." 

Her  voice  rose,  she  began  to  .speak  in  tones  brimful  of  feigned  tenderness  and 
delight.  ! 
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"  La !  Sir  Michael,  to  think  that  to-night  we  should  meet  so  unexpectedly, 
when  to-morrow,  by  assignation  at  the  Druids'  Circle,  which  I  described  in  my 
summons,  you  were  to  wait  my  coming,  whilst  Steve  was  a-bunting  the  fox.  He 

never  knew  of  your  existence :  by  Gemini !  he  never  shall  know  what  passed  between 
us.    There's  an  infinitely  keener  joy  in  stolen  kisses— such  as  you  wot  of  in 

Nawe's  hut." 

"Ay,"  said  Warmswortli — "ay." 

"  Du.^t  rememlxtr  at  my  aunt's  ball — the  liaih  Assembly  Rooms  the  place— after 
young  Mr.  Beckford  had  led  me  through  the  minuet,  you  fumed  and  fretted 
(foolish  boy  I)  and  swore  that  you  would  spit  him  on  your  rapier.  There  was 
budding  down  on  your  upper  lip  then,  and  your  skin  was  fair  as  mine.  And  to 
appease  you,  dearest,  I  promised  to  wed  you  some  day,  but  sure  I  was  not  in 
earnest  Why,  heart  o*  me,  I  was  scarce  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  you  were  but 
three  months  older!  When  your  folk  sent  you  on  the  Grand  Tour,  we  both  wept 
like  bantlings  ! " 

She  linked  her  arm  around  his  neck,  hollowed  her  palm  to  support  his  chin, 
and  turned  his  face  upwards.  A  rebelli6us  fever  healed  his  veins;  he  would  have 
given  much  for  her  words  to  have  been  sober  truth. 

'*  Why  play  comedy  any  longer  ?  "  he  murmured,  hoarsely. 

"  Nay,  youll  spoil  my  pretty,  mischievous  plot,"  she  whispered  in  return.  "  Be 
your  old  self,  Sir  Michael,"  she  cried  "  Steve  hath  no  inklii^  of  whom  you  are, 
or  how  we  loved— and  stiU  love." 

"  Ay,"  he  said. 

"I  vow,"  she  continued,  "tliai  xouVr  as  goodly  to  look  upon  as  you  w^re 
eight  years  ago.  Many  and  inaixy  u  nigni  liave  I  awoke  in  my  bed,  ihinkuig  that 
no  Gomelier  man  was  ever  cr«ited  «nce  the  days  ot  Adam.  We  were  made  for 
each  other — there's  conceit  for  you !  .  .  .  Can  you  say  in  earnest  that  I  am  still  as 
beautiful  as  in  those  days  when  you  called  me  your  little  wife,  and  we  broke 
asunder  a  silver  ring  ?  " 

"  Lovelier, '  said  Warmsworth,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  not  pretended — 
**  infinitely  livelier." 

Her  cheek  was  pressed  agamst  his,  her  breatli  stirred  the  tiny  curls  on  his 
temples. 

"Had  I  known  ^t.time  would  work  no  change  in  your  aifections,"  she  said, 
"  rid  ne'er  have  hearkened  to  Steve's  protestations.  But  he  swore  to  kill 
himself  if  I  said  him  nay — ^he  followed  mc  like  a  spaniel,  battered  at  my  door  till 
in  Tery  hopelessness  I  let  him  enter.  And  you  were  flaunting  abroul  with  your 
tutor,  loving  the  maids  of  Italy  atid  Krance  and  AUemagne,  whilst  i  had  nought 
of  you  save  a  broken  bit  of  Nilvcr." 

Slie  drew  hereby  to  her  full  hciLjlit  an<l  >t<)f>d  aj>art,  castini^  a  iniv(  hirvous  look 
at  the  further  doorway.  \V'arnisvvui  lli  ro.se  from  his  knees  and  conlronted  her ;  his 
eyes  bright  as  hers,  ajid  as  vivid  a  colour  in  his  cheeks. 

Steve  is  far  away,"  she  said,  "  working  off  his  fury  in  a  flight  over  the  moor. 
He  has  never  learned — shall  never  learn — ^what  is  hidden  in  the  trinket  I  keep 
warm  against  my  heart*'  (her  fingers  began  to  toy  with  the  laces  of  her  bosom), 
**(of  I  kept  it  sacred  to  you,  and  swore  no  other  roan  should  e'w  open  it." 

Warmsworth  no  longer  remembered  his  injunction  tO  say  nought  but  "ay." 
He  mo\  cd  nearer  ;  she  retreated  a  step. 

"Let  lac  see  it!"  he  crted. 

The  coquette  lauglied  for  the  last  time,  and  thrust  out  her  arms,  as  if  to  fend 
bis  touch.   "Nay,"  she  said,  "of  my  own  will  I'll  ne'er  show  it."    She  plucked 
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from  her  bodice  a  loop  of  sky-Uiie  ribbon.  *'Yoa  shall  not  make  me  do  what  I 
would  not" 

He  came  nearer  still,  and  clutching  the  ribbon  strove  to  draw  the  locket  from 

its  ntrst.    Of  a  sudden  she  grew  white  and  faint,  reeling  back  against  her  chair. 

"  The  comedy  is  played,"  she  faltered. 

Marlowe  strode  forward,  tearing  the  tapestry  from  i'.s  hooks.  So  tearful  was 
he  to  Ix  liold  that  W  anusworth  shrank  asuk-,  as  if  in  yrini  earnest  the  man  was 
pu.-j^cibcd  Willi  a  demon.  Sophia  strove  to  retain  her  composure,  and  grasping 
one  of  his  clenched  fists  essayed  to  relax  its  tension. 

"My  dearest,"  she  stammered,  piteously,  "'twas  but  a  piece  of  acting:  I  ne*er 
saw  the  man  before  to-night,  and  I  knew  that  you  were  present  all  the  time.  I 
saw  the  curtain  shake ;  I  heard  you  gasp  and  groan." 

Then  she  quailed  in  sileiu  l  before  the  madness  she  had  evoked.  Wannsworth 
laid  his  hand  on  the  lappet  <»(  Marlowe's  coat. 

'*  The  lady  sjx'aks  the  truth,  man  I  "  he  cried. 

But  M.irlowe.  paying  no  heed  to  his  w()rcl>,  pointed  to  the  door  hy  which  ihey 
had  entered,  and  his  wife  crept  from  the  caauil>er,  wuii  iuui  luUowing  stealthily  in 
her  wake.  The  door  slammed,  and  Wannsworth  heard  the  turning  of  a  key.  He 
beat  upon  the  panels,  but  nobody  came ;  he  hastened  to  the  other  door,  to  find 
it  barred  with  an  invisible  spring.  Beyond  the  heavily-mullioned  o|iel  window  a 
fiiint  ray  of  moonlight  showed  him  two  mist-cloaked  figures— one  in  pursuit  of  die 
other — scurrying  over  the  snow-covered  garden.  .  .  . 

He  lx»uan  to  pare  restlc«isly  to  and  fro,  ever  and  anon  striking  the  door  and 
the  tloor,  in  the  vain  hope  of  summoning  some  servant.  At  last,  wearied  with 
over-excitement,  he  flung  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  sinking  fire,  and  fell  into  an 
uneasy  slumber,  from  which,  after  curious  dreams  of  mingled  joy  and  horror,  lie 
was  awakened  by  the  creaking  of  rusty  hinges. 

His  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy;  some  moments  passed  before  he  recognised  old 
Barton,  the  keeper,  who  stood  at  his  side.  Instead  of  the  panelled  walls  of 
Marlowe's  dining-parlour,  he  saw  piled  clods,  with  chinks  that  admitted  a  dim 
daylight. 

How  did  I  come  here  ? "  he  inquired,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  peculiarly 

raspuig. 

"  Lord  hev'  mercy,  sir  I "  said  the  relieved  gaiTcr,  "  yo've  been  lost  on  th'  moor, 
on  a  neeght  when  no  folk  o'  these  parts  'Id  dare  to  vimture  aat  Et*s  ten  o'clock, 
— at  dawn  I  tuk  th'  cob  an'  started  a-seekin'  yo'.   Yo'  be  grey  as  death." 

"  Have  you  a  flask  ? "  said  Warmsworth.   "  I  feel  cramped  and  sick." 

He  drank,  atid  rose  from  the  bracken.  At  the  door  stood  a  grey  pony,  which 
Barton  heliK-d  him  to  mount.  Neither  s{)okc  as  they  moved  slowly  through  the 
rain,  until  they  came  to  some  rough  piles  of  stone,  where  Barton,  who  was  a  good 
Catholic,  croNSid  Inniself  devoutly. 

'*Theer's  OlTciion  Owd  Hall,'  he  remarked  in  a  low  voice.  "At  least,  theer 
et  stood.  Et's  been  i'  ruins  for  more  nor  a  hunnerd  year— sin'  Mr.  Marlowe 
draaned  hes  lady  i'  th'  marsh,  through  jealousy." 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
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IN  an  article  under  this  hend  which  appeared  in  the  AiiL;iist  luiinlH-r  of 
this  Magazine,  reform  involving  increased  expenditure  to  tlie  State  was 
treated,  ani  it  is  now  pro|)«)scd  to  deal  with  those  relating  to  the  men's 
comfort  ;md  their  mode  of  life.  Reforms  of  this  nature,  especially  where  sentiment 
and  privilege  are  involved,  are  fretjuently  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  those 
dealing  purely  with  expenditure :  prejudice  has  to  be  overcome,  the  strict  discipli- 
narian appcised  or  at  liMst  mollihed— and  in  any  conservative  country  this  is  an 
exceedingly  dithcult  and  thankless  o|KTati<>n.  In  England  usa^e  is  a  great  lactor 
in  all  our  affairs.  We  are  prone  to  he  hampered  by  the  past,  and  modern  pro^^ress 
is  met  at  every  turn  by  old  statutes,  old  prejudices,  old  notions.  In  this  country 
there  is  always  one  great  r^son  for  doing  a  thing,  and  another  great  reason  for 
not  doing  it  The  one  great  reason  for  doing  a  thing  is  that  it  always  has  been 
done,  and  the  one  unanswerable  reason  for  not  doing  it  is  that  it  never  has  been 
done.  This  tendency  is  nntit  cable  in  politic  s,  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
especially  in  trade ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  American,  with  no  such  notions, 
astonishes  the  world  l)y  solvini^  business  and  social  problems  which  for  years  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  the  efft-te  European. 

Before  discussing  reform  relating  to  the  soldier  as  an  indivitlual  it  will  Ix;  as 
well  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  general  Army  reliefs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
relation  to  recruiting — and  to  the  effect  constant  moves  have  on  the  officers  and 
men  now  serving. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Territorial  System,  regiments  bearing  historic 
numbers  were  called  upon  to  give  up  the  numerical  titles  they  so  highly  pri/ed  ; 
and  henceforth  were  known  by  desii,'nntions  based  on  locality.  There  are  still 
many  old  sokliers  who  der])ly  resent  the  ( han^c,  though  this  occurred  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  not  merely  made,  however,  for  (  liange  sake.  The  great  alteration 
of  our  whole  Army  system  arose  from  the  desire  to  bring  about  a  closer  union 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  soil.  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers  were  to  be 
welded  together  under  an  organisation  calculated  to  make  each  an  integral  part 
of  a  great  national  Army.  Regimental  districts  were  clearly  defined,  and  great 
Territorial  Regiments  consisting  of  Regular,  Militia,  and  Volunteer  battalions  were 
allocated  to  each  district,  to  be  recruited  and  maintained  therein.  Tt  was  hoped 
that  the  connection  between  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary  forces  would  not  only  be 
niiti-rially  strengthened,  but  that  the  luiion  between  our  land  forces  .md  the 
country  at  large  would  thus  l>e  complete. 
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To  execute  this  policy  two  or  more  regiments  of  Regulars  (having,  if  po&s^le^ 
interests  in  common)  were  linked  together  as  the  ist,  and,  or  ^rd  battaliofti 
of  a  new  Territorial  Regintenti  and  to  thb  nucleus  were  added  seveia] 
l>attalions  of  Militia  and  Volunteers,  the  whole  bearing  a  common  n^mentai 

designation. 

The  Iramcrs  of  the  scheme  hojX-ul  to  j)0[>ularisf  soldiering  and  to  obtain  a 
suiM-rior  fl  tss  of  rerrisif.  They  «lesired  to  attract  lu  the  col(uir>  fewer  nif  n  with 
little  i>i  no  U>cal  .sluading,  and  more  from  the  classes  engaged  m  pcriuancnl 
employ.  It  w.is  held  ttiat  a  Blankshire  man  should  prefer  to  belong  to  a 
Blankshirc  regiment,  that  his  rc-gimental  home  while  in  England  ought  to  be 
Blankshire,  and  that  on  the  completion  of  his  army  en^ements  he  would  thus 
be  in  a  better  position  on  his  return  to  civil  life  to  find  employment  in  his  own 
town  or  county.  The  scheme,  though  somewhat  complicated  in  detail,  was  sound 
in  the  main  ;  its  framers,  however,  never  contemplated  that  the  authorities  by 
grasjiini:  the  shadow  would  miss  its  suhstnnre,  Our  Kimilnr  l^afT.ilions  arc  moved 
about  wall  Mich  bewildering  fre(piency  that  iwo  sears  in  any  one  .si>ot  i.s  considered 
quite  a  long  residence ;  and  it  is  obvious  llial  this  constant  change  of  quarters 
is  not  only  extremely  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  any  Territorial  S>stem,  but 
reduces  it  to  a  farce;  and  has  the  added  disadvantage  of  repelling  the  very 
recruits  it  is  desirable  to  secure — and  attracting  Uiose  of  a  more  roving  and  less 
stable  habit. 

Unfortunately,  the  ]ircvniling  wish  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  now  joining 
the  Rcj^'ulars  is  to  enlist  m  a  rcjinient  or  coqjs  as  far  remote  from  their  homes 
as  p< >-,sil)!c  ;  and  of  this  niiinlx_r  a  \xry  large  pro()oriion  waste  away  and  dis-Tppear 
in  the  lirsi  year  of  their  service,  and  so  rob  us  of  their  services  with  the  colours, 
and  afterwards  with  the  reserve.  These  men  enlist  for  many  reasons:  because 
they  are  hard  up,  because  they  are  in  difficulties,  because  they  are  adventurous, 
but  mostly  because  they  are  tired  to  death  of  their  daily  toil  or  their  daily  loafing. 
They  want  to  "take  the  shilling"  and  to  get  clean  away,  the  farther  away  the 
better.  They  wish  to  be  done  with  the  dull  routine  of  the  farm,  the  mill,  or  the 
St  a  ct  corner,  and  th*n-  ho|>e  to  hnd  change.  Soklit  rs,  they  reckon,  have  less  work 
and  more  beer.  Uniform  apprals  to  some,  hut  n<>i  to  maii\  :  it  in  ly  to  the  aspirant 
for  C'avalry  or  for  Highlander.-v  or  lor  our  iiousehold  'l"r()0[)>,  hut  the  prc>ciu  uniturm 
of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  (that  is,  the  bulk  of  our  land  forces)  not  calculated 
by  reason  of  its  elegance  to  attract  any  one,  except  possibly  the  financial 
authorities. 

No  territorial  system  can  he  successful  unless  its  troe  principles  are  fully  earned 
out.  On  enlistment  a  man  should  count  on  being  quartered  near  his  li  une  when 
not  re<iuired  for  foreign  or  for  active  service,  or  for  manceuvrcs.  He  should  feel 
that  he  will  be  among  old  comradt  s  or  old  schoolmates,  and  that  in  taking  the 
shilling  he  is  not  altogether  brt  aking  with  the  associations  of  his  birthplace  and 
of  his  youth.  'I'his  is  the  ideal  recruit — in  contradistinctiori  to  the  nomadic  one; 
but  this  class  can  only  be  attracted  to  the  colours  by  giving  regiments  greater 
fixity  <^  tenure. 

Formerly  it  was  considered  highly  dangerous  for  the  soldier  to  become  friendly 
with  the  civilian.    He  was  kept  apart  as  an  instrument  for  controlling  riot.  To 

carry  out  this  policy  troops  were  never  long  qtiartcred  in  the  same  station,  as  it 

wa'^  suj)po-('d  ties  would  l>e  formed,  the  inen  mit'ht  even  marry,  and  in  short  that 
the  los  one  cl.i->s  mi\ed  with  the  other  the  better  it  was  for  the-  St  iie.  ThtSc' 
ideas  are  fortunately  a  thing  of  the  |)ast ;  but  they  have  undoubtedly  left  their 
mark  in  the  reluctance  displayed  by  respectable  citizens   to  come  forward  for 
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enlistment.  The  authorities*  have  long  Celt  the  necessity  of  removing  these 
prejudices  so  deeply  generated  in  the  public  mind,  and  every  endeavour  is  now 
made  to  foster  good  feeling  between  garrisons  and  townspeople.  Better  acquaintance 
has.  undoubtedly  resulted  in  greater  mutual  respect,  for  never  in  the  annals  of  our 

military  histof)'  has  soldiering  been  so  popular  as  it  is  at  the  i)resent  moment ; 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  to  effect  this  the  territorial  system 
should  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

A  battalion  on  coin[)letion  of  its  tour  of  foreign  or  active  service  ouglit  to 
return  to  its  recognised  territorial  headquarters,  and  should  remain  there  while  at 
hofine,  except  to  attend  manceuvres  and  so  forth. 

The  Royal  Marine^  a  corps  admittedly  superior  to  most  in  persantul^  already 
carry  out  this  principle.  A  recruit  on  joining  belongs  to  some  defined  division, 
with  a  recognised  headquarters  which  never  changes.  His  regimental  home  while 
in  England  is  at  Plymouth,  or  Chatham,  or  Portsmouth.  On  the  completion 
of  his  foreign  or  active  service  he  return.s  to  this  divisional  headquarters  which 
remain^  his  rt-ijimentu!  home  so  long  as  he  serves.  Ttie  Marine  is  an  excellent 
hgliting  man  and  a  worthy  citizen  j  it  is  hoi>ed  tiiat  by  tlie  application  ot  the 
same  principles  to  the  remainder  of  our  land  forces  a  like  recruit  will  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  here  reproduce  an  extract  from  the  Times  of 
May  a6th  reporting  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  Army 
Reform.  The  authorities  are  evidently  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  to  popularise  the  Army,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  proposals  err  on 
the  side  of  boldness. 

Referring  to  the  present  Campaign  in  South  Africa,  the  Secretary  of  State  said : 

"  \Vc  must,  of  course,  take  into  account  that  when  the  memory  of  these  operations  is 

beginning  to  f.ulc-  away  there  iruiy  be  a  falling  otT  in  the  number  of  men  who  offer 
theinselvrs  for  military  service.  I  do  not  think  tliat  I  could  useful  1\-  antieiputc  the 
action  which  u  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  supposing  a  great  failure  m  the  supply  of 
recruits  takes  place.  The  noble  Duke  examined  the  different  modes  to  which  recourse 
might  be  bad  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  W.1S  one  niocUr  only  by  which  success  was  liki  ly  to  be  achieved.  He  said  you 
must  pay  your  men  more,  not  in  pennies  or  halfpence,  but  in  sixpences  and  shUiings. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  in  a  debate  of  il)is  kind  to  vote  away  five  or  six 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  that,  nor,  indeed, 
am  1  altogether  persuaded  that  by  merely  adding  to  tlK-  pay  of  the  soldier  within  the 
limits  we  can  rnnredc  we  shall  necessarily  tap  a  frcsli  stratum  of  rcrruits.  I  think 
there  are  directions  in  which  we  may  pcrliaps  venture  to  look  lor  a  means  of  attracting 
to  tlie  Army  more  men,  and  perliaps  men  of  a  better  social  class  than  we  are  able  to 
attract  at  present.  I  cannot  describe  these  means  in  detail  to-night,  but  I  will  merely 
say  what  I  have  in  mind  arc  such  matters  as  these  :  an  improved  prospect  of  civil 
employment  for  e.x  sokliers  (cheers''  ;  better  and  more  comfortable  barrack  accommodation 
(cheers)  \  less  degrading  punishments  for  puicly  military'  otHcnces  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  service  which  may  adapt  it  more  conveniently  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population.  We  have  to 
some  extent  addressed  ourselves  to  all  these  matters,  but  the  effect  of  any  changes 
which  we  have  made,  or  which  wv  may  be  able  to  make,  mu'-t  necessarily  be  very 
gradual  indeed.  I  hope,  howt  ver,  wc  may  be  able  by  well-considered  measures  of  this 
kind  to  do  a  good  deal  to  popularise  the  Army,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  in  the  Army 
the  men  whom  we  are  able  to  attract  to  it.  (Cheers.)  To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  nf  our  present  systctn  is  to  be  found  in  the  fan  that  of  ihe  men  who  tlo 
enter  the  .Army  so  large  a  nuinbcr  waste  away  and  disappear  in  the  first  years  of  their 
service,  givuig  us  neither  the  full  period  of  their  service  with  the  colours  nor  the 
advantage  of  their  presence  afterwards  in  the  Reserve." 
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Plain  Clothes. 

Beyonil  the  programme  here  foreshadoweil  there  are  several  other  Mililar>' 
rt-rTtiis  which  in  the  f>[)iiiion  of  t!>e  writer  are  well  worth  consitlcration.  I'he 
fii^t  tiiai  [jifst'tUs  \[>v\[  IS  the  (]Ui.-stioii  of  wearini^  {iLiiii  clothes  while  off  duty, 
'l  iieoreticaily  the  soidier,  otihcer  and  nun  alike,  should  Ijc  so  proud  ol  his  uniforui 
that  he  would  prefer  to  wear  it  continually — in  the  street,  at  the  theatre,  out 
hunting,  or  at  the  Derby.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Britisher  is  a  modest  individual, 
and  be  he  soldier  or  civilian  prefers  a  more  sober  habit  It  is  not  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  iiis  cloth.  The  soldier  is  no  more  ashamed  of  his  uniform  than  the 
judge  of  his  wig,  or  the  policeman  of  his  blue  tunic,  but  all  three  prefer  the 
seclusion  of  plain  clothes  at  times.  The  soldier,  like  most  of  his  comitrvmen,  hates 
while  on  aniuicuient  bent  to  he  (onspiruous — he  preterm  to  l>e  a  pcitblc  on  the 
beaeli ;  but  as  a  gilded  popinjay  he  now  approximates  more  closely  to  a  piiLir  box 
than  to  a  pebble.  In  uniform  he  feels  a  certain  restraint,  he  has  the  dignity  of 
his  cloth  and  rank  to  uphold.  He  cannot,  if  he  is  an  officer,  grace  a  switchback, 
or  travel  in  third-class  compartments,  or  in  fact  comport  himself  in  any  comfortable 
or  economical  manner ;  and  if  a  private  he  cannot  unbutton  his  coat  or  bear 
himsrlf  like  his  brother  ihc  artisan  without  being  ^t  ircd  it.  No  Englishman  likes 
continually  to  be  dressed  for  duty;  he  may  submit,  imt  he  certainly  dixrs  not 
pretend  to  like  it.  The  fact  that  oftircis  of  our  Army  nnd  Navy,  undergraduates 
of  the  Universiticb,  lawyers,  policciuon,  postmen,  and  railway  porters,  and  offici.ds 
generally,  invariably  discard  their  official  costumes  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
illustrates  that  this  tendency  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  life — and  must  be 
accepted  as  one  of  our  characteristics.  The  few  men  in  our  Army  other  than 
oiTuers  who  are  permitted  to  wear  plain  clothes,  regacd  it  as  one  of  their  most 
cherished  privileges,  and  take  every  advantage  of  the  concession.  The  lessOn  is 
obvious  :  if  jiopul  irity  V)e  aimed  at,  let  commanding  oitii  crs  be  granted  full  power 
to  authorise  the  wearing  ol  ])l ain  clothes  to  such  non  commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  their  command  as  ihcy  may  deem  worthy.  No  expen:^e  need  be  entailed 
on  the  State,  as  plain  clothes  would  be  the  property  of  the  men  wearing  them — 
and  the  mere  granting  or  withdrawal  of  the  privily  would  operate  most  success- 
fully as  a  measure  of  discipline. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  our  police  force  is  so  highly  respected  is  the  fact 
that  the  onlinary  citizen  has  never  seen  a  policeman  except  while  on  duty.  Were 
he  to  see  Robert  in  uniform  taking  his  case  and  his  l)eer  at  the  local  public  after 
hours  or  possibly  embracing  the  cook  on  a  scat  in  the  park,  with  his  regulation 
helmet  at  a  comfortable  aniile  at  the  back  of  his  head,  s<jnic  of  this  respect  might 
possibly  diiainish.  The  writer  dues  not  suggest  tlmt  Roljert  does  any  of  these 
things, — he  has  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  except  on  a  valentine, — but  with 
the  unfortunate  soldier  any  dalliance  is  immediately  advertised  by  reason  of  the 
man's  clothes  to  the  entire  neighlx>urhood.  Few  people  notice  a  drunken  civilian— 
every  one  a  drunken  soldier;  and  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  our  Army  and  Navy 
suffer  by  the  unseemly  behaviour  of  their  bad  characters  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
possible  in  anv  other  trade  or  profession.  Permission  to  wear  plain  clothes,  if  even 
while  on  furlough,  would  minimise  this  enormously,  and  so  add  to  the  prestige  of 
our  Services. 

Furlough. 

Under  this  head  little  is  needed — the  present  rules  in  regard  to  leave  arc 
most  liberal.   At  home  stations  the  furlough  season  begins  on  OctolxT  xst  of 
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each  year,  and  terminates  on  the  following  March  ist;  and  within  this  period, 
general  officers  commanding  districts  arc  authorised  by  the  Regulations  to  grant 
leave  in  their  commands  up  to  25  per  cent  oi  the  effective  strength  of  any  rank 
in  each  c(Hrps.  Furlough  can,  moreover,  be  granted  in  special  cases  during  the 
non-furlough  season.  Private  soldiers  seldom  require,  while  at  home,  more  than 
a  month's  lurlough  at  any  one  period — ^but  prefer  taking  short  holidays  of  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

The  25  per  cent,  limit  is  a  very  Hberal  one,  and  very  seldom,  cxcci-t  perhaps 
during  t!ic  Christmas  holidays,  do  more  than  10  pir  cent,  of  tlic  iikii  apply  for 
furlough  during  the  same  pcnod.  In  regard  to  fort-igii  btalion:>,  5j)ccial  furloughs 
and  j[ivis:>.iges  to  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  granted  to  unmarried  men'  who, 
having  served  abroad  for  six  consecutive  >'ears,  are  eligible  for  but  are  not  desirous 
of  transfer  to  service  at  home;  Passages  are  provided  by  transport.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  soldier  granted  ordinary  furlough  to  the  United  Kingdom  deposits  with  his 
commanding  officer,  before  leaving  his  station,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  provide 
his  return  passage.  This  sum  is  forwarded  to  the  officer  commanding  the  depot 
of  th^*  soldier's  corps,  who  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  man's  return 
passage,  and  ac  piaints  him  with  them,  but  does  not  allow  the  soldier  liinisclf  to 
get  ix)ssc3siun  of  the  money  so  deposited.  Should  the  unhappy  man  be  stationed 
in  one  of  our  remote  Colonies,  the  rules  governing  his  leave  home  would  appear 
to  be  devised  to  discourage  all  those  not  provided  with  large  private  means.  The 
soldier  while  on  furlough  receives  the  r^mental  pay  of  his  rank,  together,  with  the 
value  of  his  ration  and  nursing  allowance,  but  forfeits  corps  pay,  which  is  special 
pay  for  special  work. 

Cheap  Fares. 

A  great  deal  might  Ix"  done  by  railway  companies,  steamboat  and  onuiibus 
companies,  and  other  public  uuriers,  in  the  matter  of  granting  special  rates  to 
soldiers  travelling  otherwise  than  on  duty.  With  very  few  exceptions  a  soldier  now 
pays  the  ordinary  rates.  At  one  time  certain  railway  companies  allowed  soldiers 
to  travel  at  single  rates  for  the  double  journey  on  the  presentation  of  a  form, 
signed  by  the  man's  commanding  officer,  that  he  was  proceeding  on  leave  to  visit 
friends.  But  the  concession  only  lasted  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  and 
w.is  then  withdrawn  by  the  companies  on  the  plea  that  it  was  abused.  It  appears 
certain  soldiers  were  diseovered  at  tacc'-,  or  in  town,  insir.id  ot  at  the  residences 
of  their  relatives;  and  ihc  concession  was  withdrawn.  Red  tape  is  evidently  not 
confined  to  the  Military  departments.  A  privilege  of  this  nature  ceases  to  have 
any  real  value  when  hedged  round  with  ridiculous  restrictions.  The  South* 
Western  Railway  is,  however,  a  brilliant  exception,  and  allows  soldiers  to  travel 
between  Aldershot  and  Ix^ndon  at  special  rates  without  question  as  t(^  their  objects 
in  so  travelling.  The  rule  has  now  been  in  force  for  some  years,  and  the  number 
of  soldiers  travelling  on  the  line  ha-^  enormously  increased  since  its  introdnetion. 
The  Conipmy,  it  is  untl<_rst(  mmI,  is  more  than  pleased  at  the  financial  su* n  >s  of 
the  movement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  railway  directors  will  loUow  its  example 
with  equally  successful  financial  results.  Railway  companies  do  make  certain 
concessions  as  it  is,  but  these  are  unfortunately  coupled  with  restrictions  which 
largely  detract  from  their  value.  A  soldier  proceeding  on  leave  for  more  than  six 
days  is  given  a  return  ticket  at  single  rates  j  a  similar  privilege  being  extended  to 
his  wife.  The  indulgence  is  undoubtedly  much  aj)preciated,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  special  rates  will  be  granted  to  soldiers  travelling  at  any  time  and  with 
any  object 
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Cheap  Amusements. 

The  management  of  certain  cricket  and  football  grounds  set  an  excellent 
example  by  granting  soldiers  cheap  admission  to  their  matches.  Admission  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  also  half  price,  and  Madame  Tussaud  allows  a  soldier  in  uniform 
the  right  <^  entry  to  the  chamber  of  horrors  without  extra  payment.  These 
privilege  are  all  much  appreciated  by  the  men.  On  the  Continent  nothing  is 
more  marked  than  the  number  of  private  concerns  that  grant  spt-rial  indulgences 
of  this  nature  to  soldiers.  In  England  managers  and  shareholders  arc  not  so 
liberally  disposed.  Thomas  Atkins  in  many  cases  is  looked  upon  as  a  [xrr^on  to 
be  discouraged  rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  some  districts  there  is  a  constant  fight 
between  the  military  authorities  and  the  pur\'eyors  of  amusement  as  to  tlie  status 
of  the  soldier  and  his  right  to  be  served  as  an  ordinary  citixen.  The  practice  is 
certainly  not  prevalent,  but  it  still  exists  as  a  relic  of  the  days  when  soldiering 
and  everything  connected  with  it  was  unpopular.  Now  that  the  pendulum  of 
military  popularity  swings  the  other  way,  managers  of  places  of  public  amusement 
miglit  l)e  asked  to  grant  soldiers  more  liberal  terms  than  those  now  in  force.  The 
move  from  a  financial  jjoint  of  view  has  possibly  much  to  re( oinmend  it  ;  l>ut 
managers  in  iimst  instances  do  not  encourage  the  military  in  consequence  of  their 
fancied  unpopularity,  and  now  is  the  Uiuc  to  try  and  remove  these  prejudices. 

Passks. 

No  soldier  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  his  quarters  littween  tattoo  and  reveille 
without  a  jxiss — that  is  between  lo  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  the  hours  varying  with  the 
season.  Non-commissioned  olliccrs  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant  may  alone 
remain  out  of  barracks  up  to  midnight  without  special  permission.  Permanent 
passes  up  to  midnight  are,  however,  gianted  freely  to  non-commissioned  officers 
below  the  rank  of  sergeant,  to  soldiers  with  one  or  more  good-conduct  badges, 
or  who  have  had  no  entry  in  their  defaulter  sheet  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
others  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  are  deserving  of  the 
privilege. 

The   regulation  in  our  Army  laying  down   the  hour  by  whit:h  soldiers  must 
return  to  barracks  is  undoubtedly  the  ciiusc  of  more  irouljlc  than  almo.sl  all  other 
restrictions  put  together.    Young  soldiers  are  very  much  like  other  young  people, 
and  punctuality  in  the  matter  of  going  to  bed  is  not  usually  an  attribute  of  youth. 
A  soldier  may  or  may  not  be  on  pass,  but  if  late  he  is  promptly  **  run  in  **  on 
returning  to  barracks,  and  moreover  forfeits  a  days  pay  should  he  have  been 
absent  without  leave  for  si.K  consecutive  hours.     He  is  further  regarded  as  absent 
for  an  additional  day  for  every  period  of  six  hours  in  excess  of  those  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  picvious  day's  absence.     To  take  a  case  in  |)oint.     A  soldier  not 
on  pass  must  be  in  barracks  by  lo  p.m.  daily.    Should  he  return  at  4  a.m.  he 
forfeits  a  day's  pay,  having  been  absent  without  lease  six  hours,  but  should  he  not 
return  till  4.15  a.m.  he  then  forfeits  two  days'  pay,  as  by  being  an  adcUtional  fifteen 
minutes  late  he  has  run  into  a  second  period  of  absence.  The  commanding 
officer  has  no  option  regarding  the  fine ;  he  can  award  confinement  to  barracks  or 
other  puni^liment  in  addition,  but  the  day's  or  days'  pay  is  forfeited  automatically 
by  the  soldier  to  the  .State.     The  financial  genius  who  introduced  the  system 
deserves  well  of  the   Treasury.     It  is  calculated  that  the  country  makes  some 
/  .^0.000  to  ^30,000  a  year  out  of  these  fines  alone — a  monumental  illustration 
ul   lapaeiiy  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.     Formerly  it  was  exceedingly  rare  Jor  a 
non-commissioned  officer  to  have  a  regimental  entry  against  his  name  unless  when 
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tried  by  court  martial.  Now,  each  award  for  absence  over  six  hours  entails  a 
regimental  entry,  which  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  soldier,  affecting  him  in  respect 
to  the  grant  of  good-conduct  badges,  each  carrying  pay. 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  revelation  to  most  readers  that  a  soldier  absenting 
himself  after  working  hours  but  returnii^  to  barracks  in  time  for  the  following 
day's  work  is  mnlrt  in  pay  in  this  miinner.  In  civil  life  it  would  not  only  be 
rei^nrded  as  an  nuirage,  but  is  strictly  ilkg.il.  Many  old  officers  ini.ii;int'  iliat  any 
fcUx.ition  of  the  rule  laying  down  the  hours  l)y  whic  h  men  must  he  in  l)arraeks, 
would  lead  lo  demoralisation  of  the  whole  force ;  this  is  certainly  not  the  view  of 
the  writer.  At  present  any  soldier  who  really  intends  to  overstay  his  leave — over- 
stays it.  The  punishments  now  in  force  are  no  real  deterrent^ — ^they  only  cause 
irritation  and  discontent,  and  are  frequently  the  primary  cause  of  much  subsequent 
crime.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  who  does  not  deliberately 
mean  to  overstay  his  leave,  but  is  late  simply  because  he  is  enjoying  himself,  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  in  addition  to  other  punishment  makes  hiin  furious  at  being 
treated  like  a  child  an(i  punished  like  a  shirker. 

The  attractions  to  be  found  in  mobt  of  our  garrison  towns  are  not  likely  to  mriuce 
any  great  body  of  our  soldiers  to  remain  long  out  of  bed.  Possibly  for  a  week 
or  even  for  a  month  scnnc  gay  blades  might  take  advantage  of  their  liberty,  but 
after  that  most  of  the  men  would  probably  keep  earlier  hours  than  is  even  now 
the  case.  At  home  stations  the  hours  for  reveille  vary  from  5  a.m.  in  summer  to 
6.30  a.m.  in  winter.  No  one  who  rises  regularly  at  $  a.m.  and  works  hard  all 
day  gads  about  at  night  for  many  consecutive  nights.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  n  gulations  dealing  with  the  sul)je(  t  will  be  considerably  relaxed  -if  not 
entirely  abolished,  and  iliat  the  purely  military  urience  of  being  late  for  bed  will 
meet  with  a  less  degrading  punishment  than  loss  of  pay. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  improved  prosj^t 
of  civil  employ  for  ex-soldiers.  This  is  a  question  that  more  immediately  concerns 
Parliament  and  the  employers  of  public  and  private  labour.  That  any  improvement 
in  this  direction  would  Ix:  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Arniy  at  lirge,  and  at  the 
.same  time  he  a  great  help  t<j  recruiting,  is  obvious.  It  is  ditli'  ult,  however,  to 
see  what  the  military  authorities  themselves  can  actively  do  in  this  respect,  beyond 
|x;rhaps  replacing  the  staff  of  junior  civilian  clerks  now  employed  at  the  War 
Office  by  military  pensioners.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  these  junior  clerks 
ftt  the  War  Office  whose  work  could  be  just  as  effectively  done  by  ex-soldiers ;  the 
higher  civilian  clerks,  predestined  for  Uie  higher  permanent  civil  appointments, 
need  not  necessarily  be  disturbed/ and  the  detail  work  of  the  department  would 
in  all  prolxibility  be  better  or  at  least  more  intelligently  done.  At  present  some 
branches  of  the  War  Office  are  manned  entirely  by  soldier  clerks,  in  otheis  there 
is  a  mixture  of  soldiers  and  rivili.ins,  but  in  most  the  staflT  is  all  civilian. 
Military  pensioners  would  be  cheajx-r  than  civiliaiis  they  would  have  greater 
sympathy  with  the  Army,  and  would  consequently  lictier  understand  its  require- 
ments, prejudices  and  aspirations. 

Commissions  from  the  Ranks. 

The  present  pay  of  our  officers  in  the  lower  ranks  is  so  miserably  small  that 

the  authorities  experience  an  inf  reasing  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  non  rom- 
misNi'iped  ofheers.  willing  to  a« cept  ordinary  romini,>5iuns  other  than  that  of 
Quartermaster,  which  carries  .sjjeewl  pay  and  privileges.  The  pay  of  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry  amounts  to  ^145  Ss.         a  year  all  told,  and  is  made 
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up  as  follows.  Pay  j^95  i6s,  yi.;  Mess  allowance  £6;  Lodging  allowance 
^36  los. ;  Fuel  and  light  allowance  £j  u,  lo^d, :  total  ^145  8^.  t^d.  While 

a  Lieutenant  receives  j£j68  4s.  4^d.,  and  a  Captain  ^^265  its.  okd.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  senior  non-commissioned  officers  are  married  men,  and  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  mnrried  man  can  possibly  live  in  the  position  of  a  junior  officer 
of  our  Army  on  his  regimental  income  alone.  It  must  he  recolki  ted  that  the 
Slate  gives  nothing  beyond  the  sums  above  mentioned— that  out  of  this  the  officer 
has  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  himself  and  his  family,  and  that,  even  if  he  succeeds 
by  skilful  management  in  efiecting  this,  there  can  be  no  possible  maigin  left 
for  amusement  or  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Irequent  move  of  station, 
which,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  spend  bis  life  in  furnished  lodgingSi  falls  with 
crushing  effect  on  the  poor  married  man. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  reader  will  necessarily  subscribe  to  all  the  reforms 
herein  set  forth.  If  there  is  anythinc^  like  tmanimity  on  even  one  point,  something 
has  bt  cn  uained.  The  official  shoe  pinches  in  several  directions,  and  if  one 
military  corn  be  spared  there  will  be  much  rejoicing  in  the  ranks.  Private 
Thomas  Atkins  is  not  a  child,  and  he  dislikes  being  treated  like  one ;  he  has, 
moreover,  sufficient  business  instinct  to  hate  being  "done  out  of  a  penny."  Un> 
fortunately  the  system  of  stoppages  now  in  force  in  our  Army  gives  him  the 
impression  that  1ie  is  being  done  out  of  many,  and  consequently  he  is  not  so 
contented  as  is  desirable  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public  service. 

"  SEARCHUdrr." 


SLUMBER-SONG. 


And  the  cricket  shrill  dear 
From  the  jessamined  porch. 


Fold  tiny-petalled  hands, 
Mother's  moss-rose. 


Lullaby,  lullaby, 
Featherlids  close, 

Fold  tiny-petalled  hands. 
Mother's  moss-rose. 


Still  in  the  twilight 
The  evening  star  looms, 
Still  in  the  twilight 
The  pale  primrose  blooms; 
Droning  and  drowsy 
Lolleth  homeward  the  bee. 
The  linnet  is  hushed 
In  the  quiet  o'  the  tree; 


Like  little  mice 
Afraid  of  the  light, 
The  stars  shyly  peep 
From  the  casements  of  night 
"Hush,"  saith  the  silence, 
*'0  round-spinning  earth; 
Hush  ye  to  slumber 
Sweet  children  of  mirth  ! " 


From  their  green  housen 

Tlie  c;indle-fiics  creep  ; 

And  the  owl  hooteth  drowsily 

Out  of  his  sleep. 

Soon  shall  the  glow-worm 

Enkindle  lier  torch, 


Then  lull  thee,  ah,  lullaby, 


Babe  of  my  breast. 
Tranquil  as  Hesperus 
Wan  in  the  West. 


Walter  Ramai.. 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  HEAR. 

WHEN  the  Viceroy  of  Canada  came  to  the  Indian  Reservation  of  Monarona, 
and  the  Krench-hearted  Iroquois  pretended  to  be  savages  and  danced  a 
sham  war-<Iance  for  his  Excellency's  amusement,  Skaghw^  was  not  the 
only  disgusted  old  chief  who  stayed  away  from  the  Council-house.  Skagawe  might 
have  gone  if  he  had  been  Oiiked  twice,  for  he  was  over  ninety  and  getting  a  little 
irresolute.  But  Tananiota  was  only  eighty-eight,  and  as  hard  of  will  and  fiery  of 
heart  as  when  he  danced  the  war-dance  in  grim  earnest  before  the  tribes  went  out  for 
the  campaign  of  1812.  So  he  spat  in  the  air  and  spoke  sharp  words  when  he  heard 
that  the  sacred  hate  of  his  youth  was  to  Ix;  paro<lied  for  a  white  man's  holiday. 

The  old  chief  sat  among  a  heap  of  furs  and  blankets  in  his  little  log-hut,  between 
the  village  and  the  swamj).  With  one  brown  and  bony  hand  he  shaded  his  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  log  fire  on  the  open  hearth  ;  with  the  other  he  gras|)ed  the 
long-slemmed  pipe,  which  w;ts  also  a  long-handled  tomahawk  -l)owl  on  one  side, 
blade  on  the  other.  Thus  he  sat,  and  thought  contemptuous  thoughts,  till  the 
pipe  was  smoked  out,  when  he  struck  its  sharp  edge  into  a  log  of  the  wall  and 
left  it  sticking  there.  Then  he  rose,  a  little  stiffly,  and  opened  the  door  to  .sec 
the  time  bv  the  stars. 

.\  blanket  of  fresh  clean  snow,  fallen  since  the  old  man  had  supped,  covered 
the  lumpy  common  lK.'tween  his  hut  and  the  broad  black  stripe  that  showed  where 
the  river  ran.  .Mong  the  logs  of  the  rough  snake  fence,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
wood-pile,  and  over  all  the  village  roofs,  the  snow  lay  in  fleecy  ropes  and  (juilts 
three  inches  thick.  liut  what  'i  ananiota  saw  first,  and  the  only  thing  he  looked  at 
twice,  was  the  track  of  a  man's  moccasins  in  the  fresh  snow  close  beside  his  door. 
The  owner  of  those  moccasins  was  an  Indian,  for  the  footprints  were  straight  fore- 
and  afters,  with  no  turning  out  of  the  toes  ;  he  was  light  of  weight,  for  the  prints 
were  shallow  ;  and  yet  he  was  tall,  for  ihey  were  far  apart.  W  hoever  he  might 
Ik.',  he  had  come  straight  from  the  village,  had  paused  at  the  door,  looked  in  at 
the  window,  and  then  gone  straight  back  by  the  way  he  had  come.  .Ml  this  the 
old  chief  noticed,  and  one  thing  more.  The  mysterious  visitor  had  put  his  hand 
on  the  window-sill  for  a  moimnt,  for  the.e  were  the  prints  of  three-  long  fingers 
on  the  snow  ;  and  the  middle  finger  was  missing. 
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With  the  slightest  possible  grunt  of  cutuprchcii^ion  Taaaniota  passed  on  to 
the  wood-pile,  pulled  out  four  of  the  biggest  sticks  of  birch,  each  four  feel  long 
and  nearly  a  foot  thick,  and  carried  them  into  the  house.  Then  he  came  out 
again  and  carried  in  four  more ;  and  again,  and  carried  in  a  third  supply,  before  he 
shut  the  door  and  crouched  down  to  build  up  the  fire  for  the  night 

The  moon  faded  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall  not  the  angry, 
driving  snow  that  stings  the  face,  hut  the  soft  and  lazy  snow  ihu  noat>  down 
through  the  air  in  a  ^^ood-natured,  unintentional  way,  yet  brings  the  living  world  to 
a  dead  stop  in  an  hour, 

A  hand  fumbled  at  the  latch,  die  door  opened,  and  a  tall  thin  redskin  stood 
hesitating  on  the  threshold.  The  crimson  knitted  tuque  of  a  French  habitant  was 
pulled  down  over  his  ears,  and  his  coat,  almost  invisible  within  an  overcoat  of 
clinging  snow,  was  a  clumsy  grey  garment  of  Hiife  du  pays. 

There  was  no  welcome  on  Tananiota's  foce,  but  the  stranger  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  shook  ofl"  the  snow,  and  came  forward  to  warm  himself  at  tlie  fire. 

"You  won't  rniml  niy  staying  here  for  the  nii:ht  ?  "  ho  said,  in  French.  "I've 
been  spending  the  evening  at  SkagJtw^'s,  but  he  got  unia->v  when  the  time  r  ime 
for  his  wife  to  get  home  trom  the  Council-house,  and  he  thought  you  would  have 
more  room." 

"Room  enough,"  grunted  the  old  chief |  "but  why  don't  you  speak  your  own 
language  ?  " 

The  visitor  looked  ashamed.  **  I  have  foigotten  it,"  he  said.  "  I  live  among 
the  CanadteaSt  down  yonder.  I  am  the  only  Huron  left  south  of  the  river ;  and 
the  Hurons  at  Lorette,  on  the  north  shore — ^what  are  they  but  Canadieas}" 

"  You  are  a  Huron.    Ah  ' " 
"  Yes,  a  Huron  of  pure  blood." 

"  Ail : " 

"  I  heard  the  great  Governor  was  coming  to  Monacona,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  him  before  I  die." 
"You  are  ?" 

"Eighty  years  and  more.    But  I  can  pull  a  pretty  good  oar  still,  thank  God." 

'*  You  are  a  Catholic.    Ah  !  " 

The  old  chief s  "  Ah  I "  might  betoken  cither  anger  or  satisfnrtinn.  or  it  might 
me.Tn  sirnpl\  "  I  hear.''  No  white  man  cotUd  have  said  which,  and  even  the 
Huron  was  uncertain. 

"You  are  not  a  Protestant?"  he  asked. 

"Protestant?   No!   Catholic?  No!" 

The  Huron  was  inwardly  shocked.  It  was  long  since  he  had  met  a  pagan  of 
this  outspoken  kind.    Still,  he  did  not  like  to  criticise  his  host,  especially  as  the 

h(%t  looked  as  if  he  would  not  put  up  with  much  criticism. 

**  You  keep  to  the  old  ways  of  our  fathers,"  the  visitor  ventured  to  remark. 

*' 'I'he  old  ways  were  the  ways  of  men  ;  the  new  ways  are  the  ways  of  women." 

This  \va->  not  encouraging,  so  the  visitor  held  his  tongue.  Presently  the 
Irociuois  went  on,  "  The  new  ways  lead  chicken -blooded  Indians  to  make  fools 
of  themselves  1)efore  a  white  chief,  dancing  the  war-dance  with  their  chicken-legs 
and  cackling  the  war-cries  with  thdr  chicken-throats." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  the  Huron,  glad  to  find  a  point  of  agreement  at  last,  ''that 
is  a  great  folly.  And  it  makes  men  remember  the  bloodshed  that  had  better  be 
forgt)tten." 

"  Never  :"  e\<  laimed  the  old  Iro^^nois.  *' Never  forgotten  and  never  forgiven, 
i  hat  is  llie  new  way,  to  forget  and  forgive  I " 
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The  Huron  made  no  attempt  to  reiive  the  convemtkm.  PKsentiy  Tananiou 
pushed  i»ome  bbnkcts  over  to  him,  and  they  both  huddled  down  on  the  floor 

before  the  fire  and  went  to  s.leep. 

Alx)ut  midnight  the  chief  awoke,  as  his  custom  was,  when  the  Ixick-Iog  on  the 
h'-arth  had  burnt  in  two.  Alter  pushing  the  ends  together  and  putting  tre-h  I  -gs 
on,  lie  lav  down  again  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  a  hand  that  his  sleeping  companion  had  thrust  out  of  the 
blankets.  Yes— that  was  the  hand  with  the  three  fmgers.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  been  prowling  around  between  snows, — who  had  been  driven  back 
to  the  village  by  bis  first  glance  at  the  old  savage  through  the  window, — 
who  had  returned  at  last,  the  witches  only  knew  why,  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  a  B  ar. 

Many  an  Indian  had  had  his  middle  finger  bitten  off  in  the  old  days,  but  not 
many  had  long  afterwards:  the  finger  had  gone  first,  and  the  heart  had 

foUowetl,  with  a  devil's  wealth  of  torture  m  the  interval.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  programme  had  been  interrupted  by  an  accident :  the  tormentors'  attention  had 
been  diverted  by  a  danger  to  themselves.  Tananiota  remembcied  one  such 
accident :  he  had  never  forgotten  it  He  himself  had  been  the  chief  tormentor, 
and  his  appetite  for  blood  and  vengeance  had  just  been  whetted  by  a  single,  taste 
when  the  victim  was  torn  from  his  clutch.  Seventy  years  ago,  that  was;  and  now, 
here  wa-.  the  \ii  tiiTi,  sent  Vxick  at  last  by  fate  to  complete  the  sacrifice.  To  be 
sure,  tins  might  ii  <t  fx-  the  man  -it  might  not — but  it  must  I  The  spirit  of 
revenge  grew  hot,  red-hot,  w lute-hot,  in  the  old  chiefs  brain.  All  the  old  rage  of 
frustration  came  back  upon  him.  He  half  turned  to  get  up  and  seize  the 
tomahawk — but  checked  himself  at  once.  That  was  tar  too  quick  a  way.  A  score 
of  sevens  years'  standing  was  not  to  be  wiped  off  by  a  singte  blow.  There  were 
heavy  arrears  of  interest  due.  Besides,  he  might  as  well  make  quite  sure  it  was 
the  man.  He  could  wait  a  Httle  longer,  till  morning  if  necessary :  after  seventy 
years  a  few  hours  would  not  matter. 

The  fresh  logs  Ixrgan  to  --[julier  and  crnrkk.  The  stranger  startexl  in  his  sleep 
and  drew  his  hand  sharj>ly  under  the  blanket.  A»  he  did  not  stir  again  lur  M>nie 
minutes,  the  Iroquois  reached  over  and  very  slowly  liited  the  comer  of  tlie  l>lankct 
The  three-fingered  hand  was  thrust  deep  into  a  pocket  of  the  homesptm  coat 
"He's  very  anxbus  to  hide  it,"  the  watcher  thought;  "or  perhaps  it's  the  pocket 
and  not  the  hand  he's  anxious  about"  After  that  the  sleeper  seemed  to 
grow  accustomed  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  he  did  not  awake  till  the  old 
chief  had  piled  on  fresli  vvDod  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Tt  was  only  four  or 
five  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  not  Ix'gun  to  think  of  rising,  but  the  hiuron,  lx.-ing 
more  regular  in  his  habits,  shook  the  blankets  off  and  went  to  look  out  of 
llie  window.    Tananiota  seemed  to  Ix;  still  fast  asleep. 

The  wind  had  risen  in  the  night,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  the  pmidrtrit  of 
snow.  It  was  like  a  bleached  sandstorm.  Against  the  house  the  drifted  snow 
was  Ixinked  up  six  feet  deep,  and  the  tall  Indian  could  only  look  out  at 
the  top  of  the  window  on  tiptoes.  He  was  standing  so,  with  his  hands  still  deep 
in  his  [)Ockets,  when  a  raw-hide  noose  was  dro])|)ed  over  his  head  and  pulled 
iight  round  his  IkxIv.  trapping  his  arms  to  f.is  sides.  "Help!"  he  shouted, — 
"  Tananiota!"  But  belore  he  could  s|)eak  tWKc  the  leather  rope  was  round  his 
legs  as  well,  and  he  was  thrown  down  helpless  on  the  tloor — helpless,  and  looking 
up  into  the  blazing  eyes  of  the  ancient  Iroquois.  The  Huron  by  half-stunned, 
more  with  anmement  than  with  hurt 

'*Ah!"  said  the  Iroquois;  **you  are  right  to  call  on  the  Bear  for  help,  for 
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who  else  can  hear  you  ?  Yes,  the  P)e;ir  wih  help  you  to  die  1 "  He  was  trembling 
with  his  exertion,  but  a  tom.iii.iwk.  was  gripped  harti  in  lus  right  hand. 

"  The  man  is  a  maniac,  the  Huron  thought,  wlicn  he  could  think  at  all. 
"  Why  else  should  he  kill  me?  What  have  I  done?"  But  he  said  nothing-  only 
watched  the  eyes  that  gleamed  above  him. 

*'What  is  that  in  your  pocket?'^  Tananiota  asked,  after  enjoying  the  situation 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

*'  If  you  loosen  my  arm  I  will  show  you,"  answered  the  captive.  "  I  will  give 
it  to  you,  if  that  is  what  you  want.    There  is  no  need  to  kill  me  for  it." 

*'  No,  there  is  no  need  to  kill  you — for  that.  l>ut  1  will  .save  you  the  trouble 
of  giving  it."  He  pulled  out  hiii  knife,  knelt  down,  and  slit  open  his  prisoner's 
pocket  from  the  outside.    The  three-fingered  hand  was  cbsping  something. 

**Let  it  go,  or  1" 

The  hand  opened,  and  a  great  silver  medal  rolled  on  to  the  floor.  Tananiota 
picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  keeping  an  eye  on  his  prisoner  all  the  time.  On 
one  side  of  the  medal  was  a  man's  head,  with  the  inscription  "(GEORGE  HI. 
DEI  GRATIA";  on  the  other  was  a  dog  snarling  at  a  lion,  with  a  church  and 
trees  in  the  background,    i'ananiota  could  not  read,  but  he  recognised  the  picture 

at  i>r\cv. 

Vou  are  a  chief, '  he  said.    "  What  is  your  nanie  ?  " 

"They  call  me  the  Deer;  but  the  medal  belonged  to  my  father,  the  Twisted 
Tree,  who  died  when  I  was  a  child." 

**  Yes,  the  Twisted  Tree  fell,  or  I  would  have  lopped  his  branches  and  then  cut 
him  down.     The  young  Deer  could  run  fast,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  liear." 

The  captive  on  the  floor  would  have  leapt  with  surprise  but  for  his  bonds.  A 
horror  cnmc  Ixick  from  the  past  and  linked  itself  to  his  terror  of  the  present. 

*•  VNhcii  the  Deer  was  young,"  the  old  savage  went  on,  "perhaps  he  listened  to 
some  fine  stories.  Perhaps  he  heard  the  Twisted  Tree  boasting  how  he  had  caught 
the  Bear  s  father  on  a  hunting  journey  and  burnt  him  for  two  days  and  nights 
with  red-ht^  hatchets.  But  if  he  heard  that  the  Bear's  father  cried  out  once,  till 
the  Huron's  knife  dug  out  his  heart,  it  was  a  lie ! 

"He  never  stud  that,"  the  prisoner  put  in,  with  a  flickering  hope  of  pacifying 
the  old  fury.    "He  always  said  the  Iroquois  died  as  bravely  as  a  Huron." 

"  .\s  lirnve  as  a  Huron  1  Hear  him !  Hear  the  brave  Huron  who  cried  for 
mercy  when  the  Bear  caught  him  alone  in  the  forest  and  took  ofT  one  finger — cried 
so  loud  that  the  white  soldiers  heard  and  cut  him  loose, — curst  them  ■  " 

"The  Huron  was  a  child,"  .said  ihc  prostrate  l>eer,  a  remnant  of  pride  coming 
to  his  aid  "  The  Huron  was  only  ten  years  old,  or  the  Bear  could  not  have  taken 
even  that  finger.  When  the  Huron  grew  up  he  learnt  better  things  than  to  kill 
for  revenge,  or  he  would  have  sought  the  Bear  from  the  Sweet-water  Sea  to  the 
Salt,  and  " 

"And  done  what  the  Bear  is  going  to  do  now;  hut  he  had  learnt  the  new  ways, 
and  become  kind  and  generous,  -and  a  coward  I  Look,  Deer  with  lame  legs,  the 
Bear  will  be  generous  too,  and  give  yon  bark  yonr  finger!" 

He  reached  down  a  greasy  buekskin  pouch  that  himg  from  a  nail  on  the  wall, 
drew  out  the  hard  brown  shrivelled  human  fragment,  and  threw  it  at  his  enemy's  face. 

"Only,"  he  continued,  "the  Bear  must  have  somethii^  in  exchange, — let  us 
say  the  next  finger."  He  stooped  down,  seized  the  hand  in  the  slit  pocket,  and 
would  have  had  the  forefinger  ofl"  in  another  moment ;  only  the  Huron  with  a 
great  heave  of  his  body  rolled  right  over,  and  the  Iroquois  would  have  been  pulled 
down  if  he  had  not  let  go.    He  was  trembling  agdn,  with  age  and  fury,  when  he 
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"He  could  hardly  fitcp  from  plunging  the  hni/e  into  hia  enemy's  gasping  tftroat," 


recovered  his  halnncc,  and  for  a  moment  he  eould  hardly  keej)  from  plunging  the 
knife  into  his  enemy's  gasi)ing  throat.  Then  the  cat  instinct  got  the  mastery  again, 
and  he  thought  of  anotiier  way  to  play  with  his  victim.  The  Huron  had  rolled  over 
towards  the  fire  — indeetl,  his  feet  were  now  on  the  great  stone  slab  that  made  the 
hearth.  'I'o  keep  him  from  rolling  away  again,  the  Iroquois  kicked  a  pile  of 
blankets  under  his  sides.  Then  he  drew  the  glowing  logs  from  the  back  of  the 
hearth  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  Deer's  moccasins. 

"  My  brother  is  cold,"  said  the  tormentor  :  "  I  will  warm  him.  I  cannot  let 
my  brother  freeze,  this  cold  morning." 

"  Vou  Iro  piois  devil  ! "  muttered  the  Huron  ;  but  pride  and  despair  together 
j)revented  him  from  begging  for  mercy  now.  .As  the  heat  began  to  scorch  his 
feet  he  tried  to  struggle  backwards,  snakewise.  Then  his  enemy  came  and  stood 
over  his  head  with  a  tomahawk.    No  escape  that  way. 

**  Vou  Iroquois  devil  I "  the  Huron  said  again.    "  Vou  can  torture  me  and  kill 
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me,  but  I  die  a  good  Christian,  and  you  cannot  keep  mc  out  of  heaven.  But  you, 
— you  will  die  t^efore  long,  and  when  you  come  to  the  gate  they  will  throw  you 
down  into  the  pit  where  all  the  othst  cruel  Iroquois  are  burning.  They  will  cut 
and  tear  and  burn  you,  with  all  tlie  tortures  you  have  been  keoi>ing  hot  in  your 
heart  for  mc  these  seventy  years.  They  will  burn  you  for  ever  and  ever,  and  you 
will  stjueal  like  a  coward  !  " 

The  savage  treinhlcd  \i(jlL'iitly  not  from  fear  o{  IkII,  nor  even  from  nrm«T  at 
the  Huron's  words,  but  because  another  voice  was  speaking,  somewhere  out-of  doors. 
"  Quiet,  animal ! "  he  said  to  the  captive  at  hb  feet ;  and  stooping  down  he  tied 
his  sash  ovor  the  accusing  mouth.  And  now  they  tioth  heard  tliat  other  voice 
calling  aloud  across  the  snowdrift,  '*Tananiota!  Tananbta!'' 

The  chief  paused,  looked  down  for  a  moment  on  his  enemy  with  hate  and 
perplcxit)',  .111(1  then  operltd  the  door.  The  snow  rose  like  a  wall  outside,  more 
than  shoulder-high.     i'he  disturlx*rs  ronkl  not  see  in,  at  any  rate 

What  do  you  want  with  Taaaniota  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ? growled 
the  Bear. 

There  were  three  young  members  of  the  trilx;  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
drift,  with  ca|}s  pulled  down  over  their  ears  and  sashes  wound  tightly  round  their 
waists,  wide  snowshoes  strapped  to  their  feet,  and  big  wooden  snow-shovels  over 
their  shoulders.  They  were  taken  alxu  k  hy  tlie  chiefs  surllness,  and  Stood 
foolishly,  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  they  had  come  for. 

"What  do  you  want,  puppies?"  he  repeated,  angry,  and  eager  to  see  the 
last  of  them. 

"  \\  hy,  said  one,  "  we  are  going  round  to  see  if  any  one  needs  iieip. 
Everybody  is  snowed  up,  and  some  who  can't  cut  themselves  out  may  be  sliort  of 
food.    Hadnt  we  better  dig  a  ^iath  to  the  door  for  you?  " 

**  No ! "  cried  the  chief,  petulantly.    '*  I'll  look  after  myself.   Go  home.** 

Two  of  the  three  were  for  taking  him  at  his  word  and  going  off  in  a  huff; 
but  the  other  held  them  back.  "  Remember  how  old  he  is he  can't  know  what 
he  is  fioing.    He  can  never  dig  himself  out,  and  if  we  go  he  may  starve.  " 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  the  chief  called  out  with  rising  impatience.  "  Go 
where  you  are  wanted." 

Before  they  could  answer,  Tananiota  threw  up  his  arnas  and  disappeared,  with 
a  yell  of  rage  and  fear.  The  gagged  old  Huron,  though  tied  up  like  a  mummy, 
was  not  quite  so  stiff,  and  he  had  wriggled  himself  across  the  floor  like  a  worm, 
head  first,  till  he  hooked  his  chin  round  one  of  the  Bear's  ankles  and  jerked  tlie 
foot  from  under  him. 

The  foremost  snow-shoer  dxshed  up  the  drift  and  scraml)led  in  at  th  •  top  of 
the  door,  an  armful  of  snow  tiimhlint^  in  with  him  and  ahnost  smotliering  a 
man  who  lay  lx)und  but  stni-^lm^  on  the  floor.  Tananiota  had  already  got  to  his 
feet,  and  raised  his  knite  with  not  a  thought  excejn  to  glut  his  vengeance  before 
it  was  too  late — when  the  new-comer  struck  down  the  shaking  arm  with  his  shovel. 
One  gasp  of  pain  escaped  the  old  man,  and  he  fell  as  if  shot.  By  this  time  all 
three  of  the  shovellers  had  scmmbled  in,  half  filling  the  hut  with  snow.  Dragging 
the  unknown  prisoner  from  the  encumbering  mass,  they  cut  the  gagging  sash  and 
binding  th.  n;j;s  with  Tananiota's  knife.  The  Huron  could  not  rise,  but  he  looked 
up  gratefully  at  hi->  a^tonished  rescuers,  and  said,  "The  good  God  sent  you  just  in 
time.    T  am  not  hurt,    on!y  a  little  shaken.    Si-e  to — /r/w." 

They  spread  out  the  tumbled  furs  and  bl.mkets  !>efore  the  hearth,  and  laid  the 
old  Iroquois  down  on  them  as  gently  as  they  could  ;  but  agony  shot  through  him 
when  they  touched  his  broken  arm,  and  with  a  scream  he  opened  his  eyes. 
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"Let  mo  kill  him,"  he  moaned.    "He  killed— his  father  killed— my  father." 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  I  have  heard  you  say  your  father  was 
killed  a  month  liefore  you  were  born." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  Hear:  "eighty-eight  years  unavenged!    Think  of  it !  " 

"  Shame  upon  you,  Tananiota  !  "  said  one  of  the  young  men. 

"Shame  u\)or\  you,  you  rabbits  I  "  burst  out  the  furious  chief.  "I  tell  you  he  is 
a  Huron,  and  you  arc  Irocjuois.  No,  you  are  no  Iroquois:  you  are  rabbits, — pigs, 
— worms, — white  men!    1 -I  am  the  last  of  the  Iroquois!" 

That  was  his  last  word.  A  man  of  eighty-eight  cannot  suffer  a  great 
disapjxiintment  and  a  broken  arm  together,  and  still  live.    He  was  dead  within  an 


THty  left  hit  body  tying  on  the  foot." 


hour.  They  left  his  lx)dy  lying  on  the  floor  when  they  carried  his  victim,  on  a 
stretcher  of  blankets  and  snow-shovels,  to  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  village. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  hut  was  seen  to  be  in  flames  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
burial  party  (;iiled  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  chief  among  those  of  his  dwelling. 
I'erhaps  they  did  not  look  very  hard.  Skagawe  said,  and  all  the  village  believed 
him,  that  the  devil  had  taken  the  old  heathen,  body  and  soul,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  with  his  breath  ;  but  I  think  the  fire  was  most  likely  started  by  falling 
embers  of  the  logs  that  the  chief  had  drawn  t(X)  near  the  edge  of  the  hearth. 

The  Huron  never  went  Ixick  down  the  river.  The  (lovernment  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  hospitality  by  his  new  friends,  and  evt-n 
adopted  as  an  Iroquois  by  the  tribe, — though  that,  Skaghwe  said,  was  going  a  little 
too  far. 

Ho\v.\Ri>  Angus  Kennedy. 

• 
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II.— THE  MASTER,  SERVANTS,  AND  HOUNDS. 

IN  my  last  article*  I  endeavoured  to  describe  cub  hunting,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  "  rehearsal "  of  the  legitimate  sport.    I  will  now  come  to  the  season 
proper,  and  assuming  that  the  rehearsals  have  proved  satisfactory,  ring  up 
the  curtain  and  discover  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  campaign,  his  staff,  and 
troops,  the  first  being  lepresented  by  the  Master,  the  second  by  the  hunt  servants, 
and  the  last  by  the  hounds. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  egotism  (vanity  if  you  like)  of  the  male  sex  is  such 
that  there  is  hardly  a  hunting  man,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  man  who  hunts, 
who  does  not  consider  himself  perfectly  capable  of  assuming  the  reins  of  office 
and  becoming  the  Master  of  any  jxick  in  England  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
unfortunate,  though  true ;  for  a  good  Master  is  not  made,  but  Ixjrn.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  will  not  improve  by  practice,  but  unless  it  is  bred,  as  it  were,  in  him,  he 
will  never  be  facile  f^ritueps.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  good  eye  for  a 
country.  There  is  not  so  much  necessity  for  his  being  a  great  i>erformer  over  it, 
but  he  must  know  the  run  of  a  fox,  and  the  shortest  way  to  get  to  the  various 
points.  I  know  an  M.F.  H.  who,  if  he  negotiated  a  sheep  hurdle  during  the 
day,  considered  that  he  had  done  an  heroic  act.  Yet  somehow,  no  matter  how 
fast  or  how  far  hounds  had  run,  when  they  checked  he  was  always  there.  It 
used  to  irritate  the  huntsman,  who  on  one  occasion,  when  his  master  stopjK'd 
him  making  a  false  cast,  said  to  me,  *'  I  don't  know  bw  he  gets  there.  He's 
just  like  a  bloomin'  bill,  always  comin'  in  when  you  don't  want  'im."  The  trick 
was  knowledge  of  a  fox's  run,  his  points,  and  an  eye  for  a  country.  Then  again 
the  Master  should  have  the  Bismarckian  mailed  fist  under  the  velvet  glove.  That 
is,  he  should  be  as  jwrfect  in  manners  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  but 
having  always  at  his  command  a  paralysing  flow  of  language  for  an  offender,  and 
a  determination  to  be  he  "  who  must  be  obeyed."  There  is  no  middle  course  : 
the  Master's  dictum,  right  or  wrong,  should  be  final.  W  hat  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  sight  of  the  Master  at  one  end  of  a  wood,  trying  to  blow  the  hounds 
out  of  cover  with  his  silver  horn,  and  his  huntsman  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  other  end  ;  the  while  objurgating  "  that  blissed  row  the  governor's  a-makin' 
out  there "  ?  I  have  seen  that,  and  know  what  I  am  t;ilking  about.  I  admit, 
though,  in  the  case  I  have  just  quoted  the  cubbing  had  not  been  properly  carried 
out.  To  the  farmers,  the  real  backbone  of  any  hunt,  the  M.F.H.  is  bound 
to  be  urbanity  itself.  Perhaps  even  more  so  to  their  belonging.s.  The  farmer 
may  talk,  and  talk  long  and  loud,  about  broken  fences,  stray  cattle,  and  damaged 
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wheat ;  but  a  good  ran  and  a  kind  word  goes  very  far  to  smooth  bi$  complaints. 
Not  so  the  |>etter  half,  with  her  poultry  bill^so  many  diickens,  so  many  turkeys^ 
'*  just  a-fatting  for  Christmas  too/'  and  so  many  ducks,  that  "  them  horrid  foxes 

have  took."  She  is  not  so  easily  dedt  \\hh,  and  it  takes  all  the  t^landishments 
of  both  Master  and  secretary  to  smooth  the  ruflled  plumes  of  A/rs.  Farmer  Ciiles. 
This,  however,  is  somewhat  by  the  wny.  The  most,  or  certainly  one  of  the 
most,  important  tilings,  is  to  estaljlish  an  entente  cordtjle  between  the  Coniinander- 
in-chicf  and  his  staff.  No  hunt,  however  ricli  it  may  be,  will  ever  prosper  if  the 
Master  and  servants  are  at  loggerheads,  oi^  working  against  each  other.  There 
should  be  perfect  confidence  between  the  Master  and  the  huntsman,  as  also 
between  the  huntsman  and  his  whips  (I  am  aiming,  of  course,  that  the  Master 
is  not  hunting  the  hounds  himself),  and  so  on  in  gradation  down  to  the  earth 
stopper  (a  most  important  functionary)  and  the  runner.  In  no  sport,  in  no  sphere 
of  life,  d(ies  the  motto  "  United  wo  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  hold  so  good  as  in 
the  imniing  tield.  In  the  breeding  of  the  hounds,  in  the  drafting  of  the  pack, 
the  Master  and  huntsman  should  be  in  accord ;  though  of  course  the  Master's 
word,  even  in  that,  siiould  be  law.  It  is  well  (and  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
often  done),  on  these  matters,  to  take  the  first  whip  into  the  consultation,  for  he 
is,  as  it  were^  heir  apparent  to  "the  old  man's"  place,  and  the  earlier  he  learns 
the  strain  of  the  poclc  he  may  some  day  have  chaige  of,  the  better. 

Briefly  I  will  sum  up  the  qualifications  of  a  really  good  Master  of  Hounds. 
Tact,  manners,  firmness,  and  a  reserve  of  forcible  lanj^unge  kept  under  proper 
control,  but  ready  to  be  used  if  necessary ;  confidence  in  his  staff,  and  an  eye 
for  the  countr),  with  a  knowledi^c  of  the  same.  And  the  staff — the  hunt  servants, 
on  wi»um  as  much  or  mure  depends  than  even  on  the  Master  himself.  First  the 
huntsman.  IJke  the  Commander*in-chief,  he  must  know  the  countiy  badcwards, 
what  his  hounds  can  do  and  what  they  cannot,  also  what  the  movemertt  or 
idiosyncrasy  of  every  particular  hound  in  the  podc  may  be.  The  hounds  in  a  tight 
place  look  to  him  for  guidance,  and  it  depends  on  his  judgment  alone  to  decide 
when  that  guidance  or  advice  shall  be  given.  The  more  they  are  allowed  to  jmzzle 
matters  out  for  themselves  on  a  cold  srent  the  more  confidence  the  pack  w  ll  g;iin  ; 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  a  mistake  so  many — otherwise  excellent  huntsmen  — 
make  :  viz.,  that  in  their  anxiety  nut  to  be  thought  slow,  they  lift  the  pack  2»uoner 
than  necessary ;  the  result  being,  that  ever  after  the  hounds  will  not  try  a  yard 
**on  their  own,"  but  at  the  first  check  will  look  to  the  huntsman  to  help  them. 

One  axiom  that  has  been  long  established  is  that  the  huntsman,  under  no 
pretext  whatever,  should  rate  the  hounds — and  by  rating,  I  mean  mting  and  the 
use  of  the  whip.  The  great  object  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pack  should  be 
to  make  them  love  him  and  fly  to  his  horn  or  word.  That  is  why  it  takes  two 
if  not  three  seasons  for  a  whip  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  f>f 
huntsman  to  get  on  terms  with  his  hounds.  Naturally,  having  been  raieii  by  htm 
and  driven  by  him,  the  older  hounds  are  afraid  of  him,  and  the  younger  ones,  like 
human  beings,  are  very  prone  to  copy  their  elders.  The  dfice  of  first  whip  is 
no  sinecure,  and  the  huntsman  ought  to  make  it  his  business  (putting  professional 
jealousy  on  one  side)  to  be  a  friend  and  counsellor  to  his  second  in  command.  .\ 
good  first  whip,  who  knows  where  to  go,  how  to  get  forward  without  showing 
himself,  and  who  can  i:ive  his  chief  a  straii^ht  tip,  is  invaluable.  And  as  the 
huni?.nian  never  km^ws  (having  to  take  chances  on  cattle  of  every  description) 
when  the  first  wiiip  may  not  have  to  take  the  horn  pro  km,y  it  makes  things 
work  much  smoother  if  they  happen  to  be — shall  I  say — pals. 

The  second  whips  have  a  very  different  rdk  to  fulfil.    Theirs  is  the  place  to 
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stop  back  iknO  whip  up  straugh  rs.  Doubtless  for  a  young  and  enthusiastic  rider 
a  thankless  task,  in  a  quick  forty  uiinuics  over  the  cream  of  the  country,  feeling 
all  the  time  that  if  you  had  the  chance  you  would  be  there  or  thereabouts,  it 
at  first  does  seem  a  bit  hard  to  have  to  keep  tn  the  background,  and  perform 
Uie  office  of  dry  nurse  to  hounds  who  have  been  left  behind.  But  if  they  have 
any  sense,  and  aspire  to  getting  on,  they  must  remember  that  Rome  was  not  buih 
in  a  day,  and  that  in  every  profession  or  calling,  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  is 
the  first  one  to  be  surmounted.  I  rcmem!)er  well,  though,  how  on  one  orcnsion  a 
second  whip  scored  heavily  ;  and  althou<;h  the  story  is  dead  agaui.st  my  preacliing, 
I  will  give  it.  T  had  lx;en  hoiu  kssly  tiirown  out  (not  an  unusual  thing  I  would 
sooner  say  it  myself  llian  liear  ii),  and  coming  through  a  covcrl  m  a  vain 
endeavour  to  find  the  hounds  I  chanced  on  the  whip  picking  up  a  couple  or 
couple  and  a  half  who  had  been  running  riot,  or  committing  some  other  crime.  He 
was  cross,  his  language  was  not  polite,  and  life  at  that  moment  was  not  to  him  a  bed 
of  roses.  ''Hounds?"  he  said  to  me  in  reply  to  my  question:  "what  *ave  I  to  do 
witli  'cn^  ?  I've  got  to  look  after  these  as  don't  know  'ow  to  behave  'emselves.  Rut  " 
(and  this  in  a  eonfidential  manner)  "don't  you  make  no  mistake,  they'll  be  back 
shortl)  ,  and  then  v,c  will  si  e.  I  knows  that  fox — you  wait  along  with  me,"  I  waited, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  words  came  true.  The  fox  doubled  Uick  on  his 
tracks,  and  followed  by  the  whole  pack  came  into  the  bottom  end  of  the  wood,  i'hey 
were  pretty  close  on  him,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  neither  huntsman,  first  whip,  nor 
any  of  the  field  anywhere  near.  The  whip  smiled,  slipped  his  stragglers  into  the  pack, 
and  cheering  the  lot  on,  forced  the  fox  out  the  far  side  and  killed  him  two  fields 
farther  on.  Of  course  he  got  "what  for"  when  the  "old  man"  arrived,  but  that 
day's  hunting  will  be  a  red-letter  one  with  the  lx)y  till  he  goes  to  ground  himself. 

And  tin.'  hounds  '.—  the  dog  and  bitch  pack,  or,  as  I  have  hcfon-  called  them, 
the  troops.  Say  that  the  strain  is  all  right,  and  the  breeding  correct,  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  them  level— not  only  as  regards  size,  but  in  pace.  Naturally  there 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  a  leading  hound,  but  the  main  body  should, 
given  an  'even  start,  be  able  to  be  "covered  with  a  sheet."  Nothing  looks  so 
bad  as  to  see  a  long  string  of  hounds,  some  in  one  field,  some  in  another,  and 
more  in  a  third.  It  is  a  sine  (/ifd  twHy  also,  that  the  hounds  themselves  should 
havo  ronfidenre  in  each  other,  and  work  as  far  as  possible  without  jealousy.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  they  know  who  and  what  is  to  be  trusted.  For  instance, 
you  may  any  day,  especially  cubbing  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  i.ee  and 
hear  one  hound  gel  on  the  line  and  throw  his  tongue.    Unless  he  is  trusted,  none 

the  pack  will  take  the  smallest  notice  until  the  opinion  is  aMifirmed  by  one  in 
whom  they  have  confidence.  In  the  case  of  a  young  hound,  extra  keen,  one  can 
almost  hear  the  older  ones  say,  "Listen  to  that  babbling  puppy!"  Then  the 
thought  strikes  one  of  them,  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  may  be  right :  HI  go  and 
see,"  and  the  rest  look  on.  If  the  young  one  is  right  they  will  fly  to  it,  but  if 
the  hound  that  *'  went  to  see "  says  no,  the  contempt  written  on  their  countenances 
is  i)lainly  visible,  and  the  "puppy"  slinks  away  wishing  himself  dead.  Hounds 
are  very  human,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  they  should  be  treated  as  such. 

I  have  not  dealt  in  this  article  with  the  earth  stopper,  although  he  may  fairly 
be  considered  a  hunt  servant,  and  a  most  important  one.  His  work  will  be 
better  described  later.  Nor  have  I  touched  on  the  kennel  management,  for  of  all 
subjects  that  is  a  most  controversial  one,  and  everybody  holds  a  different  ofHnion 
as  to  the  prop  r  iiethod.  I  have  only  tried  to  outline  the  duties  of  the  M.F.H., 
servants^  and  hounds. 

"  Bagatelle." 
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TRUE  eyes,  l)lue  eyes,  and  a  long  love-look  for  mc— 
And,  "  Lo,  1  hear  the  angels  calling  thee!" 
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A  CASE  OF  SALVAGE. 


THK  Cavalier,  of  eighty  tons,  was  swept  across  the  tail-end  of  the  Dogger 
l)y  a  hard  north-easter.  From  her  gaunt  masts  strijis  of  canvas  cracked 
viciously  and  loudly  in  the  breeze,  and  the  booms  were  hurled  from  side 
to  side  with  a  force  that  promised  to  wrench  the  ring-bolts  out  of  the  deck.  The 
wind  had  charged  down  in  the  black  night  and  struck  the  smack  before  she  could 
be  close-reefed,  and  had  rip|K.d  the  sails,  which  now  performed  a  frenzied  tattoo 
as  the  Cavalier  ran  homeward  at  the  termination  of  her  eight  weeks'  fishing 
with  her  fleet.  A  big  sea  liad  tumbled  over  the  side  and  carried  off  a  score 
of  trunks  of  turbot,  sole  and  brill,  which  were  to  have  been  ferried  to  the 
carrier ;  and,  so  that  the  waves  should  have  no  charge  of  incompleteness  laid 
against  them,  they  had  wrenched  away  the  gear,  and  the  great  net  rested  from  its 
labours  on  the  sea-bed  which  it  had  so  often  trawled.  Robl>ed  of  her  sails, 
trawl  and  fish,  the  Cavalier  rushed  on  to  shelter  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 

Skii)|>er  Dennison  was  at  the  tiller,  entering  upon  the  eleventh  hour  of  his 
incessant  struggle  with  the  piece  of  wood  that  strove  against  him  with  every  twist 
of  sea  about  the  rudder. 

It  was  an  autumn  gale,  but  a  sharp  one,  and  there  was  a  keen  touch  of 
frost  in  the  hurrjing  wind  that  caked  his  bronzed  face  and  yellow  oilskins 
with  a  film  of  ice.  From  hour  to  hour  Skipj)er  Dennison  had  held  his  footing 
on  the  square  of  grating  at  the  tiller,  and  had  kept  the  Cavalier  Ix'fore  the  wind, 
refusing  to  yield  control  of  her  until  weariness  should  make  relief  compulsor)'. 
Besides  this,  the  rest  of  the  crew,  even  down  to  little  Dan,  the  cabin-boy,  were 
taking  turns  at  the  pump,  and  were  no  whit  better  off  than  he.  If  he  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  fall  prone  to  the  deck,  what  of  them,  who  had 
been  toiling  at  the  handle  which  every  moment  seemed  to  grow  into  an  unliftable 
burden,  and  to  .sap  the  power  from  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  workers? 
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"  The  Cavalier  rushexl  on  to  shelter  In  the  Yarmouth  Roads." 


At  first  the  mate  had  grappled  with  the  pum[)  for  five  minutes,  and  the 
others,  except  the  boy,  had  done  the  same.  Then  the  five  had  become  four,  and 
three,  and  two ;  and  at  two  the  six-lls  had  remained,  each  man  reckoning  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  lag  l)chind  the  mate,  his  leader.  At  la.st  the  mate  had 
set  himself  to  raise  and  depress  the  handle  once  a  second  for  sixty  .seconds ; 
and  at  that  rate  for  two  hours  jjast  the  Ciwalier  had  l)een  kept  almost  clear 
of  water.  Now  the  sixty  turns  had  drop|)ed  to  forty,  and  the  skipper  was 
wondering  how  long  it  would  be  l)efore  the  relay  would  fail,  and  the  workers 
fall  down  helplessly  and  hopelessly,  as  he  had  seen  workers  fall  Ix-'fore  through 
such  prodigious  toil  as  this.  The  cabin-boy,  from  consideration  of  his  youth 
and  undeveloped  strength,  had  not  been  claimed  as  a  reserve  until  even  his 
spasmodic  labours  were  essential  to  the  saving  of  the  Cava/ifr ;  for  his  twenty 
seconds  at  the  pump  gave  at  any  rate  a  breathing-space  to  the  other  workers. 

The  skipi^er  was  not  a  harsh  or  rough  commander,,  but  he  had  to  keep  the 
toilers  at  it.  He  was  a  genial,  brown-faced,  black-l>earded,  strong-limbed  man,  who 
was  proud  of  his  smack,  his  crew,  and  his  ability  to  write  his  name  and  sj>ell 
out  chapters  in  the  Bible,  always  excepting  genealogies  and  here  and  there  a 
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prophet  or  a  city.  He  tried  to  think  fairly  of  all  men,  even  his  own  eraployei, 
who  was  notoriously  as  hard  and  close-fisted  a  creature  as  could  be  found 
among  the  many  such  from  Peterhead  to  Lowestolt 

Denntson's  prospect  was  not  hopeful  or  agreeable.  This  gale  would  mean  a 
loss  of  many  pounds  upon  the  trip,  which  otherwise  would  have  hccn  successful, 
for  in  the  two  months  the  Ciwalier  had  never  had  her  trawl  employed  in  vain. 
It  would  avail  the  skipf>er  nothing  to  assert  that  the  fault  lay  solely  with  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  too  long  delayed  the  signal  to  uot  up  the  <:enr :  no 
excuse  would  palliate  the  crime  of  coming  home  a  wreck,  and  putting  the  self- 
insuring  owner  to  a  heavy  cost  for  refitting.  The  skipper  even  went  so  for  as  to 
expect  the  worst,  and  pictured  lumself  wandering  aimlessly  and  heartsick  along  the 
quays,  day  after  day,  a  smacksman  unemployed.  But  the  skipper  was  a  hopeful 
being.  He  trusted  in  a  lucky  star,  and  believed  that,  however  doleful  his  case 
was,  some  way  out  of  it  would  be  provided. 

"  Yer  must  keep  it  up,  boys — keep  it  up  till  afternoon,  an'  then  we'll  all  be 
snug  in  Yarniotith  Roads,"  he  shouted,  thrusting  his  threat  body  against  the 
kicking  tiller.  "  Ver  can  go  below,  little  Dan,  an'  make  some  coflTee  for  us.  Put 
a  'andful  or  two  in  the  kettle,  an'  let  it  boil  well,  so's  to  get  the  goodness  out  of 
it  Then  fill  some  mugs  an'  bring  cm  up.  That's  the  sort  o'  stuff  to  put  new 
life  inter  yer.  Wi'  a  mug  o'  good  strong  coffee  in  us  we  shall  easily  'old  out  till 
we're  on  the  safe  side  o'  the  Cross  Sand  /  feel  as  if  I  could  go  on  for  another 
twelve  hour,  I'm  that  well  an'  fresh," 

The  ski[)per's  heavy  eyes  did  not  confirm  his  cheery  words,  and  the  reeling 
of  liis  body  showed  that  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  endurance.  But  his 
masterful  spirit  kept  his  vision  clear,  and  by  biting  at  his  lips  he  eould  keep  his 
weariness  at  bay.  As  for  his  reeling,  due  to  taintne.ss,  he  made  as  if  he  stumbled  only 
with  the  motion  of  his  smack.  He  felt  that  if  he,  the  chief,  showed  signs  of  being 
conquered,  his  exhausted  crew  would  take  it  as  a  signal  for  their  own  collapse. 

The  pump  clanked  spasmodically,  the  tiller  darted  wildly  at  the  fiercely 
resisting  skipper,  and  the  Cavalier  went  headlong  on  her  way.  At  last  the  Iwy 
brought  up  a  mug  of  evil-looking  liquid,  which  he  handed  to  the  skipper.  To  him 
the  .smell  was  fra-^rant  and  apin  alinu,  and  a  h.md  went  forth  instinctively  to  take  the 
vessel,  liut  the  skipper  caught  the  hungry  look  of  tlie  workers  at  the  pump,  and 
smothered  his  temptation.  "Sup  round,  boy.s,"  he  shouted;  "that'll  revive  you  till 
some  more  comes.    1  can  wait  easy,  for  I'm  not  wantin'  stimn^ylants  just  yet." 

And  so  the  pimipers  drank  and  smacked  their  lips,  and  diank  and  smacked  again 
till  they  were  satisfied  When  they  had  finished,  and  Dan  himself  had  had  his 
mugful,  the  skipper  raised  the  pot  with  trembling  hands.  Me  gulped  the  steaming 
greasy  liquor,  and  set  to  work  with  new-born  force  to  keep  the  smack  upon  her  course. 

"It's  only  a  smart  breexe,  after  all,"  he  cried  encouragingly.  "An'  we're  not 
far  off  now  .  laiK." 

*'  But  Mn.ii  t  t  iiongh  to  knock  a  brig  to  bits."  the  mate  replied,  as  he  clung  to 
the  bulwarks  and  looked  across  the  sea  towards  the  land.  "  i  here  s  one  on  the 
Hasbro',  if  ever  I  saw  a  ship  there.    Look ! " 

From  the  skip]K:r  down  to  little  Dan  the  crew  stared  hard  For  a  moment 
no  one  spoke.  Perhaps  the  same  thought  entered  the  minds  of  mast  of  them 
just  then— that  it  mii^lu  happen  within  the  hour  that  they  too  would  be  bumping 
on  the  deadly  sands  until  the  seas  should  overwhelm  thenu 

"  It's  a  liriu^  ashore,  right  enough,"  np;ree(!  the  skt]^j^er. 

As  if  it  might  have  been  ati  inspiration,  he  shouted:  "  l^ids,  this  is  luck's  doin'i 
That  brig's  ashore  to  make  up  for  the  loss  o'  profit  on  our  trip." 
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"  'Ow  can  that  be  ? "  asked  the  mate.  She  can't  be  o'  any  use  to  us.  It'll 
take  us  all  our  time  to  look  after  the  Caualier.^ 

**That  she  can,"  the  skipper  rnnretl  in  answer.  "She  can  be  o'  use  to  us 
ill  the  way  o'  salvage.    Lads,  the  CavaUtr's  got  to  salvage  that  'ere  brig.  There 

may  l^e  men  aboard." 

\\\%  humanity  and  the  business  spirit  in  him  rose  at  once  to  wonderful 
.u  tivity,  and  lie  swung  the  sniaclv  round  with  the  strengili  of  a  man  just  leaving 
port,  and  headed  for  the  trembling  vessel  over  which  the  seas  were  breaking  in 
dull  white  clouds. 

"  Talk  about  new  'eart  an'  courage,"  he  roared— in  that  great  noise  of  wind  and 

wave  a  man  had  need  of  toughened  lungs  to  make  his  voice  heard — "  I  feel 
as  if  I'd  got  the  limbs  o'  ten  big  giants!  Just  you  feel  Uie  sam^  an'  we'll  get 
the  bri^  to  port  an'  make  a  fortune  on  it." 

Frnin  the  way  she  hurried  down  to  the  Ilasljorough.  the  valiant  Cavalier 
might  have  got  the  spirit  of  her  master.  She  held  on  for  the  brig  sle.idily  and 
unswervingly,  her  jib  and  foresail  rigid  as  sheets  of  iron  and  at  last  was  near 
enough  for  Dennison  to  hail  with  "  Brig  ahoy ! " 

He  waited  for  an  instant  after  his  voice  had  rung  over  the  seas»  but  no 
answer  came.  Then  he  called  again,  and  there  being  no  reply  he  led  a  united 
roar  of  "  Brig  ahoy  !  "  from  the  crew  of  the  Cavalier. 

By  this  time  the  smack  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  brig,  and  would  have  flown 
swiftly  past  her.  Believing  for  the  inf)mcnt  that  the  stranger  was  abandoned,  and 
longing  for  the  safety  and  shelter  which  the  Roads  afforded,  the  skipper  was  about 
to  let  the  Cavalier  run  on.  But  the  shout  had  been  heard,  and  a  shock-headed 
man  was  standing  half  out  of  the  companion*  waving  a  bottle,  and  pointing 
unsteadily  to  a  signal  of  distress  which  was  flying  above  him*  He  raised  the 
bottle  to  his  lips,  and  was  drinking  from  it,  when  a  sea  broke  over  the  ship  and 
knocked  him  into  the  depths  below. 

"Down  wi"  the  jib  an'  fores'l,  out  anchor  an'  out  boat!"  shouted  the  skipper, 
steering  his  handy  vessel  under  the  lee  of  the  foreigner,  where  her  liplit  drin^ht 
enabled  her  to  run.  "  There's  a  crew  aboard  that  brig,  an'  we've  got  to  save  em, 
come  wot  may  o'  salvage." 

"They're  all  drinkin'  below — I  just  'eard  'em  yelltn'  a  chorus,"  said  the  mate. 
"They'd  go  down  very  comfortable  if  we  let  'em  alone." 

"  W'y  !  "  exclaimed  the  skipper  in  amazement,  "  I  shouldn't  ha'  supposed  you*^ 
ha'  showed  the  w'ite  feather." 

"There's  no  w'ite  feather  alunit  me,"  replied  the  mate.  "But  the  lx)at '11  be 
Ixishcd  to  bits  as  soon  as  sihe  touches  the  water.  A  surf  lifeboat  could  'ardly  live 
i'  such  a  sea  as  this." 

**  We've  boarded  fish  in  as  shabby  weather,"  the  skipper  answered ;  "  an'  wot 
well  do  for  mon^,  surely  we'll  do  for  human  lives.  Come,  you  an'  me  an' 
Will  II  get  the  boat  over  an'  go  aboard  the  brig  an'  see  wot  they're  up  to.  We 
can  easily  climb  up  the  lee  side." 

"  Right,  skipper,  I'm  yer  man,"  returned  the  mate.  "  I  was  dog-tired,  or  I 
shouldn't  ha'  spoken  as  I  did." 

While  these  things  had  l>een  said  the  skipper  had  made  the  tiller  secure,  and  the 
anchor  had  been  <  a>t  ov<'rboard.  The  rusi\  tangs  had  gripped  the  >ands  hard,  and 
tlie  rusty  chain  was  Uiutencd  dangerously  ;  l^ut  the  Cavalier  was  firmly  held,  and  being 
free  of  waier — for  the  teak  had  become  choked— she  rode  with  tolerable  ease. 

They  thrust  the  broad  squat  boat  into  the  water  when  the  lee  bulwarks  were 
for  an  Instant  level  with  it,  and  the  skipper  dropped  heavily  on  to  one  of  the 
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thwarts,  and  seized  an  oar  as  the  smack  shot  high  above  him  on  the  next 
apfiroaching  wave,  ^\■hcn  the  Ixiat  was  falling  swiftly  away  again  the  mate  and 
the  third  hand  tumbled  in,  and  were  soused  in  the  water  with  which  the  craft 

was  half  filled. 

*'  Now  for  it !  "  shouted  the  skji)|)cr,  slippin:;  the  paimrr  and  thrusting  dcsperntclv 
at  the  side  of  Uie  Cavaiur  wilh  liis  oar.  '*  bhovc  off,  an  let  s  jurap  up  aboard 
the  brig." 

The  three  stood  to  their  work,  the  »>kip|>er  facing  the  bow,  ami  the  mate 
and  third  hand  the  stern,  these  two  working  together  at  one  oar.  They  fought 
their  way  through  the  blinding  seas  yard  by  yard ;  and  the  skippw,  watching  for 
his  chance,  climh-  «!  on  1-o.ird  the  brig,  the  painter  in  liis  teeth.  He  fastened  it 
to  a  stanchion,  and  liie  other  two  hauled  in  and  climbed  up  alsc^  one  watching  to 
see  that  the  hnxl  was  not  stove  in  aiTsinst  the  side  of  the  ship. 

"She's  a  ftini^ner,"  observed  the  skj[>per. 

"  W'ich  means  that  all  there  is  to  do  '11  ha'  to  Ixj  dune  l>y  us,"  growled  the  mate. 

"  It's  the  Santy  Mariar,  \\oxi  o'  Cadiz,"  said  the  skip^)er,  glancing  at  a  lifebuoy 
hanging  from  the  rigging,  on  which  the  words  were  painted  **  Bein'  Spanish,  she'll 
certainty  be  a  orkard  customer.  San/y  Afarutr  ahoy,  there  I "  he  roared,  bending 
his  head  down  the  hatchway  and  thumping  the  side. 

For  answer  there  was  a  muffled  chorus  of  screams. 

'*  .S\///A'  Mariar  ahoy  there  !— can't  yor  'ear!*  '  demanded  Dennison, 

There  was  another  srream  by  way  <>|  acknowl di^ini^  the  hail. 

"  I  do  Ijclieve  ihcy  ihmk  Old  Niek  s  tome  aboard  to  fetch  'em,"  said  the 
male.    "  Let  me  go  below  an*  tickle  'em  up  \vi'  this." 

He  seized  a  loose  piece  of  timber,  and  had  taken  a  step  down  towards  the 
caliin,  when  a  man  in  a  red  cap  tx^n  to  c1aml)er  unsteadily  up. 

I  was  comin'  to  knock  a  bit  o'  life  into  some  o'  you/'  explained  the  mate, 
stei»ping  back  to  the  deck,  and  throwing  down  his  weapon  disappointedly. 

"Go  away  go  away,"  hiccuped  the  red-capped  man,  who  was  the  captain. 
"Go  away  -leave  us." 

"I'd  precious  soon  do  that,  if  I'd  nn  way,"  returned  ilie  mate.  "'Ere  we've 
come  a-riskin'  life  an'  limb  to  save  you  an  yer  ship,  an  then  we're  told  to  clear 
out.   'Ow  many  on  yer  is  there?" 

"Ten,"  replied  the  captain,  who  from  long  trading  with  British  ports  spoke 
English  well. 

"  Ten  1  *'  replied  the  disgusted  skipper,  who  had  t  ome  up.  "  D'yer  mean  to  say 
there  are  so  many  idin'  below,  an'  leavin'  this  brig  to  go  bust?  W'y  don*t  yer 
get  'em  uj)  an'  work  Vt  nfT?" 

"Work  off.'"  demanded  the  captain.  "We've  no  rudder.  The  masts  are 
sprung,  and  we  couldn't  get  up  the  anchor  jt  v^c  tried." 

"  Yer  can  slip  yer  cables,"  said  the  skipper ;  "  the  masts  11  'old  a  scrap  o' 
canvas,  at  any  rate;  an'  as  for  steerin*,  we'll  get  a  warp  aboard  the  GffwAVr,  an' 
the  smack II  act  as  a  rudder.    Wot  d'yer  think  o'  that  notion?" 

The  captain,  clinging  unsteadily  to  the  hatch,  replied  that  it  was  a  foolish 
notion,  and  would  not  do. 

"  Look  'ere,"  burst  in  the  mate  furiously !  "  we're  not  goin'  to  stand  'ere  all 
day  in  a  gale  o'  wind  like  this,  till  this  old  bundle  o'  sticks  is  smashed  up.  Are 
yer  comin'  to  'elp  us  ? " 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "certainly  not.    AVe're  praying  l)eIow." 

"  'Uggin'  crosses  an'  drinkin*  won't  get  yer  out  o'  this  fix,"  said  the  skipper. 
"  Let's  'ave  the  men  up  to  get  the  brig  clear  o'  the  sands,  an*  give  a  'and  to  get 
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'er  away.  She  don't  seem  to  be  damaged.  We  can  be  in  Lowestoft  in  an  hour 
or  two — that's  the  lx;st  port  to  run  for,  wi'  the  wind  Hke  this." 

The  captain  would  have  argued,  but  Dennison  pushed  him  roughly  aside,  and 
dropjjed  below.  There  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  crew  clasping  crucifixes,  and 
praying  and  shouting  l>ctween  their  bouts  of  drinking. 

Skipper  Dennison  used  all  the  native  eloquence  at  his  command  to  get  one  or 
two  of  the  most  sober  of  the  men  to  go  on  deck  ;  but  they  looked  at  him  with 
blear  and  blinking  eyes,  and  did  not  answer.  The  cabin  floor  was  deep  in  water, 
and  they  were  waiting,  awash,  for  the  end. 

"  Dash  yer  buttons  ! "  exclaimed  the  wrathful  master  of  the  Citvalier  to  the 
captain,  who  had  come  down  from  the  deck  :  "  wot  d'yer  mean  by  lettin'  'em  sit 
in  the  mucky  watter  like  that,  an'  you  shriekin'  like  women  ?    Come  on  deck  like 


tVeVe  not  0O//1'  to  stand  'ete  all  day  in  a  gale  o'  wind  like  this." 


men,  an'  give  a  'and  to  get  the  brig  away.  My  men's  droppin'  dead  nearly,  an' 
yet  you  an'  yours  are  'idin'  below,  drinkin'  an'  ollerin'  to  idols." 

Hut  the  captain  being  drunk,  and  his  crew  the  same,  the  skipper  saw  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  get  assistance  from  them.  He  choked  down  his  fury  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  went  on  deck  with  a  fiercely  beating  heart. 

The  men  from  the  smack,  exhausted,  were  clinging  to  the  bulwarks  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  thrown  overboard  as  the  brig  rolled  and  bumi>ed  on 
the  sands. 

"  Let's  leave  'em,  skipper,"  said  the  mate.    "  They  aren't  worth  savin'." 

"  If  it  weren't  for  their  wives  an'  childer  at  ome,  I'd  go  back  to  the  smack  ^ 
an'  leave  'em  to  sink,"  relumed  the  skii)per  angrily.     Hut  he  called  to  mind  his 
own  anxious  wife  and  family  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  thought  that  some  day 
they  might  thank  a  foreigner  for  saving  him  ;   then  he  remembered  that  in  his 
keeping  were  the  credit  and  honour  of  his  race,  and  he  thought  no  more  of 
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deserting  even  this  objectionable  alien,  "  Lads,"  he  said  passionately,  "  let's  show 
these  skulkin'  swabs  wot  Engiishmen  can  do.  TU  work  till  I  drop  dead  rather 
than  be  beaten  as  they  are." 

"If  they  won't  *elp  us,  they  shan't  interfere  wi'  us,  anyway,"  vowed  the  mate. 
"Box  *ein  in,  or  they  may  come  up  i'  their  madness  an'  try  to  brain  us." 

He  pulled  the  hatch  over  the  companion-way  and  made  it  fast,  after  which  ho 
turned  to  the  sk:t])jKT  and  added,  "  Now  we  can  work  wi'  a  free  'and.  As  for 
me,  I  ni  like  you — ^good  for  peggin'  at  it  till  I'm  a  corp." 

Once  more  there  was  a  dangerous  trip  to  the  snuck,  to  get  a  w^irp  between 
her  and  the  brig.  After  a  hard  fight  they  had  her  secure^  and  having  got  the 
foresail  and  jib  on  the  Cavalkr  again  and  slipped  the  cables,  they  began  to  pull 
the  brig  off  the  sands.  The  tough  old  Spaniard  bumped  and  stiained  and  held 
back  stubbornly,  but  in  the  end  she  moved,  and  being  lifted  by  the  rising  tide 
the  undamaged  hull  slid  slowly  into  the  deep  water  of  the  Roads. 

A  shout  of  triumph  from  the  skipix;r  and  crew  of  the  smack  made  known  the 
floattJig  of  the  brig.  TIic  cry  roused  the  rapiain,  and  he  crawled  up  the  cabin 
steps,  wondering  what  it  meant,  and  why  his  vessel  did  not  any  longer  rattle  tliem 
about  the  swimming  floor. 

"One  more  trip  i'  the  boat,"  shouted  the  skipper,  *'an'  all  we've  got  to  do's 
to  run  to  Lowestoft  wi'  the  old  bundle  o'  firewood  an'  wait  for  our  share  o' 
the  salvage." 

The  excitement  of  tlic  rescue  had  put  fresh  vigour  and  endurance  into 
Dennison  and  the  rest  of  liis  rmnpany,  down  to  little  I>.in,  who  was  cxcellitvj 
all  previous  efforts  in  the  art  of  making  coffee  out  of  boiling  water  in  whi<  h  sumj 
salt  i>eef  had  been  cooked,  and  employing  himself  solely  in  supplying  tne  crew 
with  this  refreshment  and  hard  biscuit.  The  work  seemed  easier  now,  and  when 
a  bit  of  sail  had  been  got  u)K}n  the  brig  and  she  was  lungeing  southward  through 
the  Roads,  the  Cavalier  towing  astern  and  steering  her,  there  was  not  a  smacksman 
on  board  of  either  craft  who  did  not  think  that  after  all  their  fortunes  were  better 
than  if  they  had  reached  port  undamaged,  with  the  catch  of  fish  intact,  and  with 
their  sails  and  gear. 

The  captain,  having  reached  the  hatch,  thumped  upon  it  wiih  his  fist,  and  no 
one  taking  notice  of  his  clamouriiii;.  he  tried  to  burst  the  bo.irding  with  his  toot. 
Failing  too  in  this,  he  returned  below,  and  standing  on  the  table,  set  himself  to 
wreck  the  skylight  with  a  poker.  When  he  had  broken  the  coloured  glass  to 
pieces,  and  found  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  because  of  the  brass  rods  outside, 
he  shrieked  kmg  and  furiously,  and  used  the  strongest  English  words  he  knew. 

"You  thieves  from  the  infernal!"  he  yelled,  fr;niii<  with  the  thought  that  took 
possession  of  him.    "  You  are  stealing  my  brig  !    You  shall  go  to  prison  for  it  !  " 

The  skippT  and  the  mate  were  struggling  with  a  rope,  two  yards  away,  and 
the  captain  hi-^ed  at  them. 

Dennison  raised  u  liand  and  waved  the  .Spaniard  scornfully  away.  The  mate 
was  not  so  tolerant. 

"Just  a  jiffy,  skipi'LT,"  he  said,  relinquishing  the  rope  and  making  for  the 
skylight.  "  Get  down,  yer  >'oller-faced  boozer ! "  he  exclaimed  "  Go  an'  swim 
in  the  watter  below.    Drown,  if  yer  like,  an'  be  damned  to  yer ;  but  don't  come 

interferin'  'ere." 

He  smote  the  red-capped  head  with  a  hard  dirty  fist,  and  the  captain  dropped 

below. 

"  Now,  skipix;r,"  he  said,  resuming  his  labours,  '*  if  there'^  any  more  non^civ^e 
from  them  foreigners  below  afore  we're  safe  i'  'arbour,  I  shall  just  catch  "old  of  a 
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bit  o*  timber  an'  crack  their  nuts  for  'em.    There's  bin  bother  an'  'umbug  enough." 

*'  I  dare  say  they'll  be  quiet  now,"  the  skipper  answered,  "  'specially  if  there's 
some  more  drink — an'  it  wasn't  finished  w'en  I  was  below.  The  Cavalier's  a  bit 
wild,  but  we're  doin'  famously." 

They  struggled  down  past  Gorleston,  where  a  little  paddle  tug  rushed  out,  and, 
defying  the  gale  and  taking  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  bodily,  ranged  up 
alongside  of  the  Spaniard,  and  offered  to  take  the  pair  into   Lowestoft  for  a  fifty- 


"Once  more  there  was  a  dangerous  trip  to  the  smack." 


jKJund  note.  "  It'll  pay  you,  '  roared  the  skij)ix'r  ;  "  I  know  tliat  brig — she's  from 
Roossia  for  London,  an'  worth  a  stack  o'  money  in  the  way  o'  salvage." 

So  Dennison  struck  a  Ixirgain  with  the  fussy  tug,  which  was  of  a  net  registered 
burden  of  twenty  tons,  and  ot  forty  indicated  horse -power  ;  and  she  dragged  both 
of  them  slowly  and  laboriously  into  the  refuge  of  Lowestoft  Harbour. 

When  the  San/a  Maria  and  the  Cavalier  were  made  fast  at  the  quayside, 
Dennison  managed  to  intimate,  chiefly  by  signs,  that  the  Spanish  crew  were 
prisoners  below ;  then,  having  fought  incessantly  with  wind  and  wave  for  many 
hours,  he  sank  exhausted  upon  the  deck,  and  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 
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Before  he  went  to  sea  again,  his  employer  sent  him  a  bottle  of  Scotch  vhiskeri 

of  inferior  quality,  and  a  iKirrcl— the  smallest  sise — of  doubtfal  ale.  *'  Hang  it, 
Bill,"'  he  said,  with  an  affectation  of  extreme  magnanimity,  iNlt  saying  nothing  of  a 
K  tfcr  he  liad  pot  from  the  owners  of  the  l)rig,  "  there's  no  one  shall  say  I'm  me.m 
(>\\j  this  busincs,-,  of  ihe  Spaniard.  I'll  risk  tiLttiiiii  wh  it  I  oii^ht  to  hav<*  over  it. 
1  here's  a  twenty-pound  note  tor  you,  and  a  m)\ <.Ti  iL;n  apicrt-  t^r  ihc  children.** 
•  **  Being  ten  on  'cm,  that's  another  ten-pun  note,  murmured  the  dclightc^i 
Dennison — regretful,  for  the  moment,  that  he  had  not  tirioe  the  number. 

"Thirty  pounds  is  a  tidy  tittle  sum,"  obser\'ed  the  owner  complacently.  "You 
could  abnoA  buy  a  cottage  with  it.** 

He  pulTed  at  his  cigar,  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who  has  don.  a  virtuous 
deed,  and  has  the  right  to  enjoy  a  leisurely  and  peaceful  contem]  '  •    i  of  it. 

"  You're  very  good,  sir,"  said  thr  gratcAil  skip|>cr,  as  he  ddcrcnlially  opened 
the  door  to  let  his  patron  and  Lmjil"\\r  |ii>s  into  the  sircxl. 

"I've  always  tried  to  do  my  duty,"  rejoined  the  master.  '  (JiwJ  nMmung, 
Mrs.  Dennison;  good  morning,  Bill.  You'll  be  ready  for  the  next  trip  on  Monday 
morning  ?  IH  see  to  new  gear  and  sails.  It*s  a  heavy  loss,  hut  we  must  grin  and 
bear  that,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Have  the  tug  alongside  at  lour 
sharp,  so  you  won't  miss  the  tide."* 

Then  he  walketl  away,  and,  as  he  chewed  the  end  of  his  cigar  reflccthcjy, 
reckoned  up  tli.it  when  he  had  given  the  thirty  pounds  to  Dennison,  divided  thirty 
more  aulon^^t  tiic  rest  of  the»  crew,  |uid  the  fifty  to  the  tug  for  towage,  anu 
provided  new  sail>  and  gear,  he  had  still  a  thousand  left  for  himself  as  owner. 
"  It's  a  hit  ^litf  to  have  to  jxiy  all  that  out  of  what  there  is  to  get,"  he  muttered , 
"but,  even  then,  salvage  pays  a  lot  better  than  fishing.  If  a  brig  a  year  came 
my  way  at  this  rat^  I  should  soon  be  a  rich  man — and  perhaps  get  to  be  mayor." 

While  the  owner  dwelt,  half  fearfully,  on  the  joys  of  such  a  giddy  eminence^ 
Dennison  rejoined  his  wife. 

" 'F/s  not  a  had  sort,  Martha,  w'cn  'e's  reckoned  up,  is  'e?"  he  asked  heartily. 
"But    w'y,  old  woman,  vou're  cryin' !   Wot's  that  for?" 

"Oh,  Bill,"  shi'  siihldd,  "I  know  I'm  a  wicked  woman  to  think  it.  But  Im 
not  grateful.  Thirl)  jjouiids  a  miserable  bit,  seein'  thai  Mr.  (Trimniel  gets  a 
thousand,  as  I'm  told  'e  will  'E  didn't  work  for  it,  an'  didn't  run  any  rl^k.  Vou 
might  ha'  bin  killed  or  washed  overboard,  an'  it  wouldn't  ha'  mattered  to  'to, 
except  'e  would  'a  'ad  to  bother  to  find  xmother  skipper  as  good  as  you — an' 
as  cheap." 

"  But  you  know,  Martha,  'e's  the  owner,  an*  might  get  the  lot  o'  the  salvage. 
It's  'is  vessel  wot  s;ived  the  brig — me  an'  the  rest  only  worked  'er." 

"I  don't  care— it  isn't  rii^^ht.  I  can  sec  that,  if  I  can't  explain  it.  It  may  be 
wicked  to  wi^h  'at  .i  It  w  more  Spanish  brigs  'iid  do  the  s.ime  as  the  Stinfy-  Afaruir 
did  ;  but  I  tio  \s\s\\  it.  i  hen  you  never,  never  need  go  out  on  that  awful  cruel  sea 
again,  but  might  get  on  at  the  gasworks  or  the  qua)." 

The  skipper  drew  his  wife  towards  him,  and  tried  to  laugh  her  misery  away. 
But  all  the  same  he  felt,  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  that  there  was  something 
\(Tong  somewhere,  which  ought  to  be  set  right  by  somebod)-,  some  time. 

His  own  eyes  became  dim,  and  a  lump  rose  in  bis  throat  It  came  again 
when  he  wns  towed  to  sea  on  the  Monday,  and  once  more  waved  his  eight  w.  ^'n- 
lart  ui.:!)  to  ihc  woman  at  the  pier-head,  who  restrained  her  tears  tmtil  the  Cavalur 
had  been  aisi  off  by  the  tug,  and  was  sailing  towards  the  faint  hard  dawn  that 
was  rising  above  the  lonely  waters  in  the  east. 

Walter  Woo& 


PRECAUTIONS  OF  WILD  LIFE. 


THE  grey  badger,  which  for  no  vahd  reason  some  have  done  their  best  to 
exterminate,  is  compelled  at  the  present  time  to  vae  all  the  precautions 
that  his  wits  will  furnish  to  keep  himself  under  the  earth  and  on  the 
&ce  of  it  What  has  the  poor  creature  done  to  deserve  persecution?  Surely 
where  he  makes  his  home  they  could  let  him  l>e.  At  one  time  I  knew  where 
we  could  see  him,  with  a  little  patient  watching;  but  he  has  been  so  badly 
treated  that  if  in  his  moonlij^ht  rambles  he  comes  across  the  spot  where  some 
member  of  humanity  has  rested,  on  the  short  green  turf,  in  the  daytime,  he  noses 
it,  throws  his  snout  up  like  some  angry  snork,  and  rushes  away.  This  he  will  do 
on  lonely  sheep-walks,  miles  away  from  hamlets,  so  the  poor  fellow  must  have 
reasons  for  it 

Rabbits  and  rats  in  some  places  have  become  a  perfect  nuisance;  the  rabbits 
are  eating  up  the  garden  produce  and  the  sheep-feed.  As  to  the  rats,  they  are 
killing  off  the  poultry,  young  chickens  and  young  ducks,  after  these  have  reached 
such  a  size  that  the  general  jmblic  would  think  they  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
Stoats  and  weasels  may  be  :il)()ut  somewhere  ;  I  have  not  seen  one  for  months. 
To  see  a  weasel,  with  a  mouse  or  bird  in  his  mouth,  would  be  a  rarity;  as  to 
watching  a  stoat  hunt  a  rabbit  down,  as  we  have  done  in  past  times,  there  is  little 
chance  of  it  now.  Half-grown  and  adult  rats,  as  well  as  mice,  are  the  favourite 
food  of  many  creatures.  If  the  creatures,  furred  and  feathered,  that  feed  on  their 
enemies  are  killed,  their  young,  owing  to  the  undue  increase  of  these  foes,  vanish. 
One  grixzled  old  keeper  told  me  '*as  he  waun't  sure  as  badgers  was  any  hann, 
or  for  thet  matter  any  good ;  on'y  for  tarriers  tu  draw." 

For  certain  reasons  only  known  to  themselves,  otters,  also,  have  deserted  for  a 
time  one  of  the  favourite  water-ways  u^ed  by  them  in  going  from  one  part  of  the 
river  to  another.  They  are  extraordinary  and  erratic  creatures  in  their  eel-like 
movements;  coming  before  you  at  times -few  and  far  l>etween — in  the  most 
unexpected  manner.  AVhen  their  kittens  are  out,  then  is  the  time  to  look  for 
them  in  their  haunts,  and  when  the  eels  begin  to  run  ifi  the  early  autumn;  for, 
so  fitf  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  both  adults  and 
young  follow  the  fish  down  stream.  As  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  eels  only  run 
under  certain  conditions,  and  these  are  very  much  influenced  by  atmospheric 
agendesy  a  run  of  the  fish  is  soon  stopped,  and  there  they  will  remain  in  the 
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waters  that  they  have  run  down  to  until  the  conditions  are  once  more  favouiabk: 
for  their  passing  onwards.  I  have  seen  the  yuung  eels,  about  a  foot  in  length* 
making  ^e  upward  pass^e  in  hundreds,  some  in  the  water  and  some  out  of  it; 
they  crawl  through  the  damp  grass  like  snakes  to  reach  the  water  beyond.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  otters  visiting  pI.K  c<,  well  freque»ited,  in  the 
mi'mer  they  are  known  to  do.  They  know  that  the  fish  have  stopixid  there  for  a 
time,  and  they  intend  to  have  as  many  of  tiiese  as  tlx.  y  are  n!)!e  to  rn jiture.  As 
the  clI:-  move  al>out  at  night,  they  move  after  them.  I  ht-  oiler  s  no^c  is  a  keen  one, 
and  aj>  anglers  fish  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  he  or  his  are  not  going  to  Lnd 
where  their  taint  is  on  the  grass ;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  stand,  sit,  kneel,  or 
place  your  rod  on  the  ground  without  that  grey-brown  fisher  getting  wind  of  it; 
and  so  he  goes  down  stream  under  water,  venting  as  he  glides  along.  Any  one 
that  saw  the  creature  out  in  a  sedge  meadow  for  the  first  time  would  take  it  to 
be  a  large  cat  out  on  the  prowl.  Fortune  has  favoured  the  intelligent  creatures 
near  us  lately  :  not  even  n  kitten  hns  eotnc  to  grief,  and  we  ho}>e  that  they  will 
remain  undisturbed.  Fish,  too,  are  numerous  again,  so  they  have  not  cleared  all 
off.  What  creatures  are  credited  with  doing,  and  what  they  really  do.  nre  very 
diilcreni  matters.  That  they  do  clear  poohi  at  tunes  of  fish,  pull  moorhens  under, 
and  catch  rabbits,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them  can  deny.  But  these  little 
games  are  not  carried  on  all  the  year  round,  at  least  so. far  as  rabbits  and 
moorhens  are  concerned.  With  the  exception  of  one  otter  that  accidental^  walked 
into  a  rabbit  trap  which  had  been  set  in  a  garden  for  his  capture — and  that  was 
in  1 S94— all  the  otters  that  frequent  the  river,  SO  &r  as  we  are  able  to  glean,  have 
got  off,  scot-free,  from  trap  or  gun. 

Frogs  get  about  at  night  a  considerable  distance  from  water ;  in  fact,  unless  it 
was  the  sjxiwning  season,  by  the  water  s  edge  or  in  it  would  be  the  last  place 
where  we  should  look  for  a  frog.    Every  living  creature,  if  permitted,  knows  where 
to  look  for  food  as  the  seasons  come  round,  and  the  very  best  place  to  search 
for  plump,  handsome  specimens  is  in  a  strawberry  bed   As  some  <^  the  beds  are 
not  far  from  the  river,  the  otter  above  mentioned,  in  his  search  for  frogs,  got  into 
the  trap.    A  change  of  diet  is  beneficial  to  human  beings,  and  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  are  also  benefited  by  it.      The  otter  is  about  his  old  haunts  just  now, 
we  know,  for  the  "seals"  are  to  be  seen  in  retired  spots  down  the  river,  where  h? 
has  hanked  his  fish  or  travell<-d  along  the  river's  edge.     In  the  parly  moriung 
and  the  dusk  of  evening  we  have  waited  for  hours  by  one  favourite  hunting- 
place  of  theirs,  but  we  have  not  yet  sighted  one.    Peering  under  hollow  banks, 
laced  and  interlaced  with  the  great  roots  of  the  trees  that  grow  on  them,  -and 
ranging  willow  holts,  has  been  all  to  no  puipose.    That  the  ottets  have  brou^t 
up  their  kittens  close  to  outbuildings  within  a  short  lope  of  the  river  Mole  I  fed 
confident,  for  in  passing  through  the  water-meadows,  with  their  tangles  of  rush, 
sedge,   iris,  meadow.swcet,  and  |)urple  loosestrife,  i   have  not  seen  either  the  lair 
and  seal  or  cast  of  the  otter,  keenly  as  I  have  Uwked  for  them.     No  doubt  tliey, 
like  other  cre.itures.  have  come  to  the  conrlnsion  that  if  they  wish  to  escipc  harai 
from  human  beings,  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  get  as  close  as  tlicy  can  to 
them  and  their  belongings :  the)  seem  to  have  found  out  that  where  their  presence 
.  is  not  suspected  they  are  never  looked  for.   Alder  copses,  willow  holts  and  water- 
meadows  have  not  been  safe  places  of  bte  years  for  them,  as  they  have  found  to 
their  a>st ;  so  they  have  worked  on  certain  precautionary  lines  of  their  own  recently, 
and  very  mueh  to  their  advantage.    Certiiin  old  barn  floors,  the  faggot  stacks,  and 
the  old  foundations^  of  hay  ricks  1  sho».ild  be  sorry  to  see  investigated  by  na-^ing 
terriers  just  now.    They  are  very  close  to  the  river — in  fact,  when  a  flood  comes 
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the  miter  nearly  reaches  up  to  them.  But  as  one  gets  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
what  one  thinks  to  oneself,  if  it  is  a  case  of  sheltering  wild  creatures,  I  have  not 
visited  them  for  some  time,  having  well-founded  suspicions  that  some  of  these 
creatures  which  arc  \cry  partini  tn  fish  have  their  families  there.  It  is  very  much 
to  he  regretted  that  tiiis  ijrown-coatcd,  tlat-hcadcd,  lung-tailed  river  wraith  should 
have  been— and  he  still  is — persecuted  without  a  reason.  One  elfish  grunier,  in 
long-drawn  jeremiads,  prophesied  that  there  would  not  be  a  fish  left  in  the  river 
Mole  if  the  otters  were  not  killed  off.  As  he  was  not  able  to  tell  people  how  to 
set  about  that  job,  the  pla)  ful  creatures  remained.  That  was  in  1894 ;  in  1895 
some  parts  of  the  rivery  when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  looked  dark  from  the  numbers 
of  great  fish  thai  were  sunning  themselves  near  the  stirfare.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  a  sight  at  certain  utnes  even  of  t!ie  traees  that  the  creature  leaves  behind  it, 
let  alone  the  fisher.  Hie  otters  know  what  the  report  of  a  gun  means,  and  they 
get  out  of  gun  range. 

^The  timid  hare  that  barely  leaves  a  shadow  as  he  dies/'  says  a  poetical 
writer  on  natural  life;  yet  the  merry  brown  hare  is  not  at  all  a  naturally  timid 
creature.  But  every  man's  hand  has  been  against  the  gentle  creature  for  centuries, 
for  he  is  good  for  sport,  good  to  eat,  and  good  to  sell.  For  reasons  known  far 
better  to  the  hare  than  to  ourselves,  we  have  missed  him  from  some  noble  park 
lands,  and  from  the  wide  pastures  that  jom  ihem.  It  may  be  that  alternate  crops 
on  the  farm  lands  have  soincthnig  to  do  in  the  matter.  From  havinjj  seen  numbers  ^ 
of  hares  feeding  in  large  fallow  fields,  where  a  vestige  of  crops  had  not  been  for 
twelve  months,  the  thought  has  struck  me  that  as  there  was  a  crop  on  the 
neighbouring  field,  and  yet  they  preferred  the  fallow  to  feed  in,  the  damage  they 
are  credited  with  doing  may  be  a  little  overmted.  The  Ground-Game  Act  has 
compelled  the  hare  to  adopt  extra  precautimi,  for  at  one  time  he  could  lie  out  in 
the  farm  fields  and  the  grazing  meadows  in  perfect  security — at  least  in  the  day-time ; 
but  this  state  of  affairs  has  altered,  and  now  he,  like  other  creatures,  has  to  be  on 
the  alert. 

After  centuries  of  persecution  the  heron  rests  in  comparative  peace.  The  rigid 
laws,  framed  in  past  days  for  his  so-called  protection,  were  not  drawn  up  to  benefit 
the  fine  bird  himself,  but  in  order  that  he  might  provide  sport  for  hawking.  This 
noble  and  ancient  sport  is  of  great  antiquity ;  Eastern  nations  have  followed  it  with 
the  greatest  success  from  lime  Ijeyond  record.  Falconry  has  realty  never  died  out 
in  Engkmd ;  but  draining  the  fens,  and  more  or  less  enclosing  open  spaces  of  great 
extent,  have  made  it  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to  hawk  in  certiiin  districts 
which  were  once  faMJiirable  for  it.  I'iaitis,  heaths,  open  moors— that  is,  moors 
wiihoiit  trees — and  marsh-lands  are  the  only  places  remaining  where  falconry  can  be 
indulged  in,  and  the  districts  that  are  suitable  for  it  lie  wide  ajxart.  In  ancient 
times  the  heron  was  killed  when  captured,  either  by  the  falcons  that  brought  him 
down,  or  by  the  £tlconer  if  he  got  to  his  hawks  quickly  enough.  And  this  they 
did  their  utmost  to  accomplish.  A  good  cock  heron  has  been  known  to  drive  his 
dagger-like  bill  through  a  falcon  when  on  the  ground,  for,  like  his  relative  the 
bittern,  he  fights  with  bill  and  feet.  The  heron  and  the  kite,  the  fork-tailed  kite  or 
gled — the  one  a  wader,  the  other  a  bird  of  prey — furnished  the  so-called  royal 
flights  for  falconr)'.  I  he  hemn  (  in  do  no  hurt  to  the  hawks  when  in  the  air,  but 
they  can  and  do  when  iliey  l)ind  to  him— that  is— fix  on  him.  They  come  floating 
and  whirling  down,  buoyed  up  hy  their  great  wings.  Peregrines  are  chietiy  used— 
the  falcons — for  the  tiercels  are  barely  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  a  strong  heron 
effectually ;  some  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  dauntless  courage,  are  very  light  in  build. 
Jer-falcons,  Greenlanders,  Icelanders  and  Norwegians  have  been  used  in  past  days, 
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but  their  temperaments  have  not  caused  them  to  be  in  great  fiivour  with  modern 
falconers.  And  they  are  most  deadly  footers  :  it  is  their  nature  to  be  such  ;  they 
will  strike  nt  a  l.iri;*  fiuarry  until  they  ha\r  killed  it — in  fart,  knock  it  al>out — and 
this  IS  just  what  not  required  in  heron  liauking;  the  falconer^  ride  their  hardest 
to  ^.lve  llie  heron  when  ilie  hawks  iiave  got  liiui.  1  lus  is  soon  done,  if  all  goes 
well ;  the  hawks  are  taken  up,  the  heron  fixed  between  one  of  the  falconer's  knees^  and 
a  light  band  is  placed  on  one  of  his  t^s  as  a  mark  by  which  they  may  know  him  if 
he  is  again  captured;  then  he  is  let  loose,  not  much  the  worse  for  it  all,  lieyond 
the  fright  and  loss  of  a  handful  of  feathers  when  they  struck  him.  If  this  wise 
j)lan  had  not  been  adopted,  the  heronries  would  have  beei\  decimated,  and  the 
broad  winded  fjtinrrv  gone.  There  is  not  \hv  least  donlit  that  it  i'^  owing  to  the-^c 
unwelcome  marks  of  attention  which  iiave  lx:cn  paid  him  througii  suci  essue 
centuries  that  the  birds  naturally  astute  faculties  have  been  sharpened  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  so  that  he  has  used  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  for 
his  own  safety.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  had  many  chances  of  watching  this 
fine  wader.  I  say  chances  instead  of  opportunities,  for  you  may  be  certain  that  he 
or  his  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  you  have  to  take  the  chance  of  the  birds' 
allowing  you  to  see  them.  The  heron  can  wade  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches 
comfortably  :  if  the  water  were  deejjer  tiian  that  he  would  have  to  swim.  This 
acconi[»lishmi  iit  is  only  f>ut  into  practice  under  peculiar  straits  which  inconvenience 
him  at  limes,  i  have  seen  Inm  lake  to  ihe  water  like  a  duck  when  he  lias  had 
good- reasons  for  doing  it.  From  three  to  five  inches  of  water  are  best  suited  to 
his  wading  operations;  and  a  very  great  amount  of  patient  stalking  is  done  just  on 
the  edge  of  it  Orders  have  been  given  in  certain  woodbnd  districts  that  the 
herons  are  to  be  left  unmolested,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Brown  rats  are  as  numerous  alwut  the  banks  of  quiet  waters,  those  that  fowl 
resort  to,  as  water  voles.  These  murdering  thieves  and  their  half-grown  progeny 
go  sneaking  through  the  sedges  to  kill  and  eat  the  young  of  due  ks.  tral,  coot, 
moorhen  or  rail,  if  they  can  get  near  enough  to  them.  It  is  frequently  the  case, 
where  birds  are  protected,  that  three,  or  it  may  be  half  a  do^en,  herons  are  on  the 
watch,  concealed  in  the  aquatic  tangle ;  and  a  number  of  those  young  rats,  and 
one  or  two,  at  least,  of  the  old  ones,  will  never  get  back  to  their  holes  again. 
Regarding  fish  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  overstocking  will  ruin  any 
waters.  This  simply  means  allowing  them  to  increase  in  such  numl>crs,  through 
excessive  protection,  that  at  last  the  wntcr  gets  foul  from  overcrowding,  and  a 
murrain  seizes  the  lot.  I  hnve  seen  youngsters,  in  fine  glee,  tossing  out  large 
roach  with  their  bare  hands,  as  they  surrounded  a  pund  in  which  the  tish  were 
circling  in  great  sho.ds. 

Some  pike  waters  are  very  prdific — in  fact,  unduly  so  if  no  natural  checks  are 
there.  One  of  my  rustic  friends  once  observed,  with  reference  to  a  certain  piece 
of  water,  **  Them  'ere  young  jacks  is  as  thick  theer  as  efluts  in  a  hoss-pond.** 
He  was  quite  right  :  every  little  outlet,  and  the  plashes  from  the  overflows,  were 
full  of  little  jack  from  four  to  six  inches  in  lengtti,  ich  one  keeping  its  distance 
from  the  other  ;  they  were  short  ones  certainly,  but  ihey  were  ajjart.  If  this  state 
of  affairs  is  allowed  to  go  on  year  utter  year,  after  eating  all  the  other  fish  in  the 
pond,  ihey  begin  to  eat  each  other.  .Sint  e  the  herons  have  been  allowed  to  clear 
off  the  surplus  of  these  small  alligator-snouted  6sh,  and  to  range  the  edges  of  the 
pond  for  them,  matters  have  altered  for  the  better.  Rats,  voles,  water-shrews— 
bubble-mice— frogs,  and  efts,  all  get  sampled  in  their  turn:  first  come,  first 
swallow^cd. 

The  iieregrinc  falcon,  when  on  passage,  still  visits  large  pieces  of  water  in  Suncy 
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very  well  known  to  myself,  which  have  fowl  of  some  kind  on  them  all  the  year 
round.   His  local  name  of  duck-hawk  is  the  same  as  it  was  generations  back ;  and 
it  is  a  very  good  one,  for  all  the  time  that  the  peregrines  arc  about — ^the  short 
time  they  stay  in  one  district— they  are  at  the  fowl  all  day  long.     Herons  are 
there  as  well  ns  dncks.  hnt  the  hawks  do  not  interfere  with  them  with  a  view  to 
ca|)turc  :  for  {Krci^riiics  are  fuiitidious  in  their  feeding  wlien  they  have  choice  in  the 
matter,  and  the  flesh  of  the  heron  is  not  particularly  sweet  or  tender,  l^rge 
hawks,  and,  for  that  matter,  small  ones,  do  not  get  on  the  wing  any  more  than  it 
is  necessary  for  them :  a  short  flight  for  a  quarry  suits  them  far  better  than  a  long 
one.  They  sim|dy  post  themselves  where  they  can  watch  without  being  detected, 
and  wait  their  chance.   No  hawk  ever  hunts  on  a  full  crop,  hut  there  are  times 
when  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  that  crop  filled.     For  directly  fowl  have  seen  a 
peregrine  about,  they  are  all  eyes  and  ears.     After  a  wild  hawk  has  casted,  he  is 
not  hungry  immediately ;  and  he  is  liL;ht  and  fit  as  a  fiddle,  ns  they  have  it,  for 
flying.    As  a  rule,  he  will  have  one  or  two  preliminary  swings  over  the  trees  away 
from  the  water,  before  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  settles  down  to  business; 
the  hawk  is  only  taking  gentle  exercise  in  order  to  get  a  good  appetite. 

In  he  shoots,  a  fine  old  grey  tiercel,  into  some  Scotch  firs  near  the  edge  of  the 
^ter,  where  he  is  at  once  out  of  sight  The  fowl  are  in  the  cover  nozzling  about ; 
not  even  a  dabchick  pokes  his  head  up  to  make  a  ring  on  the  water  and  vanish 
again,  A  solitary  heron,  that  has  been  feeding  in  the  flags  unseen,  thinks  that  he 
may  as  well  flap  over  the  lake  to  the  otlier  side  in  order  to  try  his  luck  there. 
Out  he  bundles,  and  away  he  flaps  just  over  the  water,  a  few  feet  only  above  it  ; 
there  is  not  the  least  nei  essity  for  his  rising  any  higher.  But  the  breadth  of  this 
fine  piece  of  water — the  lociliiy  of  which  I  will  not  even  indicate,  for  good  reasons, 
beyond  stating  that  it  is  in  my  favourite  Weald  haunts — is  quite  enough  for  the 
heron  to  get  his  neck  doubled  back  in  between  his  shoulders,  and  his  legs  well  out 
behind  his  short  tail,  before  reaching  the  opposite  belt  of  Hags  to  that  from  which 
he  started.  Just  as  he  is  slacking,  on  nearing  the  sedges,  something  shoots  over  with 
a  rush,  and  vanishes  over  the  reed  clumps  beyond  the  sedges,  and  the  heroti,  with 
one  hoarse  cry,  drops  on  the  water  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Then  he  flaps  and 
scuffles  over  it  into  the  flags;  his  hereditary  instincts  have  told  the  patient  fisher 
the  full  meaning  of  that  fierce  stoop  from  his  ancient  enemy,  the  jxrregrine.  Even 
where  he  is  protected,  his  precautionary  habits  still  prevail;  no  matter  when  or 
where  he  may  be  met  with,  alone  or  in  company,  a  keen  look-out  is  kept  It  is 
a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  three  or  four  herons  circling  round  over  your  head, 
and  then  to  watch  them  settle,  one  by  one,  on  the  top  shoots  of  the  highest  firs 
near  them,  where  they  will  remain,  watching  all  your  movements,  until  you  are  a 
long  distance  ofi".  For  the  keen  heron,  :d)ove  all  the  birds  that  belong  to  his 
tribe,  puts  in  practice  a  great  measure  of  precaution. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  magpie,  has  completely  fussed  away  from  some  of  our 
hunting  haunts ;  and  those  that  were  introduced  liy  lovers  of  bird  life  in  districts 
where  they  had  been  exterminated,  have  also  vanished  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner.  A  small  volume  could  be  written  concerning  his  habitat,  ways  and 
means  of  living,  also  his  shifts  and  expedients  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and, 
in  the  nesting  season,  for  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is  without  exception  the 
most  accomplished  teathered  creature  in  the  woodlands  that  I  am  accjuainted  with. 

After  long  years  of  intercourse  with  woodland  people,  some  of  it  with  reference 
to  business  matters  antl  some  in  a  private  cajiacity,  I  have  been  struck  with  their 
quaint  dry  ways  in  drawing;  mitire  to  certain  matters.  lor  instance,  the  old 
Others  and  motliers  of  the  bccludcd  hamlets,  when  1  was  a  young  lath  of  seventeen, 
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if  th^  had  occasion  to  mention  his  Satanic  Majesty,  alwa>'s  called  him  "Old 

Cocky  Hoop "  in  their  ordinary  conversation ;  but  when  they  met  in  their  hiile 
Bethels  under  the  hills,  they  never  spoke  of  him  except  by  his  first  dignified  title 
of  Satan.  And  why  the  simple  magf)ic  should  have  interested  them  so  nujch  as 
he  did,  I  have  never  l)een  a!)le  to  (hscover.  In  their  eyes  he  was  not  a  bud  ul  evil 
omen,  or  they  would  not  have  luid  him  about  their  houx.s  in  a  domt^sticated  j^tutr 
The  wings  were  never  clipped,  tor  the  children  had  generally  brouglit  the  bird  up 
from  the  nest.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  children,  dog,  cat,  and  magpie,  all 
together.  When  roosting  time  came  round,  the  beautiful  creatures  would  flit  in 
the  woodhouse  of  their  own  accord,  and  perch,  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  out 
directly  the  door  was  opened  early  in  the  morning.  Magpie's  wings  fixed  in  the 
inside  of  the  dwelling-house  door,  and  a  rusty  horseshne  with  a  sprig  of  mountain  ash 
above  it  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  stable,  was  considered  moru  than  sufTicient  l)y  these 
peojjle  to  counteract  all  the  powers  of  evil  that  mii^ht,  as  they  said,  "  be  loosed  fur 
a  time,  fur  tu  work  mischief  on  the  hiils,  an'  under  cm."  One  old  mol>capped 
dame  who  used  to  expound  to  roe  a  bit  when  I  felt  in  the  humour  to  listen  to 
her — and  this  used  to  be  on  wet  nights,  when  we  were  forced  to  keep  in  the 
chimney  corner— told  how  she*d  "heerd  her  own  father  say  many  a  time,  an'  he 
knowed  summut,  bless  'ee,  as  one  o'  they  mags  wus  a  match  fur  any  one  o'  Old 
Cocky's  imps ;  an'  a  couple  on  'em  wus  a  leetle  more  *an  a  match  fur  Old  Cocky 
Hoop  hisself."  To  see  magpies,  and  to  have  them  about  their  houses,  was  by 
those  honest  ^ouls  considered  lucky.  Those  old  people  have  been  at  rest  r.nder 
the  daisy  (lotted  turf  for  years.  Past  and  present  changes  concern  them  no  more, 
and  their  ieatliered  lucks,  tlie  magpies,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  about  the  spots 
they  once  lived  in.  Marked  traits  of  the  raven,  crow,  dun-crow  and  jackdaw  are 
all  blended  in  Mag. 

Sometimes  a  grey  vixen  of  a  sparrow-hawk  will  crab  for  a  quarry  that  some 
other  bird  has  got  on  the  ground.  Crows,  where  they  do  exist,  are  very  guilty  of 
this  nefarious  habit.  "  Crabbing "  consists  in  taking  from  another  l)ird,  on  the 
principle  that  might  is  right,  the  quarry  that  the  unfortunate  one  had  exerted 
itself  to  the  utmost  to  'j,et  There  are  no  limits  as  to  wha,t  a  sparrow-hawk  will 
or  will  not  do  when  sharp  set  for  a  full  crop.. 

Stretched  out  on  a  bare  hill-side  tot  purposes  of  observation,  we  hear  the 
complacent  chattering  of  a  magpie — denoting  a  lucky  capture  of  some  kind — 
come  from  the  firs  that  surround  the  foot  of  the  hilL  Then  we  see  him 
flit  from  them,  with  something  in  his  mouth  that  looks  very  like  a  well-grown 
young  {lartridge ;  and  he  drops  down  below  us.  In  usinj,'  the  word  Imre.  w  e 
mean  that  no  trees  were  on  that  side  of  the  hill,  only  low  sc-i iih-thornN  t':i;nl\ 
scattered,  the  t.ille>,t  of  them  not  two  feet  in  height.  By  the  o<-easn>nal  glunpses 
that  we  get  of  huu,  he  is  stocking  as  if  he  had  got  something  tiiat  just  suited 
him.  Presently  out  he  darts,  his  body  low  down,  his  long  tail  in  a  line  with 
his  back,  and  his  head  thrown  up  sideways;  then  back  he  shoots,  chattering  as 
only  a  magpie  can.  From  one  or  two  flirts-up  of  his  tail,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  poking  something  under  the  thorn  soag.  Not  seeing  any 
cause  on  the  side  of  the  hill  for  this  behaviour,  we  look  up,  just  in  time  to  see 
a  grey  old  vixen  of  a  si>arrow  hawk,  a  most  ix>werful  creature,  driving  straight  at 
Mag.  Souielhuig  shows  for  one  moment,  a  confused  flash  of  black  and  white,  as 
tlie  bird  shoots  round  the  bunch  of  tliorn  so  as  to  avoid  the  stogp.  That  is  all 
we  see,  but  we  hear  far  more ;  for  no  demoralised  parrot,  with  the  gout  in  one 
of  its  feet,  ever  held  forth  in  a  more  eloquent  manner  than  does  that  magpie. 
The  hawk  swings  round  over  the  fir  tops  and  out  over  the  hiU,  and  we  can  see 
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Mag  bobbing  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  wires  fixed  in  its  body  instead  of  legs ; 
every  part  of  the  bird,  from  head  to  tail,  appcar^i  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion. 
Hie  hawk  is  well  up ;  for  one  or  two  seconds  tfaeie  is  just  a  quiver  of  her  wings 
as  she  gets  her  poise,  then  down  she  rushes  in  one  long  lake  for  her  clutch, 
misses  again,  and  before  she  can  recover  herself  the  magpie  has  darted  into  a 
tl^ick  bit  of  thorn,  and  is  safe  from  the  keenest  hawk  that  ever  struck  a  quarry. 
The  goshawk,  and  its  representative  in  miniature  the  bold  sparrow-hawk,  have 
been  classed  as  ii^noble  or  short-winged  hawks^mere  pot-hunters.  But  I  once 
saw  a  >i).irro\v-ha\\k  out  in  tlie  open  make  five  jxjunces  in  succession,  recovering 
herself  with  such  starlling  rapidily,  that  from  ilie  time  I  witnessed  it  that  ignoble 
and  pot-hunting  theory  has  been  placed  on  one  side  for  ever  and  a  day.  The 
magpie,  when  they  have  hawked  for  him  in  open  places  with  trained  {)eregrine 
tiercels,  a  cast  of  them — ^that  is,  a  pair-<— on  the  wing,  at  one  time,  to  wait  on  him, 
nested  by  beaters  to  beat  him  out,  and  back  from  cover-scrub  thorns  towards  the 
hawks— will  yet  at  times  escape  from  the  lot  He  never  loses  his  head  when 
there  is  dant^cr  near  him.  One  day,  as  I  was  jxissing  a  "  Gippo  camp,"  I  heard 
the  following  conversation.  "  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Manuel  niy  son  ?  Eli's 
magpie's  de.id."  "You  don't  say  so!  how  old  Zara  will  miss  him!"  "  They 
knowed  a  lot,  the  i>air  on  em  did,  but  take  my  true  word  for  it,  nobody  knowed 
what  the  magpie  did  but  hfesdfl   I  wonder  where  he*s  gone  to." 

When  fowling  by  the  shore  and  on  the  tide,  one  comes  across  incidents  of  a 
somewhat  laughable  nature.  At  the  time  they  may,  indeed,  appear  exasijerating 
to  those  that  are  directly  concerned  in  them.  All  the  wild  geese  put  in  practice 
the  keen  precautions  that  their  sharp  wits  suggest  to  them,  especially  when  feeding 
at  night. 

"  Hcv  ye  bin  overboard,  Tommy,  for  thet  goose  ye've  got  ?  Ve  looks  a  hit 
damp,  an'  ycr  gun  looks  as  if  ye  hed  bm  stirrin'  mud  holes  up  with  her.  W  hat's 
amiss  ?  " 

*'I  crawled  fur  a  big  pull  at  sum  blade  geese  as  wus  feedin*  Close  tu  the 
snapper  flat;  I  reckined  as  I  must  git  well  along  with  'em,  an'  I  crawled  down  one 
o'  the  blite  gripes.   But  it  waun't  tu  be,  Piper,  fur  they'd  posted  one  on  'em  as 

sintry  on  the  bare  grass  o*  the  flat,  an*  he  heerd  me  acrawlin'  down  and  gabbled 
out.  I  let  him  hev  it  when  he  riz  up  over,  fur  I  knowed  as  t'otlicrs  were  off 
arter  heann'  o'  him  gabble  out.  I  could  see  as  he  wus  well  hit  by  his  wobbhn', 
an'  he  dropped  on  the  hards  where  the  weed  bunches  an'  the  tide  splaslics  is. 
When  a  goose  lays  a-shammin'  dead  with  his  nick  stretched  out,  you  can't  tcU  a 
bunch  o'  weeds  frum  a  goose,  or  a  goose  frum  a  bunch  o'  weeds.  I  groped 
about  with  one  hand,  and  the  gun  in  t'other,  when  jist  as  I  got  tu  one  o'  they 
tide-splashes,  I  put  my  hand  right  on  him :  it  wus  all  chance  work.  He  flap- 
flapped  with  his  wings,  an'  he  sent  enough  stinkin'  slush  ooxe  up  in  my  face  tu 
smother  a  skiff;  what  with  one  thing  an'  t'other  I  slipped  on  the  weeds  an'  went 
backwards,  gun  an'  all,  in  thet  dirty  splash.    But  I  stuck  tu  my  goose." 

The  creatures  outwit  you  if  they  cati  ;  and  in  this  matter  seven  times  out  of 
ten  they  will  be  successful,  for  their  hereditary  instincts  are  very  keen  so  far  as 
self-preservation  is  concerned ;  and  where  they  go  you  can  only  follow  at  the  risk 
of  your  life. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
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HE  laid  his  hand  upon  his  violin, 
Anti  woke  the  Spirit  slumbrinji  'neath  the  strings, 
And  they  who  listened  heard  a  sound  bcj^in, 

Like  moving  raiment,  or  soft  stir  of  wings  ; 
Louder  it  yrew — then  all  the  waiting  air 

Thrilled  to  a  presence,  strong,  mysterious,  sweet  ; 
Yet  none  could  see  the  Spirit  standing  there, 
Nor  stay  its  passing  feet 

Was  it  a  Dryad  fiom  the  elder  world, 

Sobbing  through  leafy  trees  its  tender  pain  ? 
Some  /Molus  on  clouds  of  darkness  hurl'd, 

Scattering  the  desert  sand  like  driving  rain, — 
Clashing  where  thunders  mailly  |K;al  and  break, 

Sweeping  across  the  heavens  its  fiery  car, — 
Laughing  serenely,  as  a  woodland  lake 
Laughs  to  the  Kvening  Star? 

Was  it  an  Angel  from  the  higher  spheres. 

Striking  the  chord  of  Life  with  subtle  skill, 
Who  held  the  m.istcry  of  human  tears 

And  took  men's  hearts  and  bent  them  to  his  will, — 
Waking  up  memory  with  remorseful  gleams, 

Lengthening  the  shadow  from  the  Future  cast, 
llringing  the  faces  only  seen  in  ihe.uns 
Hack  from  the  burieil  I'.ist  ? 

Was  it  of  Death  it  told,  or  conquering  Love, 

Of  things  that  are,  or  things  tliat  yet  shall  Ixj  ? 
Mind  could  not  follow  where  it  seemed  to  move, 

Nor  breathe  the  air  of  its  high  ecstasy. 
Strangely  of  joy  it  sang,  and  desperate  grief 

Touching  with  plummet  de|)ths  undreamt,  profound, 
Raptures  of  yniith,  or  age  whose  tren»bling  leaf 
Flutters  towards  the  ground  I 

Higher  the  ma^ic  cadence  strove  to  float. 

The  summer  twilight  deepen'd,  cool  and  grey, 
Then  through  the  song  there  wail'd  a  jarring  note 

As  when  a  straining  string  at  last  gives  way. 
The  nnisic  ended  in  an  undertone, 

"  No  one  shall  call  thee  back,"  the  Master  cried, 
The  Spirit  passed  into  a  w«»rld  unknown — 
As  passes  One  who  died. 

Christian  BuRKn. 
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HE  Duchess  Enid  sat  in 
her  bower — a  pink-and- 
wliitc  dame  with  chestnut 
hair,  and  eyes  hke  a  June  night 
for  depth  and  stillness.  One  of 
her  women  was  combing  the  tawny- 
shower  that  fell  over  the  smooth 
shoulders,  another  knell  on  the 
lloor,  intent  upon  trimming  the 
rosy  nails  of  a  small,  delicately- 
veined  foot.  Half  a  do/en  more 
dawdled  through  a  spell  of  waitmg, 
or  busied  themselves  about  the 
heavy  oaken  chests  which  held  the 
Duchess's  wardrolx;. 

Suddenly  the  tiny  instrument  in 
the  fingers  of  the  kneeling  hand- 
maiden slipped,  and  probed  sharply 
the  sensitive  margin  of  the  tender 
flesh.  Her  mistress  did  not  ex- 
claim, acute  as  was  the  momentary 
throb  of  anguish.  She  simply 
reached  to  a  thin  ha/el-switch, 
bourn  1  about  the  butt  with  narrow 
bands  of  silver,  that  lay  conveni- 
ently upon  the  toilet  table.  There 
was  a  faint  S{t'is/i ! — like  a  child's 
sigh — and  a  red  line  slanted 
diagonally  across  the  girl's  soft 
cheek.  The  even  upper  teeth  of 
the  chastised  lifted  themselves 
clear  of  t!.e  .straight  lower  lip  and  settled  down  u|)on  it,  fiercely.  Nevertheless 
their  ownvr  went  forward  mutely  with  her  task,  while  her  companions  Ixhind 
chattered  and  giggled  in  a  pean  of  unclean  laughter. 

Presently  a  knocking  sounded,  vaguely  through  woodwork  and  arras.  One  of 
the  girls  roused  to  answer  the  summons.  The  Duchess  heard  the  movement,  and 
checked  it  lazily. 

"  Softly  there,"  she  Siiid,  with  an  indolent  decision  :  *'  who  is  so  haughty  he 
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may  not  tany  awhile  at  the  Duchess  Enid's  door?  Bring  thy  fan,  Gyda;  the  day 
is  passing  warm." 

A  fair-haired  Saxon  took  up  an  eagle's  wing,  deprived  of  its  longest  feathers 

and  mounted  in  a  jewelled  holder.    With  delibcraic  <js*  ilLuioDs  of  the  outspread 
pinion,  she  Ix-gan  to  cool  the  languid  air  about  the  lounging  beauty. 
Soon  the  Duchess  stirred,  listened,  and  smilrd  scornfully. 

"They  l^e  meek  enough."  she  remarked   pcnetraimgly  ;  "had  it  been  any  of 
consequence  we  had  had  the  boils  burst  ere  now.    Constance ! " 
"  Yes,  madam." 

"  You  may  see  what  they  desire." 

Constance  the  Norman  availed  herself  of  the  permission,  yet  without  undue 

alacrity. 

She  came  back  again  flushed  and  eager. 

"  It  is  Ivo  the  steward,  madam,"'  she  explained.    "  He  bids  nic  say  th.nt  there 
is  a  fellow  in  the  courtyard  who  luth  a  cerlam  piece  of  lairy-work  to  show  thee." 
The  l<)uchess  yawned. 

"Let  them  take  it  from  hira  and  thrust  him  forth,"  she  commanded  placidly. 
**  If  it  please  you,  madam,'*  objected  the  Norman,  *'  he  saith  they  have  already 
sought  to  do  so;  and  behold,  the  fellow  hath  well-nigh  slain  Bernard  the  porter 

with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  swears  that  if  they  bend  bow  or  lay  finger  on  him,  he 
will  rive  the  thing  into  a  thousand  fragments." 

Tiie  dark  eyes  of  the  Duchess  Enid  lit  with  dancing  fire. 

" 'I'his  is  some  //rz/.v  (hcaiu-r  in  dismiise,"  she  said.  **  Hrin^  him  iit  hither, 
and  .see  that  none  of  Ivo  s  knaves  seek  to  mishatidle  him  on  the  way,  lest  1  lose 
this  same  piece  of  elfin  handicraft." 

The  emissary  departed  upon  the  indicated  errand,  and  the  women  babbled 
together,  with  sidelong  glances  of  caution  at  their  mistress.  At  last  there  rolled 
up  the  trampling  of  feet 

Tlie  Duchess  woke  to  anger. 

"Sha!I  '.ve  he  overrun  with  a  drove  of  Saxon  scuUions  ?  she  fiamed,  snatching 
at  the  withc  of  h.t^el.    '*  Whip  me  the  rnscals  Ikii'  e,  .Adel.i." 

A  tall  girl  received  the  shm  weapon  and  marched  out  cheeriully. 

The  Duchess's  brows  unbent  as  slie  gathered  her  dressing-robe  about  her,  and 
slipped  her  feet  into  their  velvet  chamber-shoes. 

"She  hath  a  stout  arm,  hath  Adela,"  her  Grace  observed  meditatively,  "and 
hateth  yon  Saxon  rabble  most  patriotically." 

The  bower-women  chorussed  a  diuilul  assent  as  the  clamour  without  died 
away.  In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  Nf>rman  introdii*  < d  ilie  cause  of  the 
tumult.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  heiul-ii  .ind  slender  sialure,  clothed  in  a 
tattered  mantle  and  tunic  of  the  Saxon  lasln<jn.  His  hands  and  face  were  nut- 
brown,  his  tangled  hair  and  beard  a  vivid  red. 

The  Duchess  eyed  him  shrewdly. 

**  Off  with  thy  false  locks,  sirrah,"  she  said  curtly,  in  Norman-French. 

gaped  the  fellow  vacantly. 
Pluck  them  from  him,  girls,  '  she  ordered. 
The  women  advanced  douljiT'illy,     As  tiiey  approached — a  lu  sitating  cluster 
of  femmunly— the  red-headeil  peasant  sprang  Ixick   and  pulled   out   a  long  broatl 
knife  with  a  narrowing  point.     His  grey  eyes  llasiied  in  ominous  unison  with 
its  glitter. 

"The  oaf  is  no  cavalier,"  decided  the  amused  Duchess:  "he  draws  steel  upon 
ladies.    Let  him  be,  though  I  misdoubt  that  blazing  poll  of  his  came  not  into 
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the  world  with  him.  Now  must  we  furbish  up  our  Saxon.  Help  me  out  at  a 
pinch,  girls,** 

She  turned  to  the  peasant — ^real  or  pretended.  He  stood  eyeing  them 
suspiciously. 

'*You  have  somewhat  to  show  me,"  she  began,  employing  the  less  lamiltar 

medium. 

The  clown  shook  his  head,  and  flung  out  a  rapid  sentence  in  a  hissing,  bubbling 

speech. 

The  Duchess  changed  colour,  and  faced  upon  her  women. 

'*Deg(>ne,  inquisitive  husstesf"  she  said  sternly.  *'And  hark  ye,  no  lingering 
between  door  and  arras.** 

The  women  trooped  out,  lothfully  enough.  When  they  were  departed,  the 
Dui  hess  leapt  to  the  entrance,  barred  it,  returned  swiftly,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
sibilant  Welsh. 

"  I  care  not  who  you  are,  or  what  ycm  do  !  "  she  cried  recklessly,  "  so  vou  but 
speak  that  tongue.  .  .  .  I. mi  I  of  my  fathers  I — how  1  long  for  thy  wild  tells  and 
rocky  fastnesses  I  I  hate  these  Normans;  I  loathe  my  Norman  lord.  What  it 
Robert  of  Normandy  did  marry  his  British  leman  ?  *  hath  he  not  left  me  widowed 
here" — ^hcr  musical  contralto  thinned  into  a  hypocritical  whine — "while  he  trails 
over  sea  to  war  for  Palestine?  How  go  things  in  Oimbria?  Tell  me;,  hast  no  news ? 
Art  stricken  dumb?'* 

The  peasant  answered  slowly  in  the  same  primitive  language. 

"T  am  no  messenger,"  he  told  her,  uncouthlyj  "1  speak  but  a  little  Welsh. 
Yet  I  have  that  here  which  i*«  worth  thy  while." 

He  drew  a  package  from  hi.^  bosom — a  packaiio  wrapjxil  in  shccj)>kiii. 
Unfastened,  it  proved  to  be  an  oval  mirror  of  glass,  perfectly  silvcied.  1  he  pcasiint 
held  it  up  to  the  exquisite  face  before  him. 

The  Duche«,  accustomed  to  the  dull  reflection  of  a  metal  disc,  started  to  see 
herself  so  clearly  pictured.   She  held  out  her  hand  with  womanly  interest 

The  peasant  dropped  the  mirror  to  his  side. 

"It  is  for  sale,"  he  demurred  stolidly. 

"  Let  me  handle  the  thing,"  stamped  the  Duchess. 

He  smiled. 

"  Buy  it,"  he  said,  laconically. 

"I  will  call  in  my  folk  and  have  them  wrest  it  from  thee,  Sir  Insolent,''  she 
threatened  him  wrathfully. 

The  fellow  crooked  his  knee  and  raised  the  glass. 

"Do,''  he  replied.  "Before  tht\  are  come  within  a  yard  of  me,  I  shall  have 
shattered  it  like  an  e^shell.    But,  look  you,  there  is  not  another  like  it  in  the 

whole  world." 

The  Duciiess  iiit  her  lip. 

"How  mucii  d)  you  want?"  she  asked,  temporising, 
lie  named  an  exorbitant  price. 

"So  be  it,"  conceded  the  Duchess,  designedly.   "Now  give  me  the  mirror." 
He  laughed  cunningly. 
"Pay  me  first,"  fu*  Uered. 

She  swore  a  round  Norman  oath,  and  called  for  C'onstance. 
"  Bid  Ivo  send  me  a  bag  of  gold,"  she  said  brusquely. 

•  Though  the  connection  suggested  ti«  rt  <Ii.is  no  iojusticc  to  the  character  of  Robert  Curt-hose, 
it  h  purely  an  inta^inary  one,  aft  is  also  that  attributed  later  on  to  his  brother  Rulits,  WSliam 

the  Second  of  Ki^^^land. 
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Cnnstance  opened  her  i  vt-s  ainl  luirricd  off. 

'*  Vuu  arc  nol  UeUh,  then?    ilic  Duchess  inquired,  shortly. 

The  mock  peasant  peered  ctaftily  tinder  bis  brow's. 

**  No/'  he  admitted 

"Then  why--~— ?**  She  paused  comprehensively. 
I  am  naught  but  a  Saxon  outlaiir,"  he  said,  with  assumed  clumsiness,  *'  but 
knowledge  is  power,  niy  lady.    I  knew  you  were  Welsh — I  had  this  to  sell.    I  have 
picked  up  a  little  of  the  ton^ix." 

**  A  Saxon  outlaw!''  she  micnuptid  him,  annoyed  at  his  coohiess ;  "there  are 
hundreds  of  Saxui^  outlaws.     Il'/io  are  you?" 

He  smiled  again — the  smile  seemed  vaguely  familiar  to  the  Duchess. 

"  I  am  my  own  very  good  friend."  He  parried  her  direct  attack  with  provoking 
obtuseness.    "  Here  is  the  damsel  with  the  pieces." 

The  girl  Constance  opened  the  ba&  that  her  mistress  might  tell  out  the  required 
sum.  But  the  soidisan/  outlaw  strode  up  quickly,  and  drawing  the  cord  of  the 
miniature  sack,  stowed  it  beneatli  his  ( loak. 

"  This  maiden,"  he  observed,  in  excellent  Saxon,  signifying  the  pantini^  onvoy, 
"  shall  walk  witli  mc  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  There  will  1  deliver  her  the 
glass." 

The  Duchess — ^baffled  at  all  points — surveyed  her  bowe^woman. 
"Art  afraid,  Constance?"  she  asked 

A  strange  light  flickered  in  the  Norman's  eyes,  and  she  smiled  covertly.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  was  watched,  she  allowed  the  smile  to  become  a  sneer,  and  touched 
with  grim  meaning  the  dagger  that  hung  at  her  girdle. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  the  outkiw  halted  and  looked  back  at  the 

Duehiss. 

"  i'here  be  certain  rhymes  on  the  mounting  of  the  mirror,"  he  rtni.nked  m 
Welsh.  "A  wise  man  told  me  once  that  they  were  a  spell  for  the  gaining  of 
endless  beauty.    But  I  know  not." 

He  spun  round  and  was  gone. 

Constance  followed  him. 

***•*•• 

'l  h.it  ni^lii  tilt'  Duchess  Enid  pored  over  her  iraage  in  a  mirror  such  as  no 
other  Western  wnjinan  had  ever  seen. 

"Par  U  spkndar  Dex      she  swore  exultantly,  "but  I  am  still  beautiful." 

Constancy  the  Norman,  came  in  noiselessly,  and  smiled  to  see  her  mistress's 
employment. 

"The  King,  madam,"  she  said. 

The  Duchess  laid  the  mirror  in  a  secret  drawer  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  I  would  I  knew  what  tliat  script  upon  the  back  might  mean,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  and  then,  al  niri  to  Constance,  a(lde<!.  "  !  nwait  his  Majesty's  conimands." 

The  Nonnan  stepi>ed  back  an«i  raised  the  arras.  lie  who  eiiicrt d  was  William 
the  Second  of  England,  the  successor  of  the  Conqueror,  the  usurper  of  his 
brother's  throne,  the  twenty  years'  paramour  <A  his  brother's  wife. 

As  the  priest  Ambrose,  confessor  and  secretary  to  Enid,  Duchess  of  Normandy, 

sat  over  the  dainty  middle-cut  of  a  Dee  salm  1  brought  post  by  one  of  the 
Ring's  couriers  for  her  Grace's  own  table,  Noel  the  page  stole  up  behind  him 

and  filliped  his  bald  crown. 

"  //'/rt,  good  Sir  Epicurus,"  he  cried.  "  Pretermit  the  worship  of  thy  god  and 
hearken." 
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The  ecclesiastic  looked  lowering))'  at  the  stripling. 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Signor  Butterfly,"  he  answered ;  "  I  do  my  orisons  upon  my 
knees,  as  thou  knowest  right  well." 
The  youth  laughfd  t.mt.istirally. 

"  Then  art  thou  the  first  Lcvite  that  ever  knelt  him  down  to  fill  his  belly. 
But  there,  thou  art  an  old  fool,  and  a  youni,'  one  should  ever  revere  his  seniors 
in  folly.  Lo,  I  am  dinnb.  HowIkU,  I  must  slouch  my  silence  insLinter,  for  I 
am  to  i>ay  that  a  ragged  pcas.uiiiy  scarecrow  would  speak  with  thcc  concnirmng 
matters  of  deep  import  to  an  immortal  souK" 

The  page  finished  his  sentence  in  a  pronounced  nasal  drawl  strongly  suggestive 
of  caricature. 

The  holy  Ambrose  turned  to  his  cooling  viands, 

**  I  will  come  anon."  he  said  briefly,  and  took  up  his  knife. 

"  But,  so  pi  ise  your  holiness,  the  scarecrow  will  not  wail,"  persisted  ibe 
Butterfly,  grinmni;  darkly. 

*'Then  let  him  go,  "  replied  the  sanilly  one. 

"  To  the  fiend,  thou  wouldst  say,"  concluded  his  tormcnter.  "  Truly,  I  do 
smetl  out  a  peculiar  likeness  in  the  said  scarecrow  which  auguis  ill  for  his  scaie> 
crowship's  future.    But  thou  must  needs  attend,  oh,  ghostly  lather,  for  he  hath 

given  me  a  charni  to  hale  thee  forth." 

*' Spells  and  iruantaiions,"  said  the  priest  haughtily,  "have  no  power  over  the 

servants  of  the  Church." 

**  rhat  shall  he  as  it  may,"  retorted  the  lad.  '^aucily,  "  Howheil,  thus  spake 
the  s(  arecrow :  'Say  unto  .\mhrose  the  I'lic-^i — ^vl^)  is  also  Ambrose  the  Austere. 
Ambrose  the  Solemn,  Ambrose  ilie  Devout,  and  more  especially,  Ambrose  tnt- 
Chaste — that  I  do  conjure  him  by  the  black  eyes  of  one  Joyce,  a  certain  wench 
of  Ivo's  kitchen,  by  the  greasy  lips  of  the  said  Joyce,  by  her  mouse-coloured  tresses, 
by  her  freckled  nose,  and  by  many  other  signs  and  tokens  (whereof  he  will 
have  instant  recollection)  to  come  forth  unto  me.'  Which  thing  thou  hadst  better 
do,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  in  one  hand  a  Sheffield  thwittie  and  in  the  other  a 
portly  ^ark  of  mont  vs." 

Ambrose  of  the  many  virtue^  rn^e  precipitately  an<l  hast'  iu  d  out,  while  a  slim 
figure  in  gay  apparel  possessed  itself  of  his  place,  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
his  supper. 

In  the  hall  the  priest  encountered  a  red-hatred  tatterdemalion,  who  seized  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  dragged  him  into  an  alcove. 

"Harkee,  thou  false  shepherd,"  a  humorous  voice  hissed  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
left  temple,  "thou  knowest  none  here.    Understand'st  ?  " 

•*  Av.  ay,"  (  h.ittered  the  ecclesiastic. 

"Mark,  then.  A  carrotv-polletl  villain — mine  nwn  l>rother,  as  it  were —sells  me 
but  vesti-rmorn  a  (d^tly  mirror  tr»  h«r  (Ira<c  tli.j  Diuluss.  On  the  buk  of  that 
mirror  are  writ  NUiulry  verses,  tlie  which  can  no  man  read.  Yonder  jKjppy-luadefi 
varlet  gives  out  to  the  Duchess  that  these  verses  contain  a  spell  for  the  getting 
of  eternal  beauty.  Now  my  master,  the  sage  Ati,  who  travels  hither,  hath  a  gresit 
desire  to  know  that  spell,  and  by  reason  of  his  much  learning — ^which  hath  made 
him  as  thin  as  an  ash-plant,  and,  when  his  ague  is  on  him,  as  crooked  as  a 
woman's  wit — he  can  translate  all  languages,  from  that  of  Atlantis  the  Lost  to 
those  of  the  Hesperides  Unfound.  lire.ithe  but  his  name  to  the  Duchess,  and  this 
pouch  of  yellow  drn'^s  is  thine.     l  ake  it." 

The  Churchman  clutched  the  bag  with  greedy  talons. 

"  Fail  me  in  this,"  the  nondescript  warned  him,  "  and  I  will  have  thy  priest's 
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frock  torn  over  thy  head  on  arcount  of  one  Joyce^.i  l)lack.  eyed  kitchen  wench 

of  Ivo  the  Sieward.    My  master  will  Ijc  here  by  noon  to  morrow.    Now  l)egone." 

The  terri6ed  ccmfessor  yelped  al  an  acceleiating  prick  of  the  scarecrow's  blade, 

and  bolted  incontinently  into  the  dusk  of  the  further  hall-way. 

•  ««•••* 

Ali  the  Sage  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  Enid.  He  was  a  thin 
personage,  wrapped  from  heel  to  head  in  a  black  cloak,  the  lower  corner  of  which 
wa^  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp  to  his  right  breast,  so  that  hv  seetncd  for  al!  the 
world  like  a  mummy  swathed  in  sable  silk.  His  hair  was  snow-white,  and  lay  in 
rmglets  over  his  shoulders,  his  pointed  lx?artl  was  cual-iiluck,  and  curled  as  it  tresh 
from  the  barber's  fingers.    His  face  was  masked,  his  eyes  brilliant. 

"  My  confessor,  Father  Ambrose  "  began  the  Duchess. 

''A  simple  soul,"  Interrupted  the  Sage. 

"  Simple  in  sooth,*^  agreed  her  Grace  of  Normandy — **  spoke  to  me  of  thy 

inscrutable  wisdom." 
The  Sage  bowed. 

And  as  I  had  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  riddle  that  set  bounds  to  my  poor 

knowledfge,  I  besought  that  I  might  see  thee." 

Again  the  black-robed  figure  made  a  deep  obeisance. 

*' There  are  upon  this  mirror/'  said  the  Duchess,  taking  her  prize  from  its 
hiding-pbce,  "a  dozen  lines  of  secret  writing — the  purport  of  which  I  would  fain 
know.  If  your  teaming  can  ;usist  my  ignorance,  my  wealth  shall  aid  your  studies 
— studies,  I  make  no  doubi,  diffn  alt  and  costly." 

The  Sage  came  forward  and  took  the  thing  in  his  delicate  hands.  It  was 
a  plain  oval  of  glass,  silvered  with  consummate  art  and  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
elalx)rate  finish  and  workin  in->hip.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  in  an  oblong  left  by 
the  chasing,  were  engraved  two  stanzas  of  si.\  lines  apiece. 

"Canst  read  it?"  asked  the  Duchess  eagerly. 

The  Sage  inclined  his  head  in  a  gesture  of  stately  assent 

**  This  is  a  Runic  spell,"  he  explained  mysteriously ;  "  the  work  of  some  mighty 
adept.  Seldom  is  such  profound  skill  vouch.safed  even  to  those  of  the  Inmost 
Circle.  It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  chance  which  led  me  this  way,  for  there  is  scarce 
another  of  the  Magi,  from  China  even  unto  Tluile,  who  could  have  mastered  these 
Siicrcd  symbols.    Hut  one  diing  remains  to  complete  the  charm." 

He  slipped  a  ring  from  his  forefinger — a  ring  set  with  a  huge  diamond.  In 
flicile  strokes  of  the  stone  he  wrote  a  name  upon  the  glass. 

It  was  her  own— EM   And  it  was  written  in  Welsh  characters ! 

The  Sage  crossed  to  the  tabl^  sat  down,  and  producing  an  ink-hom,  a  quill, 
and  a  piece  of  parchment,  be^n  to  write  busily.  The  Duchess  came  to  his 
elbow.    He  looked  up  in  protest. 

"  Have  a  rare,  madam."  he  exrlaimed  warningly.  "  If  this  spell  be  but  [>artly 
read  bv  the  unuiitiate  it  will  produce  an  effect  horrible  to  contemplate.  Look  not 
until  ilie  whole  be  .set  down." 

The  Duchess  turned  aside,  crestfallen.  • 

\)i^en  the  Sage  had  finished  his  task,  he  rose  and  leaned  upon  the  .chair, 
abstractly  waving  the  parchment  to  and  fro  to  dry  the  ink  upon  it  The  Duchess 
came  up  again,  mutely  desiring  permission  to  peruse  the  translation. 

He  folded  it  deliberately  and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 
*'  I  must  be  paid  first,  rnadam,"  he  objected. 

It  was  what  the  Saxon  "outlaw''  had  said  to  her.    She  Hushed  hotly. 

"You  have  but  to  rume  your  reward,  most  learned  sir,"  she  answered  crisply. 
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"I  have  here,"  he  said,  tap[)ing  his  breast,  "a« secret  of  infinite  value  to  one 
whose  happiness,  whose  power,  whose  life  itself,  hang  upon  the  fancy  of  a  King. 
It  is  the  secret  of  undying  youth  and  loveliness." 

Her  Grace  of  Normandy  fidgeted  impatiently. 

"Your  recompense,  fair  sir  ?  '  she  insisird.    "Have  I  not  said?" 

*'  Patience, "  replied  the  Sage,  quietly  ;  "  fur  one  secret  I  must  have  another. 
Listen.  T  have  at  Court  a  deadly  enemy  one  whom  I  hate,  whom  1  have 
plotted  tor  years  to  destroy,  whom  I  should  have  destroyed  long  since  liad  1 
known  one  thing  which  has  been  kept  from  me,  whom  I  will  destroy  the  instant 
I  know  it." 

"Well,  well,  what  is  this  to  me?"  The  Duchess  patted  her  foot  upon  the 
floor  in  the  extremity  of  her  vexed  suspense. 

"You,  madam,'' said  the  Sage,  " are  the  only  person  In  possession  of  this  secret 
— so  say  my  familiars.  Tut  my  enemy  wiihm  my  power,  tell  me  this  one  thin;^ 
of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  you  shall  be  llie  most  beautiful  of  earthly  women, 
you  shall  enjoy  an  mimortal  youth." 

'*What  is  it  you  desire  to  know?"  she  asked,  ungling  with  uncontrollable 
anticipation. 

The  Sage  came  nearer  and  stooped  to  the  Duchess's  pink  ear. 

"  U'/i4f  is  Folly  1"  he  whispered — "thou  knowest  the  knave  I  mean — Folly  the 

King's  Jester." 

'V\\&  Duchess  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  be  caught  her  in  a  strong 
grasp. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  peremptorily,  yet  in  the  same  low  tone.  "  This  licensed 
rogue  that  hath  a  scourge  for  all  the  vices  of  the  time,  this  virtuous  fool  that 
modes  the  frail  court  beauty  to  her  face  and  whips  the  gallant  with  a  tongue  of 
flame,  that  creeps  into  the  counsels  of  the  King  and  fain  would  oust  thee  from 
his  tenderness — who  is  he  ?  Tell  me : — and  this  scrawled  patch  is  thine,  wiih 
what  a  thousand  shes  would  give  their  souls  to  know.  ' 

He  towered  over  her  in  his  black  cloak  and  mask,  with  flaming  eyes  like  those 
of  a  thirsty  woil. 

The  Duchess  sank  down  at  hi.s  feel  and  wept. 

"No — ^no!   I  must  not  tell;  I  must  not  tell,"  she  sobbed. 

"Why?"  he  whispered  keenly. 

"If  Folly  knew!" 

"  He  shall  never  know  from  me." 

"  Never  ?  " 

"  Never.  I  swear  it.    IJv  the  Eternal  (iod  in  Heaven,  I  swear  it." 
The  Duchess  fell  upon  her  lace  and  moaned. 
The  Sage  bent  over  her,  with  fierce  insistent  lips. 

"1  swear  it.  Tell  me,— tell  me  I  No? — then  grow  old  and  hideous,  and  may 
the  King  hate  thee  as  Absalom  hated  Tamar,  as  Samson  hated  Delilah,  as  Adam 
hated  Lilith." 

The  Duchess  screamed  wildl]^ 

"  Oh  I— oh  no  !    Not  that :    I  will  tcll~I  will  tell.     Only  do  not  invoke  that 
curse  upon  me.    Unsay  it,  for  the  love  of  your  own  mother,  UDSay  it  1" 
She  clung  aixjut  his  knees,  l)eseeching. 
*';ll  .Nhall  not  fall  if  you  tell  me,"  he  said  unpitymgly. 
She  dropped  her  face  again  and  wept  bitterly. 
"  IVha  is  he 7"  whispered  the  relentless  lips. 
The  Duchess  sobt)ed  convulsix'ely. 
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The  whisi)cr  came  again — thin  as  air,  sharp  as  steel — 
"  Tell  mer 

Antl  the  Duchess  answered  and  said,  "  My  son." 
The  black  rolxid  figure  reeled  and  caught  at  the  arras. 

•  •••••  • 

The  Sage  stoojK'd  and  thrust  the  scrap  of  parchment  into  the  Duchess's 
clammy  fingers. 

"  Open  it  not  till  I  am  defxirted,"  he  murmured  hoarsely,  "  and  then — rtvci' 
it  unto  no  one." 

He  lifted  the  tapestry,  and  was  gone. 

Slowly  the  Duchess  unfolded  the  fateful  square;  slowly  she  deciphered  ihc 
writing  which  it  bore. 

"  While  ihis  rI.iss  reflects  a  face 
Flouting  Aphnnliic's  grace, 
While  its  mystic  deeps  return 
Lips  th.it  ]><>ut  and  eyes  that  hum- 
She  whose  name  thereon  is  scored 
May  enslave  a  nation's  lord. 

"  But  when  scanty  locks  of  prey 
O'er  a  \sithcre<l  l>osom  stray, 
When  this  gKiss  to  her  sh.ill  |>rove 
nale<l  t«Hil,  not  treasure  lr«>ve  — 
Then,  l)e  sure,  this  mighty  lor<l 
False  will  prove,  antl  she  ahhorre*!." 

The  Duchess  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  open  lattice. 

Crossing  the  courtyard,  a  black  c  loak  and  ample  wig  flung  over  his  arm.  ihr 
sun  shining  ufmn  his  parti-coloured  hose  and  doublet,  his  face  drawn  and  haggatvl. 
was  Folly  the  Jester. 

He  looked  up,  saw  her,  and  bowed  gravely.  A  sorrowful  smile  puckered  the 
corners  of  his  month. 

CiKORfiF.  KXIGHF. 
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O AUTUMN  Leaves, 
Falling  in  j^;olden  silence,  one  by  one, 
Save  whensoever 
Tlie  too  imperious  air, 
Impatient  till  your  light  farewells  be  done, 
Sweeps  all  your  pretty  fellowship  away 
Together,  faintly  niurmuiing  from  the  spray  ; 
Not  yet  for  you 
The  spirit  grieves, 
But  for  yon  tree  whereon  erewhile  ye  grew, 
Now  left  forlorn  and  cold, 

So  haggard  now,  so  old ! 
Await  your  meed  of  sorrow 

Anotlier  morrow 
Blest  in  the  gentle  peace 
r)r  your  release, 
And  fair  and  gracious  still,  sweet  Autumn  leaves  ! 

But  when  the  Power 
That  made  you  beautiful,  and  bade  you  fall, 
In  pity  takes 
The  trees  and  makes 
Them  royal  with  the  suow*s  bright  ennine-pall  ; 
Or,  when  with  green  the  branch  once  more  is  gay. 
The  green  ye  wore  through  tliis  year*s  summer  day. 
It  chance,  some  pensive  hour. 
My  feet 

One  of  your  vanish *d  sisterhood  should  meet, 

A  pareird,  forgotten  thing 

Amid  the  fresh  young  spring  ; 

Then  shall  a  shade  of  sadness 

Temper  my  light  of  gladness  ; 

Small  joy  tlie  heart  receives 
That  is  not  sorry  then,  a  little  space 

For  the  remembered  grace 
Of  your  sweet  fashion  gone, — O  Autumn  Leaves ! 

D.  C.  TOVEY. 
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IT  was  in  i860  that  I  knew  him  first ;  and  the  occasion  of  my  knowing  him 
was  this.     The  old  Crypt  Grammar  School  had  been  founded  in  1509 — or 
was  it  15 19? — by  a  burgess  of  the  City,  one  John  Cooke  ;t  had  served  its 
term,  so  far  as  "  certain  poor  boys  "  were  concerned,  for  many  years ;  had  gone  to 
wreck  and  confusion,  and  ceased  from  fulfilling  its  puri>ose  for  many  others;  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  divers  {)ersons  having  authority,  and  had  by  them  been  purged 
of  its  inio.uities,  and  given  a  fresh  start  in  life,  with  a  sufficient  income,  and  a 
great  capacity  for  useful  work  among  the  offspring  of  the  middling  and  the  lower 
middle-classes.     I  do  not  know  its  history  in  detail  ;  but  I  imagine  it  to  have 
been  badly  misgoverned  and  mishandled,  and  to  have  fallen  so  low  that  only  on 
reform  and  change  from  the  foundations  upwards  could  there  be  any  hope  for  it. 
Well,  reform  it  got,  and  change — as  absolute,  both,  as  the  Chancery  Commissioners 
could  give ;  and  they  set  the  seal  upon  their  work  by  the  discovery  and  apix)int- 
ment  of  a  competent  staff.     In  the  attainment  of  this  object  they  succeeded 
perfectly ;  and  the  Ijest  of  their  gift,  though   the   City  knew  it  not,  was  the 
headmaster.    He  was  not  more  than  thirty  ;  his  career  had  been  one  of  exceptional 
and  peculiar  brilliancy ;  he  was  a  double-first  (Classics  and  Modern  Histor)  )  ;  he 
had  a  gift  of  exciting  and  a  gift  of  teaching.     Unfortunately  for  us,  the  boys  he 

•  Letters  of  Thomas  F.dxvard  Brown,  Author  of  /''oVs'le  Yarns.  Edited,  with  .in  Introductory 
Memoir,  by  Sidney  T.  Irwin.    (I^tndon  :  A.  Const.nblc  &  Co.  Lid.)    1900.    In  Two  Vdlumcs. 

t  He  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  he  and  his  wife  Joan  ;  and  there  is  a  monument  to  them  in 
the  nave  of  that  noble  fane  which  I  have  considcre<l  many  times,  and  can  see  before  mc  as  I 
write.  It  is  in  the  wall,  and,  if  I  mistake  nut,  is  railed  off  from  the  general.  In  the  centre  is  a 
lozenge  with  an  appropriate  inscription  ;  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lozenge,  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer,  is  John  Cooke,  in  the  costume  of  the  jicriod,  and  behind  him  in  a  diminuendo,  a  sort  of 
vanishing  quantify,  are  his  eight  son.s,  all  kneeling,  and  all  costumed,  and  all  praying.  And  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  lozenge  is  Joan  his  wife,  also  in  the  costume  of  the  period  ;  an<l  Iwhind  her,  in  a 
diminuendo,  a  sort  of  vanishing  quantity,  are  her  seven  dauqhtcrs.  As  a  small  boy,  I  looked 
much  at  them  :  wondering,  esiKcially,  if  they  went  on  like  that  in  real  life.  Also  how,  if  they 
(the  eight  sons)  dressed  like  that,  they  escaped  being  stoned  in  Gloucester  streets, 
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might  have  shaped  and  tmined,  he  was  also  a  man  of  character  and  genius;  and, 
a$  I  now  know,  his  patience  had  been  somewhat  hardly  tried  during  the  time  of 
his  servitorship  at  "the  House."  He  was  intolerant  of  interference— especially  such 
futile  interference  as  he  must  endure ;  he  was  contemptuous  of  comment — above  all, 

such  ignorant  and  pettifogging  comment  as  he  got.  His  critics  were  impudent;  I 
think  they  thought  he  was  going  to  run  the  school  on  Pinnock  and  Man{^nars 
Questions,  and  the  hko,  and  were  disgusted  beyond  measurr  to  find  that  he  meant 
his  boys  lo  have  decent  Uiuks — l)ooks  whicii  cost  money,  and  could  not  be  done 
without.  He,  on  his  part,  was  insolent,  as  he  had  every  right  to  be,  considering 
the  stamp  and  quaUty  of  his  assailants ;  and  that  he  stooped  to  their  level,  and 
did  battle  with  them  in  the  local  prints,  is,  as  I  now  see,  a  proof  that  he  was 
uncomfortable  from  the  first,  and  could  in  no  wise  realize  the  kind  of  ilHteracy 
— vain,  fat-witted,  beeiy,  excessively  conservative — into  whose  midst  he  had 
descended.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  a  faihirc,  and  in  \fr.  Irwin's  memoir 
his  passage  through  the  sleepy  gray  city  of  my  hirih,  his  conduct  of  the  old  Cr^'pt 
School,  is  referred  to  merely  as  "the  (ilouccster  episode."  That  he  hated  the 
memory  is  plain;  and  it  may  be  that  I  wrong  his  noble  ghost  in  treating  of  it  as  I 
have  d<me.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  platitude  that  everything  depends  on 
the  point  of  view.  And  I  am  fain  to  say  that  his  point  of  view  is  not  mine. 
From  his,  "  the  Gloucester  episode  "  was,  I  take  it,  an  unpleasing  and  ridiculous 
experiment.  From  mine,  it  was  an  unqt»lified  success  :  since  it  made  him  known  to 
me,  and  opened  to  me  ways  of  thought  and  speech  that—  well  !  since  it  came 
iipfin  me  like  a  call  from  the  world  outside — the  prcat,  (juick,  living  world — and 
discovered  me  the  beginnings,  the  true  materials,  of  myself.t 

'Tis  well-niph  forty  years  ago  that  the  ri  \ elation  came  to  me  ;  and  that  it 
came  througli  liim  has  ever  been  a  joy  to  mind  and  heart  Ihat  it  came  to  me 
here  and  there— in  broken  lights,  at  odd  moments,  on  remote  occasions — ^that 
neither  is^  nor  has  ever  been,  anything  to  the  purpose.  The  matter  of  that 
purpose  is  that  he  was  T.  £.  B.,  the  man  of  genius— the  first  I'd  ever  seen ;  and 
that,  being  so,  he  took  hold  upon  me  with  a  grip  he  never  knew,  and  led  me  out 
into  the  nearer  distances — into  the  shallows  at  the  edge  of  the  great  sea — to  a 
pt»iiit  I  might  never  have  rearhcd  without  hun.  What  he  did  for  me,  j)ractieally, 
was  to  suggest  such  possibilities  in  life  and  character  as  1  had  rie\er  tinained. 
He  was  smgularly  kind  to  me  +  at  a  moment  when  1  neetlcd  kindness  even  more 
than  I  needed  encouragement.    The  occasion  was  an  examination  ;  I  did  surprisingly 

*  The  point  i-.,  th.if  he  hnfl  tn  rlcil  with  tlie  sons  of  .1  clxss  whi  h  hnte  l  srhi  .l.irship,  and 
knew  nothing  of  kttcrs.  lie  would  have  been,  1  take  it,  less  out  of  his  clement  at  the  Cathedral 
Schoolf  whereat  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  reading,  a  tradition  of  the  humanities  (so  to  speak) : 
where  the  mortar-hoard  (if  I  may  so  put  it)  had  been  worn  for  generations,  m  that  when  we  of 
the  Cn'pf  hc^^rtn  In  p; )  nl^ma'l  in  that  hen-!  pcir.  tlic  C'lthedral  Scho<jl  boys  niixe<!  and  intertwined 
their  tasscb  witli  blue,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  us,  the  upstarts,  who  had  laid  han<ls  on  the 
hitherto  inviolable  black.  Brown's  misfortune— (it  might  so  weli  have  been  his  opi^ortuniiy  !)— was 
that  he  had  to  create  a  tradition,  anci  that  time  and  his  material  were  against  him.  As  to  his 
material  :  when  he  was  last  with  me  he  itrallKl  the  jierformance  of  a  youth,  v\In'  f'!u-  Iln  l  and  his 
assistants  had  (o  teach  us  cricket  !)— being  sent  out  lo  field,  protested,  to  the  master  in  charge,  in 
these  terms:— "Look  *ere,  Sur,  what  I  wants  to  know  is,  when'll  it  be  my  turn  to  JttnatttJt"  As 
to  time,  perhaps  he  was  impatient.    Hut,  given  his  tem|>crament,  could  he  have  l>ecn  aught  else? 

t  Thus  (the  italics  are  mine)-  iIuk  iiK'hii  jupil,  .Mr.  II.  F.  Brown: — "Hi  wn';  a  '  widencr.' 
He  made  one  feci  that  there  was  s<m(cihing  l«.-yond  the  school,  beyond  successful  performance  at 
leasofis  or  at  games ;  /Agfie  was  a  vahiff  of  the  great  nvrtd  brought  in  by  kirn," 

X  Much  as  the  Regius  Professor,  Tacol>son,  h.id  1>eon  kind  to  him  at  Oxford — and,  mutatis 
mttiamiis,  on  the  same  grounds ;  U>it  the  gift  of  boolis  was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  in  my 
case  than  Jacobson  s  h.id  l)cen  m  his. 
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well — ^without  knowing  it;  he  rejoiced  in  the  eflect,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
reward  mc  for  my  share  in  it  The  names  were  called,  and  mine— mine  !— wais 
once  and  again  the  first :  to  the  astonishment,  it  may  be  the  disgust,  of  the  listrnirit; 
benchts  ;  and  after  tiiat,  the  school  dismissed,  there  was  an  interview.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  its  nioaiu-st  circumstance  ?  I  tr(;\v  not  ;  and  the  thing  is,  that  he  forgot 
it  no  more  tlvan  1,  but  spoke  of  it  the  last  time  I  saw  him — a  year  or  two  before 
he  died.  1  could  not  foliow  him  far  on  that  occasion.  Old  memories  were  too 
much  for  me.  It  was  close  on  forty  years  since  it  had  happened ;  an  infinite  deal 
of  water  had  gone  under  the  bridges  in  the  meanwhile;  Ufe  had  bad  its  fill  of 
pupil  and  master  both,  and  there  had  been  joy  and  achievement  and  trouble  for 
both  master  and  pupil,  and  it  may  be  that  death  had  drawn  as  closer  to  each 
other  than  all  else.  Yet  he  remembered  that  interview,  and  would  f.an  have 
spoken  of  it.  I  was  younger — much  younger-  than  he,  and  could  s,iy  noiliing.  1 
meant  to  have  it  out  with  him  the  next  time  ;  hut  there  was  none.  \\  hen,  in 
clue  course,  he  Ciime  again  to  England,  I  got  a  joyous  letter  frojn  luni  from 
Cardiff,  dilating  gaudily  upon  a  cettatn  essay  cm  Robert  Burns,  whidi  (it  appeared) 
had  filled  him  with  pride  and  happiness,  and  saying  in  point  of  fact : — "  Pip,  wot 
larx!*'  But  he  got  no  farther  than  Clifton.  There  the  brave,  brilliant  helpful 
life,  fell  on  a  sudden  and  a  happy  close.  There  the  amazing  temperament,  the 
great  heart,  the  thrice-filled  brain,  the  inexhaustible  and  unfailing  gift  of  sympathy, 
the  infinite  understanding  of  things  hiunan  which  went  to  the  making  of  that 
unique  thini;,  "  T.  E.  B," — there,  I  say,  these  gifts  lapsed,  and  he  passed  into  the 
past.  Ihere  are  many,  very  many  living,  on  whose  lives  his  mark  is  indelible. 
There  are  many,  not  so  many,  not  nearly  so  many,  nearer  to  him  than  those 
others,  to  whom  the  world  can  never  again  be  the  world  they  knew  when  he 
walked  its  ways  with  them.  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  is  none  in  either  lot 
but  thanks  God  f'>r  his  presence,  and  is  happier  and  stronger  in  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  and  said  and  did. 

Scholar  and  humourist  ;  poet  and  teacher  nnd  priest  :  a  notable  and  lavish 
temperament  quite  excellently  disciplined  and  cjuipped  ;  a  born  writer  and  a  bdrn 
observer — of  such  bountiful  diflerences  as  these  \va.-5  T.  E.  B.  In  some  sort,  they  had 
his  best  who  knew  him  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  and  were  privileged  to  make 
out  life  with  him;  for,  at  any  rate,  they  had  his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  presence  his 
talk,  the  strengthening  and  comforting  effect  of  his  friendship.  Such  triumphs  of 
humanity  there  are — such  exemplars  of  the  Pure  Creature — whose  influence  ends 
with  their  removal  frmn  the  Stage  whereon  they  have  played  the  brilliant  and 
distinirnished  part  for  which  our  mother  Nature  cast  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.  They  are  miracles  ;  l>ut  they  pas.s.  They  are  lii;hts  against  the  dark  ;  but  their 
place  must  one  day  know  them  no  more,  and  whcie  they  il.ished  and  wavcicd 
and  shone  there  is  presently  the  blackness  of  the  eternal  night.  They  are 
like  Byron  as  he  appeared,  the  end  being  come  and  a  new  point  of  view 
being  necessary,  to  Thomas  Carlyle:  craters  empty  of  flame  and  beset  with 
ashes  and  snow.  Not  of  these  was  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  Mr.  Irwin  tdls 
you  that  he  had  all  the  brilliancy,  "  tiie  grave  and  riotous  gaiety,  all  the  grace 
and  force  and  charm,  of  the  ideal  talker ;  and  there  is  none  that  know  him,  I  take 
it,  who  will  not  agree.  But  that  was  only  the  beginnings  of  !iim  :  that  was 
merely  the  man  in  his  every-drty  aspcf  t.  as  he  showed,  and  could  not  ch<»ose  but 
show  himself,  in  the  act  of  paying  his  way  through  life.  But,  for  our  good 
fortune,  who  did  not  and  could  not  rejoice  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  had  a  vast 
deal  more  than  that.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  a  l>orn  writer  and  observer ;  and 
he  poured  himself  out  alike  in  prose  and  verse.   Of  his  verses — soon  to  be  published. 
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in  a  complete  edition* — I  shall  say  nothing  here,  except  that  I  esteem  them 
for  as  personal  and  as  exhaustive  an  expression  of  life  t  as  the  second  half  of  the 
century  has  seen.  As  to  his  prose,  here,  to  speak  for  itself,  is  an  instalment  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  cert;iin  letters,  selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Irwin,  one  of  his 
closest  friends,  \vIio  (  ontril)Utes  (by  the  way)  a  memoir  of  T.  E.  15.,  which,  in  its 
nifide^t,  vln,lssulnin^  \va\,  is  an  arliie\ emcnt — m  tact,  reticence,  taste.  Speaking 
for  myself,  J  liiink  it  impossii^le  for  u.s  to  have  too  much  of  the  very  lovable 
and  remarkable  man  I  have  been  trying  to  put  on  to  paper.  I  want  all  the 
letters  to  be  had ;  and  I  want  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  articles  which  he  was 
good  enough  to  write  for  Tke  Naihnai  Observer  and  The  New  Jiemw.%  And 
especially  I  want  the  letters.  Mr.  Irwin's  selection  is  excellent,  so  iar  as  it  goes. 
But  I  want  more,  I  want  T.  E.  H.  in  his  fij^hting  humour — as,  in  the.se  volumes, 
he  ai>pears  in  liis  remarks  on  Tess  of  the  U Urbcr-cilles  ;  I  want  T.  E.  B.  .is  he 
looked  when  he  rent  and  tore  and  trampled  ;  I  want  especially  more  of  T.  E.  B. 
the  musician  and  the  critic  of  mu»ie.§  It  is  possible— even  probable — that  I 
shall  be  left  wanting.  For  the  world  tliat  reads  is,  after  ail,  a  frivolous,  not 
to  say  an  uninstructed  world ;  and  the  T.  E.  B.  of  these  Letters  is,  despite 
his  immense  humanity  and  his  admirable  alertness,  his  immitigable  felicity,  of 
phrase,  a  master  apart:  a  writer,  that  is,  who  is  looking  not  so  much  for  a 
public  here  and  tiow  as,  for  the  high  place  which  must  be  his  in  the  shining  and 
imm rrtal  hierarchy  of  £nglish  Literature. 

1  do  not  propose  to  analyse  these  scraps  of  life — these  fragments,  now 
pas'^ion.ue  and  now  humorous,  now  radiant  and  serene,  now  melancholy  and  jirufound, 
now  (l<»ul)tinL;  and  limiud,  whii  h  Mr.  Irwin  has  recovered  from  the  epistolary  life 
of  my  dear  ilead  friend  and  honoured  n»asler.  Still  less  do  I  pro|)ose  to  lind  a 
place  in  English  for  them;  though,  for  myself,  I  think  that  they  suggest  both 
Byron  and  Stevenson  at  their  best,  and  that  as  to  these  two — both  modems^  both 
poets,  both  writers, — ^welt,  here  is  Brown,  with  more  heart  than  eidier,  perhaps, 
and,  certainl)-,  a  more  even  brilliancy,  a  larger  set  of  interests,  a  riper  wisdom, 
a  richer  and  kindlier  sense  of  the  world's  beauty  and  the  essential  graciousness 
of  human  life  ;  and  t!>ey  who  read  can  do  their  sorting  for  themselves.  The 
great  thing  is  that  they  who  rend  should  be  many  and  fit.  For  these  are  the 
letters  of  a  man  of  genius;  and  men  of  genius  are  rarer  tlian  you  might  believe. 

.     .  W.  K.  H. 

•  The  CoUect/d  Poems  of  T.  E.  Broum.    London  :  Macmillan. 

f  What  else  is  Poetry?  Surc-ly,  poetry  is  an  expression  of  life,  or  it  is  nothing?  iMatthew 
Arnold,  I  know,  declared  it  to  be  "a  criticism  of  life,"  and  naught  besides.  But  in  this  description 
there  is  more  mondist  than  critic,  and  perhaps  more  Matthew  Arnold — a  writer  ever  with  a  point  to 
make  or  a  p-irado-x  to  float  — than  n'tlnr. 

t  One  of  Mr.  Irwin's  correspundents  notes  of  T.  E.  B.  the  Christ  Church  servitor— ('tis 
incredible ;  but  a  servitor  he  w.i.s,  and  a  servitor  at  Christ  Church,  till  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Oriel)— that  Ik  delighted  in  such  books  as  Anthony  a  Wood's.  He  was  busy  on  an  Antkmy  a 
Wood  for  me  and  'Hu  New  Rn-ini\  when  he  ilied. 

I  Mr.  E.  M.  Oukeiey  conuibutes  an  addendum  to  .Mr.  Irwin's  memoir  which  is  sorely 
cKsooncerting  in  its  su^^estiveness— and  its  insufficiency.  So  iar  as  I  can  see,  on  one  line  of 
musical  criticism  you  \\\\^\\  look  for  the  nearest  to  Hrown  in  Berltoc  :  lH>th  ]x:ing  poets  as  well 
as  musicians  :  th  >tii:;h  limwn  ro-dd  turn  from  realising  lli.Lthoven  to  Ix;  Tom  Btmic;,  which 
Bcrlioi,  of  course,  could  not.  .And  Wagner—  I  can't  be  certain  what  lirown  thought  of  the 
Parsiftd,  I  can  ace  that  he  hated  the  "lewd  and  supeffluoms  naughtiness*'  of  the  scenic  imposture ; 
^t  what  did  lie  think  of  ttpe  music?  I  ^ther  that         3ut  qo !  t  won*|^|  will »«/— till  \  know. 


Bkixo  Bracf.d— RESor.UTioKs  ANiJ  Rkalitv — Modern'  Works  and  a  Remark  of 
Gibbon— The  Effect  of  Irony  on  Doc.matism— Gibbon's  proper  Compi.acfN'cv  : 
The  Srv  pn)iTY  of  Latching  at  it— His  Love  Affair,  and  the  Foi  i.v  ok 
Laughinc.  AT  that— The  Arrau;nment  of  an  L^nknown  Monster — Beer  and 
Adulteration— Roguery  and  Wrath— A  little  Strong  Lancua(;e. 


THK  milkman's  cry  is  a  tired  whisjK-r; 
the  postman's  round,  to  be  accom- 
plished must  anti(  ipatc  the  beginning  o( 
the    sun's ;  the 


butcher's  pony 
walks,  and  the 
butcher  larks 
energy  to  make 
it  trot  ;  deter- 
mined bicyclists, 
passing  through 
the  village,  arc 


/ 


fain  to  roll  nflf 
their  machines 
and  lie  panting 
by  the  road- 
side. There  are 
no  local  drunk- 
ards, because  to 
lift  a  glass  more 
than    once  in 


two  hours  is  beyond  a  strong  man's  power  ; 
and  I,  having  painfully  written  down  these 
sentences,  must  knock  off  work  for  a  day 
or  two. 

IT  is  a  common  illusion  of  Londoners  that 
"  the  country  "  will  necessarily  "  brace 
them  up";  that  it  will  drive  away  all  their 
mental  and  j)hysical  maladies,  and  till  them 
with  vigour  and  intelligence.  Those  men  of 
letters  who  live  on  odd  jobs,  and  .ire  not  tied 
down  to  definite  hours,  look  upon  the  country, 
moreover,  as  a  place  where  they  will  accom- 
plish tasks  neglected  in  town.  They  expect 
morefrom  thecountrythan  do  the  slaves  of  the 
offK  cand  the  Vaw -cowrX.  (/orittnafi  nhttiunt .') 
who  go  to  it  for  rest  only.  "  Courage  ! " 
said  I  to  myself  in  my  attic.  "  What  though 
I  have  wasted  the  last  thirty  years  or  so? 
.Ml  August  I  shall  be  in  the  country  with 
nothing  to  do  but  work.  I  shall  be  braced 
up,  and  perform  prodigies  of  labour.  I  shall 
write  a  novel  which  people  will  not  only 
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pmise  but  buy.  I  shall  write  the  play  which 
a  sanguine  manager  announced  three  years 
ago.   1  shall  write  an  epic  poem,  wtuch  1 


have  long  designed,  on  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange.  1 
shall  write  a  satire  on  Mr.  Alfred  Austin. 
In  odd  moments,  while  I  look  at  the  sunrise 
or  the  sunset,  I  shall  compose  a  few  exquisite 
lyrics.  And,  by  the  way,  I  shall  write  my 
caiuerie  for  the  Hall  Mall  Magazine. 


WELL,  here  I  am ;  August  ncars  its 
close,  and  out  of  the  wreckage  of 
my  hopes  only  the  causcrit'  (and  that  but 
partially  .is  yet)  is  saved.  But  what  would 
yott?— I  am  in  a  beautiful  village  in  the 
South  of  England.  It  b  almost  the  prettiest 
place  I  have  ever  seen  and  quite  the  slackest. 
All  this  part  of  the  country,  with  its  gentle 
hills  and  happy  plains  and  woods  and  corn- 
fields, is  beautiful  and  relaxing,  but  this 
village  is  the  most  relaxing  spot  (I  do 
beltcve'i  in  England.  It  is  a  valley,  and  is 
full  of  vegetation,  nor  does  it  lack  stagnant 
water.  For  a  person  who  vdskes  to  be  idle 
I  can  imagine  few  more  pleasant  places ; 
only  unfortunates  like  myself,  full  of  heroic 
resolutions  and  a  stern  sense  f>f  duty,  find 
out  its  drawbacks,  i  wouki  not  seem  10  be 
ungrateful  for  a  time  which,  conscience 
apart,  has  been  delightful.  Work-ridden, 
duty  ridden  people  are  warned  off— that  is 
all.  They  will  not  lU)  their  work.  For  the 
first  week  1  foolishly  used  up  such  vitality  .is 
the  comparatively  bracing  climate  of  London 
bad  left  in  me  by  climbing  hills  and  enjoying 
the  various  prnsperts  from  them.  But  now 
.  .  .  the  nearest  shade  and  an  easy  novel,  u 
you  please. 


MODERN  works  are  too  difficult  for 
ine  just  now.    I  don't  want  to  be 

liotliered  about  sex  and  theology.  On  the 
lomu  r  subject,  by  the  way,  I  came  across 
an  apt  passage  .in  Gibbon's  Autobiography. 
{It  docs  not  occur  in  the  Autobiography 
which  the  first  Lord  Sheffield  edited,  and 
whirh  cverybodv  has  read.  As  we  know 
now,  that  .-Vutobiography  was  pieced  to- 
gether by  Lord  Siicffidd  from  six  written 
by  the  historian.  The  six  were  published 
entire  by  Mr.  Murray,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  present  Lord  Sheffield,  a  few  years 
ago.J  He  retrained  from  going  into  the 
elementary  aspect  of  that  subject  in  regard 
to  his  own  life  because  *'it  less  properly 
belongs  to  the  memoirs  of  an  indi\'idual 
than  to  the  natural  history  of  the  species." 
That  is  a  remark  which  novelists,  tempted 
by  the  ardour  of  thoroughness  to  an 
elementary  analysis,  might  fitly  remember. 
Natural  history  is  one  thing,  and  novels, 
romantic  or  domestic  or  psyrholngiral,  are 
another.  Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
novelist's  science  is  worth  attention,  the  two 
are  better  kept  apart.  Either  the  reader 
knows  and  can  as=.ume  the  elementary  facts 
of  life,  itr  a  no\el  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
his  or  her  insiruciion.  Gibbon  is  aiways 
sound. 


WRITING  of  theology  and  Gibbon,  I 
'   am  reminded  of  the  famous  chapters 

on  the  early  Church  which  caused  such  a 
ten  il)le  storm  a  hundred  years  ago.  That 
Sturm  seems  strange  to  one  in  these  days. 
Gibbon  never  attacks  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Christianity :  lie  merely  expresses  a  dis> 
creet  surprise  that  they  were  not  convincing 
to  the  piigan  philosophers  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  to  the  Plinys,  to  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  so  on.  His 
irony  about  the  miracles  oi  the  early  Church 
is  more  open,  and  his  opinon  of  the  merits 
of  certain  Fathers — 'I'ertnllian,  for  example — 
is  less  covertly  expressed ;  but  nowadays 
(I  think)  Protestant  orthodoxy  docs  not. 
require  belief  in  the  fact  of  miracles  not 
recorded  in  the  Bii>lc,  or  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Fathers.  l?i:t  though  the  storm  is 
curious,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  While 
the  cultivated  society  of  Gibbon's  time  was 
mostly  sceptical,  either  deist  or  wh.it  has 
since  been  called  agnostic,  the  scc!)tii  ism 
was  mainly  private  :  orthodoxy  was  dis- 
con^posed  by  few  direct  attacks,  and  was 
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fiur  more  hard  and  fast  than  it  is  now.  Of 
all  beliefs  the  ino-^t  irritable  when  attacked 

arc  lliosc  of  wliich  the  j^toiukI  has  never 
been  mvesli^jaicd  by  their  professors.  A 

nian,  for  ex- 
ample, who 
has  accepted 
all  his  hfc 
without  ques- 
tbn  the  tran- 
scendent 
merits  of  the 
^  piihhr  -  s<  hool 
^ — -p-  m.  ]•  A  V  system  is  ren- 
/^'^^'-i  speech- 
less by  passion 
if  he  hears 
t  h  e  in  (i  i  s  - 
puled,  while 
one  who  holds 
the  same  be- 
lief, but  wlio 
has  justified  it  to  himself  by  investigation 
and  comparison,  can  argue  tem{>erately.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  surprise  was  not  an 
inconsiderable  element  in  the  wrath  of  the 
divines  who  attacked  (iibhon  with  so  much 
virulence.  And  of  ail  modes  of  attack  the 
most  annoying,'  to  aver.ige  slow-witted  people 
is  the  ironical.  They  begin  to  read  com- 
placently ;  then  as  they  go  on  it  gradually 
dawns  on  them  (sometimes  it  does  not.  and 
then  all  is  well;  that  the  writer  is  a  scoti'er, 
and  is  twisting  their  wrists  while  he  pretends 
to  shake  hands  with  them.  They  feel  puzzled 
and  betrayed  ;  presently  the  process  hurts, 
and  they  roar  with  pain  and  itu!i,i,'nation. 
It  is  very  natural.  I  think  it  prob.iblc  that 
Gibbon,  while  he  would  not  swerve  in  his 
expontion  of  truth  as  he  found  it,  really 
wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  orthodox, 
and  tried  to  appioacli  a  delicate  subject  in 
a  delicate  manner  His  Autobiography 
shows  that  he  was  really  surprised  at  the 
fury  he  aroused.  But  the  fiiry  was  irre- 
sistible, and  he  had  taken  unwittingly  the 
surest  mean-,  to  ex  isiK-rate  it.  It  is  easier 
to  bear  a  frown  than  a  sneer. 


TO  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Auto- 
binj^raphy.  Gibbon's  complacency 
over  his  position  in  life  and  his  learning  and 
achievements  sometimes  inevitably  amuses 

us.  But  that  amusement,  and  still  more,  any 
condemnation  we  may  be  foolish  enough  to 
feel,  arc  a  result  of  vicious  habits  of  mock 


modesty.   Gibbon  was  a  trained  historian, 

accustomed  to  express  the  truth  as  he 
apprehended  it.  He  wished  to  gi\e  a  truth- 
ful account  of  himself,  and  it  would  have 
scenied  to  him  a  contemptible  weakness 
and  folly  to  pretend  to  be  unconscious  of 
his  advantages,  his  learning,  and  his  just 
reputation.  He  was  aliogetlicr  too  l.ir;..:c- 
iniiuled  and  too  philo:>ophically-mindcd  lor 
such  a  conventional  pretence.  In  the 
matter  of  his  circumstances,  also,  he  is 
really  modest,  for  his  statement  of  them 
to  some  slight  extent  discounts  his  merits. 
He  rejoices  that  he  was  lx)rn  in  .'i  civilibtnl 
country,  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman  with 
an  independent  fortune,  and  he  imi)Iies  tliat 
without  this  latter  ad\antagc,  even,  he  could 
not  ha\  e  done  what  he  did.  "  Wretched  is 
the  writer,"  he  says,  and  wretched  will  be 
the  work,  where  daily  diligence  is  stimulated 
by  daily  hunger.**    That  is  not  universally 


true,  but  perhaps  was  true  of  Gibbon's 

temperament,  and  certainly  the  research 
necessary  for  his  work  could  not  have  been 
done  by  a  pauper. 

C'^IHHOX,  again,  has  been  ridiculed — 
J  by  .Mr.  liirrell,  for  exiimpic— because 
in  the  one  love  affair  which  he  records  of 
himself  he  does  not  cut  a  romantic  figure. 

He  fell  in  love,  you  remember,  as  a  >-oung 
man,  with  Mademoiselle  Curchod.  ulio  .ifter- 
wards  married  Necker  The  lady  returned 
his  affection,  but  his  father  refused  to 
countenance  the  marriage,  and  it  was  broken 
off.  "  After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded  to 
my  f.ito  ;  tlic  remedies  of  absence  and  time 
were  at  length  effectual,  and  my  love  sub- 
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sided  in  friendship  and  esteem."  "  I  sighed 
as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son,"  he  writes  in 
another  account ;  and  since  he  had  Uttie 
rnthusiasm  nr  rcvrrcnre  for  his  father,  who 
had  wasted  the  taniily  property  and  brought 
biin  up  in  a  spirit  of  careless  and  selfish 
capiiciousness,  he  must  mean  siniply  that 
he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
abandoned  nn  imprartir.jhle  enterprise 
And  nu  sensible  person  could  doubt  that 
he  was  right.  Deprived  of  fands  and  unable 
to  earn  any,  except  perhaps  some  miserable 
stipend  as  a  tutor  or  teacher,  how  could  he 
have  supported  Madcnioi'^cllc  Currhod  ?  Of 
course  he  was  right.  liut  because  he  states 
the  matter  calmly,  and  does  not  (after  an 
interval  of  twenty  yctrs  ami  more)  indulge 
in  hyporritii  .i!  rhapsodies,  lie  is  laughed  at 
as  ridiculously  unromantic.  This  comes  of 
our  habits  of  sham  romance,  just  as  the  other 
ridicule  comes  from  habits  of  mock  modesty. 
In  some  of  the  affairs  between  men  a,nd 
women  prudence  and  everyday  considerations 
are  thrown  to  the  winds,  the  world  is  well 
lost,  and  so  forth.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  them  prudence  and  the  world  play  a 
necessary  part  To  write  of  these  latter  as 
though  they  were  the  former  is  a  modern 
vicious  habit.  Hut  to  do  so  would  ha\e 
seemed  to  Gibbon  both  silly  and  vulgar. 
We  should  not  laugh  at  him,  but  rather 
bl.iine  our  own  false  taste  if  we  have  any 
inclination  to  laugh. 


N'  OT  being  equal  to  contemporary  novels, 
I  have  been  readiiii;  another  of 
Mrs.  Norton's — S/uar/  of  Dunituilh.  1  do 
not  propose,  however,  to  write  now  of  that 
charming  humourist,  and  content  myself 
uitli  .uhisinj^  my  readers  to  read  her  instead 
of,  not  me,  but  certain  of  her  successors. 
I  mention  Stuart  of  Dunlealh  for  the  sake 
of  vilifying  and  pillorying  and  generally 
rebuking  and  cursing  a  monster.  I  refer  to 
a  lady  or  gentleman  unknown  who  had 
Stuart  of  Dunleath  out  of  the  London 
Library  before  me  and  read  it  with  a 
pencil  in  his  or  her  hand.  Dear  Mrs. 
Norton  is  a  trifle  careless  about  grammar, 
and  often  writes  7vho  for  ■n'hom  The 
monster  has  corrected  these  agreeable  femi- 
ninities. This,  however,  inexcusable  pedantry 
and  impertinence  though  it  be,  may  be 
thought  insuffK  ient  to  justify  my  heat. 
Listen,  then,  while  I  tell  you  a  thing  which 
may  seem  incredible  to  you,  but  which 


(unless  india-rubber  or  bread-crumbs  shall 
have  been  used  first)  may  be  verified  by 
any  member  of  the  London  Library.  There 

is  an  exritiny  and  pathrtir  passage  where  a 
man  and  his  two  little  sons  arc  in  a  boating 
accident.  It  is  possible  for  the  man  to  save 
only  one  child,  and  as  he  swims  with  him  he 
hears  the  other  poor  child  saying  the  Lord's 
l'ra\er,  "Our  Father  whirli  art  in  Heaven." 
The  lady  or  gentleman  to  whom  1  liave 
referred  hastaken 
this  opportunity 
of  showing  her 
or  his  sujx'riority 
to  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  and 
the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer  Pionk 
by  correcting  the 
tchich  into  vfko. 
The  fact  that  this 
paiticolar  piece 
of  impertinent 
I)edantry  is  also 
grossly  and  pre- 
posterously igno- 
rant does  not 
af^'^^'^ravatc  the 
offence    in  my 

eyes— the  offence  is  beyond  aggravation — 
but  it  throws  the  brutal  offidousness  into 

relief.  I  leave  it  tn  yn?i  to  sii^'gest  a  fitting 
punishment  for  this  lady  or  gentleman. 
The  foolish  humanitarianism  of  the  age 
would  boggle  at  my  idea. 


THE  word  punishment  renjinds  me — one 
can^t  always  feel  kindly  and  benevolent 
— ^that  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  brewer  who 
ought  to  be  knouted  once  a  week  for  six 
years.  Some  months  nj^'o  I  wrote  of  tlie 
folly  of  people  who,  l)emg  unable  lu  aliuixi 
good  wine,  drink  and  give  their  friends  bad 
wine  instead  of  g(M)d  beer.  But  you  cannot 
always  get  good  l^eer.  How  often  at  a 
roadside  inn  has  one  sought  to  assuage 
thirst  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  been  rendered 
thirstier  than  before  !  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
neighbourhood  I  am  in  :  no  brewer  need  sue 
nie  for  lihrl.  The  law  allows  hrewers  to 
introduce  chemicals  into  their  beer,  and  there 
are  brewers  who  take  advantage  of  this 
permission  to  sell  as  beer  stuff  which  is  not 
beer  at  all,  but  a  horrible  concoction  of 
various  noxious  chemical  acids.  Thi^,  of 
course,  is  mere  robbery.   But  there  is  a 
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further  advance  in  rascality  achieved  by  some 
brewers.  They  deliberately  make  their 
mixture  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  thirst, 
thereby  promoting  its  further  «ale  till  the 
limits  imposed  by  luck  of  cash  or  excess  of 
intoxication.  This  is  more  than  tobberx  . 
It  amounts  in  justice,  though  not  in  law,  to 
n  particularly  vile  ( on-.pir:if  y  and  a  particu- 
larly base  assault.  1  ;iin  staling  facts  which 
everybody  knows  and  has  known  for  a  good 
many  years :  they  invite  a  charge  of  platitude, 
but  I  think  that  until  they  are  remedied 
tlu  re  is  exruse  enoij^'h  for  repeating  them. 
1  do  so  Hi  a  friend  of  beer. 

*'  Up  with  the  sale  of  it, 
Down  with  a  pail  of  il !  " 

by  all  means,  if  it  be  good.   Personally,  too, 

"  I'sc  fund  of  my  beer,  I  is,  I  sc  particular 
fond  of  nn  beer,"  Hut  I  am  also  |):irticular 
cautious  about  drinking  it  in  untried  places. 
If  "temperance"  reformers,  instead  of 
attacking  the  freedom  of  their  fellow*citizens 
by  pedagogic  attempts  to  shut  up  public- 
houses  on  Sundays,  were  to  at;it:itr  for  a  law 
which  wuuKl  suppress  Uid  beer,  they  would 


do  something  to  further  their  professed  desire 
for  the  public  health.  I3iit  I  fear  it  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  them  ;  they  may  think  thru  had 
beer  nmkes  for  their  superstition.   It  might 


occur  to  the  brewers  if  tii^r  malpractices 
are  much  extended  and  prolonged,  the 

English  people  (but  with  what  groans  and 
regrets  I)  will  turn  from  hccr  :  but  doubtless 
they,  even  with  this  knowledge,  would  con- 
tinue to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
And  then,  when  one  thinks  of  their  wealth, 
reform  seems  hoj>cIess.  Wealth  is  such  a 
sacred  thing.  1  am  <  oininir  to  the  belief 
that  successful  roguery  meets  not  only  with  . 
reverence  but  sympathy  from  the  community 
at  large,  and  that,  once  accomplished,  the 
snfT(>rcrs  will  band  themselves  together  to 
defend  it. 


IN  all  civilised  countries,  ancient  and 
modern,  it  has  been  a  chief  burden 

of  satirists  that  we.ilth  is  a  yirntectiou  for 
rascality.  \'ery  likely  other  tunes  have 
been  worse  than  our  own.  But  there  is  the 
difference  that  in  past  epochs — ^in  Juvenal's 
Kijine,  for  e\an)ple — the  successful  rogue  was 
|)rotertr(l  by  authority,  he  was  forcibly  im- 
posed on  the  people,  and  their  coinplamts 
were  forcibly  repressed.  Pam  Ttx^f/ifium— 
you  u  ill  l^e  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  But 
now  if  ynn  :iltack  Tigellinus  yo:i  nre  in  no 
danger  of  oppression  :  only  [leopie  will  say 
"  Poor  Tigellinus  I  wh^itashamctoattack  bim  I 
Look  at  his  delightful  place  in  the  country. 
Did  he  promote  bubble  coni|  ;in'es  and  sell 
poison  instead  of  beer?  But  his  son  is  so 
popular  at  the  University,  and  his  daughters 
arc  such  charming  girls,— wliat  a  shame  to 
call  him  a  thief! "  And,  mark  you,  it  is  not 
merely  the  parasites  ajid  schemers  who  stick 
up  for  Tigellinus,  not  merely  the  |x;oplc 
who  eat  his  dinner  and  want  to  marry  his 
daughters  and  borrow  money  from  his  son  : 
that  is  elementary  human  nature,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  complain.  lUii  people 
who  do  not  know  Tigellinus,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  frdiu  him,  they  too  arc 
shocked  if  you  call  the  rascal  by  his  right 
name  :  It  is  that  which  annoys  me — so 
much  that  I  cannot  write  any  more, 

G.  S.  Street 
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CHARITY. 
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I'.i^t  !»\  'cIk-  Cross       C\t'' ;ir\-  lliii- 
*I  o  wakl;  the  torlui'.d  Sax  ioiir,  ;is  lie  '!:< -I, 
Pr.iNin^  fi>r  tho>i-  who  madly  cruciticd. 

round  11  i>  brow  tin  llioiiiy  wrcalh  did  twine. 
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With  the  publication  of  the  present  numbet  of  The  Pai.L  Mall  MAGAZINE,  the 
Editorship  of  Loni  Frederic  Hamilton  comes  to  an  end.  The  Profirictor  and  those 
associated  in  the  Editorial  and  Art  departments  of  the  Mai^azine  take  this  opportunity 
of  recordint^  their  hii^h  appreciation  of  I^rd  Frederic  I/antilton^s  services  and  //■,  ir 
regret,  in  which  they  feel  sure  that  the  retuiers  of  tlie  Ma^^azine  mill  join,  at  his 
relinquishment  of  a  position  in  which  /w  has  done  so  much  to  maintain  the  best  traditions 
of  Ens^lish  periodical  literature 
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CHARITY. 

more  by  Vision  or  prophetic  Sign 
God  coniforteth  His  people  ; — Vet  in  thee, 
Chiefest  of  Seraphs,  fervent  Charity, 
We  own  the  fulness  of  His  Will  divine — 
Fast  by  the  Cross  on  Calvary  'twas  thine 
To  watch  the  tortured  Saviour,  as  He  died, 
Praying  for  those  who  madly  crucified, 
And  round  His  brow  the  thorny  wreath  did  twine. 
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CHARITY. 

Angel  of  Comfort ! — Still  thou  lingerest  here, — 
Still  to  the  awakened  sense  and  Heaven-lit  eye 
Thy  white-robed  form  appeareth,  hovering  near, 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  the  struggling  sigh, 
The  bruised  frame  and  broken  heart  to  cheer, 
And  wipe  off  every  tear  from  every  eye. 

The  lath  Kdvvard  Simms,  M.A. 


Panel  of  OobtlinM  Tapeitry,  "  Esthtr  and  Mordecai,  "  at  Windsor  Castle. 


ROYAL  TAPESTRY  AT  WINDSOR. 

TAPESTRY,  an  art  work  which  has  been  practised  from  the  very  earliest 
limes,  is  produced  by  intertwining  coloured  threads  with  Hnes  stretche^i 
vertically  or  horizontally  so  as  to  make  a  substance  or  web   in  imitation 
of  any  picture  or  design  which  it  is  desired  to  copy. 

The  difference  Ixtween  tai)estry  and  embroidery  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
picture  represented  ft^rms  the  actual  fabric,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  worked  os 
an  already  existing  material.  TajH'Stry  di(rers  from  other  woven  material  l>y 
being  the  work  of  a  highly  trained  artist-weaver  who  copies  in  the  fabric  the  painted 
picture  which  is  prepared  for  his  guidance,  and  does  not  make  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  a  design  which  shows  no  trace  of  the  worker's  individuality.  It  has 
also  an  aj)pv'arince  of  boldness  and  freedom  of  touch  which  is  lacking  in 
embroi'lery ;  this  possibly  ariNing  from  the  fact  that  the  ta{^)estry -weaver  is  not 
re(piired  to  slavishly  copy  the  jHcture  or  cartoon  provided  for  him,  but  is  allowetJ 
to  use  a  certain  amount  of  his  own  t;iste  and  discretion  in  the  interpretation  of  it 
This,  of  course,  requires  the  finest  judgment ;  as  tapestry,  unlike  embroidery,  once 
finished  cannot  be  altered  or  re  touched. 

.So  far  Ixick  does  the  history  of  tapestry-weaving  extend  that  there  is  still 
extant  an  Egyptian  fresco  ixiinted  some  three  thousand  years  before  our  era  which 
represents  two  girls  working  at  a  loom  constructed  on  almost  identical  principk-s 
with  those  now  in  use  at  the  (lobelins  factory.  The  loom  of  Penelo|)e  (of  which  a 
painting  on  an  anti'pie  (ireek  vase  manufactured  about  400  B.C.  is  still  in  existence) 
was  practically  constructed  on  the  same  principles ;  and  in  this  painting  we  e\cn 
see  p.art  of  the  design  of  the  tajxjstry  which  was  l>eing  woven  on  it.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  Book  of  Exodus  gives  a  long  description  of  the  tapestry  to  be 
woven  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle  built  by  Moses  in  the  desert  :  — 

"Thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  .ind  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet  :  with  chcrubims  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  ihcm.  The 
Icn^'ih  of  one  curtain  shall  be  eight-and-twcnty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain 
four  cubits  :  and  ever)-  one  of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure.  .  .  .  /\nd  thou  shoit 
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make  a  vail  ot  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  of  cunning  work  : 
with  chenibiins  shall  it  l)o  made  :  and  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon  four  |)illars  of  shittini 
wood  overlaid  with  gold  :  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold,  upon  the  four  sockets  of 
silver.  ..." 

The  woman  in  the  Proverbs  also  tells  us :  "I  have  covered  mv  bed  with 
painted  tapestry,  brought  from  Egypt." 

One  sees  by  these  and  innumerable  other  references  that  tapestries  were  origfnally 
meant  as  curtains  and  iiangings  for  apartments,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  display 
in  pageants,  processions  and  great  festivities,  and  not,  as  the  custom  now  is,  to 
be  strained  in  frames  like  pictures.  In  many  quaint  illustrated  manuscripts  of 
the  middle  ages  we  find  them  used  with  brilliant  effect  for  the  decoration  of 
the  galleries  and  pavilions  which  surrounded  the  arenas  of  tournament  fields. 
Throughout  their  history,  owing  to  the  expense  of  production,  they  are  only 
mentioned  as  the  properties  of  the  greatest  and  richest  personages.  Among  the 
earliest  records  of  English  tapestry  we  find  in  the  tenth  century  that  the  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  presented  Ely  Cathedral  with  a  hanging  depicting  the 
acts  of  her  husband.  The  art  of  tapestry  making  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt, 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was  learnt  from  the  Saracens. 

The  so-called  Baycux  Ta|x;stry  is  not  projx'rly  s|>eaking  a  tapestry  at  all,  but 
an  embroidery  some  seventy  yards  in  length  and  rather  over  half  a  yard  in  height. 
Its  execution  is  of  the  crudest,  l>ut  containing  as  it  does  some  five  hundred  and 
thirty  figures,  it  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  costumes,  arms,  and  manners  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  period  at  which  it  was  embroidered.  Passing  rapidly  on  in 
history,  we  find  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Abbot  Geoffrey  presenting  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Albans  a  grand  dosser,  in  which  was  woven  the  *'  Discovery  of 
the  Body  of  St.  Alban,"  as  well  as  two  other  pieces  representing  the  "  Good 
Samaritan  "  and  the  **  Prodigal  Son." 


The  Audience  Chamber,  with  Oobelina  Tapestry,  Windsor  Castle. 
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The  Prtstnc*  Chamber,  Windsor  Castle. 


In  the  thirteenth  century  tapestry  was  greatly  in  esteem  for  the  decoration  of 
cathedrals,  palaces  and  mansion-houses  ;  in  fact,  many  halls  dating  from  that  and 
the  succeeding  century  still  retain  the  hcx>ks  on  which  these  hangings  were 
supported,  they  in  most  cases  falling  to  the  ground  to  conceal  the  doorways.  The 
interior  doorways  of  this  period  were  not  five  or  six  feet  wide — such  as  were  made 
alx>ut  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cct>tury— but  only  hays  three  feet  wide  at 
the  utmost  and  six  high,  a  vertical  slit  made  in  the  tajx-stry  permitting  entrance 
and  exit."  Hence  one  may  well  realise  the  scene  in  J/amM,  Act  HI.,  Scene  iv., 
where,  perceiving  some  one  Ijehind  the  hangings  listening  to  his  conference  with 
his  mother,  the  Prince  draws  his  sword,  makes  a  pass,  and  pierces  Polonius 
through  the  arras  which  hung  from  the  walls. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century  when  high-warp  weaving  began  to 
attain  great  jx^rfection  and  to  drive  embroidery  from  the  field  as  a  wall  decoration. 
Many  manufactories  were  established  on  the  Continent,  the  most  notable  for  a  long 
period  being  that  at  Arras,  which  gained  so  great  a  reputation  that  woven  tapestries 
are  still  called  in  England  "arras,"  in  Italy  "  araz/.i,"  and  in  Sjxiin  "  panos  de  raz." 

Turning  to  the  manufacture  in  Ivngland,  we  find  Edward  HI.  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  ordering  an  inquiry  to  \)c  made  into  the  manufacture  of  tapestries 
in  London.  About  this  time  took  pl.ice  the  triunii)hal  entry  of  the  Black  Prince 
into  London,  with  the  Trench  King  John  as  his  pri.soner,  the  streets  being  hung 
with  tapestries  rei)resenting  battle  scenes. 

In  1344  Edward  IV.  made  a  kiw  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  of 
tapestry;  and  in  1392  the  then  Earl  of  Arundel  tlu)ught  so  highly  of  their  value  as 
to  specially  dispose  by  will  of  the  tajx?stries  in  his  castle  which  had  Ix-en  recently 
made  in  London. 

At  the  end  of  the   thirteenth  century  Warwick  Castle  contained  a  set  of 
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hangings  of  such  value  that  Richard  II.  made  mention  of  it  in  the  charter  giving 
to  the  Hirl  of  Kent  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Warwicks.  His  successor 
Henry  IV.  also  includes  this  set,  which  represented  the  history  of  Guy  of  Warwick, 
when  he  returned  their  properties  to  the  rightful  owners. 

The  finest  examples  of  Continental  work  mainly  date  from  the  fifteenth  centur)', 
when  tapestry  designing  and  weaving  were  among  the  most  flourishing  of  the  arts. 
Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  France,  were  all  competing  with  England  as  to  which 
should  turn  out  the  grandest  works,  without  the  exhibition  of  which  no  public 
function  was  considered  complete.  Latter-day  art  critics  invariably  award  their 
greatest  praise  to  the  tij^estries  of  this  period  for  certain  qualities  which  are 
missing  in  more  modem  productions.  These  are  mainly  the  right  understanding 
of  the  decorative  effect  of  the  works,  which,  although  they  were  designed  by  the 
first  artists  of  their  periods,  were  not  intended  to  apjKjar  as  rivals  to  painted 
pictures.  This  is  where  the  artists  and  weavers  of  the  fifteenth  century  excelled ; 
the  pieces  still  in  existence  showing  a  breadth  of  design,  a  simplicity  of  execution, 
and  a  sober  harmony  of  colouring,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  lime,  which  compel 
our  admiration.  One  curious  fact  al)out  this  period  is  that  the  cartoons  or  designs 
for  tapestries,  although  supplied  and  paid  for  by  the  person  ordering  their 
production,  seem  to  liave  become,  by  a  recognised  custom,  the  property  of  the 
tapestry  maker,  who  was  free  to  make  as  many  copies  as  he  chose.  Records  tell 
us  that  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  no  less  than  three  hundred 
golden  crowns  to  his  weavers  to  obtain  from  them  some  cartoons  which  Baudouin 
de  Bailleul  had  painted  for  him.  Another  notable  instance  of  this  custom  was 
the  purchase  from  a  Brussels  manufacturer  in  1630  by  King  Charles  I.,  at  the 
advice  of  RulK'ns,  of  .seven  of  the  original  ten  cartoons  by  Raphael  representing 
the  Acts  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The  cartoons  were  painted  for  Poj)c  Leo  X., 
who  had  them  reproduced  in  Brussels  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
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the  Vatican.  A  set  of  the  original  reproductions  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  the  cartoons,  which  for  a  long  period  remained  at  Hampton  Court,  may  now 
be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  set  of  tai)estries  from  these  designs 
was  ordered  hy  Leo  X.  ai)OUt  1515  fnmi  one  I'eter  van  Aelst,  who  was  for  over 
thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Flemish  taj)estry  workers,  and  who  was  appointed 
Pontifical  tapestry  weaver.  I'he  weaving  of  this  set  occupied  al)OUt  four  years.  The 
ten  measure  with  the  Ixirders  ahout  five  yards  in  height  by  forty-two  in  length. 
The  price  paid  hy  Ia,'o  for  them  was  15,000  golden  ducats  (alx)ut  ^30,000 
of  our  present  money.  Raphael  received  100  golden  ducats  (jC^oo)  for  each 
cartoon.  On  the  death  of  ]jco  X.,  in  152 1,  they  were  pawned  for  5000  ducats; 
in  1527,  at  the  sacking  of  Rome,  several  were  stolen  and  one  cut  to  pieces. 
Two  after  a  time  found  their  way  to  Constantinople.     The  various  remains  were 
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Pant!  of  Gobelina  Tapestry.  "Esther  and  Mordecai,'  at  Windsor. 

eventually  restored  to  the  \'atican  hy  the  efforts  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
The  series  was  collected  by  a  company  of  brokers  and  exhibited  at  the  Lou\Te 
in  1798.  Poj)e  Pius  VH.  eventually  succeeded  in  regaining  them  and  replacing 
them  in  the  Vatican  in  1808. 

Several  more  sets  were  made  from  the  cartoons  by  Van  Aelst,  the  most 
l^erfect  now  in  existence  being  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid,  the  Berlin 
Museum,  Vienna,  and  the  cathedral  of  Loretlo. 

In  connection  with  Royal  tapestry,  one  may  note  that  Chaucer,  who  lived  in 
the  Winchester  Tower,  and  was  clerk  of  the  works  ot  Windsor  Oistle,  many  times 
makes  mention  in  his  works  of  tapestry  and  its  makers  :  for  instance,  in  "  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims," — 

**  An  hahcnlashcr  .ind  a  carpenter, 
A  wehl>e,  a  «Iycr,  ami  a  tapisc-r." 

In  1503,  on  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  with  James,  King  of 
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Scotland,  Holyrood  Palace  was  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  and  (according  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts)  on  the  death  of 
Henry  VH.  in  1509  his  queen's  slorc-room  contained  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  tapestry  was  made  in  England  at  Barcheston, 
in  Warwickshire,  by  William  Sheldon  and  Robert  Hicks. 

Six  tajx^stries  representing  the  "  Defeat  of  the  Armada,"  which  adorned  the 
House  of  Lords  until  the  great  fire  of  1834,  were  made  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  designs  were  ordered  by  Admiral  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
from  the  painter  H.  Cornelis  de  Vroom,  of  Haarlem,  and  their  weaver  was 
Franz  Spierinx.     The  Spanish  fleet  was  represented  struggling  with  all  kinds  of 


Panel  of  Oobellna  Tapestry,  "Esther  and  Mordecai,"  at  Windsor. 


misfortune,  the  ships  and  their  armaments  being  depicted  witii  marvellous  accuracy. 
Their  borders  were  adorned  with  mecbllion  portraits  of  the  princijxil  English 
captains.  Some  fragments  of  these  works  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Plymouth,  and  we  possess  a  record  of  their  appearance  in  the 
engravings  of  John  Pine,  published  in  1739. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  James  I.  established  at  Mortlake 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  of  the  highest  class.  It  was  in  1619  that  the  King 
brought  over  from  Flanders  a  number  of  skilled  tapestry  workers,  who  commenced 
to  work  under  the  control  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  As  well  as  that  of  the  King,  the  enterprise  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  many  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
was  allowed  a  Government  subsidy  of  ^2000  per  annum,  a  condition  of  things 
which  led  to  a  rapid  prosperity.     The  factory,  which  employed  upwards  of  fifty 
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Gobelins  Tapestry,  "The  History  of  Jaton,"  In  Grand  Reception  Room,  Windsor. 


Flemish  workmen,  at  first  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Netherlands  Government, 
but  it  was  not  very  long  at  work  before  Sir  Francis  wrote  to  King  James :  "  I  am 
out  already  alx)ve  6,000  in  this  busyncs,  and  never  made  rcturnc  of  more  than 
^2500,  sou  that  my  estate  is  wholly  exhausted,  and  my  credit  soe  spent,  besides 
the  debts  that  lye  upon  me,  that  I  protest  unto  your  Majestic  (before  Almighty 
God)  I  knowe  not  how  to  give  continuance  to  the  busynes  one  month  longer."  .  .  . 
However  he  seems  to  have  managed  the  busynes  fairly  well,  for  in  1630  we  find 
this  report  delivered  to  King  Charles  L  (who  brought  over  a  large  number  of 
extra  workmen  from  Oudenarde),  setting  forth  the  enormous  profits  amassed  by 
the  director  of  the  Mortlake  factor)' : — 

"  Discover}'  of  the  great  gain  made  by  the  manufacture  of  the  tapestry.  By  four 
copies  of  the  tapestry  of '  Vulcan  and  \'cnus,'  manufactured  for  the  King,  together  with 
other  allowances  also  made  by  the  King,  the  patentee  had  made  a  gain  of  12,255, 
besides  his  gain  on  other  copies,  some  sold  here  and  others  exported." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  did  not  get  his  money  very  [)romptly,  for  we  find 
at  this  time  the  King  owed  him  ^7500,  for  which  he  proposed  to  give  him  a 
mortgage  on  the  demesne  of  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire. 

According  to  Walix)le,  the  chief  designer  at  Mortlake  in  the  time  of  Charles  L 
was  a  Francis  Clein,  or  Klein,  of  Rostock  ;  but  much  more  eminent  hands  were 
often  at  work,  as  wc  find  no  less  a  |)crson  than  Rulx^ns  painting  for  it  six  sketches 
of  the  "  Story  of  Achille>,"  and  Van  Dyck  composing  the  most  elegant  borders  for 
Kuphael's  works.  There  is  still  in  existence  a  tapestry  containing  portraits  of  Van 
Dyck  and  Sir  Francis  Crane.  The  views  of  the  former  on  the  subject  of  tapestry 
were  a  little  too  magnificent  even  for  a  king's  purse,  he  proposing  to  adorn  the 
Great  Saloon  of  Whitehall  with  works  of  gigantic  size;  but  as  his  price  for  the 
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designs  alone  was  300,000  crowns,  the  matter  went  no  farther  than  a  splendid 
specimen  sketch  of  the  "  Procession  of  Knights,"  which  is  still  in  existence.  Sir 
Francis  Crane  died  in  1637,  the  King  then  owing  him  ^5811  3^.  8</.,  and  he 
being  heavily  in  debt  to  his  work[)eople,  who  then  numlxred  some  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons.  Now  came  a  reconstruction.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1637  the 
King  granted  the  workmen  a  subsidy  of  ^2000  annum,  in  return  for  which 
they  undertook  to  deliver  600  ells  a  year,  and  also  (a  curious  fact)  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  apprenticeship  of  foundlings,  Clein,  the  painter,  had  a  separate 
salary  of  ^250  \)tr  annum  for  himself  and  an  assistant  Many  sjx^cimens  of  the 
Royal  Mortlake  Tapestry  are  still  in  existence  at  Paris  (National  Garde  Meuble), 
Houghton,  Knole  (Sir  Francis  Crane  and  Van  Dyck),  Hampton  Court,  and  other 
great  houses. 

Now  came  on  the  scene  the  masterful  Oliver  Cromwell  ("so-called  Protector," 
as  Evelyn  contempuously  dubs  him),  who  in  his  usual  jx-remptory  fashion  promptly 
put  all  the  late  King's  valuables  up  to  auction.  The  tapestries  and  cartoons  were 
mainly  bought  by  Mazarin  and  are  now  in  the  "  Garde  Meuble  "  at  Paris,  and  the 
factory  dragged  on  a  lingering  existence  until  the  Restoration,  when  in  1662 
Charles  II.  appointed  Sir  Sackville  Crow  director  of  the  manufactory  ;  but  affairs 
soon  getting  into  a  parlous  sLite,  and  cash  l>eing  as  u.sual  with  the  King  exceeding 
scant,  the  EL;irl  of  Craven  and  other  lords  undertook,  at  their  own  risk,  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment.  That  somewhat  overrated  person.  Sir  Antonio 
Verrio,  became  the  cartoonist ;  but  things  do  not  seem  to  have  prospered.  There 
is  a  "Battle  of  Solebay  "  .still  at  Hampton  Court,  but  whether  made  at  Mortlake 
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UuOrlinx  Tupestry,   •■  The  History  uj  Ju3un,  '  in  Itit  iirutid  Reception  Room,  Windaor. 


or  not  is  doublfiil.  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  constantly  refers  to  hangings  and  tapestries 
as  decorating  tlie  walls  of  the  great  houses  and  jxilaces. 

"  Hampton  Court  is  as  noble  and  uniforme  a  pile,  and  as  capacious  as  any  Cotiq 
architecture  can  have  made  it.  There  is  inconiixirablc  furniture  in  it,  es|x;cially  hangings 
desij^n'd  by  Kaphael,  very  rich  with  gold ;  .  .  .  of  the  tapcssr)'s  I  believe  the  world 
can  show  nolhiny  nobler  of  the  kind  than  the  Storys  of  Abraham  and  Tobit." 

This  was  ordere<l  by  Cardinal  \\  olsey,  and  still  hangs  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hamjiton 
Court.    And  also  in  1681  :  — 

"  Sep.  24  I  was  at  the  audience  of  the  Russia  .Ambassador  before  both  their  majesties 
in  the  IJanqueltmg-housc  (Whitehall).  The  presents  were  carried  before  him,  held  up 
by  his  followers  in  two  ranks  before  the  Kings  .State,  and  consisted  of  tiipissry  (one 
suite  of  which  was  doubtless  brought  from  France  as  bein^  of  diat  fabrick,  the  .\mbass;idor 
having  pass'd  thro'  that  Kinj^dom  as  he  came  out  of  .Spain." 

Again  describing  the  Ducliess  of  Portsmouth's  dressing-room  at  Whitehall,  after 
giving  us  a  few  domestic  details  and  some  pithy  criticisms  of  its  owner,  he  says : 

"Here  I  saw  the  new  fabriq  of  French  tapissry,  for  designc,  tendemcsse  of  worke, 
and  in(  oinparable  imitation  of  the  best  paintings,  beyond  anything  1  had  ever  beheld. 
.Some  pieces  had  \'crsailles.  .St.  (irrmain's  and  other  palaces  of  the  French  Kin^;,  with 
huntings,  figures,  and  landskips,  exotiq  fowls,  and  all  to  the  life  rarely  don." 
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Our  old  friend  Pepys  makes  but  little  mention  of  tapestn*,  though  with  his 
usual  eye  for  a  bargain,  on  hearing  that  Lady  Sandwich  is  going  to  sell  a  suite  of 
her  best  hangings,  he  wistfully  writes,  "  I  could  almost  wish  to  buy  a  piece  or  two, 
if  the  pieces  will  be  broke." 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688  Mortlake  factory  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and 
William  of  Orange  naturally  called  on  his  well-l>eloved  Flemings  to  perpetuate  in 
tapestry  the  memory  of  his  victories,  among  which  pieces  I  may  mention  *'  The 
Descent  on  Torbay  "  and  "The  Battle  of  the  Hoyne."  • 

And  now  we  come  to  the  greatest  of  all  the  tapestry  factories — "  The  Gobelins," 
of  the  suj>erb  work  of  which  our  Queen  possesses  at  Windsor  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  existence. 

This  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  in  France  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  centuries  took  its  name  originally  from  a  firm  of  dyers  who  established 
themselves  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  about  the  year  1450.  The  firm  of  the 
Brothers  (lobclins  ceased  to  exist,  but  their  name  still  clung  to  their  old 
premises. 

The  GolDelins  retired  from  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  th  em  in  the  same  premises  came  one  Selen,  followed  by  the  brothers  C.annaye, 
who  added  the  business  of  carpet-making  to  that  of  dyeing,  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  C}olx,lins  and  their  predecessors.  lans  Liansen  of  Bruges,  who  next 
became  possessed  of  the  premises,  was  the  first  to  manufacture  there  the  tiix'stries 
which  have  since  borne  the  world-renowned  name  of  Gobelins. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  great  minister  Colbert,  in  the  year  1672  King  I^ouis 
Quatorze  determined  to  centralise,  with  a  view  of  encouraging,  the  manufacture  of 
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Panel  of  the  Tapestry  Hoom. 


art  wares  of  every  description, 
purchased   with   our   own  funds 
houses,  and  have  sought  out  artists  of  the 
sculptors,  goldsmiths,  cabinet  makers,  and  other 


*'  For  this  purpose,"  says  the  King,  '*  we  have 
the   Hotel  des  (iohelins  and  several  adjacent 


highest 


reputation — tapestr)'- weavers, 
workmen  skilful  in  all  sorts  of 
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arts  and  trades,  whom  we  have  there  lodged,  giving  rooms  to  each  of  them,  and 
according  them  privileges  and  advantages," 

The  first  superintendent  of  this  establishment  (subject  to  Colbert's  directorship) 
was  Le  Brun,  who  was  chosen  as  "  a  |x;rson  skillful  and  intelligent  in  the  art  of 
painting,  to  compose  the  designs  for  tapestry,  sculpture,  and  other  works,  to  see 
that  they  were  correctly  executed,  and  to  direct  and  generally  supervise  all  the 
workmen  who  should  be  employed  in  the  manufactories."  Lc  Brun,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  had  graduated  as  a  tapestry  designer  in  the  works  estalilished  at  Vaux 
by  the  unfortunate  Superintendent  Foucquet,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  readers 
of  Dumas,  The  King  placed  at  the  disj)osal  of  the  Gobelins  factory  sixty  children, 
who  were  to  be  *'  in  the  seminary  of  the  director,  under  whom  an  art  master 
should  be  apjwintcd  to  see  after  their  education  and  direction,  and  who  should 


Another  olatu  of  th»  Tapestry  Room. 


be  distributed  and  apprenticed  by  the  director  to  the  masters  of  various  arts  and 
trades,  accordingly  as  he  considered  them  suitable  and  qualified."  One  of  the 
first  missions  of  the  new  factory  was  to  provide  the  tapestry  or  hangings  for  the 
royal  palaces.  Many  Flemish  workmen  as  well  as  natives  were  attracted  by  the 
special  privileges  offered.  The  directors  supplied  the  cartoons  and  sold  the  raw 
materials  necessary  to  the  workmen,  who  were  paid  by  piece  work,  and  who  were 
bound  to  deliver  each  year  tapestries  ranging  in  price  from  360  to  450  livres  per 
square  ell  for  high -warp  work  and  about  half  these  prices  for  low-warp.  The 
highest  of  these  prices  would  now  be  equivalent  to  about  jQ&o  the  square  yard. 

In  the  expense  accounts  of  the  royal  factories  from  1663  to  1690,  one  finds 
the  names  of  forty-nine  painters  employed  there,  and  that  during  that  period  there 
were  made  4110  stjuare  ells  in  high-warp  and  4294  scjuare  ells  in  low-warp 
Lipestry.  After  many  vicissitudes  and  alterations  in  management,  we  find  in  1736 
the  Gobelins  under  the  direction  of  Orry,  Controller-General  of  Finance  to  Louis 
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Quinze,  and  during  his  administration  some  of  its  finest  work  was  produced.  From 
the  new  carlo  ins  oidtrcd  by  him  the  Queen  possesses  at  ^Vin^ls()^.  in  the  Grand 
Reception  Rootn,  llie  magmticcni  set  representing  "  The  History  of  Jason."  They 
were  designed  at  Rome  by  De  Troy,  and  bear  his  natne,  with  dales  varying  from 
1744  onwards.  They  were  woven  under  the  direction  of  Cozette,  the  first  master 
contractor  of  his  time,  who  also  s^s»  as  was  the  custom,  after  the  artist  The 
splendid  room  in  Windsor  Castle  which  contains  these  works  is  decorated  in  pure 
Louis  Quinze  style,  and  is  89  ft.  long,  31  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  32  ft.  in  height. 
Partly  hidden  by  one  of  the  great  tapestries,  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  room, 
is  a  door  leading  to  a  small  corridor,  which  is  the  route  followed  by  Her  Majesty 
when  passing  from  the  Private  to  the  State  Apartments. 

The  Presence  Chamber  and  the  Audience  Clumber  adjoining  have  their  walls 
panelled  with  gilded  frames,  enclosing  the  "Story  of  Esther  and  Mordecai" — 
Esther  it.  17— one  of  the  finest  sets  ever  manufactured  at  the  "Gobelins.**  The 
cartoons  were  made  by  I)e  Troy  at  Rome,  and  the  tapestries  bear  dates  from 
1775  to  1785.  The  worker  was  Cozette.  In  spite  of  their  age  the  colour  of 
these  beautiful  pieces  is  practically  unaltered.  They  were  a  present  from  Louis  XVIIL 
to  the  Prince  RtgLut  in  1S16. 

Also  of  Gobelins  work  ai  \\  ind.sor,  there  are  in  the  "  Tapestry  Room  "  four 
magnificent  panels,  "The  Elements,"  signed  merely  by  Colette  (who  worked  from 
1736  to  1792)  but  designed  by  C.  Andran.  In  the  Oak  Room,  which  is  greatly  used 
by  Her  Majesty  as  a  family  dining  and  luncheon  room,  are  two  panels  presented 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  William  IV.  These,  which  are  of  an  earlier  date  and  not 
so  fine  as  those  previously  mentioned,  represent  the  "Story  of  Meleager,"  and  were 
designed  by  Lcbrun.  Of  the  royal  mainifactory  of  Beauvais,  the  foundation  of 
which  closely  foUouxd  that  of  the  Gobelins,  I  have  small  space  to  speak:  suffice 
it  to  say  that  nianulactorics  of  ta])esiry  had  been  carried  on  at  this  place  long 
before  the  reign  of  Louis  XI\^,  but  it  was  again  left  for  Colbert  to  consolidate 
these.  L.  Hinart,  a  Pari^an  ta[)estry  worker  desiring  to  establish  some  workshops, 
procured  in  1664  from  the  King  a  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  iivres,  t(^ether  with 
numerous  {)rivileges,  and  agreed  in  return  to  employ  at  the  commencement  one 
hundred  workmen.  The  works  under  his  direction,  in  spite  of  the  Royal  patronage, 
were  not  very  successful  :  Iml  in  1684  he  was  sui)erseded  by  P.  Pchaclc,  a  weaver 
of  Tours,  under  whose  skilful  direc  tion  a  new  order  of  things  soon  j)n'vailed. 
Aiiiiough  originally  intended  to  manufacture  low-warp  tajKstry  for  the  furniture, 
portitrres,  etc.,  of  the  royal  palaces,  it  soon  produced  large  compositions  rivalling  in 
effect  the  high-waq)  of  the  Gobelins. 

But  a  total  revolution  in  taste  was  soon  to  come.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  massive  richness  and  solemnity  of  Louis  Quator/e  succeeded  the  lightness  and 
prettiness  of  the  decadence.  The  most  dainty  and  elegant  boudoirs  replaced  for 
state  and  social  purposes  the  former  vast  and  impf>sinij  s.Tloons.  Tapestry  Ii:ul  to 
go  with  tht*  times.  Huge  l)altli.'  jMccrs  and  compositions  wltc  no  longer  ri'iuin  d, 
and  wc  find  the  graceful  painters  Oudt)  and  liuucher  succccdiiii;  as  lartooni^ts  to 
Le  Brun  and  De  Troy.  1  heir  subjects  as  well  as  their  colours  were  of  a  lighter 
nature.  Thus  we  find  "The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote*  in  most  beautiful 
allegorical  borders.  The  pastorals  of  Boucher  and  the  "  Fables  of  La  Fontaine " 
of  Oudry  cover  chairs,  screens,  couches  and  cushions.  Although  it  is  not  absolutely 
good  taste  or  art  to  sit  on  a  dovt-cot  with  one*s  Ixick  resting  against  a  poultry 
yard,  or  to  have  a  charming  shepherdess  woven  on  a  fire  screen,  still  there  is 
no  doubt  lliat  the  new  taste  nrule  the  fortune  of  the  Beauvais  factory,  and  also 
that  the  designs  alluded  to  make  very  charming  pictures  in  their  beautifully  carved 
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and  gilded  frames.  The  accom|xinying  photograph  of  a  suite  of  furniture  the 
property  of  the  Queen  which  is  covered  by  the  "  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  "  designed 
by  Oudry  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  elegant  work  which  was  produced  at  the 
Beauvais  factory  under  his  direction  which  commenced  in  1726. 

Of  Aul)Usson  and  the  numerous  other  great  Continental  tapestry  works  I  have 
here  no  space  to  speak,  but  must  content  myself  by  shortly  mentioning  what  we 
ourselves  have  done  in  the  past  in  addition  to  the  celebrated  Mortlake  works  before 
alluded  to.  One  would  like,  for  instance,  to  note  that  at  a  factory  in  Soho  were 
woven  some  great  tapestries  from  cartoons  by  Zuccarelli  which  long  adorned 
Northumlx;rland  House  at  Charing  Cross.  These  were  woven  about  the  year  1758. 
There  was  also  a  factory  at  Fulham  which  was  at  work  until  1755,  where 
sundry  pieces  were  manufactured  from  the  designs  of  Le  Prince.  These  are 
signed  by  the  weaver,  "  P.  Saunders,  London."  An  attempt  was  also  made  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  establish  a  factory  at  Exeter  by  one  Passavant. 


Furniture  of  Bwuvaia  Tapestry,  Windsor. 


By  the  help  of  some  of  the  Golx^lins  workmen  whom  he  brought  to  this  country 
he  was  for  some  time  fairly  successful. 

Within  our  own  times  has  been  made  a  most  interesting  experiment,  which 
must  by  no  means  l)e  passed  over,  especially  as  Her  Majesty  possesses  some  of 
the  Ix^st  of  its  productions.  This  was  the  starting  of  tapestry  works  in  the  royal 
borough  of  Windsor.  The  scheme  was  originated  by  Mr.  Henry,  a  well-known 
designer,  and  a  partner  in  a  renowned  furniture  manufactury.  His  ide.i  was  to 
produce  in  England  tapestry  of  the  same  high  quality  as  could  be  purchased 
abroad.  The  scheme  lieing  brought  imder  the  notice  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany, 
was  at  once  approved.  His  Royal  Highness  consented  to  l>ecome  president  of  a 
committee  which  comprised  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Christian  and 
Louise,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Mar(}uis  of  Bute,  Louisa,  Marchioness  of 
Waterford,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  With  Mr.  Henry  as  director,  and 
^L  Brignolles  as  chief  weaver,  in  1876  wool  dying  and  weaving  was  commenced 
in  some  temporary  premises  at  Windsor,  but  as  orders  flowed  in  and  more  looms 
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were  required,  the  works  were  removed  to  Manor  I^dge  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Subsequently  a  kase  of  Crown  lands  was  obtained  at  Old  Windsor,  and  a  handsome 
hall  and  wc^rkmin's  (<>ttaucs  were  built,  permission  being  granted  by  the  Queen 
to  (all  thcni  *'  The  Royal  W  indsor  TaiK-stry  Works." 

Among  the  early  productions  of  Windsor  were  a  set  of  panels,  "  The  Merr)' 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  woven  for  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  from  the  cartoons  of  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A.  These  fxinels  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  where,  with  other  of  the  Windsor 
protluctions,  they  obtained  high  honours.  Through  this  large  orders  were  obtained 
i>oth  from  English  and  American  sources.     Her  ALijesty  the  Queen  was  a  most 


The  Rubena  Room,  with  furniturt  of  WlndMor  and  Btauvala  Taptttry. 


liberal  [xitron  of  the  works,  and  purchased  many  fine  sjxjcimens  from  its  looms ; 
the  City  of  l^ndon,  with  its  usual  liberality  to  the  arts,  commissioned  four  historical 
panels,  which  still  ornament  the  walls  of  the  reception-room  at  the  Mansion  House; 
while  from  the  United  States  came  orders  frouj  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  a  series  of 
panels  illustrative  of  English  sports  and  jiastimes  ;  at  home,  again,  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  King"  were  woven  for  Mr.  Coleridge  Kennard,  and  for  the  time  being  all 
went  well.  The  aim  of  the  Windsor  works  was  to  produce  a  tapestry  combining 
the  l)road  effects  of  "  arras  "  with  the  fine  detail  of  *'  (iobelins  " ;  and,  judging  from 
the  specimens  that  remain  at  Windsor  Castle,  they  were  certainly  successful. 

After  some  five  years'  working  the  Windsor  enterprise  was  taken  in  hand  by  a 
*'  Connniltee  of  (  iuarantors  "  headed  by  the  1  )Like  of  Allxiny,  Sir  Richard  Walbce. 
Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  and  other  persons  of  wealth  and  influence.     In  1883  we  find 
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many  panels  of  Windsor 
tapestry  exhibited  and  greatly 
admired  at  the  "  Fisheries 
Exhibition,"  and  in  the 
following  year  H.R.I  I.  the 
Duke  of  Albany  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  heads 
of  the  various  munici{>al 
botlies  of  the  United  King- 
dom, advocating  the  claims 
of  the  institution  to  their 
support.  After  the  deaili  of 
the  Duke  of  Allxuiy,  the 
Prince  of  W'ales,  with  his 
usual  readiness  to  help  a 
good  cause,  accepted  the 
presidentship  of  the  under- 
taking, and  furthered  its 
purposes  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  Sir  Rol)ert 
Collins  undertook  the  active 
direction  of  the  works,  but 
unluckily  they  were  not 
destined  to  be  permanently 
successful.  The  excessive 
cost  of  producing  tapestry 
will  always  prevent  its 
general  use  (for  instance,  to 
drape  a  fair-sized  room  costs 
about  ^1000);  but  as  there 
is  alwavs  a  certain  demand 
for  fine  tajHJstr)-,  something 
might  in  these  days  of  technical  education  surely  be  done  (as  in  France  by 
the  State)  to  foster  an  art  the  acquisition  of  wiiich  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education. 

For  a  description  of  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacture  of  tajiestry  I  have  no  space 
in  this  short  article  :  suftice  it  to  say  that  at  the  Gobelins  factory  a  weaver  now 
possesses  a  choice  of  over  fourteen  thous^md  tones  of  colour,  and  can  only  make 
about  nine  square  yards  of  tapestry  in  a  year,  the  retail  value  of  which  is  about 
^350.  The  looms  and  tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  description,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  at  least  fifteen  years'  education  to  produce  the  combination  of  the  artist's 
eye  and  the  workman's  hand  which  constitute  a  fine  tajXistry  weaver. 

Ernest  M.  Jessop. 


A  Panel  of  Windsor  Tapestry. 


THE  ROBBER-THIEF. 


MO  AO  LOG  UE. 

Facially  Illustrated  by  Miss  Ellis  Jeki  revs  from  Photoorai'Iis  by 

Mme.  Lallie-Ciiarles. 

THE  laburnum, 
tree  shook.  I 
looked  up  the 
walk  to  see  that 
nobody  was  coming, 
then  I  shook  the 
laburnum-tree.  After 
which  somebcKly 
dropped  off  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  wont 
into  the  summer- 
house  with  me,  and 
we  talked. 

'I'hat  was  a  neat 
little  bit  of  laburnum- 
tree  language  ;  some- 
body taught  it  me, 
I  learnt  it  verj' 
quickly.  When  the 
laburnum-tree  was 
shaken  it  meant 
May  1  come  }  " 
and  when  I  shook 
the  laburnum-tree  it 
meant  "  You  may." 
No  doubt  it  was 
only  a  coincidence, 
but  every  evening, 
regularly,  at  a  quarter 
to  nine,  for  nearly 
four  weeks  —  and 
lovely  evenings  they 
were  too  !  —  every 
evening    for  nearly 

four  weeks  the  laburnum-tree  had  lx?en  shaken,  and  .  .  .  somebody  had  gone 
with  me  into  the  sunimer-house,  and  we  had  talked.  Kver>-  evening  for  nc.irly 
four  weeks  !  And  of  course  the  somebody  was  a  man,  and  of  course  I  had  no 
right  to  talk  to  him,  and  of  course  I  did. 

And  so  would  any  oilier  woman  in  my  place. 

All  rii;lit«  rescnre<1. 

4Sa 


"/  looked  vp  to  see  that  nobody  was  coming." 
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For,  being  in  my 
place  was  living  a 
life  that  was  boring 
me  swiftly  and  surely 
to  early  death, 

I  have  one  virtue 
in  excess :   I'm  too 
grateful  —  much, 
much    too  grateful. 
And  when  my  father 
died,  and  I  hadn't  a 
penny  in  the  world, 
and  there  was  nobody 
even  to  think  of  me, 
and  his  old  friends 
Mrs.  Hurst  and  her 
sister,   Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton,    came  fonvard 
and  took  me  to  their 
beautiful  home,  and 
made  it  seem  as  much 
mine  as  theirs,  I  was 
so  grateful  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing for  them.  And 
that  was  a  mistake. 
Because,  whenever 
you  feel  as  if  you 
can  do  anything  for 
anybody,  they're  cer- 
tain to  want  you  to 
do  the  one  thing  you 
find   it  almost  im- 
possible to  do. 

Here  was  a  case  in  point. 

My  benefactresses  were  greatly  attached  to  their  distant  young  cousin,  Burleigh 
Bruton.  They  had  educated  him  and  made  him  their  heir.  He  had  never  been 
attentive  to  them  till  I  went  to  live  with  them,  when  immediately  he  l>ecame  very 
attentive  to  them.  I  could  see  what  it  was  leading  to,  and  so  could  they.  And 
when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  they  went  into  corners  and  consulted,  as  they 
always  did,  and  then  they  asked  me  to  marry  him.  They  said  they  were  sure  he 
would  make  me  very  happy  ...  I  don't  know  how  they  could  Ije  !  and  they  knew 
there  was  nobody  else  I  wanted  to  marry  ...  I  never  saw  anybody  else ! — and 
they  had  almost  despaired  of  him,  but  that  I  should  l)e  the  making  of  him  .  .  . 
as  if  I  was  bom  for  that ! — and  that  I  should  be  conferring  a  great  favour,  a  great 
blessing  on  them.  So,  though  I  had  refuse  1  him  point-blank,  I  couldn't  refuse 
them  ;  and  that's  what  my  excess  of  gratitude  did  for  me.  But  I  told  him  I 
gave  him  my  hand  without  my  heart.  .\h  me  !  {si\'/n'/ti;)  when  a  woman's  hand 
is  given,  and  her  heart  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  there's  no  knowing  what's 
going  to  happen. 

Burleigh   Bruton  was  a   lanky,   ungainly,   slipshod   young    man,  and  most 


''Now,  I  am  the  reucru'  uf  iinintertatlng." 
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uninteresting.  Now,  I'm  the  reverse  of  uninteresting.  Some  girls  if  they're  there 
they're  there,  and  if  they're  not  there  they're  not  there.  I'm  not  like  that :  my 
presence  is  felt, — if  I'm  not  there  everybody's  very  sorry,  and  if  I  am  there  I'm 
decidedly  there  and  everybody's  very  pleased.  Hurleigh  Bruton  was  a  fine  athlete, 
and  that  sums  up  even,thing  fine  about  him.  He  could  only  talk  of  the  races  he 
had  run  or  was  going  to  run,  and  the  cups  he  had  won  or  was  going  to  win  ;  and 
as  1  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  cups  and  his  races,  we  hadn't  a  thought  m 


common.  And  now  that  wc  were  engaged,  his  constant  comj)anionship  bored 
me  to  death.  I  used  to  slink  off  after  dinner,  while  the  old  ladies  were  snoozing, 
into  my  own  little  sitting-room  to  write  letters.  Hut  my  windows  opened  on  to 
one  of  the  long  walks,  and  I  used  to  stroll  down  to  the  summer-house,  and  keep 
in  hiding  for  a  good  half-hour. 

One  evening,  just  as  I  got  as  far  as  the  laburnum-tree,  I  heard  a  cough. 
And  there,  seated  on  the  wall  which  divided  old  Mr.  .Xshdowne's  projx-rty  from 
my  benefiictresses',  was  an  extremely  pre{)Ossessing  individual.  He  was  so  spick- 
and-span,  and  had  the  merriest,  most  niix  hievous  eyes  I  had  ever  seen  ;  he  was 
a  relief  to  look  upon  after  Burleigh  Bruton.    He  told  me  he  was  staying  mth 
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his  uncle,  Mr.  .\shdowne,  who  was  ill,  as  I  very  likely  knew  ;  and  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  he  had  thrown  his  cigarette-tube  over  the  wall  by  mistake  with  the  end 
of  his  cigarette,  and  he  wondered  if  I  would  allow  him  to  get  down  and  look  for 
it.  I  said  "Certainly."  So  he  jumjied  down  and  looked  for  the  cigarette-tube, 
and  I  helped  him.  We  didn't  find  it,  Ixrcause  I  don't  think  he  ever  lost  it.  .-\nd 
he  told  me  he  had  often  watched  me  wandering  about,  and  was  afraid  I  must 
be  very  lonely.     I  sighed  I     .\nd  I  declare  I  never  noticed  he  came  into  the 


'And  such  an  object  I  have  never  seen.' 


summer-house  with  me,  but  I  noticed  what  a  relief  it  was  to  talk  to  him  after 
Burleigh  Bruton. 

The  next  evening  at  a  quarter  to  nine  I  was  sauntering  along  when  I  saw  ihe 
laburnum-tree  shake  ;  and  there  was  ^^r.  Ashdowne's  nephew  on  the  wall  again. 
And  he  whispered  that  he  had  shaken  the  laburnum-tree  to  ask  if  he  might  come, 
and  wouldn't  I  shake  it  to  say  he  might?    And  I  shook  it. 

And  that's  how  it  was  that  every  evening  for  nearly  four  weeks  we  talked  in 
the  summer-house.  Ves,  yes,  1  know  !  I  had  no  right  to, — being  engaged  and 
not  properly  introduced, — but  I  did. 

At  first  we  tidked  of  everything  except  cups  and  races,  then  of  everybody, 
including  Burleigh  Bruton,  and  the  last  few  evenings  of  ourselves — only  ourselves; 
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and    I  found  that, 
though  I  had  given 
my  hand  to  Burleigh 
Bruton,     Mr.  Ash- 
downe's  nephew  had 
got  hold  of  my  heart, 
which  had  been  left 
to  take  care  of  itself. 
And   that  very  last 
evening    I  was  first 
speaking  loyouabout, 
lie  talked  and  I  only 
said  No,  no,  no,  no, 
no !     I   w  ould  not 
consent    to  throw 
Burleigh  Bruton  over 
for  him,  I  would  not 
bring  such  a  disajv 
pointment    on  my 
benefactresses.  And 
I  told  him  I  couldn't 
stay  longer  talking, 
as  we  had  had  [Hjoplc 
to  dinner  and  I  must 
gel  back  to  the  house. 
So  I  ran  away. 

But  he  ran  after 


me. 


and 


though 


I 


M 


'Oh,'  I  called  out,  'the  robber-thief /" 


/  ^  ^  ^wmsi      implored  him  not  to, 

he  would  come  into 
my  sitting-room — to 
argue  it  out,  he  said. 
There  was  no  argu- 
ing ;  I  thought  the 
same  as  he  did.  He 

said  I  was  ruining  my  life,  and  I  knew  I  was,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  He 
said  it  could  be  helited, — I  said  it  couldn't.  .-Xnd  I  told  him  to  go ;  but  the 
more  I  told  him  to  go  the  more  he  said  he  d  stay,  and  I  got  desperate.  At  last 
I  begged  him  to  leave  me,  and  gave  him  a  gold  necklet  I  was  wearing  as  a 
parting-gift.  But  he  siiid  he  preferred  to  choose  his  own  parting-gift,  thank  you  ; 
and  he  took  my  engagement-ring  off  my  finger  and  said  it  would  be  a  guide  for  the 
size  of  the  engagenlent-ring  Ae  intended  to  buy  me.  And  he  looked  at  me — and 
looked  at  me  with  his  mischievous,  triumphant  eyes  till  I  didn't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry.  And  just  as  I  was  standing  like  that,  undecided  you  know,  T 
hoard  voices —a  great  many!  and  then  steps — a  great  many  I  and  I  heard  Mrs. 
Hurst  say,  "It  will  be  ([uite  a  heavy  shower;  we  will  go  through  Lucilla's  room." 
Then,  instead  of  laughing  or  crying,  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  ! 

{E.xiiftJ/y)  1  turned  on  him.  "Now,  are  you  satisfied?"  I  said.  "Oh!  don't 
go  by  the  door,  you'll  meet  somebody  on  the  stairca.se,  ....  and  don't  go  near 

the  window,  they're  all  there,  ....  they'll  be  in  in  a  minute  For  Heaven's 

sake  hide  yourself — hide  !  " 
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"  Where  ?  "  he  asked.    And  he  was  right — where  ? 

On  the  stage,  when  anybody's  to  be  hidden  there  are  always  enough  curtains  to 
screen  an  army  of  men  ;  but  my  curtains  were  artistic,  and  didn't  reach  the  floor 
by  half  a  yard.  "Oh!"  I  said,  "get  behind  ....  get  behind  .  .  ."  But  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  get  behind.  Then  all  at  once  I  remembered.  "  I  know, — 
the  cupboard,  ....  come  along ! " 

I  dragged  him  with  me.  I  touched  a  spring,  an  old  oak  jxinel  moved,  and 
there  was  a  secret  cupboard  ready  for  him  to  pop  into.  "  Plenty  dust,  love,"  he 
remarked,  as  I  pushed  hirn  in.  The  panel  slid  back  to  its  place,  I  sank  on  to  a 
couch  with  a  book  upside-down,  and  in  they  came  ! 

There  was  the  original  house-party,  half  a  dozen  guests  besides,  and  my  little 
Yorkshire  terrier  Titsy-witsy.  Instead  of  going  through  the  room  they  all  stopped 
to  admire  my  pretty  things  ;  and  to  my  horror  I  saw  Titsy-witsy  sniffing  at  the 
secret  cupboard.  And  from  that  cupboard  there  issued  groans,  unmistakable 
groans ! 

"  What's  that  ? "  said  Burleigh  Bruton  sharply.  Everybody  listened  ...  I 
trembled  .  .  .  More  and  more  groans  ! 

I  knew  what  it 
was  !  The  cupboard 
must  be  like  the  one 
in  the  dining-room, 
which  shut  up  on 
anybody  with  a  con- 
certina arrangement, 
and  suffocated  them. 
Very  old  houses  often 
have  cupboards  to 
kill  peoi)le  on  the 
premises.  Wii.atcver 
was  I  to  do  ?  I 
couldn't  let  him  die 
there  1  So  I  had 
just  made  u[)  my 
mind  to  set  him  free 
and  explain  matters, 
when  he  forced  the 
spring  and  out  he 
tumbled  ! 

And  such  an 
object  I  have  never 
seen  ! 

He  was  positively 
shrouded  with  dust, 
and  his  face  was 
masked  with  dust. 
H  i  s  evening  suit 
might  have  been  any 
suit,  and  he  might 
have  been  anybody ; 
if  it  hadn't  been  for 
those  eyes  of  his  I 


"'You  kicked  Titay-witsy,  you  know  you  did!' 
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couldn't  have  recognised  him.    But — poor  me  ! — as  if  to  rivet  public  attention,  my 
necklet  with  my  ring  on  it  was  dangling  from  his  waistcoat  pockeL 
Tableau  I  as  you  can  imagine— and  what  a  tableau  ! 

He  said  nothing,  I  viid  nothing,  nobody  said  anything.  And  nolxjdy  knew 
him,  and  I  thought  it  best  noliody  should.  But  I  had  to  account  for  my 
jewellery  being  on  him.    So  I  made  a  bold  dash. 


"'Oh!'  I  screamed, —and  I  thuddtred." 


"Oh!"  I  called  out,  "the  robber-thief!  Ix)ok !  he's  got  my  necklet,  he's  got 
my  ring.  ...  Oh  !  the  robber-thief!" 

And  as  I  rushed  up  and  snatched  them  from  him  I  whispered,  "  The  door  !  " 
because  Burleigh  Bruton  was  Ixirricading  the  window.  But  the  robl)er-thief,  Ix'forc 
he  went,  dust  and  all,  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  ! 

Then  there  was  a  commotion  if  you  like  I 

1  slammed  the  door  after  him,  and  as  I  leaned  up  against  ic  I  locked  it,  and 
slipped  the  key  in  my  gown.     The  whole  affair  only  lasted  a  few  seconds. 
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Everybody  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  couldn't  make  out  why  they  couldn't ; 
till  Burleigh  Bruton  twisted  round  on  me  and  said,  "  Why,  you've  locked  it  ! 
Where's  the  key  ? 

"Don't  let  him  gel  in,"  I  murmured;  "perhaps  I've  dropped  it;  oh,  don't  let 
him  get  in  !  " 

Whereupon  they  all  began  crawling  about  looking  for  the  key,  and  I  shut  the 


"'//  you  ask  me  to  marry  a  man  whom  euen  Titsy-u/itsy  deaplset.'" 


window  and  fastened  the  shutters,  and  kept  on  murmuring,  "  Don't  let  him  get  in  ! 
don't  let  him  get  in  ! " 

"  Here  I  let  me  get  out,"  said  Burleigh  Bruton  roughly,  unfastening  the  shutters. 

But  that  didrvt  suit  me  !  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  made  a 
dead  weight  of  myself.  "Don't  leave  me,"  I  said;  "I'm  so  frightened!  Don't 
leave  me  I  " 

And  a  man  may  be  a  ver>-  fine  athlete,  but,  you  take  it  from  me,  a  buxom 
young  womm — I  was  always  inclined  to  be  buxom — hanging  round  his  neck, 
making  a  dead  weight  of  herself,  is  somewhat  of  an  impediment  to  swift  action. 
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I  couldn't  go  on  like  that  for  ever,  so  had  to  let  him  get  rid  of  me.  But  I 
caught  Titsy-witsy  up  and  just  said,  "  Bite  him,  bite  him,  bile  him  !  "  And  Titsy- 
witsy  flew  at  him  !  He  managed  to  fasten  his  teeth  in  his  ankle,  and  wasn't  as 
easy  to  get  rid  of  as  1  was.  But  at  last  Burleigh  Bruton  shook  him  off,  and 
kicked  him  right  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  ! 

The  dog  howled,  I  shrieked,  all  the  ladies  shrieked,  and  Burleigh  Bruton 
bolted  through  the  window.  But  I  didn't  mind  then,  for  I  was  sure  the  robber- 
thief  was  over  the  wall  and  away  ! 

And  when  Burleigh  Bruton  returned,  crestfallen  because  he  couldn't  find  him, 
I  gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind — a  large  piece. 

I  told  him  I  felt  I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  him  ;  that  even  Titsy-witsy  showed 
he  despised  him,  and  "You  kicked  him,"  I  said — "you  kicked  Titsy-witsy,  you 
know  you  did  I  " 

And  all  he  said  was,  that  the  bad-word  little  boast  had  stuck  his  bad-word 
little  teeth  into  him,  and  he  was  bad-word  jolly  well  glad  he  had  kicked  him. 

"  Oh  !  .  .  .  oh ! " 
I  screamed.  And  I 
shuddered.  And  I 
shuddered  so  splen- 
didly that  I  made 
them  all  shudder 
except  BurleigK 
Bruton.  You  can't 
make  a  fine  athlete 
shudder  ! 

Then  I  addressed 
myself  to  Mrs.  Hurst 
and  Mrs.  Crampton. 
{//n/>r(sstz'<f/r)  I 
said  :  "  If  you  ask  nie 
to  marry  this  man, 
who,  with  all  his  fine 
athletics,  let  a  thief, 
a  robber-thief  escajx; 
before  our  eyes,  a 
robl)er-thief  who  had 
taken  my  necklet  and 
my    ring — the  ring, 
mind,  that  this  man 
had  given  me,  and 
who   took  " — here  I 
looked  OS  if  I  really 
didn't    know  whirh 
way  to  l<X)k — "  and 
who    took    a  kiss 
from    me  —  oh  !  1 
know    there's  a 
bruise  "  —  and  I 
touchctl    my  cheek 
where    the  robber- 

"And  aa  I  remembered  how  hind,  mv  teara  atreamed."  thief  had  deposited 
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a  fine  patch  of  dust. 
"  If."  I  said,  as  I 
put  jMKir  liny  Tilsy- 
witsy  on  the  top  of 
an  Em|)irc  pedestal 
and  stepped  back  and 
pointed  at  him,  *'  if 
you  ask  me  to  marry 
a  man  whom  even 
Titsj'-witsy  despises, 
and  who  with  all  his 
great  strength  kicked 
Titsy-witsy  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  is  very 
glail  he  did,  I  will 
marry  him.  Vou  have 
been  so  kind  to  me  " 
— and  as  I  remem- 
bered how  kind,  my 
tears  streamed,  I 
couldn't  stop  them — 
"  so  kind,  that  if  you 
ask  me  to  marry  this 
man  I  will  marry  him." 

And  I  meant  it. 

The  sisters  went 
mto  a  corner  and 
consulted.  Their 
grey  curls  Ixibbed  a 
lot ;  then  they  came 
out  of  the  corner, 
and  Mrs.  Hurst  said, 
"  Burleigh,  we  are 
very  sorry  to  tell  you 

that  we  do  not  consider  you  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  being  dear  Lucilla's 
husband  and  protector." 

"That's  what  she  wanted  you  to  say,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  care  a  bad- 
word  ! "    And  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room. 


"  The  next  evening  the  laburnum-tree  shook. 


The  next  evening  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  laburnum-lrcc  shook.  I  looked  up 
the  walk  to  sec  that  nobody  was  coming,  and  then  I  shook  the  laburnum-tree. 
Within  a  week  old  Mr.  Ashdowne  called  to  thank  my  benefactresses  for  their  kind 
inquiries,  and  he  brought  his  nephew  with  him. 

And  now  I'm  Mrs.  nephew. 

And  nobody,  to  look  at  him,  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  my  spick-and- 
span  husband  could  ever  have  been  that  wicked,  dingy,  dusty  robl)cr-thief. 

pH(KnE  H.ART. 
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ECCLES'  hobby  was  the  formation  of  a  penny  librar)',  and  he  sought  for  his 
volumes  in  the  slums :  that  is  to  say,  on  gutter  bookstalls  and  in  boxes 
on  trestles  outside  squalid  shops,  bearing  the  legend  "  id.  each" 
Not  that  Kecles  was  a  book-bargain  hunter.  He  disclaimed  any  greed  for 
first  editions,  or  the  lucky  s;ilvage  of  rare  literary  flotsam  and  jets.im.  He  merely 
desired  to  fill  so  many  shelves  with  books  of  sorts,  and  then  mildly  l)o;ist  to  his 
friends  that  they  had  only  cost  him  one  penny  each.  It  was  a  harmless  vanity, 
like  collecting  buttons,  or  matchboxes,  or  crests ;  and  men  have  been  known  to 
find  a  joy  in  all  these  things. 

Thus,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  hobby,  Eccles  stood  one  September  evening 
picking  over  a  jumble  of  battered  books  exposed  for  sale  outside  a  second-hand 
shop  in  a  dirty  alley  near  Red  Lion  Square — chiefly  volumes  of  sermons  or  of  a 
religious  character.  Tiiese  he  tossed  impatiently  aside,  after  a  glance  at  their  titles. 
Now  and  then  he  stopjK'd  at  some  tome  less  irritiiting  than  the  rest,  but  in  the 
end  only  made  a  single  purchase,  and,  slipping  it  into  his  pocket,  went  on  his 
way  home. 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  he  took  up  the  book  to  glance  through  its 
contents  before  adding  it  to  his  lx>okcase.  It  treated  of  missionary  enterprise  in 
India,  Its  dulness  was  certified  by  its  excellent  condition,  for  the  binding  still 
retained  much  of  its  original  stiffness,  and  towards  the  end  the  leaves  were  uncut ; 
which  circumstance  induced  Eccles  to  take  up  a  pajxr-knife  and  slit  a  jxige  or  two. 

As  he  did  so  there  slipped  out  an  old  letter,  written  on  the  thin,  greai>y, 
semi-transi^arent  Indian  noteiuper  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 

'*  If  it  had  Ixxn  a  fivt  r,  now  !  "  he  grumbled,  as  he  picked  it  off  his  lap  :  "  but 
they're  only  foimd  in  Bibles." 

W  ith  an  idle  curiosity  he  looked  at  the  letter.  The  ink  had  faded  to  a  light 
brown  colour  with  age,  the  writing  was  exceedingly  cramped,  and  the  pajK-T  soiled 
and  creased.    A  cross  endorsement  in  blacker  ink  caught  his  eye  : — 

"  J/r  dear  son  John's  last  letter,    J/e  was  killed  in  action  tlte  next  day." 

"John  who?"  (jueried  Eccles,  turning  to  the  signature.  But  the  subscription 
simply  ran,  "  Your  ilutiful  and  affectionate  son  John."  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
oi)eniiig.  It  was  addressed,  ".My  dear  Mother,"  and  dated  from  "Camp  near  by 
to  Mahmoodpoor,  the  7th  June,  1858." 
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The  endorsement  had  invested  it  with  a  touch  of  personal  interest,  and  Eccles 
referred  to  ihc  fly  paiic  of  Uu-  l)ook  to  see  if  any  name  were  m  orded  there.  It 
was  blank.  Then  he  turned  up  the  lump  and  applied  hniihelt  to  decipher  the 
letter. 

It  proved  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  dry  book  in  which  it  had  been  hidden  away. 
Internal  evidence  indicated  that  the  writer  was  a  trooper  tn  a  cavalry  regiment 
during  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  There  was  some  account  of  his  adventures, 
tritely  yet  vividly  told,  with  touches  of  description  such  as  only  an  eye-witness 
could  supply.  At  the  end  came  a  long  jxissage  which  attracted  Eccles'  particular 
attention,  and  he  read  it  twice,  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  one  of  four  dying  columns,  and  our  bussiness  is  to  clear  the  country  of  the 
rebels.  The  people  leave  their  homes  and  fly  directly  they  sec  us  coining.  They  burry 
all  their  money  and  vahiblcs,  so  that  \vc  ini-Iit  make  a  nice  lot  of  loot  if  we  was  only 
^'ive  the  ( li.inre.  lUu  ii's  up  and  on,  even  before  the  horses  arc  rested.  Major  Barker 
is  loo  strict  against  plundering,  wliich  makes  liic  men  for  to  grumbel.  At  Delhy  every 
man  was  allowed  to  do  just  what  he  liked,  and  no  roll  call  for  three  days.  There  was 
some  what  made  enough  to  last  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  comforble  if  they  only 
had  the  sense.  But  the  camp  sutlers  with  their  mm  and  arrark  '^nt  the.  most  of  it. 
Dear  .Mother,  I  would  not  go  for  to  be  so  silly.  I  hojje  when  this  bloody  war  is  over 
to  prove  the  same  to  you,  having  met  with  a  strange  piece  of  good  luck,  wich  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Yesterday  we  attacked  this  here  Mahmoodpore,  wtch  is  a  tumble  down  old  city, 
and  we  left  few  enou^'h  alive.  When  my  troop  was  rftttrninij  to  camp  we  come  across 
a  fat  old  Hindoo,  as  was  trying  to  get  away  in  a  bullock-cart,  wich  he  pretended  to  be 
the  driver.  But  he  were  never  no  cart  driver,  having  gold  rings  in  his  ears,  and  we 
was  for  sticking  him  there  and  then.  Only  our  Captain  he  called  out  to  us  not  to  kill 
him.  So  we  took  him  to  camp  and  he  was  tried  with  the  rest ;  but  took  sulky  and 
would  not  speak ;  consequent  was  told  off  to  be  hung  at  sunset,  and  tied  to  a  tree  and 
me  put  guard. 

Dear  Mother,  you  never  saw  a  man  so  jumbled  as  him.  Restless  and  groaning 
terrible.   At  last  he  made  a  signal  as  he  wanted  to  speak,  and  I  comes  to  Atention  in 

front  of  him.  Of  course  it  w.as  for  escaping  ;  but,  says  I,  '  Not  me.'  Then  he  ^^roans 
again,  and  in  a  little  while  out  with  his  trubble.  He  had  burried  his  money,  and  nolxKiy 
knew  the  place,  only  hisself,  and  now  he  was  gouig  to  be  hung  and  was  worritting 
cruel  over  it  being  lost  for  good.  He  said  if  1  would  sweare  to  keep  trust  with  him,  he 
would  tell  me  the  place  for  to  tell  his  son,  who  would  give  me  fifty  thousand  roopees 
for  doing  so.  Dear  Mother,  fifty  thousand  roopees  did  seem  a  lot  of  money,  and  so  I 
swore  to  his  satisfaction,  but  no  Rihie. 

"Says  he,  *  When  this  bobijery  ib  over,  you  gti  to  Jhansy  and  ask  for  Roopee  Chum 
the  son  of  Motty  Chum,  and  tell  him  as  how  his  father  have  burried  the  money  in  the 
Garden  of  Smen  Fruits  unth  r  the  shaddow  of  the  Peer^  and  makes  me  repeat  it  three 
times  to  get  it  olT  pat.  And  then  about  my  fifty  tlinii^and  rcmpccs.  '  Ym!  toll  my  son,* 
says  he,  '  to  give  you  as  much  money  as  we  lent  the  Nabobs  nephew  on  ilie  third  day 
uf  last  Marg ' — which  is  the  name  of  a  heathen  month.  *  How  much  was  tliat?'  asks  I. 
*■  My  son  will  know,'  says  he,  *and  be  satisfied  as  you  comes  from  me  and  act  according.' 

"Just  then  the  guard  came  up  for  to  march  him  away  to  be  hung.  At  the  sight 
of  them  he  just  tumbled  forward  insensible.  l^ut  no  matter,  hung  he  was  without 
knowing  it.  And  a  little  while  after  one  of  our  spies  as  saw  him  dangling  to  his 
branch,  recognised  him  as  a  rich  banker  of  these  parts." 

Eccles  finished  the  letter,  and  then  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  ponder 
and  specidate.  But  presently  he  lirokc  ^fT  wiili  tlu  iin[).;Uent  "|)ish!"  of  a  man 
dismissing  an  idle  fancy,  and  taking  up  llic  cvcnini;  paper  tried  to  read  it. 
Somehow  it  failed  in  its  fascination  to-night,  and  he  could  not  interest  himself  in 
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"  £cclea  atooa  ....  picking  over  a  jumble  of  battered  bookt," 

its  pages.  Trooper  Jolin's  strange  story  kept  recurring  to  his  mind — insinuating, 
suggesting,  growing.    "  I'm  a  fool !  "  he  muttered  at  length,  and  went  off  to  bed. 

But  the  letter  had  taken  a  .stronger  hold  of  his  imagination  than  he  susjx'Cted, 
and  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  its  contents  were  more  insistent  in  his  mind 
than  ever.  At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  "  I'll  go  and  see  that  fellow  Plowden 
this  evening,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  started  off  for  the  City. 

Plowden  was  a  chance  ac(]uaintance  whom  Eccles  had  made  at  the  office,  where 
he  had  come  as  a  client.  The  office,  be  it  mentioned,  belonged  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors  to  whom  Eccles  was  managing 'clerk.  Plowden  had  lived  a  good  deal  in 
India,  where  he  owned  a  zcmittdari  which  he  occasionally  visited.    He  was  a  man 
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of'ubout  forty-five,  with  a  complexion  rather  too  dark  for  An^lo  Indian  taste,  black- 
bearded  and  black-eyed,  very  active,  and  talked  much  of  Shikar.  lie  dabbled  in 
Indian  literature,  and  concocted  monographs  on  agricultural  prol>lcins.  He  had 
written  a  lucid  essay  on  Heh,  and  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  deleterious  effects 
of  lime  in  water  used  for  irrigation. 

Taking  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  Ecctes  made  his  way  to  Plowden's  house  at 
eight  o'clock,  found  him  at  home,  and,  after  a  little  conventional  conversation, 
broached  the  topic  of  his  visit. 

**  Let's  see  this  wonderful  letter,"  asked  Plowden. 

Eccles  handi  li  it  over,  and  IMowtkn,  alter  reading;  it  carefully,  brought  an  atlas 
and  several  books  and  laid  them  un  the  table  in  a  busniesslike  way. 
"This  is  interesting,"  he  observed. 

"Do you  think  there  is  anything  in  it?"  asked  Eccles  eagerly. 

There's  a  buried  treasure  in  it,  seemingly ;  and  that  is  always  fascinating." 
"You  don't  think  it  has  been  taken  away?" 
"Not  likely." 

"Can  you  gather  an)lhing  about  it  from  the  particulars  given?" 

"Can't  say  offhand.  The  first  clue  is  of  course  Mahmoodpore.  There  are 
probably  several  [tlaces  of  that  name  in  India.     Let's  look  it  U[)." 

He  opened  the  atlas  and  began  to  search.  "  No  go  here,"  he  said  at  length. 
*'  It  is  evidently  too  small  a  place  to  be  marked,  except  on  a  Survey  map.  Perhaps 
I  can  find  a  reference  in  one  of  these  Mutiny  books.  Jhansi  aflbrds  a  key.  That's 
Central  India.  You've  heard  of  the  Rani?  A  splendid  spitfire  she  was  too! 
They'd  have  canonised  her  in  France,  instead  of  cannonading  her,  as  we  did. 
r>ui  sit  down  and  help  yourself  to  a  whiskey  p^  and  try  one  of  those  cheroots* 
while  I  do  a  little  quarrying." 

For  some  minutes  he  searched  in  silence,  while  Eccles  fidgeted  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Plowden's  face,  and  himself  far  more  agitated  than  a  sober 
solicitor  often  is. 

"  Ah !  here  we  are  I  'A  Subaltern's  Account  of  the  Central  India  Campaign.' 
Breezy  little  book.  No  index,  of  course.  But  I've  tumbled  on  the  passage."  And 
Plowden  began  to  read  from  it: 

"  Meanwhile  Major  Barker's  Hying  column  had  been  working  round  from  the  west, 

by  way  of  Shahghur,  Dehra,  and  Mahmoodpoor  (where  they  h  id  some  smart  brushes 
with  bodies  of  mutineers  from  Gwalior),  and  ^formed  a  juni  tion  with  us  at  Tccrec, 
Here  we  encamped  luu  days  to  give  the  troops  a  mm  li  nceded  rest." 

"  Hurrah  ! "  cried  Eccles,  his  pale  face  lighting  up,  "  that's  Mahmoodpore 
right  enough." 

**  Yes.  Whereby  day  dawns.  We  know  where  Trooper  John — as  you  call  him — 
was  writing  from.  The  place  must  be  somewhere  about  here,"  and  he  indicated  a 
spot  on  the  map. 

"But  'the  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits  under  the  shadow  the  Peer,— can  you 
make  anything  out  of  that  ?  "  asked  Eccles  anxiously. 

"  It  is  vague,  certainly,  but  not  incomprehensible.  Peer,  or  p-i-r  (as  it 
should  be  spelt)  is  the  Hindustani  word  for  Sai>it.  Mahomcdan  India  is  full  of 
the  tombs  and  niosijues  of  repuietl  saints.  Tins  .XLihmuodpore  is,  by  its  very  name, 
a  Mahomcdan  pkice.  I  take  it  the  reference  is  to  a  saint's  tomb  or  mosque,  situated 
in  a  gard^i.  The  which  is  a  common  enough  circumstance.  As  for  the  Seven 
Fruits,  that  may  be  its  name,  or  merely  ai\  incident  of  personal  knowledge  recited 
to  convey  precise  information  to  Koopchand,  or,  as  Trooper  John  comically  calls 
him,  Roopee  Chum." 
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"  1  hen    you    think  the  treasure  is  buried  under  a  Mahomcdan  tomb  in 

Mahnioi  jdporc  ?  " 

**  Under  iis  sliidow.  Of  course  it  mml  \>c  a  staiionary  shadow.  A  living  siunt 
wouldn't  do.  Moreover  a  nun  seldom  becomes  a  Ft'r  till  he  is  dead,  and  the  only 
shadow  he  can  cast  is  from  his  tomb." 

**  Plowden,  Ftn  glad  I  came  to  you,"  said  Eccles.     You  interest  me  deeply. 

You  ought  to  have  l)ecn  a  lawyer.'' 

"  Thanks,  ■  laughed  Plowden  ;  "  l)ut  apart  from  this  the  thing  works  out.  The 
banker's  name  — Motichand  it  really  is — shows  he  was  a  Hindoo.  He  would  have 
no  rcligioi!>  srru[)les  about  burying  his  treasure  near  a  Mahomedati  tomb  or 
uiosquc.  Ua  ihc  contrary,  he  would  coniiider  it  rather  a  good  place,  as  less  Ukcly 
to  be  disturbed." 

'*And  what  is  your  idea  about  the  treasure?" 

"  Probably  a  good  big  dump.  Else  why  should  Motichand  ofier  such  a  lai^ge  sum 
as  fifty  thousand  rupees  to  a  common  soldier  for  the  mere  delivery  of  a  vaguely 
worded  mess;igc  about  it?   The  amount  of  treasure  buried  in  India  at  the  time  of 

the  Mutiny,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  this  very  moment,  is  fabulous." 

'*  At  this  very  moment !  '  exclaimed  Eccles  in  astonishment  "  Who  buries 
treasure  nowa(Li\  s  ^  " 

**  Ninety-nine  jx.r  cent  of  the  natives,  i'he  ground  is  the  Bunk  of  India — 
unlimited.  They  all  hoard  their  mone),  generally  under  the  mud  floors  of  their 
houses.  It  b  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  country  is  honeycombed  with 
hidden  gold  and  silver.  You  may  stare,  but  it's  true.  Many  a  time,  when  I 
have  borrowed  funds  for  my  zemindari^  the  soucars  I  dealt  widl  would  bring  mc 
the  dihs  with  the  earth  or  sand  thick  uiKjn  them." 
lii.t  are  there  not  plenty  of  hanks  in  India?" 

*•  Plenty  -down  to  Post  OiVk  e  Savings.  Only  the  Hindoo  is  a  conservative 
beast.  Ii  IS  an  hertdiiary  mstuict  with  him  to  bury  his  money,  just  as  a  dog  does 
ite  Ixme.  Both  have  done  it  for  centuries^  and  will  continue  to  do  it.  I  know  a 
man,  an  old  skinflint  called  Mosadi,  whom  you'd  chuck  a  copper  to  if  y<ni  saw  htm 
in  the  street;  and  yet  to  my  knowledge  he  has  a  hundred  thousand  rupees  buried 
under  his  hearth  in  this  year  of  grace  nineteen  hundred,  and  as  many  more  out  at 
18  to  24  per  cent,  usury — damn  him!''  And  Plowden  brought  his  big  hairy  fist 
savagely  down  on  the  table  for  some  unexplained  hut  e\'idently  substantial  reason. 

Eccles,  however,  was  too  much  engrossed  m  the  thread  of  the  conversation  to 
take  notice  of  this  tag.    "And  when  the  mi-icrs  die?"  he  asked. 

lliey  generally  have  a  son,  or  an  adopted  son,  in  their  confidence.  If  not, 
their  secret  dies  with  them.  Just  as  the  old  chap's  seemed  like  to  do.  Man,  I 
tell  you  there  is  enough  treasure  buried  and  forgotten,  in  India,  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt." 

Eccles  rose  and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room.  All  these 
revelations  were  working  him  up  to  a  ])iti  li  of  excitement.  **  Teli  me  squaivh, 
Plowden,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "do  you  believe  it  possible  to  discover  this  buried 
treasure  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  it  is  possible." 

**  Do  you  believe  it  probable? 

*<Not  exactly.    It's  problematical  rather.   And  the  problem  is  a  nice  one.** 

"Well,  what  do  you  advise?" 

"I'm  loth  to  advise." 

'*  What  would  >  ou  do  if  you  were  I  ? 

**  I  think,"  said  Pbwden,  combing  his  black  beard  reflectively,  "  I  think  I 
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should  feel  inclined  to  take  a  cold-weather  trip  out  to  India.    If  you  didn^t  strike 
oil  it  would  anyway  be  a  pleasant  trip  for  a  London  lawyer  like  you." 

'MVouId  you  come  with  me?" 

"  Well,  1  (h)n't  know.    I  might  he  tempted." 

"Sliaie  and  share  alike,  of  cour:>c." 

"  Tliat's  lair  enough.    And  each  \x\y  our  own  expenses." 

"  Ah !  .  .  .  What  would  they  amount  to  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  could  do  it  on  the  cheap.  Second  class  P.  &  O.,  return.  That's 
fashionable  nowadays.  Keeper*s  guns..  (It's  a  fine  shooting  district.)  A  couple  of 
So-lb.  Kabul  tents.    COuntry-brcd  mounts.    Pick  up  the  camp  kit  at  auction  in 

India, — goes  for  a  song  often.  And  a  couple  of  Goa  boys  to  wait  On  US.  Let  me 
cal' iil.itc.    Well,  say  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  eat  h." 

10<:<  lea  was  stri'liiiL;  xip  and  viown  the  room,  tui^^in:;  nervously  at  his  fair 
mou^la<-iie,  as  he  was  wunt  to  do  in  moments  of  indecision. 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me,"  he  cried  at  length. 

"  Well,  be  quite  persuaded.  It's  time  I  looked  up  my  zemindari  again,  so  I'm 
on  velvet.    And  after  all,  what  is  ill    Just  a  jaunt    Leave  in  November — back 

in  Nran  h." 

"  Hang  it  all,  I've  more  than  half  a  tniml  to  go  if  I  can  scrape  together  the 
needful,    .\nyway,  V\\  sound  them  at  the  othce  for  leave." 

**  Reinrni!>er.  there  rnnv  be  hall  a  nii!Iif)n  in  it,"  were  Plowden's  last  words,  aS 
he  saw  his  iriend  to  the  door  and  l)ade  hmi  good  night. 

•  •••••• 

Two  months  later  Eccles  and  Plowden  were  under  canvas  in  Central  India. 

"Here  we  are  at  the  Mecca  of  our  pilgrimige,'*  cried  Plowden  one  morning, 
as  they  jumiK-d  off  their  horses  at  the  end  of  a  long  march,  which  brought*  them 
to  their  hospitable  tents  pitched  snugly  under  a  grove  of  shady  tr<cs.  "From  all 
I  ran  mike  out,  Mahmoodpore  is  a  played-out  sort  of  place — little  more  than  a 
name  left.  But  we  ll  h.ive  our  l)aths  and  breakfast,  and  when  it  gets  cooler  take 
a  stroll  and  spy  out  the  land." 

At  four  o'clock  they  stalled  forth  to  explore,  Plowden  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  A  few  minutes'  walk  from  camp  brought  them  to  an  old  gateway, 
overgrown  with  creepers  and  parasitic  plants.  Passing  through  it,  they  came 
suddenly  upon  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  city  lapsed  to  jungle. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Eccles  in  aston'.jhment,  "what's  this?" 

"A  common  enough  sight  in  parts  of  India,  my  gallant  griffin,"  explained  his 
guide,  philosopher,  antl  fri.  nd  :  *'  an  abandoned  city — like  Amber  or  Bijapur,  or  a 
dozen  others  I  could  <|uole  you.' 

A  narrow,  seldom  trodden  traek  led  forwatxl,  and  they  luilowed  it,  NtO[>j)ing 
from  time  to  time  to  g-ize  around — Eccles  in  wonder,  Plowden  with  the  su[)erior 
complacency  of  experience.  Around  them  loomed  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  shrouded  in  rank  jungle  growth — roofless  walls,  isolated  pillars  uprising 
aimlessly,  and  skeleton  arches  still  intact,  dimly  outlining  themselves  I  ehind  the 
masses  of  foliage.  Here  an  old  deserted  well,  from  whose  dark  depths  a  flight  of 
-•'tartlt-d  pii^L-nn-  escaped  with  :\n  alnrniin;^  clatter  of  wings  .is  IMMwdcn  [litched  a 
s-tone  down  to  lime  th  '  dioj);  tiierc  a  ruined  mo*;  ]uc,  its  grass-grown  dome 
cracked  and  rent  by  a  wiKl  fig  tree  thai  h.ul  luuied  iiaelf  at  the  base.  .And  tombs 
not  a  few — as  Plowden  i)ointed  out — some  with  pretensions,  surnK)i;nied  with 
fhunam  canopies  sagging  upon  crumbling  columns.  The  whole  a  picture  of 
desokition  and  decay. 

As  if  to  accentuate  its  abandonment  by  man,  the  place  was  instinct  with 
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aniin.il  life.  Troops  of  grey  monkeys  leaped  about  the  ruins,  or  shook  the 
branches  overhead  as  they  scolded  at  the  intruders.  Flocks  of  parrots  rose 
shrieking  from  the  tree  tops,  and  flashed  a^vay,  like  crmralds,  in  the  sun. 
Uncanny  rusthngs  in  th--'  ,L;r.i>->  hiiucd  snakes,  and  chciicd  a  wnrrvni^  from 
Plowden.  Once  a  heavy  llapiiing  of  wings  was  roUowed  by  a  peacock  iireaking 
cover ;  and  a  little  farther  on  a  delicate  pitter-patter  amongst  the  dried  leaves 
brought  a  barking  deer  to  view,  which  stared  at  them  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and,  with  a  shake  of  its  flanks,  was  gone  before  Plowden  could  raise  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder. 

The  path  ended  at  length  at  a  dismal  old  tank,  its  waters  so  green  with  slime 
you  might  have  stepped  on  it  for  grass.  On  its  farther  edge  stood  a  great  tamarind 
tree,  in  which  a  colony  of  bats  wrangled  and  fought  for  right  of  place ;  and  under 
Uie  tree  the  ruin-  of  a  temple. 

**  Seems  to  mc,  said  Jiccles  gloomily,  as  they  siood  looking  ai  liic  tank, 
"  we've  struck  a  blank,  blank  place  I " 

Plowden  glanced  at  him  and  smiled.  The  last  few  days,  with  their  rou^ 
camping  experience,  had  revealed  some  weak  points  in  his  friend's  character. 

** Couldn't  be  better — could  it?"  he  responded  imperturbaUy. 

"  Ibnv  do  you  mean,  old  man?" 

"  W  c  t-nn  prowl  and  fooile  about  here  ns  much  as  we  want  without  any  one 
dislurbinu  vis.    That  cuts  awuv  iln'  (  [ulI  diirn  iih)'  I  dreaded." 

"Huniph,"  grunted  Eccles  duinously,    "How  will  you  l)egin?" 
1  here  are  plenty  of   places  to  begin  with.     It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
selection." 

''Plenty  of  places!  I  should  think  there  were!  It's  the  selection  which 
bothers  me." 

You  didn't  exjiect  to  find  a  sign-post,  did  yon  ?  •  This  way  to  the  (iarden 
of  Seven  Saints,  —  Fruits,'  I  mean  —  'and  the  ^pulchre  of  the  Saint?"'  laughed 
Plowden. 

"  Of  course  not." 

"And  you  must  admit,  my  dear  chap,  it  is  a  splendid  place  to  hide  treasure  m." 
"  Splendid,"  admitted  Eccles  drily;  "  but  how  about  finding  it  ?    How  are  you 
going  to  stort?" 

"  Start  ?  Start  searching,  of  course.    Digging  like  the  deuce.    AVhat  else  did 

we  bring  the  tools  for  ?  And  there's  a  hamlet  of  five  Or  six  families  near  our 
camp,  l  in  informed -just  outside  the  walls.  We'll  hunt  up  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
and  — by  Jove'  perhaps  that's  liim  !  " 

He  broke  off  and  pointed  to  a  strange  figure,  with  a  gourd  in  his  hand, 
descending  the  step:?  on  the  opj>o.Mlc  side  of  the  tank,  and  chanting  a  weird  song, 
the  while  he  thumped  his  right  breast  with  his  left  hand,  in  a  sort  of  meclunical 
accompaniment. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  ?  '  asked  Eccles 

"A  Fiikir,  1  think." 

*'  And  what's  a  Fakir  ?  " 
\  sort   of  ascetic  —monk — mendicant — what  you  will.     A   religious  loafer, 
with  the  ])rivileges  of  a  priest.    Can't  descrih    him  in  English.    He's  peculiar  to 
the  country.    Hullo!  you  there!"  shouted  I'luwden  :  'Tome  hither!" 

The  man,  without  the  slightest  disphy  of  sur[)ri.se,  slowly  luted  up  his  face. 
He  was  a  hideous-looking  creature,  almost  nude,  his  face  and  body  smeared  or 
plastered  grey  with  wood  ashes,  and  his  hair  bunched  in  a  huge  matted  rusty 
lump  on  the  top  of  his  head.   Upon  his  forehead  were  daubed  certain  mysterious 
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signs  in  vermilion  and  yellow  paint.  Instead  of  answering  Plowden  he  dropped 
on  his  haunclu  s  by  the  waterside. 

"  Let's  sec  if  \vr  ran  get  anything  out  of  liiin,'"  suggested  Plowdon. 

They  walked  round  the  tank  and  descended  the  steps.  The  F.ikir  was 
sfjuatting  l)y  the  w.iter'.s  edge,  singing  his  chant,  and  (licking  a  circle  in  the  bliine 
fur  a  ( lear  s|kh  e  in  wlii(  h  t«»  fill  his  gourd. 

"  lio  !    l  akirjce,  who  may  you  be  ?  "  asked  Plowden. 

The  ascetic  made  no  reply ;  he  did  not  even  look  up,  but  continued  with  his 
song  and  at  his  task  of  lapping  the  surface  of  the  water. 

*'.How  now,  O  holy  man,  nre  you  dumb?"  demanded  Plowden  in  a  louder 
voice,  prodding  the  Fakir's  flank  with  his  foot. 

Then  the  Fakir  turned,  and  raising  two  dull,  sluggish  eyes,  scanned  the 
I%ng)ishmen.  They  could  see  he  was  a  verv  old  man,  by  the  wrinkles  on  hi<  neck 
and  I  idiverous  face,  notwithstanding  tlie  latter  sceincd  to  have  been  deprived  of 
all  iiuman  semblance  by  its  mask  of  ashes. 

"Wherefore  do  you  disturb  mc?*'  he  asked  mildly. 
We  desire  some  information  about  this  place.'' 

"What  should  I  know  about  this  place?'* 

"  Hut  you  live  here?** 

"  I  live  here,  at  time>." 

"  Then  you  shoukl  know  j!>out  it." 

"Whit  sliould  1  know  aliout  it?'' 

He  had  liilcd  his  gourd  by  this  time,  and  risen  with  an  efTort  to  his  feet,  for 
his  body  was  very  lean  and  emaciated,  and  his  joints  protruded,  i  hen,  wuhoul 
taking  any  further  notice,  he  struck  up  his  chant  again,  and  beating  his  bony 
breast,  stalked  slowly  up  the  steps  and  disappeared  in  the  temple. 

Eccles  gaped  after  him.    "Can  that  be  the  Pir?"  he  asked  foolishly. 

Plowden  burst  out.hughing.  "Not  much,  Johnny!  He's  just  a  common  or 
mnd  f.ikir  of  the  una::i:ressive  variety.  Some  of  them  are  nastv  customers,  fanatic 
and  tr  if  ficro.is  and  that  sort  of  thin^.  Hut  this  is  evidently  a  harmless  old 
impo-iiur.  1  wish  he  iiatl  selected  some  other  site  to  squat  on  than  ihta.  He 
njay  be  a  nuis  uioe  to  us  in  our  antiquarian  researches." 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  it  was  time  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps.    "  Til  . 
send  for  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  and  start  a  little  confidential  in(piiry,"  said  Plowden 
when  they  reached  camp ;  and  gave  the  necessary  orders.    Presently  the  iMmfifnfar, 
or  head-man,  of  the  hamlet  was  announced,  and,  with  many  aiwlogies  far  the 
liberty,  accepted  Plow  den's  ])olite  invitation  to  take  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  tent. 

Me  was  a  typical  old  Indian  peasant,  garrulous^  grovelling,  and  nervous  to 
please,  and,  when  (iue>tioned,  had  plenty  t(^  siy. 

First,  a  long  dis  juisition  about  the  game  in  the  locality,  and  the  best  way 
to  lumi  It,  and  »o,  roundabout  to  MahmoodiK)re,  to  discourse  on  which  he  was 
skilfully  led  by  Plowden,  who  favoured  his  companion  with  a  running  translation 
of  the  conversation. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  place  (the  iMmherdat  said),  and  in  the  days  of  the 
Mogul  might  have  contained  five  to  seven  hundred  houses.  How  long  had  he 
known  it?  Since  thi-  year  of  the  (ireat  Famine,  when  his  father  migrated  hither 
from  the  Jubbulpore  Zill  ih.  Yes  ;  that  was  some  eight  to  ten  years  after  the  Mutiny. 
It  w.is  true  Mahmood]^'>rf  had  been  taken  by  the  white  soldii  rs.  They  were  as 
Rusloms  for  valour,  ait-i  killed  all  the  mhabitants.  The  roij)>L'-  rotted  in  the 
bazaar,  and  the  few  people  that  es<aped  feared  to  return.  And  so  the  jungle 
grew,  and  now  it  was  all  jungle.    Oh  yes,  there  were  plenty  of  tombs;  but  be 
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had  not  heard  of  any  Saint's  tomb.  He  was  a  poor  Hindoo  cultivator;  what 
should  he  know  about  Mussulman  saints?  l^here  were  no  Mohamedans  in  his 
hamlet.  His  iather  had  never  mentioned  any  Pir.  The  mosque  with  a  cracked 
dome  had  no  name  that  he  knew  of.  It  was  just  a  mosque.  As  for  the  tombs, 
who  was  wise  enough  to  tell  one  tomb  from  nnotlier- -except  God?  The  Fakir? 
Oil,  he  was  mad.  All  fakirs  were  mad.  i'lie  sahib  was  to  take  no  notice  of  him. 
Sometimes  tliey  gave  him  a  handful  of  rice  or  iluur.  He  hurl  nobody.  Now 
and  then  he  went  a^andering,  or  performed  a  pilgrimage ;  but  always  came  back 
to  his  temple  by  the  tank.  What  was  his  name?  Fakirs  never  had  any  names. 
They  were  all  mad.  They  called  this  one  the  Fakir  of  Mahmoodpore.  He  had 
always  been  called  that. 

"  The  usual  ignorant  idiot ! "  was  Plowdw's  commentary,  as  he  dismissed  the 
Ltanberdar.  "  We'll  have  to  try  the  Fakir  again,  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  clue 
from  him." 

But  when  they  went  to  look  the  ne.\t  day,  the  temple  was  empty  and  the 
Fakir  vanished. 

However,  they  started  to  work.  Plowden  was  a  sanguine  soul,  and  difficulties 
did  not  deter  him.  "We've  come  seven  thousand  miles  to  seek  treasure,"  was  his 
argument,  "  and  Fm  going  to  have  a  show  for  my  money !    I  don't  care  if  it's  a 

thousand-to-one  chance,  I'm  going  over  the  course  1  " 

They  l>egan  by  exploring  Mahmoodpore  and  its  outskirts  thoroughly,  and  in  the 
process  came  across  many  signs  of  cultivated  trees  run  wild  and  merged  in  the 
jungle.  "(hardens  galore  I"  ns  Plowden  pomted  out,  *'if  we  could  only  pitch  on 
the  particular  one  of  Seven  I  ruits." 

Then  they  made  a  rough  map,  and  marked  off  certain  tombs  and  buildings 
which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  searched.  And  so  they  proceeded  to  dig  and 
delve,  starting  on  the  mosque  with  the  cracked  dome.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
pavement  of  stones,  all  of  which  the>  conscientiously  prised  up  and  trenched 
round.  It  gave  them  some  good  hard  work,  and  brought  them  nothing  but 
blistered  hands. 

Then  they  tackled  half  a  dozen  old  tombs,  and  laid  their  precincts  bare  j  but 
exhumed  nothing  t>ave  a  few  bus  of  broken  pottery  and  a  bone  or  two. 

Three  weeks  of  this  work  found  them,  apixirently,  no  nearer  their  end  than 
when  they  began.  But  Ecdes  was  visibly  &ding  away ;  and  at  last,  one  morning 
whilst  they  stood  resting  from  their  labours  for  a  few  minutes,  he  bluntly  suggested 
"chucking"  it 

"You  want  more  enthusiasm,  my  boy!"  said  Plowden. 

"I  know  I  cut  but  a  poor  figure,"  stammered  Rccles  ;  "but  my  shoulders  ache 
as  though  they  had  l>een  welted,  and  I  df>n't  believe  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  write 
with  these  hands  again!"  He  held  his  out,  and  regarded  them  with  a  look  of 
dismal  di.sgust. 

"Embrocation  and  Friar's  Balsam  are  all  you  want — and  a  little  more  grit." 

"  But  we  are  working  so  confoundedly  in  the  dark." 

"We  are  working  through  the  dark,  you  mean." 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself  of  that,"  said  Ecdes  lugubriously. 

"You  would  if  you  only  ap|)roached  the  matter  in  the  true  sjjirit  of  a  gold 
seeker.  You  lack  fundamental  faith  in  your  own  destinv,  old  diap.  1.  on  the 
contrary,  believe  the  gods  intended  rnr  to  flic  worth  a  ijuarter  of  a  miilion." 

The  expression  on  I'.ccles"  face  did  not  suggest  any  co-belicl.  "  This  is  so 
hopeless/'  he  protested,  "  and  such  hard  work." 

"  Pooh,  man  !    It's  you  who  are  slack  of  hope.    Buck  up  a  bit,  do  I   You  were 
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keen  enough  in  London.   Lord,  when  we  were  tn  that  shop  buying  the  foldmg-up 
totals  you  wondered  whether  they'd  be  strong  enough." 
Ecclcs  coloured.    "  I  was  carried  away,"  he  confessed. 

"  C'ontinuc  to  Ixi  carried  away.  Persuide  yourself  every  stroke  of  your  pick  is 
going  to  be  the  lucky  one.  It  will  corae  in  a  fluke  at  the  end.  Hang  it  I  this 
very  dig  might  do  the  trick." 

By  way  of  illustration  he  jumped  up  and  raised  his  pickaxe  to  give  a  mighty 
blow.   As  he  did  so  he  became  aware  of  a  grey  figure  standing  by. 

"  Confound  it !  he  burst  out,  **  here's  that  infernal  old  Fakir  1  Where  the  devil 
did  he  spring  from?"  And,  so  speaking,  he  stood  with  his  pick  suspended  high 
above  his  head,  in  an  attitude  so  apparently  threatening  that  Eccles  sprang  up  and 
faced  round. 

'I'hf  Fakir  did.  not  move  a  muscle,  but  his  dull  eves  wandered  from  their 
faces  to  the  excavated  ground  at  their  feet,  and  he  asked,  "  \\  hut  docs  the 
sahib  seek  ?  " 

"That's  our  business.  But  say,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  demanded 
Plowden  hotly. 

"Wherefore  .should  I  not  be  here?"  an8w«%d  the  Fakir  meekly.  "It  is  the 
place  where  I  live." 

His  manner  disarmed  Plowden.  "T!iat  bcinp:  so,  yon  cnn  ^ive  us  certain 
information,"  he  5^nid,  feeling  in  his  pocket  the  while.  "Here  arc  ten  rupees: 
you  shall  huve  them  if  you  answer  my  (jULStions." 

Witii  a  cold,  disdaintul  wave  of  his  hand  the  ascetic  rejected  the  coins.  "  I 
am  vowed  to  jjerpetual  poverty,"  he  said:  "offer  not  money  to  me," 

"Well,  what  may  I  offer  you?" 

"Nothing." 

"  ITien  why  do  you  come  interfering  with  us?** 
"  I  come  to  beseech  you  to  depart." 

**  We  cannot  depart,  until  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose.    And  we  will  not." 
I'he  ifakir  was  sadly  troubled.    "  What  is  the  sahib  s  purpose  ?  '  he  asked  at 
length. 

Plowden  was  a  little  unprepared  for  the  direct  qu^tion,  but  he  rose  to  the 
emergency. 

"  We  seek  a  certain  tare  root." 

"  What  root  ?   All  the  roots  of  the  jungle  are  known  to  me." 
"  But  not  this  root.    It  only  grows  in  one  holy  place." 
"The  holy  places  are  in  my  keeping.    What  holy  place?" 
"  In  the  Garden  of  Scm  o  Fruits." 

"The  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits!"  echoed  the  Fakir  quickly.  "How  heard  the 
sahib  of  the  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits?" 

"What's  up  now?"  broke  in  Eccles,  who  had  been  impatiently  looking  on  all 
this  time,  with  increasing  curiosity.  "Why  has  the  beggar  woke  up  all  of  a 
sudden  ? " 

"  Hold  hard  a  minute,  old  chap.  Don't  interrupt.  He  knows  the  very  garden, 
I  l)elicve  !  "    Then  to  the  Fakir — "  The  knowledge  of  the  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits 

came  to  me  from  the  Dead." 
"The  Dead  do  not  sjicak." 

*'  1  will  explain.  There  was  a  man  whose  hours  were  numbered.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  ^var.  He  was  a  captive,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  possessed  a 
secret  which  he  desired  to  impart  to.  his  son.  The  secret  of  a  rate  root  of  the 
earth  whose  possession  gives  happiness." 
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"A  rare  root  of  the  earth  growing  under  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman ? asked 
the  Fakir,  eyeing  Plowden  keenly. 

"  Even  so.  He  confided  the  secret  to  a  certain  stranger  to  deliver  to  his  son. 
But  God  willed  that  the  stranger  should  die  too.  Only  before  he  died  he  wrote 
that  secret  down.    l\\>  writing  came  into  mv  li.inds." 

"  And  he  wrote  ot  tiic  Ciarden  ol  bcvcn  l'ruiu>  in  Mahmoodpore  ?  " 

"Of  that— and  other  things." 

"\Vliat  other  things?" 
Who  are  you  that  ask?  " 

**One  who  hath  a  right  to  know,"  said  the  Fakir  with  emphasis* 

"How  may  I  be  convinced  of  that?" 

**  There  is  but  one  Garden  of  Seven  Fruit  Trees  in  Mahmoodporei  and  it  was 

my  inhcritnnre." 

"Your  mlicritanrc  ?  "  exrlnimed  Plowden.    "Then  who  arc  you?*' 
*'  I  am  he  w{»o  was  called  R()0|K:hund." 

Plowden  staggered  back  astounded.  "  Great  Scott '.  lie  ejaculuicd,  turning  to 
Eccles.   *'  This  is  Trooper  John's  Roopee  Chum,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! " 

'*  The  devil  he  is ! "  cried  Eccles  incredulously,  staring  at  the  Fakir  as  he  might 
at  a  ghost 

"  And  the  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits  belongs  to  him  I " 
"  By  Gad  ! — And  so  does  the  treasure  ! "  faltered  Eccles. 
"D— n  it  !    I'd  forgotten  that." 
"  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  The  Long  Arm  of  Coincidence  stretching  as  lar  ;is  Mahmoodpore.     \\  ell  ! 
Fm  clean  dazed,  Eccles  t " 
"What's  to  be  done?" 

"Man,  man — we're  done  I   Done  brown!"  said  Plowden,  wiping  his  forehead 

with  his  handkerchief.  "  Btit  lioM  on  !  I  forgot  I  There's  the  reward.  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,    ill  pink  hira  for  that"    He  turned  to  the  Fakir. 

"  Listen,  Roo[k  hand." 
"The  Fakir  llsten^.■' 

*'  On  the  morning  of  his  death  the  man  1  speak  of  Imried  that  winch 
we  seek." 

"The  sahib  was  seeking  a  rare  root,"  observed  the  Fakir,  almost  drily. 
"  Roots  grow ;  they  are  not  buried." 

"True.    But  in  our  country  we  call  gold  a  root   The  root  of  all  evil." 

"  It  is  wisely  called." 

".\nd  I  spoke  in  parnlil    .    'VhM  whU-h  the  man  buried  was  gold." 

The  Fakir  at  once  lapsed  uito  li  ^  ])Ii!rt^'matir  «  a!m  aL'iin.  His  studied 
indifference  nettled  Plowden.  '*  Do  you  iuar  ?  he  s.iid  :  •  tlial  wiiich  the  mati 
buried  was  gold." 

"I«t  not  the  sahib  trouble  himself  to  speak  to  me  of  gold.  He  has  wisely 
said  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"Fool!"   shouted  Plowden   petulantly.    "The   man   was  thy  own  father, 

Motichand  ! ' 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Fakir  displayed  a  symptom  of  emotion.  There 
came  a  spasmodir  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  which,  with  all  hi.s  stony 
stoicism,  he  could  not  control.    He  hesitated  ere  he  matle  reply. 

"  Thou  sayest  he  was  Motichand,  the  father  of  Roopchund  tliat  was.  How 
shall  the  Fakir  know  it  was  even  so?" 

"By  the  command  he  sent  you." 
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"  Tell  me  the  command" 

"He  commanded  that  you  should  iiu  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  foi 

the  message  when  it  was  truly  ami  taiihfully  delivered." 
"Does  the  sahib  speak  iti  jKirahles  again?" 
*'  Not  so.    I  have  proul  of  what  1  assert." 
"  The  Fakir  listens  to  that  proof." 

"Know,  then,"  said  Plowden  impressively,  "that  the  sum  of  the  reward  was 
to  equal  the  sum  of  money  which,  on  the  third  day  of  Maig,  forty  years  ago, 
Motichand  lent  to  the  nephew  of  the  Nawab." 

A  smothered  ejaculation  escaped  involuntarily  from  the  Fakir's  Hps  as  he  heard 
this,  and  he  l)owed  his  head,  making  a  gesture  of  oi)eisance  with  his  folded  hands, 
vis  he  muttered,  " /uf//t  Udm  MaAadeo/"  But,  quickly  recovering  his  self-control, 
he  answered  Pinwdcn. 

"Truly  Molichand  speaks  from  Gunga.  None  knew  of  this  ( ir(  unistanci  save 
he  and  I,  and  that  dog,  the  nephew  of  the  Nawal),  who  afterwards  denied  it. 

"And  now,"  said  Plowden,  "we  bring  you  your  father's  message,  and  claim 
the  reward." 

"The  command  of  the  dead  must  be  obeyed.   Give  me  the  message." 

"  Hut  the  reward?" 

The  ascetic  held  out  his  o|x?n  hands  with  a  gesture  of  expostulation.  "  I  am  a 
fakir,  naked  and  hungry.    I  may  not  touch  money,  neither  to  receive  it  nor 

to  give." 

*'  Then  shuw  mc  the  G.udea  of  Seven  FruiLs." 

"  The  sahib  Ims  spoken.  It  shall  be  as  he  wishes.  Let  him  seek  for  himself 
this  root  of  evIL  But,  having  found  it,  let  him  promise  he  will  dqnrt  and  return 
no  more." 

"We  will  depart,"  said  Plowden,  "as  soon  as  we  have  duly  received  our 

reward." 

"  Swear  it,"  demanded  the  Fakir. 

"  On  my  beard  I  swear  it,"  assented  Plowden  with  becoming  gravity. 

"Come"'  said  the  Fakir. 

He  turned  and  led  the  way  tlirougii  the  ruined  city,  and  as  he  did  so  broke 
out  into  the  wdrd  ctmnt  they  had  heud  him  singing  on  the  first  day,  beating  his 
bony  breast  with  his  hand  in  his  heathen  ritual  Presently  they  reached  and 
passed  the  tank,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  Fakir  stopped. 

"  This."  he  said,  waving  his  hand  around,  "is  the  Garden  of  Seven  Fruits." 
They  looked  about  them.     It  was  a  wild  of  stunted  bush  and  scattered  trees 

The  jungle  had  blotted  cnit  every  vestii^e  of  a  i^irden. 

*'  Worse  and  worse  !  '  lamented  Lccles,  "  We  ought  to  luve  brought  a  steam 
plough  !" 

"  I  don't  sec  anything  ljut  to  trust  the  beggar  and  chance  it" 
"  Chance  it ! "  said  Eccles  impatiently. 

Ptowden  looked  hard  at  the  Fakir.  Was  he  deceiving  them  ?  The  grey  face, 
with  its  ghastly  mask  of  ashes,  remiined  inscrutable :  the  dull  e\  cs  reflected  no 

intelligence.    .\  graven  image  could  not  have  displayed  greater  indifTcrcnce. 
"  Fakirjee  :    Show  me  the  Spot  where  falls  the  shadow  of  the  Fir." 

"  The  shadow  of  the  Pir  ?  ' 

"  .\ye.     I'or  such  was  thy  father's  message." 

The  Fakir  bent  his  head  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  lost  in  reflection.  I  hen 
he  suddenly  stnrted.  and  there  came  a  look  of  recognition  into  his  eyes.  He 
beckoned  them  to  follow. 
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A  few  yards  off  seven  mango  trees  were  growing  in  a  rude  circle.    He  stopped 

at  one,  and,  pointing  to  the  ground  beneath,  "Dig  licrc,"  he  said. 
But  wherefore  ?    This  is  no  tomb  or  mosfjiic  of  Pir."' 
*'  These  sc^  en  trees,"  said  the  Fakir,  *'  bear  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

And  tliis  IS  /tvr." 

riowden  s  hice,  as  he  heard  tiiis,  was  a  study.  "  Eccles ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  gulp  in  his  throat,  "  write  me  down  an  ass.  I'm  altogether  out  of  it  It  was 
Pter  which  means  Wednesday,  and  not  Pir  a  saint,  that  the  message  alluded  ta 
These  trees  are  called  after  the  week<day^  and  this  fourth  one  is  Wednesday, 

or  Peer!* 

*'  But  you  don't  talk  of  '  the '  Wednesday,"  said  Eccles,  completely  mystified. 

"There  is  no  definite  nrli(  Ic  in  Ilindiistani,  arul  Trooper  John  stuck  one  in, 
whicli  made  all  the  difference.  lUit  come,  lliis  is  no  lime  for  chattering  and 
explanations.  I'he  I'akir  here  means  business.  Sec !  he  has  squatted  down  to 
watch  us.    Let  us  start  work." 

They  seized  their  picks  and  began  to  dig.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle :  the  two 
Englishmen  toiling  like  common  coolies,  and  the  naked  ascetic  gazini;  stolidly  at 
them,  his  ash-smeared  countenance  set  in  a  grim,  expressionless  cast,  like  an  idol's. 

Suddenly  Eccles  gave  a  grunt  His  pick  had  become  imbedded  in  something, 
and  he  could  not  move  it. 

"  Hold  on  ! "  cried  Plowden  :   "  let  me  loosen  the  earth.    Now  try.  ' 

Eccles  gave  another  tug,  and  the  pick  came  away,  with  a  frntrment  of  old  worm- 
eaten  wood  adhering  to  the  point.    Plowden  darted  his  hand  dtnvti  and  >ei/ed  it. 

"  Partner,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  examination,  "  this  lus  seen  the  saw.  It  s 
a  bit  of  plank!   Flanks  don't  grow  underground.    Dig  for  all  you're  worth." 

Eccles  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  said  nothing.  Only  the  way  he  whirled 
his  pick  round  was  dangerous  as  well  as  desperate.  It  was  IMowden  who  did  the 
real  work,  and  he  picked  and  scooped  and  scraped  away  the  soil  like  a  navvy. 

"  Man, "  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  between  the  quick  breaths,  *'  it's  a  chest 
Dig -dig!" 

But  the  I'akir  sat  immutaljle,  like  an   image  cnrven   in  stone. 

"Come  away  with  it!  Come  away  with  it!  Hurrah  1  '  broke  from  Plowden's 
lips  irresistibly,  as,  a  minute  later,  an  oblong  box,  studded  with  nails  and  clamps, 
was  slowly  dragged  to  the  surface. 

"  Hurrah  \ "  gasped  Eccles,  and  incontinently  sat  down.  There  was  not  a  hand- 
shake left  in  him. 

V\  ith  a  cou]>le  of  swinging  strokes  Plowden  knocked  off  the  top  of  the  chest  j 
then  he  knelt  down  nnd  l>egan  to  pull  rnjt  tht-  ront<  nts — bags,  bundles,  boxes,  all 
hii£i^ledy-piggledy,  tuil)ins,  •>i!ks.  ( owrie-shelis,  books  of  account,  brass  and  stone 
odd  handfiils  ol  t  uppcr.>>  :  ihc  strangest  assortment  of  things  ever  m,  all 
crammed  in  without  sy.stem  or  order,  just  ai>  ihcy  might  have  been  by  a  man 
padcing  them  for  dear  life  in  a  moment  of  panic  and  peril. 

Plowden  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  contents :  there  was 
a  splendid  proportion  of  gold  and  jewels.  '*  All  Lombard  Street  and  a  China 
orange  picked  into  one  box!"  he  said  jubilantly. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  they  had  both  forgotten  the  Fakir.  Plowden 
remembered  him  first,  and  looked  up. 

He  was  g(iiK  I 

"By  (leorge  !  that  old  beggar  has  left  us  alone  in  our  glory.'"  he  exclaimed. 
*'  Bolted  at  the  finish.  Hang  it  I  this  won't  do.  We  must  bring  him  Uiek  and 
settle  up." 
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Me  stood  up,  and  looked  all  round  to  discover  which  way  he  had  retreatea ; 

but  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  Then  he  shouted :  no  reply.  Finally  he  ran  to  the 
Fakir's  hut  It  was  empty ;  but  the  hearth  was  still  steaming  from  the  water  that 
had  been  sprinkled  o\er  the  ashes  to  quench  the  fire.  He  knew  what  that  meant : 
it  was  tiic  si^n  of  <lci)arture. 

He  returned  to  the  mango  tree.  As  he  came  in  sight  Eccles  began  gesticulating 
frantically  to  him. 

**  Here's  another  box  underneath,  and  more  below  that/'  he  bellowed. 

**  And  the  proprietor  has  scooted.  Tanda  Jkanw^d  his  fire  and  hooked  it  I " 
announced  Plowden. 

They  stared  at  each  other  in  ama/cment. 

"Well,  this  beats  everything,"  declared  I-cKs. 

"The  Lumherdar  was  right.  He's  not  such  a  champion  idiot  after  all.  All 
Fakirs  nre  tnad  ;  and  tlie  Fakir  of  \f.Thmo()t![jorc  the  maddest  of  the  lot!" 

" TliaL  liiing  so,  \vhu.t  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  leave  this  trcasiue  unprotected 
in  the  jungle." 

"Certainly  not   We  must  constitute  ourselves  its  trustees." 
'*And  take  an  inventory." 

"Capital  idea!    See  what  it  is  to  be  a  lawyer.    I  should  never  have  dteamt 

of  that." 

*'  It  will  protect  US  in  case  " 

"  Vc's-iii  ca^e." 

They  i.et  to  work  and  dug  out  three  more  boxes  filled  with  the  banker's  riclies, 
and  laid  them  out  under  the  shade.  Then  in  a  most  mettiodical  way  Eccles 
produced  a  pencil  and  pocket-book.  "You  call  out  and  I'll  enter  them, 
Plowden,"  said  he.  And  Plowden  ^\  so,  with  a  curious,  but  contented  smile  on 
his  face. 

This  is  what  Eccles  wrote: — 

**An  Inventory  of  cert:un  riches  found  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Roopchund,  of 
Mabmoodpore,  and  held  in  trust  for  him  by  the  undersigned,  pendinjf  bis  application 
for  possession  of  the  same. 

item.    28  h.ii,'s  of  (iold  Mohurs,  cat  h  containing  2000. 
„      42  hiigs  of  Hali  Sicca  Rui>ees        „  2500. 
„      17  jewel  boxes  of  sizes,  with  various  gems  therein. 
„     A  Nabob's  turban,  encrusted  with  pearls  and  emeralds. 
„      2  daj^gers  (diainoinl-hilrrdV 

A  little  ptrld  (iO(!  with  ruby  t-ycs. 
„      29  gold  bangles  and  117  silver  ones. 
„      Sundry  bags  of  copper  and  cowriC'-shells. 
„      Several  idols  (brass  and  stone),  and  three  ndls  of  silk. 
„      It  books  of  account,  &c.,  &C., 

When  they  had  finished  they  both  signed  it.  Then,  at  Eccles'  suggestion,  they 
went  to  the  Fakir's  temple  and  formally  summoned  him  to  appear.  On  his  foiling 
to  do  so,  they  wrote  their  names  and  addresses  in  charcoal  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  with  a  notification  that  if  Roopchund  applied  to  them,  he  would  hear  of 

somelhini;  to  his  advantage. 

"  Ari^  sow  satishcd  ? "  asked  Piowden,  who  had  played  second  fiddle  in  these 

procecditiuv 

I  think  we  liuvo  done  everything  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  us," 
replied  Eccles  thoughtfully. 

«  Well — that's  a  good  job ! "  was  Plowden's  expressed  opinion ;  but  he  winked 
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his  eye  behind  Eccles'  back.  '*And  now  well  gp  and  make  our  Goa  boys 
drunk.** 

"What  for?" 

"  W  ell,  you  don't  want  them  as  oo-trustees,  do  you?  The  Government  of  India 
has  a  claim  to  treasure  trove." 

"  Ah,  but  this  isn't  treasure  trove.  It  is  the  private  property,  lawfully  inherited, 
of  Roopchund.    The  Government  t\mnot  touch  thih." 

"Eccles,"  said  Plowden,  "you've  got  a  nut  on  your  shoulders  I  AU  the  same, 
I  think  we  had  better  give  the  Goa  boys  a  couple  of  bottles  of  whiskey.  It  will 
render  them  temporarily  incurious  of  our  pmceedingB  whilst  we  get  the  treasure 
to  camp  in  the  di^ise  of  archaeological  objects.  The  empty  beeHwxes  will  hold 
them  fine,  and  leave  space  for  a  layer  of  bricks  on  the  top^** 

Three  days  later  Plowden  and  l",c(  les  Started  on  their  return  to  the  line  of 
railway,  which  ran  ten  marches  di.stant. 

"  I  told  you,  '  said  Plowden,  as  they  waved  good-bye  to  the  site  of  their  camp, 
"the  gods  intended  me  to  die  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million." 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  rose  in  the  air  the  sound  of  a  voice  diat  was  familiar 
to  them.    They  looked  up.    It  was  the  fkldr,  shambling  dow^n  the  road. 

Reining  up  their  horses,  as  by  common  consent,  they  awaited  his  coming. 

''Ho,  Fakirjce  !  "  began  Plowden,  with  intent  to  arrest  hitn. 

But,  save  for  one  glance  at  the  tents  struck,  and  the  camels  loaded  for  the 
march,  the  Fakir  took  no  notice. 

"Ho,  Fakirjce — we  have  sought  you.    Stay  and  listen!'* 

But  the  grey,  naked  figure  looked  not  to  right  nor  left,  only  passed  on.  And 
the  last  they  saw  of  him  he  was  shuffling  down  the  dusty  road  beating  his  breast 
widi  his  clendied  fist,  and  singing  his  weird  chant  with  a  rising  voice. 

Herbert  Comfton. 
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MV  father  was  the  head  of  a  celeljratetl 
tirm  of  church  restorers  and  decoralor.s 
alxjut  sixty  years  ago.  He  look  a 
keen  interest  in  his  work,  and  made  an  c.sjxrcial 
study  of  any  old  legends  or  family  histories 
that  came  under  his  observation.  He  was 
neces-virily  very  well  read  and  thoroughly  well 
posted  in  all  questions  of  folk-lore  and  mcdia;\al 
legend.  As  he  kept  a  careful  record  of  every 
case  he  invc-stigaled,  the  manuscripts  he  left 
at  his  death  have  a  sjK'cial  interest.  From 
amongst  them  I  have  selected  the  following, 
as  being  a  particularly  weird  and  extraordinar)* 
ex|)erience.  In  presenting  it  to  the  imblic, 
I  feel  it  is  sui>erfluous  to  a|)ologise  for  its 
supernatural  character. 

MY  FATHER'S  DIARY. 

iS4i.—^/une  17///.  Keceive<l  a  commission 
from  my  old  friend  Peter  Grant  to  enlarge 
and  restore  the  chancel  of  his  church  at 
Hagarstone,  in  the  wilds  of  the  West  Country. 

Ju/v  5///.  Went  down  to  Hagarstone  with 
my  head  man  Somers.  A  very  long  and 
tiring  journey. 

yu/v  ilh  Got  the  work  well  started.  The 
old  church  is  one  of  s|)ecial  interest  to  the 
antiquari  m,  and  I  shall  endeavour  while  restoring  it  to  alter  the  existing  arrangements 
as  little  as  possible.  One  large  tomb,  however,  must  Ix;  moved  bodily  ten  feel 
at  least  to  the  southward.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  .somewhat  forbidding  in- 
scrii)tion  upon  it  in  I.:itin,  and  I  am  sorry  that  this  particular  tomb  should  have 
10  be  njoved.  It  stands  amongst  the  graves  of  the  Kenyons,  an  old  family  which 
has  been  extinct  in  these  jiarts  for  centuries.    The  inscription  on  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  SARAH. 
"  1630. 

"FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  DEAD  AND  THE  WELFARE 
OF     IHH    LIVI.NO,    LET    THIS    SKI'LLTL'KE  REMAIN 
UNTOUCHED    AND     ITS    OCCUPANT  UNDISTURBED 
TILL  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 

"IN   THE   NA.ME  OF  THE   FATHER,  THE  SON,  AND 
THE  HOEV  GHOST." 
478 
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Jufy  8M.  Took  counsel  with  Grant  concerning  the  "Sarah  Tomb."  Wc  are 
both  very  loth  to  disturb  it,  but  the  ground  has  sunk  so  bcneutli  it,  that  the 
safety  of  the  church  is  in  danger  ;  thus  we  have  no  clioicc.  However,  the  work 
shall  be  done  as  reverently  as  j>ossiblc  under  our  own  direction. 

Grant  s;i,ys  tliere  is  a  legend  in  the  neiglibourhood  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the 
last  of  the  Kenyons,  the  evil  Counter  Sarah,  who  was  murdered  in  163a  She 
lived  quite  alone  in  the  old  casttei  whose  ruins  still  stand  three  miles  from  here 
on  the  road  to  Bristol.  Her  reputation  was  an  evil  one  even  for  those  days.  She 
was  a  witch  or  wcre-woman,  the  only  companion  of  her  solitude  being  a  familiar 
in  the  shajK'  of  a  huge  Asiatic  wolf.  This  creature  was  reputed  to  sci/e  upon 
chi!t!rt'n,  or  failing  these,  sheep  an<l  other  small  anim.iN,  and  convey  ihcni  to  the 
ca>t!r,  \vh< Tc  the  Countess  used  to  suck  their  blood.  It  was  popularly  supjKJ^ed 
tiiai  siic  could  never  be  killed.  This,  however,  proved  a  fallacy,  since  she  was 
strangled  one  day  by  a  mad  peasant  woman  who  had  lost  two  children,  she 
declaring  tliat  they  had  both  been  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  Countess's  familiar. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  since  it  points  to  a  local  superstition  very 
similar  to  tl^at  of  the  Vanipire,  existing  in  Slavonic  and  Hungarian  Europe. 

The  tomb  is  huilt  of  black  marble,  surmounted  by  nn  enormous  slab  of  the 
same  material.  On  the  slab  is  a  mai^nificcnt  grouj)  of  figures.  A  young  and 
hatHlNoiuc  woman  reclines  upon  a  (ouch;  round  her  neck  is  a  piece  of  rope,  the 
end  of  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  At  her  bide  is  a  gigantic  dog  willx  l>ared 
fangs  and  lolling  tongue.  The  face  of  the  reclining  figure  is  a  cruel  one:  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  curiously  lifted,  showing  the  sharp  points  of  long  canine 
or  dog  teeth.  The  whole  group,  though  magnificently  executed,  leaves  a  most 
unpleasant  sensation. 

If  we  move  the  tomb  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  two  pieces,  the  covering 
slab  first  and  then  the  tomb  proper.  We  have  decided  to  remove  the  covering  slab 
to- morrow. 

Juiy  ^th.—6  p.m.    A  very  strange  day. 

By  noon  everything  was  ready  for  lifting  off  the  covering  stone,  and  after  the 
men's  dinner  we  started  the  jacks  and  pulleys.  The  slab  lifted  easily  enough, 
though  it  fitted  closely  into  its  seat  and  was  further  secured  by  some  sort  of 
mortar  or  putty,  which  must  have  kept  the  interior  i)erfectly  air-tight. 

None  of  us  were  prepared  for  the  horrible  rush  of  foul,  mouldy  air  that  escaped 
as  the  cover  lifted  clear  of  its  seating.  And  the  rf)nt  jnts  that  gradually  came 
into  view  were  more  startling  still,  i  here  lay  liic  tully  dressed  Ix^ly  of  a  woman, 
wi/cned  and  shrunk  and  ghastly  pale  as  if  from  starvation.  Round  hei  neck  was 
a  loose  cord,  and,  judging  by  the  scars  still  visible,  the  story  of  death  by 
Strangulation  was  true  enough. 

The  most  horrible  part,  however,  was  the  extraordinary  freshness  of  the  body. 
Except  for  the  appearance  of  starvation,  life  might  have  been  only  just  extinct 
The  flesli  was  soft  and  wliile,  the  eyes  were  wide  open  and  seemed  to  stare  at  us 
with  a  fearful  und  r^tanding  in  them.  The  body  itself  lay  on  mould,  without  any 
pretence  to  cofitin  or  shell. 

For  several  momenta  wc  gazed  with  horrible  curiosity,  and  then  it  became  too 
much  fur  rry  workmen,  who  implored  us  to  replace  the  covering  slab.  That,  of 
course,  we  would  not  do;  but  I  set  the  carpenters  to  work  at  once  to  make  a 
temporary  cover  while  we  moved  the  tomb  to  its  new  position.  This  is  a  l<mg 
job,  and  will  take  two  or  three  days  at  least. 

Ju/y  ()th.^^  p.m.  Just  at  sunset  we  were  Startled  by  the  howling  of,  seemingly, 
every  dog  in  the  village.    It  lasted  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
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then  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  l>ct;an.  This,  and  a  curious  mist  thai  has  risen 
round  the  rlnircii,  iiuikcs  mc  kel  rather  anxious  about  the  "Sarah  Tomb.' 
According  to  the  beat  established  traditions  of  the  Vainpire-haunted  countries,  the 
disturbance  of  dogs  or  weaves  at  sunset  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  fiends,  and  local  fog  is  always  considered  to  be  a  certain  sign. 
The  Vampire  has  the  power  of  producing  it  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its 
movements  near  its  hiding-place  at  any  time. 

I  dare  not  mention  or  even  hint  my  fears  to  the  rertor,  for  he  is,  not 
unnaturally  |>erha[)>,  a  rank  disbeliever  in  many  things  that  I  know,  from  experience, 
are  not  only  pos^iMe  but  even  prohalWe.  1  must  work  this  out  alune  at  fir^i,  antl 
get  his  aid  without  his  knowing  in  what  direction  he  ii>  iieipuii;  me.  I  shall  now 
watch  till  midnight  at  least 

10.15  p.m.  As  I  feared  and  half  expected.  Just  before  ten  there  was  another 
outburst  of  the  hideous  howling.  It  was  oontmenced  roost  distinctly  by  a 
particularly  horrible  and  blood-curdling  wail  from  the  vicinity  of  the  church)'anL 
The  chorus  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  saw  a 
large  dark  shape,  like  a  huge  dog,  emerge  from  the  fog  and  lope  away  at  a  raphl 
ca liter  towards  the  open  country.  Assuming  this  to  be  wliat  1  fear,  1  sliaU  sec  it 
return  sooa  after  midnight. 

12.^0  p.m.  I  was  right.  Almost  as  midnight  struck,  I  saw  the  beast  returning. 
It  stopix.'d  at  the  spot  where  the  fog  seemed  to  commence,  and  lifting  up  its 
head,  gave  tongue  to  that  particularly  horrible  long-drawn  wml  that  I  had  noticed 
as  precedii^  the  outburst  earlier  in  the  evening. 

To-morrow  I  shall  tell  the  rector  what  I  have  seen  ;  and  if,  as  I  exj^ect,  we 
hear  of  some  neiiihhonrini^  sheepfold  having  been  raided,  I  shall  get  him  to  ^\ntch 
Willi  me  fur  this  noeiurnal  marauder.  I  shall  also  examine  the  "Sarah  Tomb" 
for  something  which  he  may  notice  witiiout  any  previous  limt  trom  me. 

/ufy  loM.  I  found  the  workmen  this  morning  much  dtsturl)ed  in  mind  about 
the  howling  of  the  do^.  " We  doan^t  like  it,  tar"  one  of  them  said  to  me — ** we 
doan't  like  it;  there  was  zummat  abroad  last  night  that  was  unholy.**  They  were 
still  more  uncomfortable  when  the  news  came  round  that  a  large  dog  had  made 
a  raid  uixin  a  Hock  of  sheep,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  and  leaving  three  of 
them  dead  with  torn  throats  in  the  field. 

When  1  told  the  rertor  of  what  I  had  seen  and  what  was  being  said  in 
the  village,  he  imm  diatel\  d<  i  ided  iliai  we  must  try  and  catch  or  at  least 
idenufy  the  baist  i  liad  seen.  "  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  it  is  some  dog  UieJy 
imported  into  the  neighlx)urhood,  for  I  know  of  nothing  about  here  nearly  as 
large  as  the  animal  you  descrilie,  though  its  size  may  be  due  to  the  de<xpuve 
moonlight." 

This  afternoon  I  asked  the  rector,  as  a  favour,  to  assist  me  in  lifting  the 

tem|)orary  cover  that  was  on  the  tomb,  giving  as  an  excuse  the  reason  that  I 
wished  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  curious  mortar  witii  which  it  had  been  sealed. 
After  a  slight  demur  he  consented,  and  v\c  rai.>cii  the  lid.     If  the  sight  that  met 
our  eyes  ga\e  me  a  shock,  at  least  it  appalled  Grant. 
"  (treat  God  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  the  woman  is  alive ! " 

And  so  it  seemed  for  a  moment.  The  corpse  had  lost  much  of  its  starred 
appearance,  and  looked  hideously  fresh  and  alive.    It  was  still  wrinkled  and 

shrunken,  but  the  lips  were  firm,  and  of  the  rich  red  hue  of  health.  The  eyes, 
if  possil)le,  were  more  apjxdling  than  ever,  though  fixed  and  staring.  /\t  one 
corner  of  the  mouth  I  thought  1  noticed  a  slight  dark-coloured  froth,  but  I  said 
nothing  alK>ut  it  tlieii. 
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"  '  We  doan't  like  it,  tur ;  there  u/as  summat  abroad  last  night  that  was  unholy.' ' 


"Take  your  piece  of  mortar,  Harry,"  gasped  Grant,  "and  let  us  shut  the  tomb 
again.    God  help  me  !    Parson  though  I  am,  such  dead  faces  frighten  me  1 " 

Nor  was  I  sorry  to  hide  that  terrible  face  again  :  but  I  got  my  bit  of  mortar, 
and  I  have  advanced  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

This  afternoon  the  tomb  was  moved  several  feet  towards  its  new  position,  but 
it  will  Ije  two  or  three  days  yet  before  we  shall  Ijc  ready  to  replace  the  slab. 

10.15  p.m.  Again  the  same  howling  at  sunset,  the  same  fog  envelojiing  the 
church,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  same  great  beast  slipping  silently  out  into  ihe  open 

3' 
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country.  I  must  get  the  rector's  help  and  watch  for  its  return.  But  precautions 
wc  must  take,  for  if  things  are  as  1  beheve,  we  t»ke  our  lives  in  our  lunds  when 
we  venture  out  into  the  night  to  waylay  the — Vampire.  Why  not  admit  it  at 
onre?  For  that  the  beast  I  hive  eeen  is  ih;;  Vampire  of  tliat  evil  thing  m  the 
tomb  1  can  have  nO  reasonable  doubt. 

Not  yet  come  to  its  full  strength,  thank  Heaven !  alter  the  starvation  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  for  at  present  it  can  only  maraud  as  wolf  apparently.  But,  in  a 
day  or  two^  when  full  power  returns,  that  dreadful  woman  in  new  stretch  and 
beauty  will  be  able  to  leave  her  refuge.  'I  hen  it  would  not  be  sheep  merely  that 
would  satisfy  her  disgustin-^  lust  for  f)lood,  but  victims  that  would  yield  their 
lUe-biou  1  wit!)out  a  murmur  to  lu-r  <  arci^ing  touch  -victims  that,  dying  of  her  loui 
embrace,  themselves  must  become  Vampires  in  their  turn  to  prey  on  others. 

Mercifully  my  knowledge  gives  me  a  siifeguard ;  for  that  little  piece  ui  mortar 
that  I  rescued  to-day  from  the  tomb  contains  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Host,  and 
who  holds  it,  humbly  and  firmly  believing  in  its  virtue,  may  pass  safely  through 
such  an  ordeal  as  I  intend  to  submit  myself  and  the  rector  to  to-night 

i2.y>  p.m.   Our  adventure  is  over  for  the  present,  and  we  are  l>ack  safe. 

After  writing  the  last  entry  recorded  above,  I  went  off  tf>  find  Grant  and  icll 
him  th.it  thi'  mnnuder  wns  nut  on  the  prowl  again.  U:it.  (Irant,  '  I  said,  *'  before 
we  start  out  to-night,  i  must  insist  \h\[  you  will  let  me  prusecute  this  affair  ui  m\ 
own  way ;  you  must  promise  to  j>ui  yourself  com|)letely  under  my  orders,  wiiliout 
asking  any  questions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore." 

After  a  little  demur,  and  some  excusable  chaff  on  his  part  at  the  serious  view 
I  was  taking  of  what  he  called  a  **  dog  hunt,"  he  gave  me  his  promise.  I  then 
told  him  that  we  were  to  watch  to-night  and  try  and  track  the  mysterious  beast, 
but  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  I  think,  in  spite  of  his  jests,  that  I 
impresses  I  him  with  the  fact  that  there  might  be  after  all  good  reason  for  my 
preca:iti<)ns. 

It  was  just  after  eleven  when  we  step|H.tl  out  into  the  still  night. 

Our  first  move  wiis  to  try  and  penetritc  the  de.nse  fog  round  the  church,  but 
there  was  something  so  chilly  about  and  a  faint  smell  so  disgustingly  rank  and 
loathsome,  that  neither  our  nerves  nor  our  stomadis  were  proof  against  it  Instead, 
we  stationed  ourselves  in  ths  dark  shadow  of  a  yew  tree  that  commanded  a  good 
view  of  the  wicket  entrance  to  the  churchyard. 

At  mi'lntght  the  howliiv;  of  the  dogs  began  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
saw  a  large  gre\  s!iap2,  with  green  eyes  shining  like  lamps,  shamble  swiftly  down 
the  |>ath  towards  us. 

The  rector  started  forward,  but  I  laid  a  tirni  hand  upon  his  arm  and  whisi>ered 
a  warning  '*  Remember ! "  Then  we  both  stood  very  still  and  watched  as  the  great 
beast  cantered  swiftly  by.  It  was  real  enough,  for  we  could  hear  the  clicking  of 
its  nails  on  the  stone  flags.  It  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and  seemed  to  l)e 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great  grey  wolf,  thin  and  gaunt,  with  bristling  hair  and 
dripping  jaws.  It  stopped  where  the  mist  commenced,  and  turned  round.  It  was 
tiiil\'  a  horrible  sight,  and  made  one's  blood  run  cold.  The  e}es  burnt  like  tirt^s, 
the  upper  lip  was  snarling  and  raised,  sdowinLf  the  great  canine  teeth,  while  round 
the  mouth  clung  and  dripped  a  dark-culoureii  froth. 

It  raised  its  head  and  gave  tongue  to  its  long  wailing  howl,  which  was  answered 
from  afar  by  the  village  dogs.  After  standing  for  a  few  moments,  it  turned  and 
disappeared  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  fog. 

Very  shortly  afterwarils  the  atmosphere  began  to  clear,  and  within  ten  minutes 
the  mist  was  all  gone,  the  dogs  in  the  village  were  silent,  and  the  night  seemed 
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to  reassume  its  noimal  a^ct.  We  examined  the  spot  where  the  beast  had  been 
standing,  ;ind  found,  plainly  enough  upon  the  stone  flags,  dark  spots  <A  froth  and 
saliva. 

"Well,  Rector,"  I  said,  "will  you  admit  now,  in  view  of  the  things  ;  n  i  lave 
seen  to-day,  in  consideration  of  the  legend,  the  woman  in  the  tomb,  the  fog,  the 
howling  dogs,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  mysterious  beast  you  have  seen  so 
close,  that  there  is  something  not  quite  normal  in  it  all  ?  \Vill  you  put  yourself 
unreservedly  in  my  hands  and  help  me,  w/ta/ever  J  may  do,  to  first  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  finally  take  the  necessary  steps  for  putting  an  end  to  this  horror 
of  the  night?"  I  saw  that  the  uncanny  influence  of  the  night  was  strong  upon 
htm,  and  wished  to  impress  it  as  much  as  possible. 

"Needs  must,'*  he  replied,  "when  the  Devil  drives;  and  in  the  face  of  what 
I  have  seen,  I  must  Ixjlieve  that  some  unholy  forces  are  at  work.  Yet,  how  can 
til  y  work  in  the  sacred  prerincts  of  a  church?  Shall  we  not  call  rather  upon 
Heaven  to  assist  us  in  our  need." 

"  Cirant,"  I  said  solemnly,  "  that  we  must  do,  each  in  his  own  way.  *'  Ciod 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  by  His  help  and  the  light  of  my  knowledge 
we  must  fight  this  battle  for  Him  and  the  poor  lost  soul  within." 

We  then  returned  to  the  rectory  and  to  our  rooms,  though  I  have  sat  up  to 
write  this  at  count  while  the  scene  is  fresh  in  my  mind, 

July  II///.  Found  die  workmen  again  very  much  disturbed  in  their  minds, 
and  full  of  a  str.itige  dog  that  h.id  In-en  seen  during  the  niulit  !)y  several  people, 
who  had  hunlrd  it.  lariner  Stotman,  who  had  bern  wau.hing  his  sheep  (the 
same  fl(x;k  that  liad  beca  railed  the  night  before;  iuid  surprised  it  over  a  fresh 
carcase  and  tried  to  drive  it  off,  but  its  si^e  and  fierceness  so  alarmed  him 
that  he  had  beaten  a  hasty  retreat  for  a  gun.  When  he  returned  the  animal 
was  gone,  though  he  found  that  three  more  sheep  from  his  flock  were  dead 
and  torn. 

I'he  '*  Sarah  l  omb "  was  moved  to-day  to  its  new  position ;  but  it  was  a  long, 
heavy  business,  and  there  was  not  time  to  rcp!;iec  t!ic  covering  slal).  For  this  I 
was  glad,  as  in  the  prosaic  light  of  iliv  the  rector  almost  disbelieves  the  events 
of  the  night,  and  is  prepared  to  thuik  everything  to  luve  been  magnified  and 
distorted  by  our  imagination. 

As,  however,  I  could  not  possibly  proceed  with  my  war  of  extermination  against 
this  foul  thing  without  assistance,  and  as  there  is  nol)ody  else  I  can  rely  upon,  I 
apjjealed  to  him  for  one  more  night— to  coiu  ince  him  that  it  was  no  delusion,  but 
a  ghastly,  horrible  truth,  which  must  be  fought  and  concjucrcd  for  our  own  sakes, 
as  well  :)s  til  It  nf  all  tlm'-e  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Put  your>eit  in  \w\  h.itKh.  RecUir,"  I  said,  "  for  to  night  at  least.  Ix't  i:s 
take  those  piccauliuna  svhieii  my  study  of  the  subject  tells  me  are  the  right 
ones.  To-night  you  and  I  must  watch  in  the  church ;  an<l  I  feel  assured  that 
to-morrow  you  will  be  as  convinced  as  I  am,  and  be  equally  pre|)ared  to  take 
those  awful  steps  which  I  know  to  be  proper,  and  I  must  warn  you  that  we 
shall  find  a  more  startlii^  change  in  the  Iwdy  lying  there  than  you  noticed 
yesterday." 

My  words  came  true  ;  for  on  raising  the  wooden  cover  once  more,  the  rank 
stench  of  a  slaugliterhouse  arose,  making  us  feel  posinvely  sirk.  There  lay  t!ie 
Vampire,  but  how  changed  from  the  starved  and  shrunken  cosp^e  we  saw  two  day.s 
ago  for  the  first  time  !  The  wrinkles  had  almost  disap|ieared,  the  flesh  was  firm 
and  full, '  the  crimson  lips  grinned  horribly  over  the  long  pointed  teeth,  and  a 
distinct  smear  of  blood  had  trickled  down  one  corner  of  the  mouth.   We  set 
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our  teet!i,  however,  and  hardened  our  hearts.  Then  we  replaced  the  cover,  and 
put  what  we  had  collected  into  a  safe  place  in  the  vestry.  Yet  even  now  (rrant 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  real  or  prt-ssing  drinijfr  concciilotl  in 
thrit  awful  tomb,  as  he  raised  strenuous  objections  to  any  apjt.irent  dese<Tation 
ot  the  body  without  furthi^r  proof.  This  he  shall  have  lo-ni.uht.  (-i<xl  grant 
that  I  am  not  taking  too  much  on  myself !  if  lliere  is  any  truth  in  eld 
legends,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  destroy  the  Vampire  now ;  but  Grant  will 
not  have  it. 

I  hope  for  the  best  of  this  night's  work,  but  the  dan^r  in  waiting  is  very 
great 

6  p.m.  I  have  prepared  everything :  the  sharp  knives,  the  pointed  stake, 
fresh  garlic,  and  the  wild  dog-roses.  All  these  I  have  taken  and  concealed  in  the 
vestry,  where  we  can  get  at  them  when  our  solemn  vigil  eonuiiences. 

It  eiilicr  or  lx>tli  of  us  die  with  our  fearful  task  undone,  let  thoi.c  rciulmg  my 
record  see  that  this  is  done.  I  lay  it  upon  Aen  as  a  solemn  obligation.  "Tliat 
the  Vampire  be  pierced  through  the  heart  with  the  stake,  then  let  the  Burial 
Service  be  read  over  the  poor  clay  at  last  released  from  its  doom,  llius  shall 
the  Vampire  cease  to  be,  and  a  lost  soul  rest.** 

/u/y  \2th.  All  is  over.  After  the  most  icrrihlc  night  of  watching  and  horror, 
one  Vampire  at  leist  will  troubl*'  the  world  no  more.  But  how  thankful  should 
we  be  to  a  merciful  l^rovidence  thai  that  awful  tomb  was  not  disiurl>ed  by  any  one 
not  having  the  knowledge  necessary  to  deal  with  its  dreadful  occupant !  I  write 
this  with  no  feelings  of  self-complacency,  but  simply  with  a  great  gratitude  for  the 
years  of  study  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  special  subject. 

And  now  to  my  tale. 

Just  before  sunset  last  night,  the  rector  and  I  locked  ourselves  into  the 
chur<  li,  .md  took  up  our  position  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  one  of  those  pn!])tf>.  to 
be  loun«.l  111  some  churches,  which  is  enteri  d  from  the  vestry,  the  jne.K  her 
appearmg  at  a  good  height  through  an  art  bed  opening  in  the  wall.  1  ins  gave  ns 
a  sense  of  security  (which  we  felt  we  needed),  a  good  view  of  the  interior,  and 
direct  access  to  the  implements  which  I  had  concealed  in  the  vestry. 

The  sun  set  and  the  twilight  gradually  deepened  and  faded,  lliere  was,  so  far, 
no  sign  of  the  usual  fog,  nor  any  howling  of  the  dogs.  At  nine  o'clock  the  moon 
rose  and  her  pale  light  gradually  flooded  the  aisles,  and  still  no  sign  of  any  kind 
from  the  ".Sarah  Tf^mb."  The  rector  had  asked  me  several  times  what  he  mi;.;ht 
expert,  but  I  was  deiermmeii  that  no  words  or  thouL'lu  ot  mine  should  influence 
Imu,  and  that  he  should  be  convinced  by  his  own  senses  alone. 

By  half  ixist  ten  we  were  both  getting  very  tired,  and  I  l)egan  to  think  that 
perhaps  after  all  we  should  see  nothing  that  night.  However,  soon  after  eleven 
we  observed  a  light  mist  rising  .from  the  "  Sarah  Tomb."  It  seemed  to  scintilbte 
and  sparkle  as  it  rose,  and  curled  in  a  sort  of  pillar  or  spiral. 

1  said  nothing,  but  I  heard  the  rector  give  a  sort  of  gasp  as  he  clutched  my 
arm  feverishly.    "(Ireat  Heaven  I "  he  whispered:  "it  is  taking  shape." 

And  true  eno;]L';h,  in  a  very  few  moments  wc  .saw  standing  erect  by  the  tomb 
the  ghastly  (iuutf  ot  the  ( "nuntess  Sarah! 

.She  looked  thin  ami  h.ig^.utl  still,  and  her  face  was  deadly  white;  but  the 
crimson  lips  looked  like  a  hideous  gash  in  the  pale  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  glared 
like  red  coals  in  the  gloom  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  watch  as  she  stepped  unsteadily  down  the  aisle, 
staggering  a  little  as  if  from  weakness  and  exhaustion.   This  was  perhaps,  natural, 
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as  her  lx)cly  must  have  suffered  much  i^hysically  from  her  long  incarceration,  in 
spile  of  the  unholy  forces  which  kept  it  fresh  and  well. 

We  w.it'  hcd  hvT  to  tlie  door,  and  wondered  what  would  happen  ;  but  it  appeared 
to  present  no  diliiculty,  for  she  melted  through  it  and  disappeared. 

"Now,  Gram,'  I  said,  "do  you  Uelieve?'* 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  must.  Everything  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  will  obey 
your  commands  to  the  letter,  if  you  can  only  instruct  me  how  to  rid  my  poor 

people  of  this  unn.imeable  terror." 

"  By  God's  help  I  will,"  ;.aid  I  ;  "  but  you  shall  be  yet  more  convinced  first, 
for  we  have  a  terrible  work  to  do,  and  much  to  answer  for  in  the  ftitrire,  before 
we  leave  the  chureh  n^can  thi^  nvirtimu'.  .\nd  now  to  work,  for  in  its  jin  st  nt 
weak  state  the  X'ainpire  will  not  wander  far,  but  may  return  at  any  time,  and  must 
not  find  us  unprepared." 

We  stepped  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  taking  dog-roses  and  garlic  from  the 
vestry,  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  I  arrived  first,  and  throwing  off  the  wooden  cover, 
cried,  *'Look!  it  is  empty!"  There  was  nothing  there!  Nothing  except  the 
imiircss  of  ihc  body  in  the  loose  damp  mould ! 

I  leok  the  flowers  and  laid  them  in  a  circle  round  the  tomb,  for  legend 
teaches  us  that  Vampires  will  not  pass  over  these  particular  blossoms  if  they  can 
avoid  it. 

Thtm,  eight  or  ten  leet  away,  I  made  a  circle  on  the  stone  p.ueineiu,  large 
enough  for  the  rector  and  myself  to  stand  in,  and  within  the  circle  I  placed  the 
implements  that  I  had  brought  into  the  church  with  me. 

"Now,"  I  said,  '*from  this  circle,  which  nothing  unholy  can  step  across,  you 
shall  see  the  Vampire  face  to  face,  and  see  her  afraid  to  cross  that  other  circle  of 
garlic  and  dognroscs  to  regain  her  unholy  refuge.  But  on  no  account  step  beyond 
the  holy  place  you  stand  in,  for  the  Vampire  has  a  fearful  strength  not  her  own, 
and,  Vike  a  snake,  can  dmw  her  victim  willingly  to  his  own  de<^tnt(  tion." 

Now,  so  far  my  work  was  done,  and  calling  the  rector,  we  stepped  into  the 
Holy  Circle  to  await  tlic  Vampiru'ii  return. 

Nor  was  this  long  delayed.  Presently  a  damp,  cold  odour  seemed  to  pervade 
the  church,  which  mado  our  hair  bristle  and  flesh  to  creep.  And  then,  down  the 
aisle  with  noiseless  foet  came  That  which  we  watched-  for. 

I  heard  tlu  ix  tor  nuitter  a  player,  and  I  held  him  tightly  by  the  arm,  for 
he  was  shivering  violently. 

I  rmLT  before  wc  could  distingttish  the  features,  we  saw  the  glowin'4  eye';  and 
the  crimson  sensual  nioiah.  Si\e  weiU  straight  to  her  tomb,  but  stopped  siiort 
when  she  encountered  my  tlowers.  She  walked  right  round  the  tomb  seeking  a 
place  to  enter,  and  as  she  walked  she  saw  us.  A  spasm  of  diabolical  hate  and 
fury  [lassed  over  her  face ;  but  it  quickly  vanished,  and  a  smile  of  love^  more 
devilish  still,  took  its  place.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  us.  Then  we 
saw  that  round  her  mouth  gatlnered  a  bloody  froth,  and  from  under  her  Hps  long 
pointed  teeth  gleamed  and  champed. 

She  s[)oke :  a  soft  soothing  voice,  a  voice  that  carried  a  spell  with  it,  and 
nfTcrtcd  lis  !)r)t!i  strangely,  partiruhrly  the  rector.  I  wished  to  lest  as  far  as 
possible,  willjoul  L  iid:mgering  our  lives,  the  Vnmj>iie's  power. 

Her  voice  had  a  soporific  effect,  whieh  1  resisted  easily  enough,  but  whieh 
seemed  to  throw  the  rector  into  a  sort  of  trance.  More  than  this:  it  seemed  to 
compel  him  to  her  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  resist. 

"  Come ! "  she  said, — "  come !  I  give  sleep  and  peace— sleep  and  peace^sieep 
and  peace.** 
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"She  stretched  out  her  handi  towards  us." 


She  advanced  a  little  towards  us ;  but  not  far,  for  I  noted  that  the  Sacred 
Circle  seemed  to  keep  her  hack  like  an  iron  hand. 

My  companion  seemed  to  become  demoralised  and  spellbound.  He  tried  to 
step  forward,  and  finding  me  detain  him  whis|K:red, — 'Harry,  let  go!  I  must  go  I 
She  is  calling  me  !  I  must !  I  must  !  Oh,  help  me !  help  me  !  "  And  he  l>egan 
to  struggle. 

It  was  time  to  finish. 

"  (Irant  I "  I  cried,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  "  in  the  name  of  all  that  you  hold 
sacred,  have  done  and  play  the  man!"  He  shuddered  violently,  and  gasped  "Where 
am  I?"    Then  he  remembered,  and  clung  to  me  convulsively  for  a  moment 
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At  this  a  look  of  damnable  hate  changed  the  smiling  face  before  us^  and  with 

a  sort  of  slirick  she  staggered  back. 

"  Bark  !  "  I  cried  :  "  back  to  vour  imholy  tomb !  No  longer  shaU  you  molest 
the  sufu  i  ing  world  !    Your  end  is  near." 

It  was  fe.ir  that  nuw  ^howcil  itself  in  her  hL*i!iiifi!l  face  (for  it  was  l)eautiful 
in  spite  of  its  horror),  a.«»  she  shrank  buck,  Ijack  and  over  the  circlet  of  flowers, 
shivering  as  she  did  sa  At  last,  with  a  low  mournful  cry,  she  appeared  to  melt 
back  again  into  her  tomb. 

As  she  did  so  the  first  gleams  of  the  rising  sun  lit  up  the  world,  and  I  knew 
all  danger  was  over  for"  the  day. 

Taking  Grant  by  the  arm,  1  drew  him  with  me  out  of  the  circle  and  led  him 
to  the  toml».  i'liere  lay  thj  Vampire  one  more,  still  in  her  living  death  as  wc 
had  n  mom-  n'.  !Kr')re  seen  her  in  her  ili:vili>!i  life  Hut  in  the  eyes  remained  tliat 
awful  exprc^^iun  of  hate,  and  cringing,  iippalhng  fear. 

Grant  was  pulling  himself  together. 

"  Now,"  I  siud,  "  will  you  dare  the  \ast  terrible  act,  and  rid  the  world  for  ever 
of  this  horror?" 

"  By  God !"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  will— Tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Help  me  to  lift  her  out  of  her  tomb.    She  can  harm  us  no  more,"  I  replied. 

With  nv«'rted  faces  we  set  to  our  terrible  task,  and  laid  her  out  U|>on  tlu  flags. 

'  Now,  '  I  Slid,  "n-id  the  Burial  Service  over  the  poor  body,  and  then  let  us 
give  It  its  release  from  tiiis  living  hell  th:it  holds  it." 

Reverently  the  rector  re*id  the  beautiful  words,  and  reverently  I  made  the 
necessary  responses.  When  it  was  over  I  took  the  stake,  and,  without  giving 
myself  time  to  think,  plunged  it  with  all  my  strength  through  the  heart 

As  &OUgh  really  alive,  the  !)ofly  for  a  moment  writhed  and  kicked  convulsively, 
and  an  awful  heart-rending  shriek  woke  the  silent  church  ;  then  all  w.is  still. 

Then  we  lifted  the  poor  body  back  ;  and,  tlunk  God  I  the  consolation  that 
legend  tells  is  never  denied  to  tho.e  who  have  to  do  stich  awful  work  as  ours 
came  at  last.  Over  the  face  stole  a  great  and  solemn  |)eace  ;  the  lipb  lost  ilieir 
crimson  hue,  the  prominent  sharp  teeth  s;ink  back  into  the  mouth,  and  for  a 
moment  we  saw  before  us  the  calm,  {kde  face  of  a  most  beautiful  woman,  who 
smiled  as  she  slept  A  few  minutes  more,  and  she  faded  away  to  dust  liefore  our 
eyes  as  we  watched.  We  set  to  work  ami  cleaned  up  every  trace  of  our  work,  and 
then  departed  for  die  rectory.  Most  thankful  were  we  to  step  out  of  the  church, 
with  its  horrible  associations,  into  the  rosy  warmth  of  the  summer  morning. 

With  the  above  end  the  notes  in  ray  father's  diary,  though  a  few  days  later 
this  further  entry  occurs:- 

/i/Zy  15///.  Since  the  12th  everything  has  been  quiet  and  as  usual.  We 
repbced  and  sealed  up  the  Sarah  Tomb"  this  morning.  The  worknien  tvere 
surprised  to  find  the  body  had  disappeared,  but  took  it  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
exposit^  it  to  the  air. 

One  odd  thing  came  to  my  ears  to-d  iy.  Tt  appears  that  the  child  of  one  of 
the  villagers  strayed  from  home  the  niglit  of  ih.  iith  inst.,  and  was  found  asleep 
in  a  coppice  near  th«'  rhiirrh,  very  and  [inte  exhausted.  There  were  two 
small  ui»u"ks  on  her  tiiroit,  which  have  hince  dis.ipj>eared. 

What  does  tlii^  mean  ?  1  have,  however,  kept  it  to  myself,  as,  now  tliat  the 
Vampire  is  no  more,  no  further  danger  either  to  that  child  or  any  other  is  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  only  those  who  die  of  the  Vampire's  embrace  that  become 
VamjHres  at  dsath  in  their  turn. 

F.  G.  L0RING»  Zieut  RJif, 
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MOST  of  us  who  have  passed  the  Rul)icon  of  middle  life  look  Ixick  upon  a 
childhood  embittered  by  catechisms.  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Ixrloved  by  C»eorgc  III. 
and  his  homely  spouse,  adapted  these  highly  inartistic  methods  of  gilding 
the  pill  of  learning.  Her  imitators,  Mangnall  and  Pinnock,  were  known  only  too 
well  at  the  famous  seminary  of  the  Misses  Pinkerton,  and  their  instruments  of 
mental  torture  were,  doubtless,  bedewed  ^vith  Becky  Sharp's  childish  tears.  In 
our  own  days  OllcndorlT's  grammars,  with  their  drivelling  dialogues,  in.spirc  a 
positive  loathing  in  the  breast  of  an  intelligent  child.  IJut  the  whole  tribe  of 
modern  catechisers  are  unconscious  plagiarists.  The  genn  of  their  system  is  to  be 
found  in  Plato  ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  vogue  at  the  academy  of  Orbilius, 
that  Roman  Dr.  liusby  whose  truculent  memory  is  embahned  in  Horatian  verse. 

A  certain  M.  Ciuy  Miege,  who  taught  Krench  in  London  during  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.,  was  certainly  OllendoHT's  proloty|)e.  In  1678  he  published  a 
grammar  of  his  mother-tongue,  "  on  a  new  method,  with  a  store  of  familiar 
dialogues,"  which,  unlike  the  modern  grammarian's,  are  full  of  sound  sense,  and 
serve  as  a  mirror  of  our  ancestors'  daily  lives  under  the  Restoration,  .\ncient 
cookery  and  school-l)ooks  are  equally  rare ;  for  they  undergo  the  roughest  treatment, 
and  are  relegated  to  the  dust-bin  when  grease  and  dog-eared  leaves  render  them 
illegible.  Hence  this  curious  picture  of  a  vanished  age  escapeJ  the  searching  ken 
of  Lord  Macaulay  when  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  up  materials  for  his  description 
of  life  and  manners  at  the  epoch  of  our  bloodless  Revolution. 

In  the  first  series  of  convers;Uions,  the  dramatis  pcrsotuB  are  a  Londoner  and 
a  young  friend  from  the  country,  who  longs  for  a  wider  horizon  than  that  of  his 
unsophisticated  parents.  He  has  been  only  two  days  in  town,  and  lodges  at  the 
sign  of  the  Peacock  in  I-leet  Street.  Having  nothing  Ixrtter  to  do,  he  falls  in 
readily  enough  with  a  suggestion  that  the  pair  should  take  a  turn  in  St.  James's 
Park.  It  is  a  pleas;iunce  sacred  to  the  Court,  and  can  \yi  entered  only  through 
the  Ciuard  House  ;  but.  Mentor  explains,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  gel  in  because 
the  tiuartl  seldom  deny  such  a  courtesy  to  anything  that  looks  like  a  gentleman, 
"l  is  by  the  King's  favour.  The  rustic  is  in  ecstasies  over  the  abuntbnce  of  fine 
walks,  the  canal  which  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide  admitted  from  Father  Thames 
in  underground  |)ipes,  and  the  statue  at  its  head.  This  sheet  of  water  is  thronged 
with  the  King's  fowls.  Ducks  anti  geese  of  various  countries,  cmnes,  swans,  vultures, 
ostriches  and  eagles  are  there  in  plenty,  while  smaller  birds  abound  in  aiges. 
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Hiis  display  has  long  survived  the  Merry  Monarch;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  die 
water-fowl  which  haunt  the  beautiful  lake  now  may  be  descendants  of  those  so 
assiduously  fed  by  royal  hands.  A  forgotten  satirist  named  King,  who  wrote  a 
journey  to  London  in  1698,  says,  "There  was  no  Pavillion,  no  decorations  of 
ireiDages,  hut  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  ducks.  It  was  a  surjirizing  sight.  I  couM 
not  forbear  to  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  accom[)aiiic(J  inc  in  the  walk,  th.it  surely 
all  the  ponds  m  Enj^lund  had  contributed  to  this  profusion  of  ducks;  which  he 
took  so  well  that  he  ran  to  an  old  gentleman  that  sat  on  axhair  and  was  feeding 
of  *em.  He  rose  up  very  obligingly,  embraced  me  and  saluted  me  with  a  kiss, 
and  asked  me  to  dinner,  saying  that  he  was  infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  flattering 
the  King's  ducks."  This  canal,  as  well  as  the  umbrageous  avenues  adjacent,  owe 
their  ori;jiin  to  Charles  II.,  who,  arcordinu'  to  the  garrulous  IVpys,  Ixjgan  to  lay 
out  the  Park  as  soon  as  he  foiiiul  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Lc  Notre,  the  creator  of  tVie  uirdms  <jf  Versailles,  is  said  to  have  been 
his  architect.  A  contemporary  prnii  shows  the  Birdcage  Walk  lined  with  young 
limes  and  etm-trees«  carefully  protected  by  palisades. 

Leavmg  the  canal,  the  friends  enter  the  Mall,  which  no  longer  serves  for  the 
game  to  whic^  its  name  is  due.  A  herd  of  deer  approaches,  and  their  tameness 
excites  the  countryman's  astonishment.  But  a  movement  among  the  well-dressed 
crowd  Ix'tokens  the  appronrh  of  Mnjcsty.  The  promenaders  uncover,  as  three 
gentlemen  in  plumed  hats,  attended  by  an  obsequious  following,  walk  l^risklv  down 
the  Mall.  The  centre  figure  ih  the  Dcfcjider  of  the  Faith  himself.  On  his  right 
hand  walks  his  saturnine  brother,  afterwards  James  II.,  and  on  his  left  Prince 
Ru[)ert,  renowned  in  war  and  science.  The  King  returns  the  visitors'  salute,  and 
Mentor  says  that  he  does  the  like  to  most  people  he  meets  with.  "How  happy," 
he  exclaims,  "ate  we  to  have  so  good  a  Prince !"  "And  yet,"  the  rustic  remarks, 
*'  he  seems  to  have  something  severe  in  his  countenance."  "  'Tis  true,"  is  the 
re]>Iy,  and  he  knows  how  to  be  severe  when  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be."  I'hc 
Verdi*  t  of  history  shows  how  fallarioiis  in  thi.s  instance  was  the  judgment  of 
conlcm|)oraries.  Chnrles'  i>rofound  knnwledge  of  the-  world  and  his  sound  common 
sense,  gained  in  the  stern  school  of  adver.sity,  were  neutralised  by  an  inability  to 
say  "Na"  His  pantagrudian  "jollity  pickled  in  the  scorn  of  life"  is  alone 
remembered  to  his  credit 

But  taking  the  air  is  thirsty  work,  and  the  pair  soon  find  themselves  installed 
before  a  pint  of  sack  at  the  neiglibouring  King's  Head.  The  question  of  foreign 
travel  is  broached,  and  tlu  Tx>ndoner  hints  that  his  young  friend  is  of  an  age  to 
profit  by  it.  " 'Tis  true  enough,"  sighs  the  latter,  "and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do 
it;  but  I  hTve  a  father  who  is  loth  to  be  at  the  rharge,  and  1  mother  that  fears 
the  danger ;  and  so,  what  with  my  mother's  timorousness  and  my  latlicr's  av.u  icc,  I 
must  be  a  Cockney  all  my  life.  They  ever  beat  my  ears  with  the  saying  of  one 
of  my  countrymen — that  oftentimes  men  carry  away  out  of  England  more  than 
they  bring  back.  But  I  am  fully  resolved  to  tmvel.  I'is  not  fitting  that  such 
a  youth  as  I  should  jmss  hts  time  in  a  el^imney-comer.  I  must  see  a  little  of 
the  world.  Pray  tell  nn  .  how  many  miles  ilo  they  reckon  from  hence  to  Paris?  ' 
His  friend  explains  that  the  distanre  is  about  a  hundred  leagues,  and  adds  that 
there  are  >e\cral  ways  of  getting  there.  If  the  first  be  elie)>en,  you  must  go  to 
Dover,  wlucii  is  some  thries'  orc  miles  from  London,  by  eoach  at  a  fare  of 
sixteen  shillings  and  nothing  to  pay  for  your  things  unless  they  exceed  ten  i)ounds 
in  weight,  when  a  chaige  of  a  penny  a  pound  is  levied  on  the  overplus.  There 
is  another,  way ;  you  may  ride  post  at  threepence  a  mile  and  a  fee  to  the  postillion. 
And  you  liave  yet  a  third ;  you  may  go  to  Gravesend,  which  is  twcn^  miles  by 
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water,  for  a  shilling,  and  there  find  horses  in  plenty  to  take  you  to  Dover.  Thence 
a  packet-bo:it  s^iils  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  for  Calais  when  the  tide  serves. 
It  is  not  deterred  by  wind  and  weather  unless  they  be  very  contrary,  for  the 
passage  is  so  short  that  one  may  tide  it  ovtr.  The  sea  journey  is  only  seven 
leagues;  the  fare  a  crown.  From  Calais  to  Paris  is  commonly  rt  ( koTied  three- 
score leagues,  but  it  is  more.  The  way  is  by  Boulogne,  Moiureuil,  Abbeville, 
Amiens,  Beauvais  and  Beaunient  The  second  route  is  by  way  of  Dieppe.  You 
must  take  shipping  at  Rye,  which  is  just  as  far  off  as  Dover;  but  the  sea  passage 
is  twenty-^our  leagues.  The  way  is  thence  to  Paris  through  Roan,  the  chief  city 
of  Normandy,  Vernon  and  Fontoere ;  and  the  distance  is  two  and-thirty  leagues. 

By  this  time  the  day  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  friends  must  be  stirring.  The 
boy  is  called  tor  the  reckoning.  It  conK■?^  to  two  shillings  and  threejxjnce. 
"Take  this  halt-crown,"  says  the  Londoner,  '*and  keep  threepence  for  thyself.** 

"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  This  IS  the  way  to  have  good  wine  another  time ;  but  thou  wilt  not  remember 
this.*' 

"  Sir,  I  never  forget  whatever  g^ft  is  bestowed  on  me,  and  if  it  be  a  greater 
gift  I  would  remember  it  the  better." 

"  Go,  go  ;  I  am  not  here  to  exorcise  thy  memory.  C!  ill  for  a  coacli.  {Aside) 
This  is  a  roguish  sort  of  boy.  He  prates  like  a  parrot.  I  am  apt  to  liiink  'tis 
what  he  drinks  at  the  tap  that  makes  hini  speaks  so  glib." 

A  dispute  now  occurs  between  the  friends  as  to  who  is  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  liquor.  Each  claims  the  privilege,  and  after  much  ponderous  courtesy  it  is 
agreed  that  each  shall  severally  pay  his  "club.** 

The  succeeding  dialogue  is  between  a  Frenchman  who  has  just  arrived  in 
London,  an  entire  novice  as  regards  En^^lish  manners,  and  a  native  who  has  made 
his  ac(iuaintance  during  a  trip  to  Paris.  After  mutual  greetings,  replete  with  >ti:il;ed 
politeness,  :\m\  inquiries  as  to  mutual  friends,  they  adjourn  to  a  vintner's  to  drink 
the  health  ol  the  absent. 

"This  seems  to  n»e,'  e.xekums  the  foreigner,  "a  palace,  not  a  tavern.  1  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  nature  better  built^  neater  or  incve  spacious.'* 

Their  next  care  is  to  choose  quarters  for  the  new-comer.  Entering  a  house  which 
displays  a  bill  telling  of  lodgings  to  let,  they  are  shown  by  the  buxom  landlady 
into  a  bedroom  on  the  first  storey,  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table,  h.mging  shelf,  stand, 
chairs,  looking-glass  and  good  tajiesiry.  She  points  with  pride  to  an  adjacent 
closet,  whirh  will  serve  the  gentkm an  to  work  iti,  il  he  l>e  a  scholar.  Then  the 
greater  question  of  terms  is  broached.  Tlie  hostess  |>ays  a  rental  of  thirty  jxjunds 
besides  the  parish  rates,  and  she  cannot  take  less  than  four  shillings  a  week  for 
the  room.  After  much  haggling  the  charge  is  reduced  to  three  shillings ;  and  it 
is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  jKirties  that  they  shall  study  their  mother' 
tongues  together  on  the  mutual  system. 

vow,"  says  the  landlady,  as  she  lets  her  callers  out,  "you  are  a  brave  man, 
and  do  everything  with  a  boon  grace.  ' 

The  favoura})le  impression  made  by  the  Frenchman  inspires  his  friend  with 
w  iLii^ish  reflections  on  the  ease  with  which  a  foreign  langiuge  may  be  acquired  if 
the  brain  be  quickened  by  the  sliafts  of  love. 

But  it  ts  necessary  that  the  lodger's  cloke  and  portmanteau  should  be  fetched 
from  the  City,  where  they  have  been  deposited  till  quarters  have  been  secured. 
The  friends  determine  to  seek  them  together,  going  by  land  and  returning  by  the 
"silent  highway."  A  beginning  is  made  at  (  I  iiim:  Cross,  where  the  statue  of  the 
late  King  attracts  their  notice.    It  is  considered  to  be  a  fine  piece  of  work,  though 
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the  horse  is  a  little  stiff  in  some  parts.  Whitehall  lies  to  the  right,  and  the 
Englishman  promises  to  take  his  friend  there  some  day  to  see  the  King  dine. 
Passing  Northumberland  House,  the  pair  enter  the  Strand,  a  street  mighty  full  of 
people,  with  an  amazing  display  of  coaches  and  of  goods  for  sale.  The  great 
buildinci  on  the  right  is  the  new  Exchange,  a  sti^n-  of  shops  where  thov  sell  all 
sons  of  (  hoice  conimodiues  ;  and.  ^reat  as  are  the  hea|)ed-up  riches  on  the  ground 
flour,  there  is  as  much  to  be  i>ccn  overhead,  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Middle 
Exchange,  erected  on  the  site  of  Cecil  House,  a  spacious  room  extendnig  from 
the  Strand  to  the  river,  which  is  readied  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  lined  with 
shops,  most  of  which  are  shut,  for  the  place  has  a  bad  name.  And  then,  too, 
there  is  yet  a  Uiird  Exchange,  eastwards),  which  has  replaced  Exeter  House,  so 
that  the  middle  Exchange  stands  between  two  fires.  The  next  building  worthy  of 
note  is  Somerset  House,  heretofore  the  Queen  mother's  palace.  The  present  Queen 
froes-  thither  to  render  her  devotions  in  a  tine  chapel  belonging  to  it.  At  this 
point  tlie  Strand  is  of  a  fine  breadth,  and  its  prodigious  length  is  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  the  Frenchman  ;  but  he  is  assured  that  its  buildings  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  City.  Fleet  Street,  which  succeeds,  contains  little 
worthy  of  note.  The  river  of  that  name  is  crossed  by  a  new  bridge,  one  of  four 
erected  by  the  Corporation,  who  turned  a  noisome  ditch  into  a  stately  canal,  forty 
feet  deep  at  middle  tide,  with  stone  quays  and  railings  round  the  wharfs.  This 
improvement  cost  jC^7y77°-  From  Fleet  Street  St.  Paul's  is  seen  in  desecrated 
majesty  on  the  summit  of  Ludgnte  Hill.  Its  modern  C!orinthian  portico  is  in 
ruins,  and  the  vast  edifice  is  seamed  and  scarred  by  the  t ontlagration  which  raged 
around  11  twelve  years  ago.  The  Londoner  mourns  its  vani.shcd  glory.  St.  Paul's, 
he  says,  is  the  only  cathedral  in  Europe  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  longest  and  highest  of  fanes.  The  nave  was 
690  feet  in  length  (beating  St.  Peter's  by  twenty  feet),  130  broad,  and  los  in 
height  The  Great  Fire,  however,  has  made  it  necessary  to  rebuild  from  the 
foundations.  Workmen  cluster  on  its  vast  bulk,  as  busy  as  bees;  and  if  the 
Frenchman  would  see  St.  Paul's  rise  from  its  ashes,  'tis  but  a  matter  of  staying 
for  six  or  ct;^ht  ye.irs  in  T-ondon.  Chenjiside  siirreeds,  and  here  the  «;plcndour 
of  the  hou.ses,  which  are  like  so  in.iny  pal. ues,  evokes  the  livliest  adniiraiiun.  A 
marble  statue  of  Charles  IL  on  horseback,  trampling  on  a  i  urk,  does  not  add  to 
the  beauties  of  this  thoroughfare,  for  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  done  as  that  of 
the  late  King  at  Charing  Cross. 

A  nobler  object  now  comes  into  view— the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  a  fine 
fabric,  and  cost  ;^5o,ooo,  advanced  in  equal  shares  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
and  the  Comjxiny  of  Silk  Merchants.  This  has  proved  a  good  investment,  for 
there  arc  shops  in  the  upper  storey  letting  at  jC~o<  with  a  [iremiimi  of  ^30,  and 
^rtat  vaults  below,  producing  in  all  ^4000  per  annum.  As  tiie  inner  tjuadrangle 
is  only  203  feet  by  171,  the  site  of  the  Royal  E.xciiange  may  be  considered  the 
richest  plot  of  land  in  the  world. 

The  tourist's  steps  are  now  directed  to  the  Monument,  with  its  brilliant  crown 
of  flames.  To  climb  to  the  summit  by  the  545  fair  marble  steps  is  a  task  beyond 
their  poti^rs,  and  they  are  content  with  the  view  of  London  Bridge  from  the 
neighbouring  Fish  Street  Hill.  There  are  nineteen  arches  and  a  drawbridge  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  lofty  superstructure  of  shops,  alive  with  people,  moves  the 
Frenchman's  wonder.  "  How,"  he  ask.s,  *'  could  so  ponderous  a  work  have  been 
thrown  arross  a  river  wherein  the  tides  rise  and  fall  continually,  and  that  as  far 
back  as  i2oy  ?    It  would  be,  m  truth,  almost  impossible  to  build  such  another." 

The  new  Custom  House  hard  by  is  much  more  convenient  and  uniform  than 
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its  predecessor,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  fully  justifies  the  ;^2o,ooo  which 
the  rebuilding  of  it  cost.  One  year  with  another  the  King  hath  ^"400,000  out  of 
it  l>y  way  of  revenue.  .\  Uttle  farther  down  stream  the  Tower's  sullen  donjon 
rises  irotn  a  sea  of  roofs.  It  is  an  old  building  without  external  show,  but  i: 
contains  as  much  worth  seeing  as  all  the  City  besides.  Mere  is  a  fortrcs-. 
commanding  the  town  and  river,  encompassed  by  a  wall  and  ditch  a  mile  long ; 
a  treasury  wherein  are  hidden  the  jewels  of  the  Crown.  Tis  an  arsenal  with 
arms  ready  for  60,000  men.  Here  are  kept  the  records  of  England,  and  here  ail 
the  money  of  the  kingdom  is  coined.  It  is  a  prison  whereto  are  committed 
persons  of  quality  tainted  with  any  treisonable  act.  It  was  once  the  p.il.i  .c  of 
our  kings ;  and  in  fine,  if  you  would  see  linns,  tygcrs  and  leopards,  there  are 
some  cutUinuali)  krjit.  A  description  so  annnuled  iu.->pues  in  the  foreigner  a 
longing  to  view  these  marvels  j  but  he  is  so  weary  as  scarce  to  be  able  to  stand, 
and  besides^  his  cloke  and  portmanteau  are  running  in  his  head.  The  pair  seek 
the  inn  where  the  baggage  is  deposited,  and  as  the  dinner-hour  is  come  they 
enter  a  neighbouring  eating-house,  which  gives  good  promise  of  a  well-filled 
larder.   The  landlord  a  l\ances  ([uickly  to  welcome  the  coming  guests. 

"Pray  tell  me  quickly,"  asks  the  cicerone,  "have  you  anything  to  eat  for  two 
starved  bellies  ?  " 

"  I  have  wherewithal  to  dine  thirty  folk." 

"  I  question  much  if  ail  of  them  have  as  great  a  stomach  as  this  gentleman 
and  L    But  what  have  you?" 

"  I  have  good  pottage,  roast  and  boyled  and  stewed  meat,  and  wherewith  to 
make  a  frtcassy.   Will  you  be  pleased  to  go  upstairs  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  :  send  us  up  what  we  want — a  table^k>th,  napkins,  phtes,  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  bread  and  beer." 

Sir,  you  shall  have  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'' 

The  first  course  disappwrs  like  magic,  and  the  attentive  Boniface  asks  his 
guests  wliat  they  think  of  the  pottage. 

"It  is  admirably  good/'  is  the  reply.  "Now  send  us  a  piece  of  roast  and  a 
piece  of  boyled  meat,  as  much  as  you  think  fit  for  two  follcs ;  we  leave  it  to  you."* 

While  the  pair  are  discussing  their  plentiful  provant,  the  foreigner  draws  bis 
companion  out  on  the  subject  of  the  "lions"  of  the  Metropolis.  He  is  told  that 
it  is  nine  miles  long,  including  Westminster  Bridge,  which  is  joined  to  I.r  '  1 
suburbs.  Ueing  built  alongside  the  Thames,  it  hath  on  the  one  side  the  benciii  t>f 
the  river,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  fidds.  There  are  several  fine  piazz;T«,  hut 
especially  Lincoln's  Inn  and  St.  James.s  l  iclUs.  The  streets  are  fine  and  bro.id, 
and  everywhere  adorned  with  stalely  sign  boards,  which  are  especially  worthy  of 
admiration.  As  compared  with  Parts  the  town  is  beyond  it  in  length,  but  not 
so  broad.  However,  one  with  another  'tis  thought  that  it  contains  more  building.s 
than  Paris.  The  pavement,  indeed,  is  very  uneasy ;  for  whereas  at  Paris  the  streets 
are  pa\ed  with  flat  stones,  here  they  are  spread  with  sharp  ones  for  tlie  most  part. 
Tliat  s  the  roason  why  London  is  so  seldom  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

"Is  thin   iM  attempt  to  remedy  it?"  asks  the  foreigner. 

"  It  weie  very  necessary,  but  they  think  less  of  it  Ueause  of  the  convenicncy  of 
the  river,  and  of  coaches  that  go  up  and  down  the  town." 

"  That  may  be,"  objects  the  other.  "  But  one  cannot  go  by  coach  or  water 
for  nothing." 

The  conversation  now  turns  on  the  Great  I 'ire,  still  a  re<'ent  memory.  The 
citi/en  discourses  at  some  length  on  this  blessing  in  disguise.  But  most  of  bis 
£iicts  have  been  made  common  property  by  the  genius  of  Defoe.     We  lean). 
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liowevff,  that  Londoners  were  even  ■  then  in  the  habit  ci  spendin<;  August  and 
iicpteniber  in  the  pure  country  air;  and  that  the  damage  done  to  property  ])y 
the  conflagration  was  at  least  10,000,000  sterling.  *'But,"  cries  the  narrator, 
*'  what  is  the  more  surprising  is  that  a  <;reat  city  should  have  been  rebuilt  in  .so 

short  a  time,  and  far  better  than  it  was."  Ten  thousand  houses  were  added  in 
(nv.r  ycar^.  hipli.  liirhtsomc  nnd  uniform.  And  at  the  name  time  a  frohck  of 
building  p()  si  ss(  <l  iliL'  niition,  so  tliat  tlurc  !);ive  l)een  mldiiions  made  in  the 
suburbs,  especially  near  the  Court  (/>,  Westminster),  of  ten  thousand  houses. 

These  reminiscences  bring  the  meal  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  quart  dltcure 
de  Rabelais  arrives;  and  it  is  not  a  very  jxiinful  one.  The  reckoning  conies  to 
but  a  shilling  apiece,  and,  after  the  usual  courteous  dispute  as  to  who  should  be 
responsible,  the  friends  resolve  that  it  shall  l>e  discharged  after  the  usual  English 
fa.shion,  that  each  shall  pay  his  share.  The  return  journey  to  the  Court  end  of 
the  town  is  made  by  water.  A  boat  is  hailed,  antl  London  Bridiie  is  shot 
without  any  danger  on  the  inflowing  tide.  The  ease  with  whidi  their  cralt  avoids 
collision  with  the  massive  picfs  on  which  the  arches  rest  reminds  the  Frenchman 
of  a  niucii  mole  perilous  attempt. 

I  cannot  think,"  he  says,  "without  horror  on  my  passing  the  Bridge  the 
Holy  Ghost  over  the  Rhone.  Passengers  are  generally  landed  when  they  get  there. 
I  only  remained  on  board.  But  I  was  a  little  concerned  when  I  saw  numbers  of 
people  flocking  from  all  sides  to  the  bridge,  to  see  what  w<Hild  become  of  us. 
Ho"<'\f'r,  we  got  through,  hut  with  the  sj^eed  of  an  arrow  from  a  cross'bow." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  his  plans  as  to  his  residenrc  in  Ent;land. 

"  It  will  not  extend  over  more  than  five  or  >i\  months — ju.st  long  enough  to 
learn  the  language  j "  and  his  first  care  must  be  to  arrange  for  his  meals.  Mentor 
advises  him  to  board  with  his  landlady,  contracting  for  diet  and  washing.  If  she 
charges  ten  shillings  a  week  for  everything,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

"Shall  I  have  breakfast,"  he  asks,  "dinner  and  supper?" 

"  Very  likely  you  will  have  something  for  breakfast,  and  a  plentiful  dinner :  but 
I  cannot  warrant  you  for  the  supper,  for  that  meal  is  almost  out  of  use  in  London. 
Twns  in  the  time  of  the  late  eivil  w.irs  that  they  l)ei^nn  to  make  shift  without  it; 
and  ever  since  peo|)le  have  been  (  oiuent  with  a  good  dinner." 

'"Tis  no  matter,"  is  the  philosophic  reply.  "We  must  live  in  Rome  as  the 
Romans.    I  can  easily  accustom  myself  to  any  manner  of  living." 

Another  national  peculiarity  becomes  the  theme  of  conversation — the  craze  for 
coflTee-houses,  which  still  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  first  was  opened  in 
1652  at  Newman's  Court,  Comhilt,  by  the  Greek  servant  of  a  merchant  trading 
with  Smyrna :  but  France  did  not  know  the  beverage  now  so  popular  there  till 
1672,  when  a  cofTee-housc  was  established  at  Marseilles.  In  these  plnrcs  of  resort 
tea  was  a  mere  curiosity  till  1657.  when  a  Inrt^e  r  onsignmcnt  tell  into  the  hatuls 
of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Garraway.  It  soon  became  jx>pular  at  his  famous  collee  house. 
An  excise  duty  of  eightpence  a  gallon  was  levied  on  the  decoction  in  1660 ;  but 
this  absurd  method  gave  place  twenty-nine  years  later  to  a  customs  impost  of  live 
shilling  a  pound  on  the  cby  leaf,  with  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"Would  you  know,"  asks  Mentor,  "a  good  way  to  make  English  speech  familiar 
to  you?  It  is  to  ;  o  often  to  colTee-houses,  where  men  sit  promiscuously  together,  and 
every  one  has  the  liberty  to  talk  and  hear  what  is  said.  Vox  a  dish  of  cofTee,  which 
costs  httt  a  {xinny,  you  mav  st:iy  as  long  as  you  please  ;  and  if  you  would  smoke,  you 
have  I'iiH^s,  candles,  nnd  sometimes  tobacco  for  nothing." 

"  1  conless  that  all  that  is  very  convenient ;  but  pray  what  sort  of  a  liquor  is 
that  coffee?" 
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"  It  is  the  smoker's  nectar— :i  potion  they  drink  scalding  hot,  and  which  has 

the  right  taste  of  a  crust  of  bread  burnt." 

"Then  I  fancy  I  shall  not  trade  much  in  it.    What  is  it  made  of i  ' 

"Of  berries  of  a  shrub  that  comes  out  of  Arabia;  ihcy  dry  them  nrui  l>cat 
them  to  dust ;  and  then  they  put  a  certaui  projx)rtion  into  fair  water,  buyled  away 
to  a  certain  degree,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  who  are  great  users  of  it." 

"But  what  is  it  good  for?  ' 

"God  knows!" 

**Is  there  any  other  liquor  drunk  in  these  houses?" 

''To  be  sure.    There^s  to  be  bad  tea,  chocolate,  ale,  mm,  and  sometinoes 

cyder." 

"You  name  loo  many  for  mv.  ;  and  tar  from  learning  how  to  drink  ihvni.  the  very 
names  of  some  have  discomposed  my  head  already.  But  do  they  nothing  but 
drink  in  these  houses  ?  " 

"People  do  not  eat;  but  they  smoke  well,  and  then  they  entertain  each 
other  with  such  news  as  is  abroad,  whether  it  be  true  or  felse.  The  coffee-house 
is  the  centre  of  news.  First  there  is  the  news-book>  to  be  had  every  day  it  com.JS  out, 
namely,  Mondays  and  Thursdays." 

"  So  I  fancy  men  go  tiicre  rather  out  of  curiosity  than  for  any  great  love  they 
have  of  coffee  I  If  I  ran  but  learn  to  take  tobacco,  I  shall  e'en  do  as  tlic  rest. 
Now  talk  of  smoking ;  1  was  in  a  maze  yesterday  to  see,  as  I  went  by,  my  landhdy 
smoking  briskly. ' 

'*  Tis  a  common  thing  here,  because  tobacco  agrees  with  our  climate  better  than 
with  yours.  England  is  more  moist;  and  our  bodies  more  phlegmalick.  Besides, 
this  is  a  kind  of  drug  that  hath  a  better  taste  with  beer  than  with  wine.   I  take 

it,  as  many  do,  for  custom  and  company's  sake." 
"Then  it  must  be  a  very  l)ewiichini:  ihim;?" 

"  So  it  is,  to  such  as  take  it,  to  which  they  bring  up  youth  in  some  of  our 

shires." 

"  How  so  ?  ' 

"  People  frequently  give  their  chiklren  a  pi^jc  of  tobacco  instead  of  break&st.*' 
*'That*s  pretty.   But  is  tobacco  good  fasting?" 

"  'Tis  thought  to  be  better  then  than  at  any  other  time,  because  it  prevents 

the  dangerous  efiects  of  ill  air  on  an  empty  stomach." 

"  Then  it  was  very  useful  at  the  time  of  the  plague  ? " 

"  \\  ithout  doubt ;  and  then  our  nation  began  to  take  tobacco  more  than  they 

ever  did." 

"  What  days  of  the  week  does  the  post  go  out  for  France  ?  ' 

"  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  It  goeth  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  Germany  ; 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  for  Enghnd,  Scotland  and  Ireland.*' 

Both  sexes  w-cre  in  those  days  equally  interested  in  the  subject  of  ctothes — 
a  matter  of  siicli  imi)ortanoe,  that  Bacon  advised  a  young  man  to  eat  below  his 
means,  house  himself  on  an  equality  with  them,  and  dress  above  them.  The 
forciLMier  asks  how  he  shall  <lo  to  i^ct  hiiri  a  ^uit  of  rioathcs.  He  must  h  ue  a 
hands«>me  garlx  f(jr  he  is  ashamed  lo  go  out  m  a  travelling  habit.  Mentor  promises 
to  send  him  his  own  tayior  for  orders. 

Snip  accordingly  waits  on  his  future  customer,  who  says  that  he  must  have  a 
neat  and  convenient  suit  of  fine  English  cloth. 

"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  buy  the  cloth,^  asks  the  tradesman,  '*  or  shall  I  find 
it  myself?  " 

"  I  will  buy  it,"  is  the  reply ;  "  but  you  must  come  with  me.** 
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They  adjourn  to  the  woollen-draper's,  and  are  shown  cloth  that  will  do  very 
well,  good  service,  and  of  a  colour  much  worn  at  present  The  price  asked  is 
eighteen  shillin:!;<>  an  1 11 ;  but  after  prolonged  b.ir^Mining,  two  and  a  half  ells  are 
bought  for  forty  shiUini^s,  The  Frenchman's  measure  is  then  taken  ;  and  nimutc 
instructions  are  <;iven  as  to  the  new  suit.  'I'he  coat  is  in  l>c  lined  with  good  silk, 
and  the  breeches  with  cailico.  As  lor  tiie  trimnung,  there  must  only  be  a  black 
flowered  ribbon. 

**But  now  that  I  think  on't,"  be  adds,  *'buy  me  good  silk  stockings  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  doth/ 

"  Would  you  have  them  knit  or  woven  ? " 
'•Knit.    How  much  will  they  cost  rae?" 
"Seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings." 

•'Thni's  a  great  deal  of  money.    .\nd  what  will  the  woven  cost?" 
**  i  lie  best  eL.en  or  twelve  shillings.  ' 

"  If  that  be  so,  I  would  rather  pay  five  or  six  shillings  more  for  knit.*' 
But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  outfit,  lliere  remains  to  buy,  linen,  a  hat, 
shoes  and  stocking:;,  gloves,  and  a  s«'ord  and  belt— in  fact,  more  than  ten  pounds 
must  be  laid  out  on  cloathes.  A  beginning  is  made  at  the  lace  sho|) ;  the.  dealings 
at  w!iit;h  must  inspire  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  the  boon  conferred  on  .society 
during  the  ensuing  century  by  the  Quakers,  to  whom  we  owe  the  innovation  of 
fixed  prices, 

"Sir,"  asks  the  fair  haberdasher,  ''what  will  you  be  pleased  to  buy  ?  ' 
"Show  me  some  of  your  laced  cravats.*' 
**  Sir,  take  and  choose." 

"  You  have  choice  enough.   But  where  be  some  cuffs  ?  *' 

"  Here  they  be ;  but  if  you  will  take  my  advice  this  is  the  laoe  that  is  most 

in  fashion.'' 

"  Tell  me  your  price  for  thp<;e  two  cravats  and  this  pair  of  cuifs?  ' 

*•  T!ic\  be  worth  forty  siulimus  ' 

*' Vou  jest,  mistress.  What!  twenty  shillings  each?  Tis  too  much  by  at  least 
half  a  crown.** 

*'Sir,  you  do  not  know  what  they  cost  me.** 

"You  would  be  perhaps  very  bth  that  I  should  know.   However,  lay  them 
by,  and  show  me  some  good  night'shirts.*' 
"  Here  are  some  very  fine  and  good.** 

Si>enk  them:  \>ul  I   prav  ynu  speak  in  re^<ion.     Don't  luiock  me  down  with 
your  unre.isonaljle  rUes.    What's  the  pru e  of  these  shirts?" 
*"Sir,  I  know  n<)t  what  to  say  to  you." 

*'I  am  afraid  to  knock  you  down,  arid  yet  1  cannot  forbear   laughing.  But 
in  good  earnest,  what  do  you  ask  for  them?" 
"Eight  shillings  a  shirt." 
"Truly  you  are  too  dear." 

"Sir,  you  are  mistaken.   I  ask  you  but  as  much  as  the  things  are  worth. 

How  much  will  yon  t^ivc  for  them?" 
"Six  shillings  a  shirt." 

*'  Indeed,  that's  far  too  little.    You  don't  offer  luc  wiuit  they  stand  me  at 
I  see  plainly  there's  nothing  to  be  got  by  you.    How  many  must  you  have  ?  " 
"I'll  take  two." 

*  Then  give  me  fourteen  shillings  for  both." 

"  I'll  give  you  thirty  shillings  for  the  cravats  and  cuflTs,  and  twelve  for  the 
shirts.   See  if  you  can  sell  them  at  that  rate." 
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"  Sir,  I  cannot ;  but  take  thein»  not  to  make  more  wordsi  at  forty-five  shillings." 
"Farewell,  mistress:  I  see  yf)u  have  no  mind  to  sell." 

"Sir,  is  it  not  pdssihK   to  bring  you  to  reasonable  terms?   You  do  not 

understand  tiie  price  ol  things." 

"What  now,  mistress?    Do  you  call  me  Ixick  to  give  me  a  niriiof?" 

"  No,  siir ;  that's  not  my  aim.     Take  tlie  goods,  and  remember  that  you  have 
them  very  cheap." 

"  Take  your  money :  there's  forty-two  shillings ;  but  withal  remember  that  you 
have  almost  ruined  me." 

"Sir,  you  need  not  fear  that  I  should  build  my  fortunes  on  your  ruins." 

**  Ha,  mistress,  wliat  say  you  there  ?    That's  a  bit  torn  out  of  a  romance." 

This  irksouK'  process  has  to  Ik'  rejx^ated  at  the  glovers  and  the  shoemaker's, 
where  decent  coverings  for  the  feet  and  hands  arc  purchased  lor  two  and  four 
shillings  respectively.  In  a  day  or  two  Mentor  pays  his  Iriend  a  visit,  to  find  him 
clad  like  a  little  prince.  He  heartily  approves  of  the  general  effect:  for,  he 
reflects,  the  world  has  grown  so  simple  that  a  man  is  valued  but  according  to  his 
ctoathes. 

A  crisis  now  arrives  in  public  affairs  which  threatens  to  cut  short  the  foreigners 
stay.  C)  ic  of  the  fe  v  instances  of  vigour  displayed  during  King  Charles'  debile 
administration  occurrcil  while  M.  Guy  Miege's  sheets  were  2:oing  throutih  the  press. 
Loui>.  XTV.  was  engaged  in  a  strut;.;le  with  the  stubborn  I  )ut(  li  ;  and  the  symjKilhies 
of  the  Bntisii  Parliament  lay  wholly  wiUi  tiie  weaker  side.  The  outrages  of  the 
Annus  Mirabilis,  i666»  were  forgotten  in  the  heart-stirring  s])ectac1e  of  a  brave 
people  rightly  struggling  to  be  free.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
popular  clamour;  for  had  he  permitted  the  United  Services  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Frerich,  he  would  have  found  his  faithful  Commons  ree.itcitnint  in  the  matter  of 
supplies,  so  essential  to  the  i;ratification  of  his  whims  and  passions.  He  therefore 
fitted  out  a  powerful  s  juadron,  and  sent  thn  e  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  hold  Ostend.  His  ainl);iss.ul(»i>,  weri'  at  the  same  time  instruc  ted 
to  negotiate  a  Quadruple  Alliance  against  the  masierful  Bourlwn,  embracing  Holland, 
Spain  and  Germany.  These  measures  led  "  Le  Roi  Soleil "  to  pause  in  his  career  of 
aggression,  and  brought  about  the  general  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  highly  chained 
condition  of  the  political  atmosphere  which  preceded  these  momentous  events  inspires 
the  poor  alien  with  gloomy  thoughts  as  to  the  personal  consequences  of  tarrying  in 
an  enemy's  country.  Indeed,  the  common  people  of  England  bear  a  strange  haired 
against  the  French.  His  friend  adjures  him  not  to  be  in  any  haste  to  leave. 
Why  should  he  not  visit  the  tuiuous  Universities?  Really  they  are  things  worthy 
of  cmiosiiy.  He  will  sec  colleges  like  palaces,  richly  endowed  and  well  order«„d, 
with  very  fine  libniries,  and  affording  a  world  of  scholars  as  good  as  any  in  Europe. 
Oxford  is  fifty-two  mites  north-west,  and  Cambridge  nearly  the  same  distance  north  of 
London.  Inhere  are  convenient  stage-coaches  running  thither  in  a  day  (in  summer) 
at  a  fare  of  ten  shillings.  But  the  cross-roads  between  these  seats  of  learning  are 
difficult  to  keep ;  they  are  but  little  frequented,  and  there  are  no  conveniences 
plying  thereon.   The  shortest  way  between  the  two  is  through  London. 

The  last  set  of  dialogues  takes  us  back  to  the  rustic  youth  whom  we  luve  seen 
pining  for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  worid  b^ond  tlie  seas.  He  has  overcome  his 
parents'  aversion  to  so  costly  and  perilous  an  adventure  as  the  tour  of  Europe ; 
and  his  London  acquaintance  has  agreed  to  serve  as  his  beardeader.  They  hire 
horses  for  the  journey  to  Dover  firom  the  Messenger,  and  betake  themselves  to  his 
inn  for  their  last  night  in  town. 
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**.Boy,"  says  the  Mentor  to  the  drawer,  "  get  us  a  good  chamber,  for  we  wmild 
lie  here  to-night" 

"Sir,  you  shall  have  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  and  i  very  good  bed." 

"Tell  the  landlady  that  we  desire  her  to  send  us  a  jwir  of  sheets." 

"But,  sir!  won't  you  Ix'  pleased  to  cjo  first  to  supper?" 

"Do  what  I  bid  you,  and  tell  the  maid  to  brmL;  the  sheets  immediately." 

This  peremptory  order  is  executed  i)roniptly  ;  hut  soap  and  water  are  rare 
commodities,  and  a  carclul  scrutiny  of  the  lx;d  luieu  takes  place.  They  don't  seem 
very  clean,  the  traveller  objects.   **How  many  nights  have  they  been  used?" 

"  Sir,"  replies  tiie  handmaiden,  I  assure  you  they  have  not  been  hid  on  since 
th^  were  washed." 

"  rhen  lay  on  and  make  the  bed,  and  then  go  and  fetch  some  fire  in  the 

warming-pan." 

"Sir,  do  you  speak  in  earnest?  This  is  the  first  time  that  1  ever  saw  a  bed 
warmed  m  hot  weather  Icjr  a  person  in  good  health." 

"Then  you  do  n(jt  know  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  prevent  such  infections  as 
these  common  beds  are  liable  to  ? " 

After  seeing  that  this  precaution  is  taken,  Mentor  proceeds  to  the  kitchen  in 
quest  of  supper.  He  is  shown  by  Boniface  a  joint  laige  enough  for  twenty,  browning 
on  the  spit ;  and  is  informed  that  at  least  a  dozen  guests  will  sup  at  tenpence  a 
head.    He  agrees  to  join  the  party,  and  orders  a  pint  of  good  wine  as  a  whet. 

On  the  following  morning  he  rises  at  half-p;ist  five  and  begins  the  day  with  a 
short  prayer,  for  he  will  not  go  out  nf  his  room  as  a  wild  l)east  from  its  den 
Then,  after  breakfasting  on  three  hailed  eggs  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  he  mounts 
his  steed  in  the  inn  yard  and  sallies  forth  m  splcnditl  weather. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  your  horse  ?  "  he  asks  his  companion. 

**  I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,  for  all  horses  are  alike  uneasy  at  first  if  one  is  not 
used  to  ride.   But  if  l  am  not  much  mistaken  I  shall  lose  leather  ere  long." 

"You  have  got  a  soft  skin,  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  can't  help  it.    I  am  not  innured  to  liardship  as  you  are." 

"You  will  soon  l>e  used  to  it.  Tis  but  putting  a  little  tallow  on  the  galled 
part  just  before  you  go  to  l)ed." 

"  I  shall  he  forre<l  to  come  to  that  experiment  to-night.  X(  \  1 1  ilu  lcss  I  begin 
to  think  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  Iravellmg,  when  I  look  upon  the  dclKaie  Inlls 
and  plains  that  our  sight  makes  a  discovery  of  every  now  and  then;  and  when  I 
reflect  on  the  fine  cities  that  we  are  to  go  through,  who  would  be  content  to  spend 
his  life  in  a  chimney  comer?" 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  trip  realised  their  ardent  anti(  i[)atiiMis  ;  for  the 
dialogues  break  off  at  this  interesting  point.  A  collation  of  the  French  and  English 
versions,  which  are  given  side  by  side,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a 
sense  of  the  sujxjriority  of  the  former  language  as  a  vehieK*  for  the  exj^ression  of 
civilised  thought.  The  English  diction  is  as  uncouth  as  the  national  manners  and 
customs  described  in  this  curious  work.  The  pre-eiDinence  enjoyed  by  our  neighbours 
in  most  of  the  arts  which  adorn  and  sweeten  life  Mras  destined  to  endure  more 
than  a  century.  Burke  admitted  it  when  he  said  that  Engknd  was  but  a  moon 
shone  upon  by  France.  ,  Not  until  she  deliberately  broke  away  from  her  past  and 
drowned  her  social  system  in  btood  was  that  supremacy  seriously  threatened.  Natura 
fdhit  foot  per  salium, 

F.  H.  Skkine. 
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*"  I  ^   W  AS  a  flower,"  said  Henry  Withers  of  the  Sick  Hor?.c  Depot. 

"A  floower  in  Ironl   garden:'    ironically   responded   Holgale  the 
Yorkshire  engineer,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  on  the  lower  deck  of  the 
OsiriSt  waiting  for  Dicky  Donovan's  orders  to  steam  up  the  river. 

was  the  bloomin'  flower  of  the  flock,**  said  Henry  Withers,  with  a  cross 
between  a  yawn  and  a  sigh,  and  refusing  to  notice  Holgate's  sarcasm. 

"  Aw've  heerd  on  'em,  the  floowers  o  the  flock — they  coom  to  a  bad  end 
mostwise  in  Yorkshire — nipped  in  t'  bood  loike  I  Was  tha  friend  nipped 
untimely  ?  " 

"  I'd  give  a  bloomin'  camomile  to  know  I " 

Deserted  or  summat?*' 
"Ow  yus,  'e  deserted — ^to  Khartoum,**  answered  Withers  with  a  sneer*  "The 
'owlin'  sneak  went  in  'idin*  with  Gordon  at  Khartoum  1*' 

Aye,  aw've  heerd  o'  Goordon  a  bit,"  said  Holgate  dubiously,  intent  to  further 
anger  the  Beetle,  as  Henry  Withers  was  called. 

"  Ow  yus,  ow  verily  yus  '  An'  yeVe  'eard  o'  Ju!iiis  Cxsar.  an'  Nebucha'nezzar, 
an'  Florence  Noightingale,  'aveiii  you— you  wich  is  chielly  bcilyhand  and  gullet  !  " 

"Aye,  aw've  eaten  too  mooch  to-day,"  rejoined  Holgale  placidly,  refusing 
to  see  the  insults.  "Aw  don't  see  what  tha  friend  was  doin'  at  Khartoum  wi* 
Goordon.** 

***E  was  makin'  Perry  Davis's  Pain  Killer  for  them  at  *ome  who  woalda*t 
send  Gordon  'elp  when  the  'eathen  was  at  'is  doors  a  'ttnderd  to  one.  'E  was 
makin'  it  for  them  to  soothe  their  bloomin'  pains  an'  sorrers  when  Gordon  an* 

Macnamara  'ad  cried  V//  .'  for  the  lawst  tolaic  ! " 

"Aw've  taken  off  nui  hat  to  Goordon's  iKvv\-~hc  be  a  man  that  has  a  head 
for  macheens,"— Holgate's  eyes  dwelt  on  his  engine  lovingly.  but  aw  ve  heerd 
newt  o'  Macnainaia— never  nowt  o'  him.    Who  was  Macnamara?" 

'E  was  the  bloomin'  flower  of  the  flock — ^'e  was  my  pal  as  took  service  in  the 
Leave-me^lone-to-die  R<%iment  at  Khartoum." 

"AwVe  never  read  o'  Macnamara.   Dost  think  tha'll  ever  know  how  he  went  ?" 

*'  I  aiiVt  ^.^yin'  as  'e  tvent,  an'  I  ain't  thinkin'  as  'e  went.  I'm  waitin'  like  a 
bloomin'  telegarpher  at  the  end  of  a  wire.  '£  was  the  pick  o'  Mteen  'underd  men, 
was  Macnamara." 

"What  sent  t'  laad  t.)  Goordon?" 

"A-talkin'  of  'isself  silly  to  two  lydies  at  onct." 

"Aye,  theer's  the  floower  o'  the  flock  1  Breakin'  l^ans  an'  spoiHn'  Uves-7» 
aw've  seen  them  floowers  bloomin* ! " 
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didn't  break  no  witherin'  'carta,  an'  'e  didn't  spoil  no  lives.  The  lydles 
was  both  married  afore  Macnamara  got  as  far  as  Wady  Halfar.    'E  break  'eans~* 

not  much  !    'E  went  to  Khartoum  to  be  quiet  !  " 

*' Aw'ni  pityin'  the  Ir^.nds  that  married  tlicni  Ias.es." 

"'Ere,  keep  your  bloomin"  pity.  1  wuz  one.  An'  it  your  pity's  'urtin'  yer, 
think  of  'im  as  'adn't  no  wife  nor  kid  to  say  when  'ee's  dead,  'Poor  Peter 
Macnamara,  e  is  gone  ! ' " 

**A  good  job  too,  aw'm  thinkin'.'' 

*' An  a  bloomin'  'ard  'eart  yer  'ave.  Wantin'  of  a  man  to  die  without  leavin' 
'is  mark— *is  bloomin'  'all<mark  on  the  world.  I  'ave  two — two  kids,  I  'ave--an'  so 
'elp  me  Gawd,  things  bein'  as  they  arc,  I  wouldn't  say  nothin'  if  one  of  'em  was 

Macnamara's    winli  it  ain't — no  fear  I  " 

"  Was  Macnamara  here  you  wouldn't  s;iy  thaat  to  his  faare,  aw'm  thinkin'." 

"  I'd  break  'is  'ulkin'  neck  first.  I  ain't  piittin'  these  things  on  the  'oardins, 
an'  I  aint  thinkin'  'em,  if  'ee's  alive  in  il»e  clutches  of  the  'eaihen  Kalifer  at 
H(nndaraiaii.  There's  them  as  says  'e  is,  an'  there's  them  as  says  'e  was  cut 
down  after  Gordon.  But  it's  only  gawd-forsaken  Arabs  as  says  it,  an*  they'll  lie 
wichever  way  you  want  *em." 

•'Aye,  laad,  but  what  be  great  foolks  doin'  at  Cairo?  They  l)e  sendin'  goold 
for  Slatin  an'  Ohrwaldcr  by  sooch-like  heathen  as  lie  to  you.  If  Macnamara  be 
alive,  what  be  Macnamara  doin'  ?  An'-  what  be  VVingate  an'  Kitchener  an'  great 
foolks  at  Cairo  doin'?" 

"  They're  saym',  *  Macnamara,  oo's  'e  ?  'E  ain't  no  class,  'Oo  wants 
Macnamara  ? ' " 

Hoigate  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  a  look  of  interest  in  his  face,  which 
he  tried  to  disguise.   "See,  laad,"  he  said,  "why  does  tha  not  send  messenger 

thaself— a  troosly  messenger?" 

*"Ere,  do  you  think  Fm  a  bloomin'  Crosus?  I've  done  the  trick  twice — ten 
pounds  o'  loot  once,  an'  ten  golden  shillings  another.  Bloomin'  thieves  both  of 
'cm — said  they  wuz  goin'  to  Homdurman,  and  didn't — not  much  !  But  one  of 
em  went  to  eaven  with  cholery,  an'  one  is  livin'  yet  witli  a  crooked  leg,  wich  is 
less  than  I  wuz  workin'  for." 

Hoigate  was  sitting  bolt  upright  now.  **  Didst  tha  save  them  ten  sooverins  to 
get  news  o'  Macnamara,  laad  ? " 

"Think  I  l)loomin'  well  looted  'em?~-go  to  'ell!"  said  Henry  Withers  of  the 
Sick  Horse  Dep6t,  and  left  the  lower  deck  of  the  Os/ris  in  a  fit  of  sudden 
anger. 

A  h.ilf-hour  l:itcr  Hoigate  told  the  story  to  Donovan  l\isha,  his  chief,  and 
the  duel  called  in  his  guest,  Sir  Barclay  Winton  of  Winton,  and  Hoigate  had  to 
tell  it  all  over  again. 

The  result  of  this  telling  was  a  remarkable  thing.  Before  a  month  had  gone 
by  a  "troosty  messenger"  was  sent  to  Omdurroan  to  discover  the  truth  about 
Peter  Macnamani.  The  Arab  was  commissioned  to  spend  five  hundred  pounds  in 
helping  him  to  escape,  if  he  was  alive, 

II. 

Up  in  Omdurman  i'cter  Macnamara  knew  naught  of  this.  He  ran  behind  his 
master's  horsey  he  sat  on  his  master's  mat,  he  stood  in  the  sun  before  his  master's 
door,  Ixtrefooted,  and  silent  and  vengeful  in  his  heart,  but  with  a  grin  on  his 
face.    AVhen  Khartoum  fell  he  and  Slatin  had  been  thrown  into  the  Saier 
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loaded  with  irons.   Then,  when  the  Mahdi  died,  he  had  been  made  the  slave  of 

AH  Wad  Helu,  whose  vanity  was  flattered  by  liaving  a  European  servant.  The 
Khalila  Alxhillnh  beini,'  angry  (m  •  day  with  Ali  Wad  Helu,  vented  his  spite  by 
ordering  Macnainara  buck  to  ih^mi  again.  Later  the  KhaHfa  gave  him  to  the 
Emir  W  ad  Setti  for  a  servant ;  but  liat  service  was  of  short  duration,  for  Macnamara's 
patience  gave  way  under  his  master's  bnitafiQr  oa  a  certain  morningi  and  be 
refused  to  help  the  Emir  on  his  horse.  This  was  in  the  presence  of  the  KhaliCi, 
and  Abdullah  was  so  delighted  at  the  disccmifiture  of  Wad  Setti  that  he  saved 
the  Irishman's  lif^  and  gave  him  to  Osman  Wad  Adam»  alter  he  had  been  in 
irons  three  months  and  looked  no  better  than  a  dead  man.  Henceforlh  things 
went  better,  for  Osman  Wad  Adam  was  an  Arab  with  a  sense  of  humour,  very 
lazy  and  very  licentious,  and  Macnamarn's  Arabic  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
him  in  those  hours  when  he  did  notiiing  but  smoke  and  drink  ijad  coffee.  Also 
Macnamata  was  an  expert  with  horses,  and  had  taught  the  water  which  Osman 
Wad  Adam  had  looted  from  Khartoum  a  number  of  admired  tricks. 

Macnamaia  wished  many  a  time  that  he  could  take  to  the  desert  with  the  walcr ; 
but  the  ride  that  he  must  ride  to  Wady  Haifa  was  not  for  a  horse.  None  but  a 
camel  could  do  it  Besides,  he  must  have  guides,  and  how  was  he  to  jwy  guides? 
More  than  once  he  had  triid  to  get  a  word  with  Slatin,  but  that  was  dangerous 
for  them  both — most  dangerous  for  Slatin,  who  was  now  the  servant  o(  the 
Khalifa  Abdullah  himself.  Slatin  was  always  suspected,  and  was  therefore  watched 
carefully,  but  the  Khalifa  knew  that  Macnauiara  had  no  chance  to  escape,  for  he 
had  no  friends  in  Cairo,  no  money,  and  no  more  could  have  bought  a  camel 
than  a  kingdom.   Escaping  from  the  city  itself,  he  could  but  die  in  the  desert. 

He  had  only  one  Arab  friend^Iittle  Mahommed  Nafar  the  shoemaker.  The 
shoemaker  was  friendly  to  him  for  a  great  kindness  done  in  the  days  when  they 
both  lived  in  Khartoum  and  ere  the  Arab  deserted  to  the  cam])  of  the  Maluli. 
besides,  what  hel[)  could  Mahommed  Nafar  give  him  unless  he  had  money  ? 
With  plenty  of  money  the  shoemaker  might  l>c  induced  to  negotiate  with  Arab 
merchants  coming  from  Dongola  or  Berber  into  Omdurman  to  get  camels  and 
arrange  an  escape  down  the  desert  to  Wady  Hal&;  but  where  was  the  money  to 
come  from? 

One  day,  at  a  great  review,  when  the  roar  of  the  drums  rivalled  die  hoarse 
shouts  of  the  Mahdists,  and  the  Baggaras,  for  a  diversion,  looted  one  quarter  of 
the  town,  Macnamara  was  told  l)y  his  master  that  Slatin  had  been  given  by  the 
Khalifa  to  Mahommed  Sherif,  and  was  going  to  Darfur.  As  a  kind  of  farewell 
bvirbceue,  whether  or  not  intended  by  the  Khalifa  as  a  warning  to  his  departing 
general,  ten  prisoners  liad  their  feet  and  hands  cut  off  in  the  Beit  el  Mai,  and 
five  lost  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  and  feet 

**  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Skitin  softly  in  English,  as  Macnamara 
passed  him,  walking  at  his  master*s  stirrup. 

"  .Mine's  MitH\  sir ! "  answered  Macnamara. 

Slalin's  eyes  took  on  a  more  cheerful  look  than  they  usually  carried,  for  it  was 
many  a  day  since  he  had  been  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  "sir"  touched  a 
mellow  ( hord  in  his  memory — memory  of  the  days  when  he  was  Govcrniir  of 
Darfur.  .Suddenly  he  saw  the  Khalifa's  eyes  fixed  on  Macnamara,  and  the  look, 
for  a  wonder,  was  not  unfriendly.  It  came  to  him  that  perhaps  the  Khalifa 
meant  to  take  Macnamara  for  his  own  servant,  for  it  flattered  his  vanity  to 
have  a  white  man  at  his  stirrup  and  on  his  mat.  He  knew  that  the  Khali&  was 
only  sending  himself  to  Darfur  that  he  might  be  a  check  upon  Mahommed 
Sherif.   He  did  not  think  that  Macnamara's  position  would  be  greatly  bettered, 
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save  perhaps  in  })re.id  atid  onions,  by  being  taken  into  the  employ  of  the 
Khalita.  His  lite  would  ccrtaiiil\  not  \)e  snicr.  IJiil,  it  it  was  to  be,  perhaps  he 
coulii  do  a  ijoud  turn  to  Macnaiuara  by  warning  him,  and  by  planting  deep  in  the 
Khatife*si  mind  the  Iridiman^s  simple-minded  trustworthiness.  When  thep^ore  ^ 
Khalifa  suddenly  turned  and  asked  him  about  Macnamara  he  chose  his  most 
discreet  vocabulary.  The  Khalifa,  ever  suspu:ious,  said  that  Macnamara  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  twice  for  beinu'  tnsuh(!r(1inate.    To  this  Slatin  replied  : 

"  Sire,  what  greater  proof  could  be  had  of  the  man*s  simplicity !  His  life  is  in 
your  hands,  sire.  Would  he  have  risked  it  if  he  had  not  been  the  most  simple- 
nniidcd  of  men  ?  Hut  you  who  re  ul  men's  hearts,  sire,  a-^  oihers  read  a  book,  you 
know  if  I  speak  ihc  truth  I  "    Slatui  l>ent  his  head  in  liumility. 

The  flattery  pleased  the  Khalifa. 

**  Summon  Osman  Wad  Adam  and  the  man  to  me  t "  he  said 
In  the  questioning  that  followed*  Macnamara's  Arabic  and  his  understanding  of 
it  was  so  indtflerent  that  it  was  necessary  for  Slatin  to  ask  some  questions  in 
English.  This  was  a  test  of  Macnamara,  for  Slatin  said  some  things  in  English 
whidi  were  not  for  the  Khalifa's  knowing.  If  Marnamara's  face  changed  colour, 
if  lie  started,  if  any  unusual  expression  came  mlo  it,  Abdullah's  suspicions,  ever 
ready,  w»Hild  h.ivc  taken  form. 

But  Macnamara's  wits  were  not  wool-gathering,  and  when  Slatin  said  10 
him,  '*  If  I  escape,  I .  will  try  to  arrange  yours,"  Macnamara  replied,  with  a 
respectful  but  pbcid  stolidity:  Right,  sir.  Where  does  the  old  sinner  keep 
his  spoof?" 

It  was  now  for  Slatin  to  keej)  a  hold  on  hiu)sclf,  for  Macnamara's  reply  was 
unexpei  ie  l.  Ruling  his  face  to  composure,  however,  he  turned  to  the  Khalifi  and 
saitl  that  up  to  this  nvnmenf  Macnamara  had  not  been  willing  io  l)e(ome  a 
Mahomniedan,  but  his  veneration  fur  the  Mahdis  .successor  was  so  great  that 
he  would  embrace  the  true  faith  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  permission  of 
the  Khalifa!  When  the  Khalifa  replied  that  he  would  accept  the  convert  into 
the  true  faith  at  once,  Skitin  then  said  to  Macnamara : 

"  C'ome  now,  my  man,  I've  promised  that  you  will  become  a  Mahommedai^-^ 
it's  ynir  lirst  chance  of  safety." 

"I'll  see  him  on  tlie  devil's  pitchfork  first  I  "  said  Macnamara  ;  Init  he  did  not 
cliange  countenance.    "  I  m  a  Protest mt,  an<l  I'll  stand  be  me  baptism  !  " 

**  Vou'll  lose  your  iiead,  mati  !  "  ans»\ercd  Slatin,    **  Don't  be  a  fool  '.  " 

"I'm  keepin'  to  what  me  godfathers  and  godmothers  swore  for  me,"  answered 
Macnamara  stubbornly. 

"You  must  pretend  for  a  while,  or  youll  be  dead  in  an  hour— and  myself 
too." 

*' You  .'--that's  a  diiTi.  rent  nose  on  me  face,"  answered  Macnamara.  "But 
suppose  I  \)[irV  wlie:i  I  get  into  the  mos(|ue? — no,  Ijegobs,  I'll  not  l)e  dc»in'  it!"' 

'*  ril  say  to  hmi  that  you'll  do  it  with  tears  of  joy,  if  you  can  have  a  month 
for  preparation." 

"Make  it  two  an'  I'm  your  man,  scein'  as  you've  lied  for  me,  sir.  But  on  wan 
condition :  where  does  he  keep  his  coin  ?  " 

**  If  you  try  that  on,  you'll  die  bit  by  bit  like  the  men  in  the  Beit  el  Mai 
to-day,"  answered  Slatin  quickly. 

'*  I'm  carvin'  n)e  own  mutton,  thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  answered  Macnamara. 

"  I've  lieard  tfiat  part  of  his  treasure  is  under  his  own  room,"  went  on  Slatin 
quickh.  tor  he  aw  that  the  Khaliia's  eyes  had  a  sinister  look — the  conversation 
had  i)een  too  long. 
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"Speak  no  morel"  said  Abdullah  sharply.     "What  is  it  you  say,  my  son?" 

he  added  to  Slatin. 

"  ITc  hns  been  telling  inc  that  he  never  had  any  education  even  in  his  own 
faith,  and  that  he  can't  learn  things  quickly.  Also  he  does  not  understand  what  to 
do  in  the  mosque,  or  how  to  pray,  and  needs  to  be  taught.  He  then  asked  what 
was  impossible,  and  I  had  to  argue  with  him,  sire." 

**What  did  he  say?*'  asked  the  Khaliia,  his  fierce  eyes  fixed  on  Macnamara. 

*'He  wished  to  be  taught  by  yourself,  sire.  He  said  that  if  you  taught  him 
he  would  understand.  I  said  that  you  were  the  chosen  Emperor  of  the  Faithful, 
the  corning  king  of  the  world,  but  he  replied  titat  the  projects  of  old  taught  their 
disciples  with  their  own  {ongiies." 

It  was  a  l)ol(l  lie.  but  the  Khalifa  was  flattered,  and  made  a  motion  of 
assent.    Slatm,  si  ting  his  advantage,  added  : 

•*I  told  inin  that  you  could  not  spare  the  time  to  tciich  him,  sire;  but  he  said 
that  if  you  would  talk  to  him  for  haff  an  hour  every  day  f<Mr  a  month,  after  he 
had  studied  Arabic  for  two  months,  he  would  be  ready  to  follow  your  majesty 
through  life  and  death." 

**  Approach,  my  son,'"  said  the  Khalifa  to  Macnamara  suddenly.  Macnamara 
came  near.  He  understood  Arabic  Ix-Hter  than  he  had  admitted,  and  he  saw  in 
tliis  three  months'  respite,  if  it  were  granted,  the  chance  to  carry  out  a  jilan  that 
waji  in  his  mind.  '1  he  Khalifa  held  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  Mat  naniara,  boiling 
with  rage  inwardly  and  his  face  flushing — which  the  Khalifa  mistook  for  modesty- 
kissed  it. 

"  You  shall  have  two  moons  to  learn  Arabic  of  a  good  teacher  every  day,  and 
then  for  one  moon  I  myself  will  instruct  you  in  the  truth,''  said  Abdullah.  You 
shall  wait  at  my  door  and  walk  by  my  stirrup  and  tea(  li  my  horse  as  you  have 
taught  the  English  horse  of  Osman  Wad  Adam.    Thy  faithful  service  I  will  reward, 

and  thy  unfaithfulness  1  will  punish  with  torture  and  death." 

"  ril  cut  the  price  of  the  kiss  on  those  dirty  fingers  from  a  Dervish 
joint !  "  muttered  Macnamara  to  himself,  as  he  look  his  place  that  evening  at  the 
Khalifa's  door. 

One  thing  Macnamara  was  determined  rni.  He  would  never  pray  in  a 
Mahommedan  mosque,  he  would  never  turn  Mahommedan  even  for  a  day.  The 

time  had  come  when  he  must  make  a  break  for  liberty.  He  must  have  money. 
With  money  Mahonuned  Nafar,  who  was  now  hb  teacher  (Slatin  had  managed 
that)  would  move  for  him. 

Under  the  spur  of  his  inirpose  Macnamara  rapidly  acquired  Arabic,  and 
stea<lfastly  tried  to  make  Mahommed  Nafar  his  friend,  for  he  liked  the  little  man, 
and  llie  little  man  was  the  only  Arab,  save  one,  from  first  to  last,  whom  he  would 
not  willingly  have  hung  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  At  first  he  chafed  under  the 
hourly  duplicity  necessary  in  his  service  to  the  Khalifa,  then  he  took  an  interest 
in  it,  and  at  last  he  wept  tears  of  joy  over  his  dangerous  proficiency.  Day  after 
day  Macnamara  waited,  in  the  hope  of  making  sure  that  the  Khalifa's  treasure 
was  under  the  room  where  he  slept.  Upon  the  chance  of  a  successful  haul, 
he  had  made  fervid  promise-^,  after  the  fashion  of  his  race,  to  the  .shoemaker 
Mahommed  Nafar.  At  first  the  slioeniaker  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it : 
helping  prisoners  to  escape  meant  torture  and  decapitation ;  but  then  he  haled 
the  Khalifii,  whose  Baggaras  had  seized  his  property,  and  killed  his  wife  and 
children;  and  in  the  end  Macnamara  prevailed.  Mahommed  Nafar  found  some 
friendly  natives  from  the  hills  of  Gilif,  who  hated  the  Khalifa  and  his  tyrannous 
government ;  and  at  last  th^  agreed  to  attempt  the  escape. 
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A  month  went  by.  Lust,  robbery,  and  murder  ruled  in  Omdurman.  The 
river  thickened  with  its  pollution,  the  trees  within  its  walls  sickened  of  its 
poison,  the  bones  of  the  unburied  dead  lay  in  the  moat  beyond  the  gates,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  desolate  Khartoum  crumbled  over  the  streets  and 
paths  and  gardens  where  Gordon  had  walked.  Fhe  city  was  a  pit  of  infiniy, 
where  struggled,  or  wallowed,  or  died,  to  the  bellowing  of  the  Khalifa's  drum 
and  the  hideous  mirth  of  his  Bagpiras,  the  victims  of  Ahdtillah.  V>vA  nut  in 
the  desert — the  Bahluda  desert — between  Omdurman  niul  old  Dongob.  there 
was  only  peace.  Here  and  there  was  "a  valley  of  dry  bones,"  but  the  smd 
had  washed  the  bones  clean,  the  vultures  had  had  their  hour  ajid  flown  away,  the 
debris  of  deserted  villages  had  been  covered  by  desert  storms,  and  the  clear  blue 
sky  and  ardent  sun  were  over  all,  joyous  and  immacuhte*  Out  in  the  desert  there 
was  only  the  life-giving  air,  ihc  opal  sands,  the  plaintive  evening  sky,  the  eager 
morning  htw/'-.  the  desolated  villages,  and  now  and  then  in  the  vait  expanse, 
stretching  huinlredN  and  hundreds  of  miles  south,  an  oasis  as  a  gem  set  in  a 
cloth  of  faded  gold. 

It  would  have  seemed  to  any  natural  man  l>eiier  to  die  in  the  desert  than  to 
live  in  Omdurman.  So  thought  a  fugitive  who  fled  day  and  night  through  the 
Bahluda  desert,  into  the  sandy  wastes,  beyond  whose  utmost  limits  lay  Wady  Hat£i, 
where  the  English  were. 

Macnamara  had  conquered.  He  had  watched  his  chance  when  two  of  the 
Mulazimin  were  asleep  and  the  Khalifa  was  in  a  stupor  of  opium  in  the  harem,  had 
looted  Abdullah's  treasure,  and  rarricd  tlie  price  of  the  camels  and  the  pay  of  the 
guides  to  N!:i!iommed  Nnfar  the  sliueinaker. 

His  great  sprawling  (.iim  l,  the  Ijcsi  that  Mahommed  Nafar  could  buy  of  l-^bn 
Maziir,  the  sheikh  in  the  (jilif  Hills,  swung  down  the  wmd  with  a  long,  reachmg 
stride,  to  the  point  where  the  sheikh  would  meet  him,  and  send  him  on  his  way 
^vith  a  guide.  If  he  reached  the  rendezvous  safely,  there  was  a  fair  chance  of 
final  escape. 

Moonlight,  and  the  sand  swishing  from  under  the  velvet  hoofs  of  the  camel,  the 
silence  like  a  filmy  cloak,  sleep  everywhere,  save  at  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  Hour 
after  hour  they  sj>rawlt  d  down  the  waste,  and  for  numberless  hours  they  must  go 
on  anil  on.  >lt  i  |)h  ss,  tireless,  alert,  il  the  man  was  to  !»e  saved  at  all.  As  morning 
broke  he  turned  his  eye  here  and  there,  fearful  of  discovery  and  pursuit.  Nothing. 
He  was  alone  with  the  sky  and  the  desert  and  his  fate.  Another  two  hours  and 
he  would  be  at  the  rendezvous,  in  the  cover  of  the  hills,  where  he  would  be  safe 
for  a  moment  at  least.  But  he  must  keep  ahead  of  all  pursuit,  for  if  Abdu11ah*s 
people  should  get  in  front  of  him  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all  hope.  There  is 
little  chance  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  desert  where  a  man  may  not  hid^  nor 
water,  nor  feed,  nor  rest,  once  in  a  hundred  miles  or  more  ! 

Vv)T  an  hour  hi*^  eves  were  fixed,  now  on  ilie  desert  iK-lund  him,  whence 
pursuit  should  rouu  ,  now  un  the  i;oldt  n -puik  hills  before  him,  where  was  snnctuar)" 
for  a  moment,  at  least,  .  .  .  Nothmg  in  all  the  vast  space  but  blue  and  grey — the 
sky  and  the  sand ;  nothing  that  seemed  of  the  world  he  had  left ;  nothing  save 
the  rank  smell  of  the  camel,  and  the  Arab  song  he  sang  to  hasten  the  tired  beast*s 
footsteps.  Mahommed  Nafar  had  taught  him  the  song,  saying  that  it  was  as  good 
to  him  as  another  camel  on  a  long  journey.  His  Arabic,  touched  ofl"  with  the 
soft  lirot^ue  of  l>in,  made  a  little  shrill  by  weariness  and  peril,  was  not  the  Arabic 
of  Ebn  Ma/ar,  but  yet,  under  the  spell,  the  earners  head  ceased  swaying  nervously. 
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the  long  neck  stretched  out  bravely,  and  they  came  on  together  to  the  Gilif  Hills, 
comrades  in  distress,  gallant  and  unafraid.  .  .  .  Now  the  rider  looked  back  less 
than  before,  for  the  hills  were  near,  he  was  crossing  a  ridge  which  would  hide 
him  froni  .sight  for  a  few  miles,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ()|Kning  in  the  range 
where  a  few  dotn-trees  marked  the  rendezvous.  His  throat  was  dry,  for  before 
the  night  was  half  over  he  had  drunk  the  little  water  he  carried ;  but  the  Arab 
song  still  came  from  his  lips : 

*•  /Jofj  ya  UlUe  !    Dms  yn  leike  ! 
TieacI,  O  joy  of  my  Ufc,  tread  lightly  ! 
Thy  feet  are  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
And  thy  ht  ari  is  nf  fire.    On  thy  wounds 
I  will  pour  the  king's  salve.    1  will  hang 
On  thy  neck  the  long  chain  of  wrought  gold, 
When  the  gates  of  Bagdad  are  before  UB — 
Dm  ya  kUu  i  Doas  ya  kike  I " 

He  did  not  cease  nnging  it  until  the  camel  had  staggered  in  beneath  the 
dom<trees  where  Ebn  Maiar  wiuted.    Macnamara  threw  himself  on  the  ground 

beside  the  prostrate  camel  that  had  carried  him  so  well,  and  gasped,  "Water!** 
He  drank  so  long  from  El)n  Mazar's  water-bag  that  the  Arab  took  it  from  him. 
Then  he  lay  on  the  sands  hugging  the  ground  Hose  like  n  dog,  till  the  sheikh 
roused  him  with  the  word  that  he  must  mount  another  canitl,  this  tunc  witli  a 
guide,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  who  must  risk  his  life — at  a  price.  Half  the  price 
was  paid  by  Macnamara  to  the  sheikh  before  they  left  the  shade  of  the  palm- 
trees,  and)  striking  through  the  hills,  emeiged  again  into  the  desert  farther  north. 

In  the  open  waste  the  strain  and  the  peril  began  again,  but  Mahommed 
Mahmoud,  though  a  boy  in  yean^  was  a  man  in  wisdom  and  a  "  brother  of 
eagles  "  in  endurance :  and  he  was  the  second  Arab  who  won  Macnamara's  heart. 

It  was  Mahmoud's  voice  now  that  qnavcred  over  \hv  lunds  of  the  eamcls  and 
drove  them  on  ;  it  was  his  eye  wliieh  watched  the  hori/on.  The  hours  went  by, 
and  no  living  thing  apjitared  in  tiic  desert,  save  a  small  clf)ud  of  \ukurcs,  heavy 
from  feasting  on  a  camel  dead  in  the  waste,  and  a  diirk  brown  snake  flitting 
across  their  path.  Nothing  all  day  save  these,  and  nothing  all  the  sleepless  night, 
save  a  desert  wolf  stealing  down  the  sands.  Macnamara's  eyes  burned  in  his 
head  with  weariness,  his  body  became  numb,  but  Mahommed  Mahmoud  would 
allow  no  pause.  They  must  get  so  far  ahead  the  first  two  days  that  Abdullah's 
pursuers  could  not  overtake  them,  he  said.  Hi  \  nnd  Dongoln,  at  a  place  appointed, 
other  camels  would  await  them,  if  Mahmoud's  inijesmcn  there  kept  faith. 

For  two  days  and  nights  Macnamara  had  not  sle|)t,  for  forty  six  hours  he  had 
been  constantly  in  the  saddle,  but  Muhoiiuucd  Mahmoud  allowed  ium  neither  .sleep 
nmr  rest 

Dongola  came  at  last,  lying  far  away  on  their  right.  With  Dongola,  fresh 
camds;  and  the  desert  flight  beg^n  again.  Hour  after  hour,  and  not  a  living 
thing;  and  then  at  last  a  group  of  three  Arabs  on  camels  going  south,  far  over 
to  their  right.    These  suddenly  turned  and  rode  down  on  them. 

"We  must  fight,"  said  Mahmou<l  ;  "for  they  see  you  are  no  .\ra!)." 

*'  I'll  take  the  one  with  the  jibbch, '  s»ud  M  i<  namara  i  f)olly,  witli  a  pistol  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  sword  in  his  right.  "  I'll  take  him  lirsi.  Here's  the  tap  off 
yer  head,  me  darlins ! "  he  added  as  they  turned  and  laced  the  dervishes. 

"We  must  kill  them  all,  or  be  killed,"  said  Mahmoud,  as  the  dervishes 
suddenly  stof^xid,  and  the  one  with  the  jibbeh  called  to  Mahmoud : 

"  Whither  do  you  fly  with  the  white  Egyptian  ? " 
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**If  you  come  and  see  you  will  know,  by  the  mercy  of  God!"  answered 
Mahmoud. 

The  next  instaiu  the  dervishes  charged.  Macnamara  marked  his  man.  and  die 
man  wiih  the  jiljiieh  fell  from  his  camel.  Mahmoud  fired  his  carlane,  missed, 
and  closed  with  his  enemy.  Macnamara,  late  of  the  7th  Hussars,  swung  his 
Arab  sword  as  though  it  were  the  relation  blade  and  hue  in  sword  practice  at 
Aldershot,  and  catching  the  blade  of  his  desert  foe,  saved  his  own  neck  and  gave 
the  chance  of  a  fair  hand-to-hand  coml>at. 

He  met  the  swift  strokes  of  the  dervish  with  ft  cool  certainty.  His  weariness 
passed  from  him  ;  the  joy  of  Ixittle  was  on  him.  Now  he  took  the  ofrensi\'e. 
Once  or  twice  he  circled  slowly  round  the  dervish,  whoso  eyes  blazed,  whose 
mouth  was  foainuig  with  fury  ;  then  he  cam<.  on  him  with  all  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill  he  had  got  in  little  Indian  wars.  He  aime  on  iuui,  and  the  dervish  fell, 
his  head  cut  through  like  a  cheese. 

Then  Macnamara  turned,  to  see  Mahmoud  and  the  third  dervish  on  the  ground, 
straggling  in  each  other's  arms.  He  started  forward,  but  before  he  could  reach  the 
two  Mahmoud  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  reeking  knife,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

•*  He  was  a  kinsman,  hut  he  had  to  <lir."  .said  Mahmoud  as  thev  mounted. 
He  turned  towards  the  bodies,  then  looked  at  the  camels  flying  down  the  desert 
towards  Dong* > la. 

*' It  is  as  God  wills  now,"  he  said.  "Their  tribesmen  will  follow  when  they 
see  the  camels.   See,  my  camel  is  wounded  I "  he  added,  with  a  gasp. 

IV. 

Two  days  following,  towards  evening,  two  men  on  foot  trudgetl  throii;;h  the 
desert  haggard  and  hent.  The  feet  of  one — an  .\rab  — had  on  a  }Kur  of  red 
slippers,  the  feet  of  the  other  were  bare.  Mahmoud  and  Mat  aamara  were  in  a 
l>ad  way.  They  were  in  very  truth  "  walkuig  against  time."  Their  tongues  were 
thick  in  their  mouths,  their  feet  were  lacerated  and  bleeding,  they  carried  nothing 
now  save  their  pistols  and  their  knives,  and  a  small  bag  of  dates  hanging  at 
Macnamara*s  belt  Prepared  for  the  worst,  they  walked  on  with  blind  hope,  eager 
to  die  fi^luiiiij;  if  they  must  die,  rather  than  to  i)erish  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the 
desert,  .\noiher  day,  and  they  would  be  beyond  the  radius  of  the  Khalifa's 
power:  but  would  they  see  another  day? 

They  thought  thai  qm  siion  atis\M  red.  wlKn,  out  of  the  evening  pink  and  opal 
and  the  golden  sand  behind  liiem,  they  >.iw  six  .Vrabs  riding.  The  friends  of 
the  slain  dervishes  were  come  to  take  revenge.  The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other,  but  they  did  not  try  to  speak.  Macnamara  took  from  his  yeldc  a  bag  of 
gold  and  olTeied  it  to  Mahmoud  It  was  the  balance  of  the  payment  promised 
to  Ebn  Ma/ar.  Mahmoud  salaamed  and  shook  his  head,  then  in  a  thick  voice 
said:  "It  is  my  life  and  tliy  life.  If  thou  diest  I  die.  If  thou  livest,  the  gold 
is  Ebn  Ma/iir  s.    At  W  ady  llalta  I  will  claim  it,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  I " 

I'he  words  were  thick  and  broken,  but  Macnanuira  understood  him,  and  they 
turned  ind  faecd  their  pursuers,  ready  for  life  or  death,  intent  to  kill — Macnamara 
of  the  7th  Hussars  and  Mahommed  Mahmoud  of  the  Gilif  Mountains.  They 
were  not  aware  that  from  out  of  the  hollow  a  little  ferther  north— behind  them 
now — were  riding  six  men  from  Wady  Haifa  on  camels;  and  that  these  men 
qtiickened  their  speed  wlicn  the)  saw  the  Arabs  Irom  £>ongola  riding  down  on 
the  two.  The  Arabs  from  Dongola  were, nearer,  but  the  men  from  Wady  Halia 
rode  harder. 
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"  Thert  was  no  chance  to  look  round ;  the  time  had  come  to  fight    Their  pittolu  cracked,  and 

one  man  fell—Uacnamara'i.  " 


The  Arabs  from  Dongola  had  almost  reached  their  quarry*  when  the  two 
l)esieged  ones  heard  the  shouts  of  the  friendlies  from  Wady  Haifa  behind  them. 
There  was  no  chance  to  look  round ;  the  time  had  come  to  fight.  Their  pistols 
cracked,  and  one  man  fell  — Macnamara's.  'I'hen  Mahmoud  went  down  with  a  lance 
through  his  side. 

And  then  the  friendlies  from  Wady  Haifa  took  their  turn.  They  rode  in  upon 
the  M^/f(,  where  Macnamara,  twice  wounded,  fought  with  his  sword,  vainly  trying 
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to  speak  at  the  same  time— one  man,  delirious  with  thirst,  dyiqg  with  thirst  and 
fatigue^  lighting  five  like  a  demon. 

Just  as  the  fricndlies  took  a  hand  in,  Macnamara  shouted,  as  he  opened  the 
head  of  a  Baggara  with  a  backward  cut:  "The  7th  Hussars  and  Mary  Ma!. me:"' 

And  as  an  Am!)  brought  him  down  with  a  cut  in  the  shouldrr.  llcnry  W  ithers 
of  the  Sick  Horse  Depot,  fighting  with  the  fricndlies,  shouted:  '  Le s  Macnamara, 
Give  'em  "clll" 

Which  they  did;  and  dragged  Macnamam  out  of  his  mess,  and  Mahmond 
with  him.  .  v 

Dicky  Donovan's  exix:-dition  for  the  rL^(  ue  of  Macnamara  had  succeeded,  fay 
the  help  of  Elm  Mazar  and  Mahommed  Mahmoud. 

Mahommed  Mahmoud  lived  to  take  hack  to  Ebn  Maznr  the  other  hundred 
|X)unds  of  the  gold  Macnamara  had  looted  from  the  Khalifa  .  and  Mahmoud  also 
look  souKlhiiig  for  himsell  from  the  liriiish  otiicers  at  \Vady  Haifa.  For  him 
nothing  r^nained  of  the  desperate  journey  but  a  couple  of  scars. 

It  was  different  with  Macnamara.  He  had  to  take  a  longer  journey  still  He 
was  not  glad  to  do  it,  for  he  liked  the  look  of  the  English  faces  round  him,  and 
he  liked  what  they  said  to  him.  Also  he  was  young  enough  to  **go  a-roaming 
still,"  as  he  said  to  Henry  Withers.  Besides,  it  sorely  hurt  his  pride  that  no 
woman  or  child  of  his  would  he  left  behind  to  lament  him.  Still,  when  Henry 
told  hiin  he  had  to  go,  he  took  it  like  a  man. 

"'Ere,  It  ain  t  no  use,"  said  Henry  to  him  the  day  ihey  got  to  Wady  Haifa, — 
"'Ere,  old  ^xil,  ii  ain't  no  use.  You  *ave  to  take  your  gruel,  an'  you  *ave  to  take 
it  alone.** 

Macnamara  did  not  reply.  He  kx>ked  at  him  for  a  moment  steadily,  then  he 
said:  "It  was  you  that  sint  thim  after  me,  Hiniy  me  b*y?" 

"  'Ow  we  went  ain't  the  question,  but  'ow  you  gO,  that  is,"  answered  Henry 

Withers,  with  a  vensc  of  duty  on  him. 

"They  towld  mc — Holgate  an'  the  liarionet  towld  mc  it  was  you,  Hinry.** 

"  Ere,  w'ere  do  yer  think  I  could  buy  arf  a  du^cn  bloomin"  camomiles  ?  I 
tell  yer,  it  was  Donovan  Pashar  and  the  Ixirionet — wich  'is  name  is  \\'inton.  But 
what  I  want  to  tell  yer  quiet  and  friendly,  old  pal,  is  that  yer  drawfted  out — 
alt  the  way  out — for  good  I " 

"'Sh<~-did  ye  think  I  wasn't  knowin'  it,  me  b'y?*'  Macnamara's  face  clouded. 
"Did  ye  think  I  wasn't  knowin'  it?    (in  an'  lave  me  alone,**  he  added  quickly. 

Henr>  Withers  went  out  pondering,  for  he  was  sure  it  was  not  mere  dying  that 
fretted  Macnamara. 

The  next  day  the  end  of  it  all  came.  Henry  Withers  had  i)ondered,  and  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  do  a  certain  thing.  lowards  cveiung  he  sal  alone  in  the 
room  where  Macnamara  lay  asleep— almost  his  veiy  last  sleep.  All  at  once 
Macnamara's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Kitty,  Kitty,  me  darlin',"  he  murmured  vaguely.  Then  he  saw  Henry 
Withers. 

**  I'm  dyin',"  he  said,  breathing  heavily.  "  Don't  call  annv  one,  Hinry,"  he 
added  brokenly.    "  Dyin's  that  aisy— aisy  enough,  but  for  wan  thing." 

*"Ere,  sjK'ak  out,  Pete." 

"  Sure,  there's  no  wan  but  you,  \\  ithers,  not  a  wife  nor  a  child  av  me  own  to 
say,  *  Poor  Peter  Macnamara,  he  is  gone ! ' " 

"There's  one,**  said  Henry  Withers  firmly.    "There's  one,  old  pal." 
"Who's  that?"  said  Macnamara  huskily. 
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"  She's  no  wife,"  said  Macnamara,  shaking  hi8  head  ''Though  she'd  ha*  been 
that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mary  Malonei" 

"  She's  mine,  an'  she  'as  the  marnnge  lines,"  said  Henry  Withers.  "  An' 
there's  a  kid — wich  ain't  mine — born  six  months  after!  'Oo  says  no  kid  won't 
remark,  *  Poor  Macnamara,  'e  is  gone,  wich  'o  \vas  my  fader  ! " 

Macnamara  trembled  ;  the  death-sweat  dropped  from  his  forehead  as  he  raised 
himself. 

"Kitty— a  kid  av  mine— and  she  married  to  Henry  Withers l^an'  yoof  saved 

me»  too  !"  Macnamara's  eyes  were  wild, 

Henry  Withers  took  his  hand. 
"'Ere,  lYs  nil  rifiht,  old  pal,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"What's  the  kid's  name?"  said  Macnamara. 
"  Peter — same  as  yours." 

The  voice  was  scarce  above  a  breath.  "Sure,  I  didn't  know  at  all.  An'  you 
forgive  me,  Hinry  darlin',  you  forgive  me?" 

'I've  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Henry  Withers. 

A  smile  lighted  the  blanched  face  of  the  dying  man.  "Give  me  love  to  the 
boy — ^to  Peter  Macnamara ! "  he  said,  and  fell  back  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"  I'd  do  it  again.  Wot's  a  lie  so  long  as  it  does  good  ? "  said  Henry  Withers 
afterwards  to  Iloli^'atc  the  engineer.  "But  tell  '^r,  tell  Kitty!  no  fear!  I  ain't 
no  bloomin'  fool.  E's  'appy — that's  enough.  She'd  cut  me  eart  out,  if  she  knowed 
I'd  lied  about  'er !  " 

Gilbert  Parker. 


A  UNE  HANCEE 

AT  the  spring  of  the  day,  when  the  world  is  still, 
And  the  clouds  from  the  hill  roll  away  and  away, 

I  think  of  my  Love,  and  I  softly  say — 
*'  Does  she  think  of  me  at  the  spring  of  the  day, 
When  the  world  is  still?** 

At  tlie  close  of  the  day,  when  the  world  is  still, 
And  the  shepherding  wind  brin<,^s  the  clouds  to  the  hill, 
The  fleecy  clouds  like  a  flock  astray, 
I  think  of  my  Love,  and  I  softly  say — 
Does  she  think  of  me  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
When  the  world  is  still  ?  ** 

H.  A  a 
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*'T  T  THAT  happened  to  Nathan  Bone,"  began  Castlebridge,  in  his  peculiarly 
V  Y  deliberate  manner,  as  we  were  sitting  round  the  hearth  in  the  Bancjueting 
Chamber  at  Bathersberry  Hall  one  night,  "  was  told  me  by  somebody 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  anyl)ody  did  ;  but  as  ht-  cannot  correctly  be  said  to 
have  been  known  at  all,  this,  perhaps,  is  not  saying  much.  Bone  was  an  antiquarian, 
and  a  learned  man,  it  is  believed.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from  ;  no  one 
knew  who  he  really  was.  No  doubt  he  was  a  little  mad.  Mis  ways  were  not  the 
ways  of  other  men,  and  his  |»cruliarities  were  ioo  pronounced  to  Ix;  merely  such. 
He  never  spoke  to  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  niece  of  his,  who  lived  with 
him.  No  matter  where  he  was,  no  matter  what  happened,  he  would  never 
exchange  a  single  word  with  anyl>ody  but  this  niece — not  even  with  his  house- 
keeiier,  who  was  rather  good-looking,  and  who  secretly  doted  on  him.  Daisy  — 
that  was  his  niece's  name — was  a  young  girl  of  twenty-three,  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  naturally  had  a  lover.  He  was  tolerably  well-to-do,  'lis  said,  and  was  dying  to 
marry  her.  But  the  antiquarian  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  swore  that  she  should 
never  marry,  with  his  con.sent,  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  he 
was  so  remarkably  hale  and  hearty  that  he  promised  to  live  another  forty  years, 
at  the  ver)'  least.  The  lover,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Thom|)son,  was  a  fellow  of 
some  spirit,  and,  consequently,  used  to  press  the  girl  to  run  off  with  liim.  Daisy, 
however,  persisted  in  s;iying  that  she  would  never  marry  him,  save  with  her  uncle's 
con.sent,  even  if  she  had  to  wait  fifty  years  ;  and  so,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  fix  that  they  were  in. 

"  Thompson,  of  course,  had  interviews  with  the  antiquarian  :  told  him  how 
he  loved  his  niece,  how  he  wished  to  marr)-  her,  and  how  happy  he  woultl  make 
them  if  he  would  only  give  in.  But  it  was  no  use  whatever.  In  the  first  place, 
Nathan  Bone  never  used  to  answer  a  word  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  never 
used  to  listen.  Of  course  Thompson  was  not  allowed  to  enter ^the  house;  and  if 
by  any  chance  the  two  met  anywhere  Bone  would  scowl  at  him,  and  wave  him 
aside  as  he  would  an  importunate  l>cggar. 
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**  But  sometimes,  when  he  im  out  hunting  up  old  fossils,  or  purchasing  mustf 
old  curioSt  hU  niece  would  accompany  her  lo\'er  tc  his  hous^  where  she  was 
always  most  favourably  received  by  his  parents,  and  where  they  no  doubt  made 
up  for  a  httle  of  their  misfortune,  as  was  only  natural.  How  long  this  state  ■  t 
things  would  have  lasted  nobody  can  tell.  How  long  it  did  last  almc^t 
everybody  knows. 

*'  On  a  Christmas  Eve,  Bone  was  always  in  a  bad  humour ;  and  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  that  this  uSnr  happened  he  was  more  than  usually  so.  He  had 
been  up  to  London  for  two  days,  and  had  returned  by  the  coach,  which  was 
naturally  crowded,  and  Bone  hated  a  crowd.    What  was  more^  the  people  were  all 

talking  about  the  holidays,  and  the  capital  times  before  them,  wishing  one  another 
a  happy  C'hristmas,  and  tellini:  each  other  all  sorts  of  uninteresting  little  things 
about  tin  insc  l\es,  as  jx-opie  will  do  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  and  one  of  the 
inside  ji.issi  ngcrs  was  taking  home  a  turkey,  and  as  it  was  hanging  up  Ix-^ide  the 
driver  s  scat,  he  was  particularly  anxious  about  it,  and  kept  getting  out  to  examine 
it  every  time  the  coach  stopped.  Then  there  was  a  man  sitting  next  to  him  who 
kept  making  funny  remarks,  at  which  everybody  laughed  veiy  much.  All  these 
little  things  annoyed  Hone,  who  maintained  a  contemptuous  silence  the  whole 
way.  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  already  enough,  he  found,  when  he  got  home, 
that  his  niece  had  decorated  the  rooms  with  huUy  and  eveigreens,  and  made  it 
look  almost  cheerful. 

"Thi>  u.iturally  upset  him  still  more,  for  he  had  a  great  antiivtthy  to  evcryihmg 
cheerful  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  waits  came  and  played,  and  sang  Cliriblmas  carols  in 
front  of  the  house  until  he  drove  them  away  by  emptying  cold  water  over  them. 

*'Then,  in  a  thoroughly  bad  humour,  he  went  upstairs  to  the  room  in  which  he 
kept  his  curios.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Daisy  happened  to  glance  at 
the  clock,  and  noticed  the  time.  It  was  not  a  large  room,  but  it  \\  is  very  old- 
fashioned,  and  was  stocked  with  the  most  extraordinary  things — fossils,  shells, 
pieces  of  old  atniour.  hones  o(  prehistoric  animals  and  birds,  green  snakes  coiled 
up  in  I)  >tiU  s,  skulls  of  criiniii  ils,  eoins.  \vea|ions,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  the  fossil 
of  a  eat.  In  fact,  one  might  liave  taken  it  for  a  curiosity  shop.  Bui  Bone  was 
the  only  one  who  ever  entered  it,  so  that  that  made  no  difference.  He  used  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  here,  though  what  he  did  is  still  a  mystery.  Some  said 
that  he  was  something  of  a  magician ;  others  that  he  had  great  hoards  of  money 
hidden  away  somewhere  in  this  room,  and  that  he  used  to  come  here  at  night  to 
take  it  out  and  gK>at  over  it.  But  it  is  no  use  repeating  all  tlie  tilings  that  he 
was  said  to  be.  He  had  brought  a  lont:,  narrow  !)ox  with  him  frtJin  town,  which 
he  had  himself  carried  up  to  this  ronm.  W  hat  was  in  it,  Daisy  and  the  scr\ants 
could  not  im;igine.  And  no  doubt  you  wiil  think  it  strange  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  conUuned  a  skeleton.  What  he  wanted  it  for,  goodness  only  knows.  Ahready 
there  was  one  grinning  thing  in  the  room.  Anyhow,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
bought  another,  and  I  believe,  bought  it  because  of  the  fearful  grin  that  it  had. 

**  When  he  had  locked  the  door,  he  began  to  open  the  box ;  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  jolting  of  the  coach  hail  caused  one  of  the  skeleton's  legs  to 
come  unfastened.  It  was  not  broken  ;  it  had  merely  berome  detached  at  the  joint. 
He  picked  the  skeleton  up  in  his  arm';,  carried  it  across  the  room,  and  stood  it 
up  by  means  of  an  appliance  which  tilted  round  the  thing's  neck.  This  done,  he 
stepped  back  and  looked  at  it.  He  had  forgotten  to  light  the  candles,  and 
the  only  light  in  the  room  came  from  the  fire.  When  he  had  surveyed  the 
thing  long  enough,  he  went  to  the  hearth,  took  up  the  poker,  and  began  to 
stir  the  logs;  and  he  was  still  bending  down,  with  his  back  to  the  skeleton, 
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when  twelve  o'clock  sounded.  No  sooner  had  it  done  so  than  a  hollow  vok^e 
eiclaimed: 

** '  Now  then,  theie  I   Look  sharp  with  that  fire.' 

**  Bone  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  startled,  ljut  this  voice,  on  account  of  its 
unearthly  sound,  foirly  made  him  jump.  He  dropped  the  poker,  and- faced  round. 
There  was  nobody  to  be  seen.    He  was  alone  in  the  room.   Not  a  sound  was  to 

be  heard. 

"  *  Come  along  !  come  along  ! '  the  voice  went  on. 

"And  if  you  wiil  i>ciicve  nie, '  siiid  Castii. bridge,  looking  round  upon  us  very 
seriously,  "it  was  tiiat  skeleton  speaking.  It  was,  indeed.  Bone  began  to 
tremble.  He  stared  hard  at  the  thing,  and  the  thing  stared  back  at  him  out  of 
its  eyeless  sockets.  The  firelight  flickered  upon  its  head  Where  its  eyes  had 
once  been  were  two  deep  shadowy  cavities.   Its  grinning  fiice  looked  frightful. 

"*I)o  you  hear?'  it  cried,  beginning  to  move  a  little. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  ? '  said  Bone,  stepping  back  a  few  paces. 

" '  Matter ! '  said  the  skeleton,  indignantly, — '  why,  a  good  deal  Where's  my 
other  leg  ? ' 

" '  In  the  box,'  rejdied  Bone. 

'* '  Oh,  indeed ! '  said  the  skeleton,  ironically.  '  In  the  box,  is  it  1  And  what's 
it  doing  there?' 

*'  *  I  haven't  had  time  to  put  it  on  yet,'  said  Bone,  very  much  startled ;  for  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  talked  with  a  skeleton. 

"  *  And  what  business  have  you  ever  to  have  had  it  off,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 
didn't  take  it  off,'  Bone  replied.    'It  came  off.' 

**  *  Came  off  '  "  repealed  the  skeleton,  indignantly.  '  Odds  graves  and  gibbets ! 
then  bring  it  here,  and  put  it  on  ;^ain ;  and  undo  this  cranked  thing  at  the  back 
of  my  neck  I ' 

" '  Strange !  *  muttered  Bone — '  strange  I ' 

**  Nevertheless,  he  brought  the  skeleton's  other  1^  from  the  box,  at^d  fastened 
it  on,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  thing  the  while  to  see  that  it  did  not  do  him  any 
mischief ;  and  then  he  un.screwed  the  fastening  which  held  it  to  the  wall. 

'"That's  it,*  said  the  skeleton,  movmg  its  head  from  side  to  side.  'Now  help 
me  to  that  chair  by  the  fire.    Stay  !    First  of  all,  have  a  look  at  my  joints.' 

"  Bone  lit  a  candle,  and  did  as  he  was  requested  '  This  left  knee's  a  bit 
shaky,'  he  said. 

*'*rm  shaky  all  over,  it  strikes  mel'  said  the  skeleton. 

"  '  I'll  just  put  a  fresh  Wt  of  wire  round  this  articulation ;  then  I  think  you'll 
do,'  said  Bone.  '  You've  got  a  bit  chipped  off  the  top  of  your  tibia.  That's  what 
makes  it  feel  so  loose.  I  shouldn't  lx.'nd  too  much,  if  T  were  you,'  he  added,  as 
the  skeleton  stoop<.'d  to  look  at  its  letjs.     '  \'our  hack  isn't  very  first-rate.' 

"'What's  the  matter  with  it?'  asked  the  skeleton,  le:>lily. 

•*  *  Well,  it's  beginning  to  crumble  a  little  in  places,'  said  Bone.  '  You're  a 
bone  short,  too,  in  the  dorsal  region,  I  see.' 

"  '  Ah ! '  said  the  skeleton,  nervously, — '  ah !  I  hope  this  room  is  fairly  dry: 

" '  I  ho|)e  so  too,'  said  Bone. 

" '  I  don't  think  that  journey  did  me  any  good,'  the  skeleton  observed 
thoughtfully. 

" '  I  don't  think  it  did,'  said  Bone.  '  Just  hold  on  to  somcthinij  a  minute,  will 
you,  while  I  put  this  knee  to  rights.    That's  it.    Now  let's  sec  how  \ou  work.' 

"*Be  careful:'  said  the  skeleton,  as  Bone  began  to  jnove  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  leg  backwards  and  forwards. 
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" '  It's  all  right,'  replied 
Bone  :  *  I've  got  hold  of 
you.  Now  then  ;  see  if 
you  can  walk.' 

'*  The  skeleton  took  a 


couple     of     steps,  then 
stopi^ed. 

"'This  right  hijvjoinl 
works  very  stiffly,'  it  said. 

*'  '  I'll  look  it  over  in  a 
minute,'  said  Bone.  '  It's 
the  head  of  the  trochanter, 
I'm  afraid.  It's  a  bit  worn, 
I  fancy.  You  sit  down  here 
and  keep  (juict ;  and  don't 
you  lean  back  more  than 
you  can  help,* 

"  •  I  won  t,'  said  the 
skeleton.  '  Odds  gallows 
and  graves  !  how  I  do 
creak,  to  be  sure  I ' 

"  .\nd  then  down  il  sit 
in    the   chair,    and  Bone 
unfastened  its  right  leg  and 
took  it  off  and  examined 
it.     In   order  to   do  this 
proj>erly   he    was  obliged 
to  light  the  other  candles  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  he  was  startled  to 
hear  a  second  voice,  which 
was  even  more  hollow  and  more  unearthly  than  the  first. 
*'  *  What  an  extraordinary  thing  ! '  it  said,  gravely. 
'•'The  devil!  the  devil!'  exclaimed  the  antiquarian,  starting. 
" '  Pardon  me,'  said  the  second  skeleton,  slowly  ;  for  upon  my  word,  it  was 
that  one  talking  now, 

" '  I  must  be  cra/y,'  muttered  Bone  to  himself  ;    '  I  must  be  crazy.* 
"  '  I  was  alxjut  to  obser\e,'  the  second  skeleton  went  on,  *  that  I  am  surprised 
to  meet  an  oltl  friend  here.  .  .  .  Who'd  expect  to  sec  Ad.mi  Goodman  after  all 
these  years  ? ' 

"  Now,  when  this  name  was  mentioned,  the  first  skeleton  gave  a  bit  of 
a  start,  and  turned  half  round  in  its  chair.  In  doing  so,  one  of  its  amis 
dropped  off. 

"  '  Who  mentioned  .\dam  Goodman's  name  ? '  it  s;iid,  looking  as  surprised  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  skeleton  to  look. 

"  '  I  did,'  replied  the  second  skeleton.  And  then,  1  an)  told,  without  the  least 
assistance  it  siepj)ed  down  from  its  box  and  walked  over  to  the  hearth,  and  stood 
l)efore  the  other  one. 

"'  //'///  /M/(,x^,  //'^  fiani^inan  y  exclaimed  the  first  skeleton,  looking  very  much 
taken  alxick. 

'•  *  The  same,'  replied  the  other. 


'"Fir$t  haue  a  look  at  my  Joints.'    Bone  lit  a  candle,  and  did  as 
he  was  requested. " 
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**  *  Why,  it  gives  me  quite  a  turn  to  see  you  again !  *  gasped  the  first  skeletcm, 
shaking  a  little. 

"  '  I  daresay  it  does.' 

"And  the  second  skeleton  sat  down  in  the  chair  opj^ositc,  making  a  pruesome 
creaking  noise  as  it  did  so,  that  was  horrible  to  li>tcn  to.  Bone  did  not  speak 
a  word.  He  sal  down  on  a  stool  between  the  two ;  and  there  he  stopped  till 
the  end. 

" '  I  was  wishing  I  could  come  across  you  somewhere  or  other/  the  second 
skeleton  observed,  after  a  short  pause.   ^I've  got  a  secret  to  tell  you/ 

"*\\Tiat's  that?'  said  the  other. 

"  *  It's  about  that  little  affair  you  were  hanged  for,'  said  the  second  skeleton, 
very  slowly. 

"'I  didn't  niurdtr  him  !'  said  the  first  skeleton. 
' '  No.    But  you  were  hanged  for  it.  .  .  .  And  I  hanged  you.' 
** '  So  you  did,  so  you  did ! '  said  the  first  skeleton.    '  Still,  I  didn't  murder 
bim.' 

** There  was  a  pause.   Then  the  second  skeleton  said: 
know  it.' 

"'Eh?' 

♦"I  know  it.' 

** '  How  do  yoti  know  it  ? ' 

"The  srrond  skt  h  ton  starrd  at  the  other  for  a  full  minute,  its  ghastly  grin 
quite  lernlying  old  Bone,     ilien  it  said;  'Because  1  did." 
"'You  murdered  himl* 
«'Ay.' 

"There  was  another  pause. 

" '  Well,  that  is  odd  ! '  said  the  first  skeleton,  at  last. 

'"So  I  thought  when  I  was  arranging  your  drop.    I  gave  you  a  good  drop^ 

1  rememl>er  — a  very  good  drop.' 

"'So  yovi  did,  so  you  did  I  .  .  .  And  to  think  we  should  be  sitting  here  now, 
talking  it  over  ! ' 

" '  Ah !  It's  of  no  consequence  now,  of  course.  But  it's  pleasant  to  talk  of 
old  times  again.  And  I  feel  a  deal  easier  now  that  I've  told  you.  It  used  to 
worry  me  at  times,  especially  after  I  came  into  my  money,  and  took  a  house  there 

on  the  Dover  road.' 

"'Very  odd  it  was,  to  be  sure!'  snid  the  second  skeleton.  'I  wonder  where 
he  is  now.  I've  kept  a  g(X)d  look  out  tor  him,  but  I  haven't  rnnic  .across  him  yet. 
I  rather  fancy  he's  scnttt  red  about  n  hit    a  leg  here  rtnd  a  leg  tiicre,  so  to  speak.' 

"  *  Perhaps  so.  I  >.htiuldn"t  wonder  ui  it  al  all.  .  .  .  But  what  the  jhunder  did 
you  kill  him  for?  He  seemed  as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  br«Uhed,  if  I 
remember  rightly — ^though,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  little  haughty  in  his  ways.' 

'**A  little  too  haughty,  Adam,  to  please  me — ^just  a  little  too  haught)',  Adam. 
And  when  he  called  me  a  vile  knave,  as  he  strode  out  'of  your  inn,  I  disliked  it. 
It  di.spleased  me.  He  had  cursed  you  for  a  swindling  varlet,  if  you  rememlx;r, 
because  you  had  tri<  d  to  p-ilm  off  some  of  your  cheap  wine  on  him  1  never 
coukl  stand  that  i  hc.ip  wme  of  vours  myself,  Adam — and  you  answered  pretty 
holly,  as  wc  ail  of  us  heard.  So  when  I  followed  him  out,  after  seeing  you  leave 
the  premises,  and  knowing  you  would  be  away  a  full  hour,  I  knew,  too,  well 
enot^h,  that  when  he  was  found  there  would  be  some  that  would  call  to  mind 
your  words.  And  so  they  did.  ...  He  had  some  spirit,  I  must  allow.  He  was 
little  more  than  a  boy,  too,  and — ^would  you  believe  it  ? — was  going  off  to  join  iu$ 
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bride.  Damme  !  the  young  rascnl  had  made  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  the  giri 
was  expecting  him  that  night  at  Reading  !  ...  He  passed  up  the  road  towards 
the  old  turnpike.  I  rather  fancy  he  must  have  mistaken  his  way.  What  should 
he  want  up  there  ?  .  .  .  However,  that  didn't  matter  to  me.  Only  I  was  a  bit 
afraid  that  he  would  turn  and  come  back  again,  which,  of  course,  would  have 
made  it  devilish  awkward.  However,  he  didn't :  he  kept  straight  on  ;  and  when 
he  had  passed  the  old  bridge — you  know  where  1  mean,  next  to  the  pond  there — 
I  just  stepped  up  to  him,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  'Egad !  but  you 
should  have  seen  him  start.  You  see,  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  he 
hadn't  heard  me  coming  behind  him.' 


"  The  skeleton  paused.  Its  jaws  openeit  with  a  clicking  noise,  and  a  kind  of  hollow  laughter  Ulled  the  room. ' 


*'  The  skeleton  {xiused,  its  jaws  opened  with  a  clicking  noise,  and  a  kind  of 
hollow  laughter  filled  the  room. 

" '  You  should  just  have  heard  him  when  I  told  him  to  stand  and  defend 
himself,'  it  continued.  '  He  said  he  should  never  recover  from  having  l)een  under 
the  same  roof  with  me,  and  swore  that  I  made  the  air  so  unwholesome  that  he 
felt  positively  faint.  As  for  fighting  with  mc,  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  die 
where  he  st(x>d,  in  spite  of  his  appointment  ;  and  said  that  perhaps,  after  having 
exchanged  words  with  me,  it  would  be  the  l)est  thing  that  he  could  do.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  little  too  haughty,  Adam,  to  please  me  ;  just  a  little  too  haughty,  .A.dam. 
And  so  .  .  .  But  what  do  you  think  his  last  words  to  me  were,  as  he  lay  there 
at  the  side  of  the  road  ?  He  must  have  rolled  over  into  the  ditch  after  I  left 
him.  I  didn't  put  him  there,  although  you  found  him  in  it.  Damme!  what  do 
you  think  he  said  ?  ' 
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«*CRmkit!  I 

don't   know,'  said 

the  first  skeleton. 
"  '  ril  toll  you,' 

began  the  other  in 

a  horrible  whisjx^r ; 

then    it  stopped 

suddenly.  *  First  of 

all,'  it  said  uneasily, 

'  Old   Bone  must 

go  outside.    I  wont 

tell  Old  Bone.' 
"  *  Hone,'  said 

the   first  skeleton, 

'leave  the  room.' 

•«  The  anti- 
quarian got  upb 
unlocked  the  door, 
and  passed  outside, 
closing  the  door 
hthind  him.  He 
slopped  and  1  i  stciied, 
of  course ;  but  not 
a  word,  not  one 
single  word,  did  he 
hear. 

"  While  he  was 
standing  there,  with 
his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole, it  so  ha])j)ened 
that  his  niece  came 
by.  Knowing  that 
there  could  be  no- 
body in  the  room,  she  was  naturally  astonished  to  see  him  listening  like  that 
But  the  antiquarian  took  no  notice  of  her. 

"  *  Whatever  are  you  doing  there,  uncle  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

"Old  Hone  raised  a  finger.    'Hush  !*  he  whispered,  excitedly.    *Not  a  word  1  * 
"'What  is  tlie  matter?"  asked  the  girl,  still  more  surprised. 
** '  Not  a  word  I '  whispered  Old  Bone. 

"Daisy  at  once  saw  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  him,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  at  last  quite  mad.  She 
stopped  with  him,  however,  until  eventually,  not  hearing  any  sound,  he  grew  too 
impatient  to  wait  any  longer,  and  opened  the  door.  I'hey  entered  the  room 
together,  and  then,  if  you  will  believe  me,  they  saw  something  that  made  Bone 
stagger." 

Castlebridge  paused,  and  t^lanred  at  the  face  of  each  of  his  h'steners. 

"  Kach  oi  those  skeletons,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "  was  back  in  its  proper  place 
and  the  only  thing  that  was  left  to  prove  that  he  had  not  dreamed  it  all  was  the 
first  skeleton's  arm,  which  had  dropped  on  to  the  floor,  and  still  lay  there. 

"What  passed  between  the  antiquarian  and  his  niece  is  not  known.  That  he 
never  said  a  word  to  her  about  what  he  had  seen  is  certain.    No  doubt  he  knew 


"Bom,'  mM  tke  firtt  sluMon,  '/mnw  th»  room.'  Tko  anU^umrtw  got 
mUoekoi  tho  tloor,  aarf  jMUMtf  mIcMk." 
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that  she  would  not  believe  it  But  the  strange  thing  is  the  change  that  it  wrought 
in  him.  The  very  next  day  he  packed  his  skeletons  off  to  London.  He  sent  for 
Ralph  Thcmipson,  told  him  that  he  would  iiave  to  marry  his  niece  at  once,  and 

to  only  one  man  did  he  ever  tell  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  that  ni^ht.  That 
man  was  the  ]»;irson  (who  told  it  to  m«').  anil  he  did  not  Ijelievc  a  word  of  it. 
What  is  more,  Bone  married  his  housekeeper,  and  l>e<:ame  as  jolly  a  fellow  as 
you  would  wish  to  meet ;  took  to  hunting,  gave  pxirties,  went  to  all  the  dances 
round  about,  and,  in  short,  became  a  thoroughly  popular  fellow;  and  everybody 
said,"  concluded  Castlebridge,  *'that  now  that  he  was  mad  they  Uked  him  a  great 
deal  better  than  when  he  was  sane." 

Anthony  Kirby  Gill 
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T  Patnios,  in  the  library  of 


the  Monastery  of  St.  John 


the  Divine,  a  monk  showed 
me  a  Greek  twelfth-century  manu- 
script which  having  jxirtly  read, 
he  declared  conLxined  an 
Egyptian  narrative  of  unusual 
iniixjrt.  The  text  ap|x;ared 
clear,  albeit  to  me,  of  course, 
unintelligible,  and  was  only 
defaced  at  the  seams  where 
the  vellum  had  been  folded. 
He  translated  into  Italian  the 
endorsement,  which  declared 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Euj)ithes, 
the  son  of  Phidon,  copied  by 
him  from  a  parchment  dupli- 
cated by  Periander,  a  scribe 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 
This  collection  having  been 
destroyed  by  Amrou,  a.d.  651, 
the  writing  of  Periander  was 
prior  to  that  date.    As  the 


Monastery  does  not  part 
with  its  manuscripts,  I 
proposed  to  the  monk  to 
sell  me  a  transcription  of 
the  original,  which  he 
consented  to  make. 
When  this  reached  me, 
some  weeks  later,  I  sent 
it  to  a  classical  authority, 
by  whom  it  was  rendered 
into  the  following  ICnglish. 
The  reiHitition  of  lengthy 


titles,  inevitable  to  Egyptian  writings, 
has  been  omitted,  and  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  confuse 
the  reader  with  brackets  indicating 
unimportant  lacunae  in  the  original 
text. 


A  lieacon  secretly  kindled  in 
darkness  to  smoulder,  it  may  be, 
long ;  yet  to  sjHiak  at  the  last 
as   men  signal  one  to  another  with 
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watrhfires.  It  shall  tell  of  the  love  of  Amon-Ra,  the  Sun-god,  of  fearless  footsteps, 
and  few  will  doubt  the  written  word,  seeing  that  for  a  token  Amon-Ra  lays 
amorously  upon  the  river  the  perpetual  signet  of  his  reflected  brilliance. 

The  priests  of  Maat,  which  is  Truth,  and  of  Wert-Hckaw,  the  lion-hearted, 
stood  before  Pharaoh  saying,  "  Lord  of  the  Western  Land,  the  wise  man,  when 
he  goes  upon  a  journey,  loads  his  asses  with  sacks  :  likewise  will  the  King  make 
ready  his  children  for  the  journey  of  life,  whether  they  be  of  the  few  that  climb 
the  shining  hills,  or  of  the  many  that  are  content  with  the  nearest  brookside, 
giving  them  the  staff  of  discretion  and  the  scrip  of  knowledge  to  be  their  light  in 
darkness."  Therefore  governors  were  set  about  Pharaoh's  children  to  teach  them 
to  interweave  the  lotus  with  the  laurel  and  the  rose.  And  Ilholml,  a  Phoenician,  a 
Ijeautiful  man,  filled  with  the  lore  of  the  Chaldeans,  one  that  had  tasted  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  having,  was  appointed  fan  l)earer  and  reader  to  Amenteh, 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  she  might  possess  peace  in  life  and  after  death  repose. 

Many  days  sat  they  in  the  ivory  gallery,  Ixiieath  its  gold  encrusted  arch.  The 
dwarf  Khafre,  which  was  the  King's  familiar,  sat  at  the  door  forbidden  to  vex 
them  with  listening,  and  therefore  ever  fingering  his  lute,  big-lnxlied  as  himself 
and  sweet-sounding  as  the  voice  of  one  briiii;ing  gifts.  Sitting  thus  upon  the 
cushioned  alabaster  floor,  at  the  hour  when  Amon  Ra  spreads  his  crimson  banner 
across  the  westward  sky,  Amenteh  asked  concerning  the  gods  of  Phoenicia  ;  and 
Ithobaal  answered,  We  have  but  one,  whose  name  I  bear — Baal,  the  Sun-god, 
whom  the  Egyptians  call  Amon-Ra,  the  only  god  whose  gifts  all  humanity 
acknowledge  :  whose  rising  is  a  cup  brimming  with  gladness  ;  whose  beams  ripen 
the  harvest,  and  paint  the  flowers,  and  illumine  the  eyes  we  love  ;  whose  light 
gives  the  mountains  their  purple  and  the  sea  its  diadem,  and  at  the  close  of  day 
lends  to  Earth  a  crowning  and  poetic  charm." 

Moreover,  being  a  man  of  war,  he  told  Amenteh  of  lands  beyond  the  sea 
where  with  a  javelin  he  had  slain  a  giant  ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  "  Who  knows  but 
I  may  come  to  my  end  at  the  hand  of  a  little  man  ! "  Tyre,  his  native  city,  with 
its  marble  Temi)le  open  to  the  sun,  he  declared  the  salt  of  the  sea,  as  Egypt  is 
the  salt  of  the  land,  for  his  talk  was  like  unjxiinted  pictures.  Then,  when  she 
questioned  him  of  star-reading  and  of  the  Chimera  which  is  master  of  Red  Magic, 
and  which  alone  can  stand  l)efore  the  Enchanter's  wand,  he  answered,  "  What 
better  magic  is  there  than  success  ? "  Likewise  when  she  asked,  "  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  happy?"  he  answered,  "Hath  any  life  worth  living  not  at  least  one 
thrilling  sorrow?  or  can  aught  be  sweeter  than  the  long-lived  day?  "  But  once, 
the  dwarf  being  called  away,  she  murmured  as  to  herself,  "  What  should  be  the 
purpose  of  a  maiden's  life  ?  "  to  which  he  whispered,  "  What  avails  life  if  it  be  not 
in  tune  with  love  I "  Then  suddenly,  as  though  these  words  had  l>een  of  magical 
power,  she  kissed  him  jxissionately  ujx)n  the  lips. 

At  that  time  Pharaoh  made  a  feast  at  Memphis,  the  city  of  the  powerful  Bull, 
for  Sevech,  King  of  the  land  of  Midian,  in  the  Hall  of  Embroidered  Hangings. 
\\  here,  having  sacrificed,  he  seated  Sevech  at  his  right  hand  upon  the  chair  of 
peace,  and  gave  him  a  girdle  curiously  wrought,  and  set  a  ring  upon  his  hand. 
Likewise  the  dwarf  Khafre  anointed  their  heads  with  ointment  and  touched  their 
ears  with  myrrh.  The  princes  of  the  court  sat  according  to  their  degree  at  a 
table  ajiart.  So  when  they  had  eaten  eggs  baked  with  bitter  herbs,  the  minced 
flesh  of  a  lamb,  wrapped  in  .savour)*  leaves,  was  set  l^efore  them.  And  when  they 
had  drunk  they  did  eat  venison  garnished  with  rice,  after  which  Pharaoh  took  a 
roasted  pigeon  in  his  hand  and  parted  it  in  sunder,  and  gave  thereof  to  Sevech 
for  a  sign  that  they  were  brothers,  for  Pharaoh  feared  him  and  his  nien  of  war. 
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Then  came  the  sweet-voiced  girls,  bearing  matchless  instruments,  even  their  harps, 
and  sat  at  Pharaoh's  feet  filling  the  air  with  delight.  So  with  fruit  and  pastry  the 
Kings  emptied  their  wine  jars,  and  Khafre  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  bathing 
their  hands  with  fragrant  water.  Finally  Pharaoh  saluted  Sevech  after  the  manner 
of  the  Egyptians,  saying,  *'  May  Bastet  give  thee  the  Sesame  wine  of  long  life." 
At  which  words  the  Priests  let  fly  birds  for  all  people  to  know  that  Pluraoh  and 
Sevech  should  \)g  for  ever  friends. 

When  Sevech's  heart  was  warm  with  wine,  Pharaoh  commanded  his  daughter 
to  come  before  them,  her  ankles  l>eing  girt  with  fillets  of  gold  and  her  arms  bound 
with  pearls  like  tassels  about  the  vine.  But  ere  she  danced  she  cast  aside  her 
slipi)ers  and  her  veil,  standing  rich-haired  for  a  hushed  and  breathless  moment, 
motionless  and  resplendent.    Then  the  minstrels  forbore,  save  only  that  from  the 


river  of  Oblivion,  where  the  lotus  flowers  grow,  came  faintly  the  music  of  the  flute 
players,  breathing  into  their  bamboo  flutes  the  music  of  the  Night,  and  the  music 
of  them  which  sing  the  songs  of  the  Morning.  When  Amenieh  made  an  end  of 
dancing,  Sevech  arose  and  emptying  his  winecup  over  his  head,  swore  with  an  oath 
that  she  was  beautiful.  And  lifting  his  quivering  hand  unto  Pharaoh  he  cried,  "  Thou 
shah  give  her  me  to  wife,  or,  by  all  thy  cage  of  gods,  I  will  sink  thy  nose  in  the 
ground,  and  will  rend  thy  kingdom,  and  hew  thy  people  till  the  child  shall  seek 
its  father  in  vain,  and  the  jackals  shall  howl  amid  the  ruins  of  this  thy  |)alace." 

Then  Pharaoh  answered,  "Thy  words,  O  Circle  of  Light,  are  pleasant  to  me 
as  riches  after  |X)verty."  So  the  following  day  Pharaoh  sought  Amcntch  and 
disclosed  to  her  the  words  of  Sevech.  But  she  covered  her  face,  saying,  Can 
one  graft  a  rose  upon  nettles,  or  shall  I  Ix;  the  bride  of  one  who  is  swarthy,  and 
whose  land  is  a  bleaching  skeleton?"     Then  Pharaoh  answered,  "Thou  shalt 
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indeed  be  made  a  Qaeen  and  drink  deep  of  the  glamour  of  life;  Behold,  Sevech's 
money  is  all  gold  and  no  silTer,  and  his  kingdom  is  vast»  so  that  whitfaetsoever 

thou  journey,  whether  it  be  with  or  against  ^  wind,  the  land  is  still  his.  A 
land  of  rocks  and  sand,  whose  groves  are  cacti,  for  it  is  the  desert ;  neverlheV'>.s, 
what  thing-^  thou  shalt  ask.  whether  it  be  camels  or  jewels,  or  raiment  or 
handmaidens,  will  he  cheertully  lukc  lor  ihec  from  his  neit^libours."'  Then  sjvike 
Amcnich,  "  Lord  of  the  two  horns,  thy  daughter,  who  is  the  dust  of  thy  Ict  t, 
hath  heard  it  said  that  every  ass  thinks  himself  fit  to  stand  with  the  King  ^ 
horses."  Therefore  was  Pharaoh  grieved^  and  cried,  "Shall  mine  own  duld  kindle 
a  fire  under  my  stool ! "  But  he  returned  to  Sevech  and  told  him  what  Amenteb 
had  said.  Then,  when  Khafte  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto  Sevech,  "  Dispenser 
of  good  things,  give  me  a  gift,  and  let  my  head  be  in  thy  hand  if  I  do  not 
read  this  riddle,"  So  St  vi  eh  gave  him  a  gift,  and  Khafre  said,  **  Be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  lover  of  knowledge,  that  there  dwelleth  in  the  palace  a  IMicenK  lan. 
a  beautiful  man,  and  a  magician,  who  expounds  to  the  Princess  music  and  the 
stars;  such  a  man,  sometimes,  though  not  loud^tongued,  aspires  to  the  daughter 
of  a  King."  At  which  Sevech  questioned  the  dwarf,  saying,  ''Ulio  told  thee 
this?"  And  Khafre  laughed,  answering,  I'he  Chimera,  which  lurketh  in  the 
garden,  in  whose  yellow  eyes  one  may  read  the  secrets  of  the  Ages,  even  the 
web  of  1  ate,  hath  revealed  it."  So  Sevech  became  as  a  panther  of  the  South 
for  rngt,  and  bade  Khafre  walk  in  the  garden  with  this  roan,  that  he  might 
know  hi:->  face. 

1  he  garden  of  the  Pharaohs,  called  Heartsease,  is  set  between  the  pahce  and 
the  river,  it  is  here  the  young  women  come  to  bathe,  and  here  the  scribes,  the 
Priests,  the  Princes,  and  the  Prophets  likewise  come  to  talk  upon  the  beautiful 

land  of  ))eace  where  the  immortal  acacias  bloom.  Wheiein  the  Kings  of  Egypt 
each  dedicate  four  figures  :  u|>on  the  palace  wall  an  image  of  their  guardian, 
whether  it  he  Isis,  the  benutifully  <'nthn)ned,  or  Thotli  of  the  wavinii  plumes,  or 
Horus  t!v-  adoraljly  silent.  And  .unong  tlowt  ring  ])l.ints  the  Kings  e)wn  image 
wiili  splendid  crest  is  placeti,  aiid  bchmd  it  a  fountain  ot  Howers,  and  on  either 
hand  the  face  of  the  woman  he  hath  most  loved,  and  the  face  of  his  dearest  friend. 
Wherefore  for  ever,  although  unseen  between  the  box-rows  of  that  garden,  are  the 
footsteps  of  bygpne  days.  It  is  here  the  King  breathes  the  lotus  incense  and 
learns  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  fleeting  river,  which  is  Oblivion,  bearing  us 
on  its  fugitive  tide.  Beyond  which  river  in  the  distance  stretches  that  faint  and 
shining  hori/on  which  |)resages  a  World  beyond  tlie  tomb.  There,  bencatli  the 
l>ending  botiu'h-,  I'har  ioh  walks,  gazing,  as  a  King  should,  aliove  the  transient 
things  of  J'.artli,  knowing  the  praise  of  gardens  and  that  every  garden  is  a 
world.  There  also  dwells  the  Chimera  wl^ich  is  the  Master  of  the  Magicians, 
lulled  by  the  bamlioo  flute  plac  ers,  knowing  the  secret  of  the  Future,  which  is 
breathed  in  the  meaning  of  a  musical  sound.  To  a  man  to  whom  music  and  the 
stars  say  nothing  will  the  Chimera  not  speak,  but  at  the  close  of  day  it  coroeth 
forth  to  stand  beside  the  lotus  flowers,  gazing  upon  the  western  sky  where,  with 
each  d\  nrj  sunset,  rekindles  the  deathless  splendour  of  the  past.  For  the  Chimera's 
wisdom  lies  in  the  inspirati(  n  of  luminous  distance,  where,  beyond  the  palm-tops 
and  the  clouds,  it  divines  the  waving  hands  of  Kite. 

When  Sevech  had  taken  his  bow  and  an  Egyptian  arrow  he  hid  himself  in 
Pharaoh's  garden ;  and  when  Ithobaal  and  the  dwarf  passed,  he  let  fly  the  arrow, 
that  it  pierced  Ithobaal  and  he  fell.  But  Khafre  lifted  his  voice  and  cried,  **Who 
hath  done  this  thing?"  And  the  guards  of  the  palace  drew  forth  the  anow ;  and 
behold,  although  it  was  the  arrow  of  an  Egyptian,  its  feathers  were  trimmed  after 
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the  manner  of  the 
desert.  Then 
carried  they  Itho- 
bSial  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  the 
Chimera  came  and 
Hckcd  the  blood 
where  he  had  lain. 
But  the  Princes 
of  Egypt  and  the 
Priests  and  the 
Officers  of  the 
Guard  cried  out 
upon  Sevech,  so 
that  he  fled  from 
the  city  and  came 
to  the  land  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings, 
and  called  his  cap- 
tains together  with 
all  his  host  to 
march  against  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

After  I  thol>aal 
was  healed  Pharaoh 

came  privily  to  his  Ithobaal  teaching  Amenteh. 

chaml)er,    and  a 

fierce  anger  leaped  to  the  King's  eyes  when  he  beheld  Amenteh  standing  by  the 
Phoenician's  bedside,  and  Pharaoh  rebuked  Ithobaal,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  bewitched 
my  daughter  !  "  Hut  she  answered  unabashed,  "  Shall  I  let  this  man  suffer  alone, 
seeing  for  my  sake  that  cut-purse  wounded  him?''  And  she  cried  against  the 
Shepherd  King,  "  If  thou  meet  Sevech  and  a  serpent,  let  the  serjK'nt  go,  but 
smite  me  Sevech."  Then  Pharaoh  sent  her  weeping  to  her  handmaids,  and 
commanded  Itholml  that  he  become  that  selfsame  day  a  Priest  of  Amon-Ra. 

Now  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  gathered  on  the  borders  of  Midian, 
Sevech,  big  with  victory  and  splendid  as  the  right  eye  of  the  dawn,  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  horsemen  towards  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians,  to  judge  their  number. 
And  he  came  unaware  into  the  midst  of  the  Egyptian  archers  where  they  lay  hid, 
so  that  the  captains  beside  him  were  slain,  and  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  left 
full  of  wounds  on  the  ground.  When  his  men  beheld  this  they  fled  with  a  tumult 
till  they  vanished  lx;hind  the  uttermost  hills,  their  horses  flfK)ded  with  foam.  'I'hen 
Pharaoh  called  his  headsmen  and  kide  them  tear  out  .Sevech's  tongue,  whereat 
the  Princes  of  Egypt  laughed,  saying,  "  Prophesy  now,  thou  sharjj-fitngs,  of  the 
ruin  of  our  palace.s  wherein  the  jackals  shall  howl."  Then  the  headsmen  heated 
gold,  and  i>oured  it  molten  upon  King  Sevech's  eyes,  and  Pharaoh  mocked  him 
saying,  "  I'ell  me,  thou  who  hast  beheld  the  beauty  of  my  daughter,  what  is  now 
the  delight  of  thine  eyes?" 

(Three  lines  eff;iced.) 
.  .  .  .  while   Pharaoh  was  warring  in  Midian,   Ithobaal  came  from  the  Temple 
which  stands  a  bow-shot  from  the   Palace,  and  bowed  before  Amenteh  siying. 
"  Behold,  O  Princ  ess,  a  messenger  who  falls  seven  times  at  thy  feet.    The  command 
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of  Amoo-Ra  1$  that  to-night,  at  the  hour  of  the  tuniiig  of  the  lutes,  when  the 
crescent  has  sunk  behind  the  palms,  you  come  to  him  alone  in  the  Court  of 
his  Temple,  even  in  the  mysterious  Hall  of  the  Rising  Sun,  that  he  may  reveal 
the  potm  of  life.  And  he— that  is  immortal  as  an  echo,  and  who  is  awake  wh^n 
mortals  sleep — slull  be  bound  to  you  with  the  chain  of  Love,  so  that  he  shall 
betroth  himself,  in  faithfulness,  as  the  htsslxand  of  your  youth." 

That  evening,  at  the  linur  of  the  tuning  of  the  lutes,  as  Anienteh  ajiproached 
the  1  emple  suftJy  uiid  unseen,  its  grucelul  and  lowering  ptUars  m  the  slarhght  ul  that 
dustless  air  seemed  made  to  lift  the  thoughts  towards  Heaven.  In  the  midst  of 
its  ilexes,  the  Chambers  of  the  Sun,  with  painted  pillars  and  sculptured  statues, 
rose  in  silence  above  the  little  noise  of  men,  and  its  grandeur  acquired  the 
significance  of  a  supernatural  inspiration.  In  its  foot-worn  courts  not  one  remained 
of  all  them  that  thronged  by  day,  neither  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  Priests  that 
chant,  nor  the  worcls  of  the  Proph' tli  it  prophe<;y.  So  she  paused  beside  the 
altar,  whose  carving  in  the  darkness  was  like  russet  stained  ivory,  and  about  winch 
Still  hung  a  breath  of  the  spice  cakes  which  all  that  day  the  Vulture  ciiarmers  had 
burned  When  suddenly,  a  silent  phantom  advanced  from  the  diadow  of  the 
night,  as  it  were  from  the  stones  of  the  wall,  and  she  beheld  that  it  was  Amon^'Ra 
in  the  semblance  of  a  beautiful  man.  Then  were  th^  powerfully  and  irresistibly 
drawn  one  to  the  other,  and  while  through  the  night  the  nightingale  sent  the  swift 
arrow  of  its  thrilling  s<jng,  he  led  her  amid  the  ilexes  and  folded  her  in  the 
embrace  of  his  love.  And,  listening  to  the  rip|)le  of  the  river  of  Oblivion^  she 
knew  that  the  delight  of*  that  hour  would  always  seem  near,  and  that,  however 
swiftly  the  years  nnght  glide  upon  its  current,  they  could  never  bear  it  wholly 
from  her  into  their  lading  distance. 

Then  whispered  the  Sun-god — ^he  whose  voice  is  as  ^e  sound  of  pipes  to  a 
hunter  at  rest — **  Be  it  added  to  the  renown  of  Amon-Ra  that  he  possessed  llie 
lo\'e  of  a  beautiful  woman,  for  which  mortals  are  proud  to  die,— -for  which,  alone, 
a  god  should  nsj)ire  to  live."  And  he  gave  her  for  a  memorial  and  as  a  talisman 
of  joy,  a  sapphiK  r  im's  head  set  in  a  fillet  of  i;o!d,  even  the  diadem  of  the  King 
of  the-  gods,  ihc  carving  whereof  was  Iwvond  the  cunning  of  the  artificers  of 
Kgypt,  and  its  beauty  more  relined  than  the  sparkling  of  many  gems,  so  that 
whoever  Ixfholds  it  perceives  tkit  it  is  the  gift  of  a  god. 

She  answered,  **  After  I  am  no  more,  and"  in  the  cydes  of  Time  when  the 
glory  of  Egypt  is  departed,  these  silent  walls,  perhaps,  shall  keep  the  inspiration  of 
the  lo\c  of  Ainon-Ra  and  remain  for  ever  beautiful." 

Then  declared  he,  whose  eyes  are  like  the  exuberant  sight  of  the  sunlit  sea, 
"  As  surely  as  sunshine  on  tfu  mountains  marks  my  |>assing  footsteps,  shalt  thou 
stand  with  me  henMfftr  amid  ihc  glory  of  the  Sun,  whose  rising  and  setting 
outlive  the  Iransienl  llungs  of  Earth." 

Then,  at  the  hour  of  the  fading  away  of  the  heavenly  ones,  the  never-setting 
stars,  when  Amenteh  perceived  the  breath  of  dawn  in  her  nostril^  she  departed 
softly  and  unseen  as  she  had  come. 

Now  Pharaoh  returned  fmin  the  borders  Of  Midian,  and  straightway  called  the 
dwarf  Khafre,  and  privily  bade  him  summon  ten  horsemen  of  the  gtiard,  and  take 
Ilhobaal  and  bind  him  and  set  him  upon  a  camel  and  journey  six  davs  into  the 
desolate  places  of  the  1  )eM  rt  and  six  days  l>ack  a.u'aiti  without  him.  Therefore 
Osiris  granted  to  the  Phcenician  the  tinal  and  not  least  benediction  of  a  swifi  and 
sudden  departure — as  one  who  lifts  the  drapery  and  passes  to  outer  chaml>ers  to 
be  seen  no  more.  So,  although  for  many  days  none  knew  these  things,  thus  was 
curiously  accomplished  the  word  which  Ithoboal  had- spoken  to  Amenteh,  that  his 
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end  should  l>e  compassed  by  a  little  man.  Wherefore  Pharaoh  caused  Khafre  to 
be  seven  times  decorated  with  gold. 

But  when  Pharaoh's  daughter  discovered  what  was  done,  she  turned  like  a 
flaming  fire  upon  the  dwarf,  and  coming  upon  him  unaware,  reviled  and  cursed 
him  and  spat  in  his  face.  And  she  sought  a  sharp  sword  to  slay  Khafre,  but  ere 
it  was  found  she  fell  in  a  swoon.  Whereat  the  dwarf's  face  turned  to  ashy 
paleness,  and  he  feared  to  dwell  in  the  palace,  although  he  was  the  King's  familiar, 
for  Amcnteh  hired  men  to  take  his  life.  Prom  which  time  also,  the  Sun-god 
appeared  to  her  no  more.  Nevertheless,  although  the  memory  which  alone 
survived  to  Amenteh  Ixecame  a  tragic  shadow,  it  yet  seemed,  the  rest  of  her  days, 
more  luminous  and  delightful  than  all  else  beside. 

When  the  summer  was  come,  Pharaoh's  daughter  walked  with  her  handmaids 
through  the  palm  orchard  by  the  river,  and  the  maidens  cast  aside  their  veils  and 


slippers  to  bathe,  for  it  was  thv  heat  of  the  day.  So  with  the  ripple  of  the  river 
blended  the  ripple  of  their  mirth.  And  they  were  beautiful  as  crimson  oleanders, 
and  the  water  kissed  their  feet,  and  Amenteh  was  in  their  midst  as  the 
pearl  set  in  a  ring.  Then  she  came  upon  a  chest  caught  in  the  bulrushes,  at 
the  edge  of  the  meadow  grass,  wherein  was  a  l)al)e.  But  before  they  laid  a  hand 
upon  the  chest,  the  child  cried,  and  .Amenteh's  heart  leaped  within  her.  So  she 
said,  '*  He  shall  be  called  'i'hut-Mosis,  for  from  the  water  we  take  him."  But  her 
handmaids  laughed,  saying,  "  How  know  ye  that  it  is  a  man-child  ? "  \\'hereat 
Amenteh  was  silent,  but  the  Chimera  came  forth  from  among  the  wild  hyacinths 
and  lay  at  her  feet  and  looked  fixedly  in  her  eyes.  \\  hen  the  maidens  lifted  the 
chest  they  rejoiced  saying,  "  Verily  Sechet  shall  watch  his  sleep,  and  when  he 
traverseth  deep  water  Anubis  shall  lead  him  by  the  hand  ;  and  hereafter  Socharis, 
the  crusher,  the  com|3eller  of  things,  who  holds  the  key  of  earthly  felicity,  shall 
unlock  for  him  the  portal  of  an  everlasting  abode." 

At  which  selfsame  hour  Pharaoh  rested  in  his  garden  watching  the  swelling  of 
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the  river  and  fpmng  his  mind  to  calm,  oblivious  for  the  moment  to  the  sordid 

course  of  Time,  and  the  sik-ncc  of  the  garden  was  quk  kened  only  by  the  twiitcrirx: 
of  birils.  At  noon  he  had  l)ecn  lx)rnc  to  the  interment  of  PtahMes,  Captain  oJ 
the  Horse,  and  had  returned  wearied  with  the  noise  and  tzfitter  of  that  {vagcant— 
the  lila/e  of  irumjx-'ls,  the  throng  of  mourners,  the  j)ro<  i  nmoh  of  slaves  and 
burden-bearers  with  ga/elles  and  peacocks  and  ostriches  and  ajx;s  ;  the  populace 
ottmcted  from  shops  and  trellised  housetops  into  the  dazxling  sunlight ;  the  strangers 
from  a£ur,  the  camels  and  horses  and  barking  dogs.  Now,  at  the  edge  of  the 
river  a  kingfisher  dived,  and  in  an  instant  of  sudden  illumination  Pharaoh 
comprehended,  with  the  light  of  a  new  and  intuitive  revelation,  the  multiplicity  oi 
influences  whereof  man  is  the  curious  product,  and  caught  the  grotesque  resemblance 
that  through  all  ngr'^.  I)t'nealh  varying  phases,  lends  to  life  the  siime  characteristics, 
with  the  same  latelul  and  absurd  reiteration,  A  Mitilx  un  tl.ished  across  hi^  dream, 
changinij  illusion  to  reality.  He  undetsitiod,  with  mental  vision  prelcrnaturally  dear, 
ilut,  lur  inmself,  these  tilings  were  past.  Instinctively  bis  lips  mo^'ed  in  the 
phrase  of  a  whispered  farewell,  but  none  listened — not  even  the  gods.  Till 
suddenly,  before  him  rose  the  spirit  of  Ptah-Mes,  whose  body  had  been  laid  at 
rest  that  morning,  who  in  life  had  been  the  companion  of  Pharaoh's  youth,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  maturity,  and  who  now  addressed  him  with  ominous  words. 

"I^>.  the  df^d  awaken,  and  the  knot  that  bound  is  untied,  and  the  Dream 
which  the  Seer  could  not  Kiterjtret  is  revealed.  The  ruined  greatness  of  thy 
successors  shall  linger  uluae  amid  the  desolation  of  Hgypt.  From  generation  lo 
generation,  and  from  reign  to  reign,  the  monumentii  bludl  become  more  and  more 
silent, — their  message  spoken,  their  names  obliterated,  their  last  words  scarcely 
understood.  Yet  even  then,  in  those  remote  ages,  shall  the  shades  of  the  gods 
return  to  stand  beside  the  o]x'n  grave  of  their  Egyptian  Kingdom.  This  day  hath 
been  saved  from  the  waters  of  Oblivion,  one  th  >t  shall  Ixing  strange  and  fearful 
calamities.  Though  born  in  ol)scurily,  his  name  shall  remain  famous  when  thTne. 
O  Seth()s,  is  forgotten.  Though  he  eat  of  the  ashes  of  Iwndage,  he  shall  bocome 
greater  than  the  lords  of  the  thrones.  Though  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  he  >hi:i 
spoil  the  Egyptians,  and  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  their  host  Though  thou  an 
j).i:^.^mg  away  in  the  morning  of  Egypt,  his  words  shall  endure  till  the  evening  of 
the  longest  day." 

Then  Ph.tiaol/s  jMeK  ed  and  freezing  heart  knew  that  it  was  a  presage,  and  as 
he  started,  the  kingfisher  rose  from  the  water,  and  flew  with  flight  of  distant 

rustling  win'js  awav. 

So  when  I'li.iMoh  sijranu  to  his  t<  rt  in  anger  and  afTright,  and  was  told  how  a 
man-child  had  been  drawn  tr«jm  the  nver  ul  Oblivion,  he  cried,  Vc  waste  time : 
let  the  child  be  slain,  and  have  done."  But  none  knew  where  to  seek,  for  Araenteh 
had  given  money  to  an  Hebrew  woman  to  hide  the  child,  that  it  might  be  saved 
alive.  And  that  night,  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  slept,  Osiris,  who  is  lord  of  the 
greatest  (;f  nil  Kingdoms,  ofK-ned  wide  the  portal,  and  beckoned,  and  Pharaoh 
passed  beyond  the  transient  things  of  Earth.  So  Seti-Meneph  Tah  ruled  in  his 
father's  stead,  and  aftlicted  the  Hebrews  which  were  in  bondage,  wherefore  Amenteh 
took  I  hut  Mosis  and  he  became  her  son. 

As  years  passed,  Pluraoh's  daughter  often  relumed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  of 
Amon-Ra,  to  sing  there  as  she  sang  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  And  her  prayer 
was  thus:'*0  sweet-voiced  Isis,  thou  that  tunest  the  lutes  of  the  Evening,  giant 
me  a  heart  in  tune  with  the  song  of  birds  at  break  of  Day." 

Thus  gnztng  from  the  mysterious  H.Tli  of  the  Rising  Sun,  through  long-drawn 
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rhythmic  hours  across  the  waters  of  Oblivion,  it  came  to  be  her  gladness  to  believe 
that  both  the  living  and  the  dead  forget  not,  but  remember.  Yea,  from  her  gilded 
windows,  across  roof-tops  and  porticoes  and  hovels,  her  heart  leaped  ever  toward 
the  awakening  beauty  of  the  Dawn.  At  her  feet  stretched  the  life  of  the  multitude, 
the  life  whose  cares,  and  duties  and  pleasures  she  understood  without  having 
tasted.  And  looking  forth  from  the  shadow  of  her  retirement,  and  knowing  that 
many  on  whom  rests  the  effulgence  of  life  are  blind  to  its  splendour,  she  thought, 
"  How  would  they  envy  me,  who  live  in  the  darkness  of  Sorrow,  did  they  know 
that  I  see  and  understand  and  love  the  light  of  Joy  !  "  Nevertheless,  her  heart, 
which  had  o^iencd  but  once,  closed  for  ever,  so  that  none,  save  only  the  Chimera, 
knew  its  secret.  When  her  brother,  King  Seti-Meneph-Tah,  offered  her  in 
marriage,  she  would  not,  saying  within  herself,  "  Shall  I,  that  have  been  loved  by  a 


'nr. 


Ht  thati  be  called  Thut-MosiM,  /or  from  the  water  we  take  him." 

god,  wed  with  a  man  ! "  Likewise,  knowing  she  should  lie  freed  from  the  infirmity 
of  age,  she  besought  to  be  buried  in  a  maiden's  tomb,  wherein  neither  man  nor 
woman  had  lain. 

When  finally  Osiris,  in  the  darkness  of  an  opening  day,  threw  wide  before 
Amenteh  the  land  of  turquoise  and  crystal,  which  is  the  land  of  life,  where  the 
old  shall  Ix'come  young  and  the  young  shall  never  grow  old,  she  bade  her  maidens 
lift  her  to  the  gilded  window  which  looks  towards  the  east.  So  behold,  when  she 
was  seated  in  her  accustomed  place,  and  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  it  was  the  break 
of  day,  and  her  face  brightened  at  its  coming  radiance.  And  while  they  watched 
in  silence,  she  passed  beyond  the  gates  of  Dawn,  and  her  heart  was  lifted  whither 
her  eyes  had  so  long  been  fixed — towards  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

•  •••*•• 

The  Greek  monk  at  Patmos  was  right  in  pronouncing  the  singular  narrative 
contained  in  his  manuscript  one  of  unusual  import.     It  ranks,  with  its  quaint 
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and  musical  repetitions,  among  the  oldest  love-stories  of  ancient  times,  and  Its 
authorship  is  doubtless  lost  **in  the  River  of  Oblivion."    Imperfect  as  is  our 

knowledge  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  in  ly  IkIunc  they  were  not  exempt  from  human 
frailly.  It  may  al^o  Ik;  affirmed  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  merely  anticipated  the 
(Wrecks  in  attributing  to  Ainon-Ra.  who  was  myiholomcally  akin  to  Zeus,  nn 
atiioiovis  {mission  rescmUhng  tlio.->.-  in  which  the  Thunderer  delighted.  In  aU 
mythical  ages  the  gotls  have  shown  a  wdiingness  to  interest  themselves  so  Car  in 
humanity  as  to  make  love  to  the  beautiful  daughters  of  men. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  £xodus  gives  significant  intimation  that 
Moses  was  bound  to  the  Royal  family  of  Egypt  by  a  stronger  tie  than  the 
charity  whicli  rescued  a  foundling.  Had  the  Hebrew  woman  to  whom  the  infant 
discovered  among  the  i)ulrushes  was  entrustetl,  Ween  its  mother,  she  would  hardly 
have  received  wvjes  to  rear  her  own  child.  Had  Moses  hoen  no  more  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter  than  the  abandoned  offspring  of  Hebrew  servitude,  there  could 
have  been  little  reason  for  his  subsequent  return  to  her,  and  still  less  that  be 
should  *'  become  her  son."  In  physical  appearance  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptbns 
were  in  marked  contrast  Yet  the  Midianite  girl,  Zipporah,  whom  Moses  married, 
describing  to  her  father  her  meeting  with  him  at  the  weU»  refers  to  him  as  **an 
Egvi}tian/'  which  justifies  the  surmise  that  if  Moses,  a  Hebrew,  possessed  the 
racial  type  of  Egypt,  it  was  due  to  a  perfectly  natural  cause. 

Some  years  ago  at  Chi/eh,  amid  the  tombs  of  (jueens  and  j>rince?;scs  of  the 
early  dynastie'^,  was  exhumed  the  mummy  of  a  woman,  whose  insrrii>tion  declared 
her  to  be  "  Amcnich,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  unmarried,  l>eautifully  enthroned,  and  tAf 
beloved  of  Amon-Ra''  The  features  of  the  mummy  case,  usually  intended  as  a 
crude  presentment  of  the  deceased,  mark  a  type  of  exce^)tional  grace  and 
intelligence.  The  skeleton  has  been  stripped  of  its  wrappings,  and  the  visitor 
from  iands  unknown  to  ancient  Egypt  may  behold,  under  glass,  the  crumbling 
fr;iu'n)ents  of  one  whose  dramatic  story  identifies  her  with  a  scene  the  Old 
'lc:>iainenl  has  preserved  and  made  familiar.  Can  it  be  that  this  was  the  mother 
as  well  as  the  finder  of  the  infant      Thut-Mosis "  ? 

Bound  about  the  blaektmed  brow,  as  in  defiance  of  the  grave's  decay,  was  a 
sapphire  ram's  head  of  exquisite  workmanship — a  startling  token,  if  the  manuscript 
may  be  believed,  of  that  amorous  passion  for  the  sake  whereof,  its  decorous  phrase 
declares,  "mortals  are  proud  to  die,  and  for  which,  alone,  a  god  should  aspire 
to  live." 

WiLUAM  Waldorf  Astor. 
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"...  The  first  is  she 
Whos;  face  is  arrogant  with  empir)* : 
Her  throne  from  uiit  the  wounded  hill-sidc's  sleep 
Is  riulely  fashioned,  and  1)eneath  her  creep 
The  narrow  streets  ;  and  stretching  brua<l  and  free- 
Like  a  green  waving  me.adow — lies  the  l>ay, 
With  l)l<>ssom  sails  and  llowery  wavelets  flecked. 
Elate  she  stands,  her  hrown  and  wind-blown  hair 
Halves  a  face  with  virgin  freshness  fair, 
As  she  receives,  extihernnl,  erect. 
The  stublKjrn  homage  that  her  sisters  pay  !  " 

A.  H.  Adams:  '^'Wellington"  ('«  The  Four  Cities  of  Maori  land"). 

NEW  ZEAL.\NI)  df)es  not  stand  out  on  the  world's  map  as  the  gateway 
to  a  vast  region  luingered  after  by  the  civilised  Powers;  nor  is  Wellington, 
her  capital  city,  the  key  to  territory  yearned  for  hy  dijilomatisls.  Too 
small  for  conquest,  useless  as  a  base  for  hostile  ojX'rations,  Maoriland  stands  alone 
at  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth ;  to  Knglanders  she  is  **  the  Underneath,"  to 
the  wanderer  "  the  Greater  Britain  of  the  .South,"  and  to  the  Austnilasian  God's 
own  country."  At  least  four  d.iys'  journey  "  from  anywhere,"  New  Zealand  is 
a  land  all  to  herself,  with  beauty-spots  uni()ue  and  unetjuallutl,  minerals  useful 
and  rare,  mild  in  ( 11  mate  yet  possessing  peaks  of  everlasting  snow,  with  lakes 
of  bubbling  heat  or  freezing  coKl,  warmed  by  a  ruddy  sun  yet  never  seon  hed 
by  the  deadly  drought  ;  rit  h  in  forest  and  bush  of  beautifully  grained  timbers 
which  resound  not  lo  the  song  of  birds,— the  land  of  silence  and  safety,  for 
no  sting  of  creeping  thing  is  there  to  fear.  Though  not  the  land  the  gotllike 
heroes  sought  after.  New  Zealand  is  the  land  of  gold  and  fleece,  myriads  of  sheep 
grazing  on  its  fertile  plains,  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  gold  in  rock  and 
strand.  Whilst  .Australia  is  known  by  its  eucalyptus  (blue  gimi)  crowned 
tablclantls,  arid  j)lains  and  salt  lakes.  New  Zealand's  lands-cai)e  comprises  high 
mountain  chains,  fresh-water  lakes  and  running   streams.    With  no  spot  distant 
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farther  than  seventy  miles  fr»>m  the  searoast,  New  Zealand's  area  is  a  few 
s(juare  miles  less  than  that  of  (Ireat  iJritain.  and  yet  so  narrow  is  she  that  her 
length  would  form  a  hridj^e  iK'tween  Rome  and  Edinburgh  :  her  thirteen  degrees 
of  latitude  and  three  ihousnid  miles  of  seacoast,  blown  u|x>n  by  Antarctic  gales  and 
breathed  upon  by  Tacific  zephyrs,  give  infinite  variety  to  tourist  and  health-seeker; 
whilst  her  Milford  Sounds,  Sutherland  Falls,  Tongariro  and  Tarnwera  Volcanoes 
Waitomo  Caves,  hoi  lakes,  geysers,  mud  springs,  and  greenstone  rocks  are  the 
marvel  of  sight-seers. 


Photo  by  F.  E  TomlinsoH. 

A  OlimpMe  of  Uovernment  House. 

The  |>ioneers  of  colonisation,  if  not  of  civilisation,  in  Maoriland  were  the 
sealers,  whalers,  and  other  adventurers  from  the  north,  who  in  the  days  when 
the  world  was  wide  and  the  century  was  young,  as  Henry  Lawson  sings : — 

"...  sailed  aw.iy  in  the  ships  that  sailed  ere  science  controlled  the  m.nin, 
^Vhen  the  Mmu^  br.ive  heart  <»f  a  man  prevaileil  as  'twill  never  prewiil  .Tgain  ; 
They  knew  not  whither,  nor  much  they  cared    let  Kate  or  the  wimls  decide — 
The  worst  of  the  tlreai  Unknown  they  dared  in  the  days  when  the  world  was  wide." 

From  the  sealers  and  whalers  sj)rang  the  Pakeha-Maori  (*'  strangers  turned  into 
natives"),  forming  groups  at  various  points  along  the  coast,  for  there  were  monsters 
rich  in  oil  in  the  .\o-tea-roan  waters  in  those  days.  It  was  from  the  Pakeha- 
Maoris  that  the  ICnglish  voyagers  and  circumnavigators  obtained  tlicir  first 
knowletlge  of  the  harl>ours  of  the  new  country. 

A  modest  and  now  much-defaced  marble  tablet  over  the  meagre  drinking 
fountain  outside  the  city's  Free  Public  Library  is  the  very  sligiu  tribute  paid  by 
\N  ellington  workers  to  the  man  whose  forethought  won  for  New  Zealanders,  .md 
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other  colonials,  the  eight-hour  workday.  Samuel  Duncan  Parncll,  a  carpenter, 
London-born — who  never  owned  allegiance  to  a  trades'  union  — single-handed, 
when  first  he  set  foot  on  Port  Nicholson's  beach,  stipulated  for,  and  eventually 
obtained  for  himself,  and  afterwards  estaijlishcd  and  fostered  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellows  the  practice  of  the  principle  of  equal  division  of  the  twenty-four  hours — 

"  Eight  hours'  lalx)ur, 
Kighl  hours'  rcsl, 
Eight  for  recreation 
And  what  seenieth  best." 

There  has  been  much  argument  in  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  upon  the 
origin  of  the  shorter  workday,  and  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  before  his  death 
that  T'arnell  himself  established  his  claim  as  the  founder  of  the  movement,  and 
the  present  writer  has  independent  evidence  supjXDrting  the  claim.  Parnell  fought 
in  the  workshop  and  at  mass  meetings  on  Peton^  Beach,  Wellington,  for  the 
principle  during  the  time  between  I'cbruar)'  7th  and  March  7th,  1840;  he  made 
it  the  custom  of  his  trade  and  other  trades  in  WeUington ;  it  spread  to  other  parts 


J'/iolu  Oy  I'.  L.  J'uiuiliisuii. 

Central  portion  of  Wellington  City,  from  the  Harbour. 


of  the  colony,  thence  over  to  Victoria  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of 
an  annual  Eight-hour  Day  (I^abour  Day)  set  apart  as  a  State  holiday  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  and  died  in  Wellington  in  1890  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  Manawatu  Gorge  is  ^^'cllington's  prominent  beauty-spot,  a  railway  line — one 
of  the  very  few  lines  privately  owned  in  the  colony,  nearly  all  Ixring  owned  and 
managed  by  the  State — running  into  the  Ciorge  daily  from  the  city.  Describing  a 
trip  through  the  Gorge  in  the  days  before  the  coach  gave  way  to  the  iron  horse 
a  writer  in  Maoriland  says  : — 
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'*  From  the  bridge  at  the  head  ot  the  Gorge  we  are  driven  along  a  narrow  shell 
which  is  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  which  follows,  with  many  a  bend 
and  curve,  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  Manawatu  River.  Fifty  feet  below  rolls  the 
•drumlie'  stream,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  the  buttresses  of  the  hills  slope  sharply 
back,  covered  from  the  waters  edge  to  their  summits  with  a  dense  and  varied  vegetation 
— tree  ferns,  nikau  palms,  creepers,  pines  — whatever  in  New  Zealand  forest  life  is 
rich  and  beautiful  ;  whilst  overhead,  from  the  narrow  shelf  of  road,  the  hills  ascend 
for  many  hundred  feet 
with  an  ascent  so 
steep  that  it  strains 
the  eye  to  follow  them 
to  the  top.  Owing  to 
the  windings  of  the 
Gorge  its  full  magnifi- 
cence is  not  at  once 
revealed,  and  there  is 
something  delightful  in 
the  feeling  of  expecta- 
tion with  which  one 
looks  for  fresh  revela- 
tions at  each  successive 
turn  of  the  road." 

Dr.  Featherston 
(Superintendent  of  the 
province)  purchased 
the  rich  land  forming 
the  Manawatu  and 
Rangitikei  district  — 
communication  with 
which  is  had  from 
the  city  of  Wellington 
through  the  Gorge  — 
from  the  Maoris  in 
1865  ;  and  in  1872 
"  the  Emigrants'  and 
Colonists'  Aid  Cor- 
poration," of  which  the 
Duke  of  Manchester 
was  chairman,  was 
formed  in  London, 
and  purchased  100,000 
acres  in  the  Manawatu 
district,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  richest  and 
most  progressive  in 
the  colony. 

'I'he  chronicles  of  the  early  days  have  it  that  the  price  jxiid  to  the  Maoris  for 
Port  Nicholson  and  the  adjacent  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt  included  135 
stands  of  arms,  21  kegs  of  gunpowder,  a  cask  of  ball  cartridges,  one  gross  of 
Jews'  harps,  1200  fishh^ks,  a  parcel  of  nightcaps,  a  handful  of  tobacco  pipes, 
and  some  sealing-wax  !  That  was  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  formed  in  London,  commenced  the  systematic  colonisation  of  the  land 


/tight  Hon  R.  J.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  with  Mahuta,  the  Maori  King, 
on  his  left ;  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  Hon  J.  Carrol,  a  Maori  half' 
caste,  standing  behind  with  Henare  Kaihau,  Member  of  House  of  Repre- 
tentatiues  for  Maori  Western  Diuttion. 
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Fhotu  by  F.  E.  Tomimion. 
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of  the  Maori  and  the  Moa.     The  three  islands  forming  the  group  were  then 
known  as   New  Ulster,    New   Munster,  and   Stewart's   Island  ;   later  the  Irish 
nomenclature  was  suj^ierseded  by  North  (Ulster)  and  South  or  Middle  (Munster) 
Islands.     The  Company  selected   Port  Nicholson,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
North  Island,  as  the  base  for  its  settlement  operations ;  and  as  the  leader,  Mr. 
E.  (i.   Wakefield,  had  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  capital  of 
South  Australia  (Adelaide)  after  the  Iron   Duke,  the  western   |)ortion   of  Port 
Nicholson's  shore  was  named  W  ellington  ;  but  it  was  on  the  northern  portion  of 
the  harlx)ur  that  the  first  settlement  took  place,  the  name  '*  Britannia "  being 
bestowed  thereupon. 

To-day  Peton^  ("the  end  of  the  lx?ach  ")  is  Wellington's  flourishing  manufacturing 
suburb,  occupying  the  site  upon  which  the  city  that  was  to  be  failed  to  grow. 
"  Britannia "  failed  entirely  of  adoption  as  the  name  of  either  township  or  city. 
Close  settlement  spread  round  the  harbour  to  the  west  and  south,  crowding  out 
the  native  Jhi/i  (villages)  at  I'ipitea  and  Te  Aro,  instead  of  growing  out  into  the 
Hutt  valley  according  to  the  intention  of  the  promoters. 

Before  leaving  London  the  first  emigrants  each  purchased  one  town  (Britannia) 
acre  and  loo  country  (Huit)  acres  at  ^'loi  the  lot,  some  iioo  sections  being 
sold  by  the  Company.  To-day  those  town  acres  are  selling  at  so  much  per 
foot,  the  land  on  l-imbton  Quay  changing  hands  recently  at  jQi^o  per  foot; 
whilst  an  acre  in  the  llutt  Valley  is  now  worth  a  hundred  times  its  original  cost 
in  London. 

Although  Wellington  was  recognised  by  the  original  settlers  as  the  hub  of  the 
colony,  it  was  many  years  ere  it  received  general  recognition  as  the  Empire  City : 
in  fact,  it  has  only  been  since  1890  that  the  business  houses  of  Auckland,  in  the 
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far  north,  and  Dunedin,  in  the  extreme  south,  have  come  to  recognise  a  patent  fact, 
and  set  up  head-quarters  where  previously  there  had  been  but  agencies  or  branches. 
Governor  Hol)son's  choice  of  a  capital  site  for  the  colony  was,  in  1840,  under 
missionary  influence  fixed  at  Russell,  Bay  of  Islands  ;  within  twelve  months,  under 
military  influence,  a  more  southern  site  was  chosen,  and  Auckland,  "  the  beauty 
of  the  north,"  iK'came  the  seat  of  government,  holding  it  amid  strenuous  struggles 
until  1864,  when  Wellington  came  to  her  own  as  the  Empire  City. 

Wellington  is  a  city  without  a  history,  for  when  a  colony  or  nation  is  but  a 
half-century  old,  what  record  but  one  of  struggle,  striving,  and  selection  has  its 
capital  city  to  draw  upon  ?  The  clash  of  angry  arms  has  never  been  heard  within 
her  boundary,  though  the  sound  of  attack  and  defence  has  been  heard  twice :  away 
back  in  the  forties,  across  the  hills  that  begirt  her  like  a  girdle,  in  1846,  when 
descents  were  made  by  the  natives  upon  the  Hutt  Valley,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
city  ;  and  again  at  Porirua,  when  the  noted  chiefs  Te  Rauparaha  and  Rangiheata 
were  the  disturl)ers  of  the  peace.  By  a  very  clever  and  astute  move.  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  personally  effected  the  capture  of 
Te  Rau{>araha,  and  incarcerated  him  with  several  of  his  leaders  in  prison  in 
Wellington.  Kapiti,  Mana's  sister  island  off  Porirua,  was  for  many  years  Te 
Rauparaha's  stronghold,  and  l^eautiful  for  situation  and  strong  for  defence  that 
island  is.  The  great  chief  was  liberated  by  Sir  George  Grey  after  seven  years' 
captivity  ;  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  the  Maori  erected  and  maintained  a  church 
to  the  Christians'  God "  at  Otaki  (near  Wellington) — where  he  himself  died 
a  pagan. 

Within  four  hours'  steam  of  Wellington  lie  the  charming  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Pelorus  Sounds,  on  the  southern  side  of  Cook's  Straits.  Tlie  seaside  towns  of 
Picton  and  Nelson  are  within  these  Sounds ;  and  it  was  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 
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Manawatu.    A  Typical  Gorge  of  Maorlland. 
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that  Captain  Cook,  the  great  circumnavij^ator,  in  Januan-,  1770,  raised  the  British 
flag  and  took  jM^ssession  of  Maorilaml,  in  the  name  of  George  the  Third  of 
Cireat  Britain. 

The  Departmental  Buildings,  known  throughout  the  colonies  as  "the  largest 
wo<xlen  building  in  the  world,  '— though  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  when  visiting  Wellington  in  1891,  denied  this  record, — forms  one  of  the 
sighii  of  the  city,  with  its  many  windows,  of  which  there  arc  more  than  there 

are  days  in  the  )ear. 
The  building  itself 
covers  an  area  of 
rather  more  than  half 
an  acre,  and  accom- 
modates from  four  to 
five  hundred  jx^rsons, 
including  ministers, 
u  n  der-secretaries, 
heads  of  departments, 
clerks,  and  messengers. 
There  are  146  rooms 
and  a  round  do/en 
of  dejKirtments  u{>on 
four  floors.  AVithin 
a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other  are  the 
Parliamentary  Build- 


fc 


mgs, 


Government 


House  (at  present 
occupied  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of 
Ranfurly),  the  l)e- 
{xtrt mental  Buildings, 
the  Government 
Printing  Ottice,  and 
the  Government  rail- 
way station. 

The  Old  Identity 
and  the  Early  Settler 
are  the  authorities  of 
a  youthful  colony,  and 
local  history  dates 
back  to  the  arrival 
of  the  first  vessels. 
The    early  Maori 

commenced  his  history  witii  the  arriral  of  the  seven  iiistoric  canoes,  including  the 
Anrwa  and  Tainui,  from  the  isles  of  the  south  ;  AN'ellington's  first  Eurojjcan  settlers 
named  their  streets,  terraces,  bays,  etc.,  after  the  ships  they  arrived  in — Tory, 
Cu/>a,  Aurora,  Oriental,  etc.  In  the  first  year  of  settlement  (1840)  the  population 
totilled  1,300  souls,  in  187 1  it  was  8,000,  in  1881  21,000,  in  1891  32,000,  in 
1^94  37>ooo»  'SyS  41,000,  to-day  44,000,  Mr.  S.  C.  Brees,  C,E.,  engineer  and 
surveyor  in  Wellington  for  the  New  Zealand  I^nd  Comjiany  from  1841  to  1845, 
foresaw  the  possibilities  of  the  new  country.    In  his  now  rare  "  Pictorial  Illustrations 
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The  actio*  volcano  Mount  Tongarlo,  near  Wtllington. 
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of  New  Zealand"  (1847),  Mr.  Brees  wrote  That  New  Zealand,  from  its  position, 
must  ultimately  become  a  great  country  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  ;  and  the  seat  of 
numerous  manufactories,  being  possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of  water-power,  with 
a  climate  admirably  adapted  for  the  English  constitution.  The  hills  will  soon 
he  covered  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  valleys  occupied  by  farms.  As  the 
islands  possess  few  navigable  rivers,  and  the  interior  is  so  mountainous,  the  sea 
will  probably  continue  the  common  medium  of  transit  between  distant  parts  for 
some  years  to  come." 

Over  half  a  century  has  passed  since  those  words  were  written,  and  to-day 
New  Zealand  is  ix)pularly  known  the  world  over  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  happy 
])hrase  "  'i'he  Greater  Britain  of  the  South  " — the  antipodean  seaside  settlement  of 
fifty  years  ago  is  to-day  the  Empire  City  of  Great  Britain's  sturdiest  offshoot. 
How  remarkable  have  been  Time's  steps  in  those  "distant  jKirts  "  !  In  the  year  that 
Henry  the  Fifth  won  his  battle  of  Agincourt,  a  migratory  party  of  Maoris  took 
possession  of  New  Zealand  {Ao-tea-roa) ;  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
Tasman  first  saw  Maoriland ;  a  century  later  Captxiin  Cook  visited  the  islands  ;  in 
1814  the  first  missionaries  brought  the  light  of  civilisation;  and  in  1839,  I*ort 
Nicholson,  Colonel  Wakefield  hoisted  the  British  standard,  just  two  days  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Baron  De  Thierry,  an  Anglo-French  adventurer  who  had  intended 
unfurling  the  flag  of  France. 

To.M  L.  Mills. 


fliuto  by  t  .  L.  lomltnion. 

Mitre  Peak,  Mil  ford  Sound. 


T  N  olden  days  the  pilgrim  saw 

^     At  sacred  Bethlehem 
The  "Flowery  Field,"  where  roses  first 
111  red  and  white  profusion  burst, 
And  men  first  gazed  on  them. 

With  wonder  was  the  story  told, 

And  he  with  wonder  heard, 
How  once  a  maiden,  fairer  far 
Than  ever  whitest  snowdrops  are, 

A  death-dark  blame  incurred. 

*' Unchaste,  and  she  must  die!"  men  cried, 

Sorrow  of  womanhood! 
Deatli^s  lips  are  not  so  warm  as  love's, 
Nor  heart  of  death  like  tender  dove's. 
Death's  touch  calms  fevered  blood  !  " 

Can  burning  words  of  simple  pride 

Gush  from  a  heart  untrue  ? 
Can  eyes  that  gleam  with  martyr  light 
Cry  innocence  in  sin's  despite, 

And  cheat  death  of  its  due  ? 
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The  stake  is  set,  tlie  victim  bound, 

The  faijijots  piled  about, 
She  pleads  no  more,  lier  eyes  are  dry, 
Her  parted  lips  feel  not  the  sigh 

That  scarcely  trembles  out. 

When  lo !  amid  the  curling  smoke 

A  miracle  displayed  ! 
The  bnniiiii;  brands  are  roses  red, 
And  those  unJit  a  white-rose  bed, 

In  riot  grace  arrayed. 

With  trembling  haste  they  loosed  her  bonds, 
Remorseful  tears  they  shed, 

With  roses  white  as  souls  unborn, 
With  roses  red  as  youtli's  own  morn, 
They  coronalled  her  head  ; 

And  the  nightmare  sea  of  sorrow  broke 
In  spray  of  snow-white  bliss. 

And  evermore  her  every  hour 
Was  sweet  as  the  scent  that  roses  shower, 
Waked  by  the  morning's  kiss. 

Rhys  H.  Wiluahs. 
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LIKE  so  many  of  those  wondrous  healers  of  ancient  times,  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  romixirc  him,  Dr.  Davidson  had  sufifered  much  from  the 
verv  maladv  of  which  afterwards  he  was  to  work  so  marvellous  a  cure. 
In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  but  half  the  allotted  sjian  of  man's  years,  he  had 
experienced  more  sorrow  than  commonly  falls  to  the  longest  and  most  crowded 
lives.  But  his  sorrows,  endured  in  .silence,  and  finally  m;xstered,  had  tended  only 
to  render  him  more  symjxithetic  to  the  .sorrows  of  others.  The  sorrows  of  those 
he  loved — and  who  that  sorrowed  was  not  sure  of  his  love  ? — he  felt  as  though 
they  were  his  own,  and,  to  lighten  or  lessen  them,  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  The 
sick  he  assisted,  not  merely  with  his  skill  and  knowledge,  but  if  they  were  jxjor 
with  his  purse,  while  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  the  patient's  friends  as  well  as  to 
the  jxitient,  he  tendered,  when  knowledge  and  skill  could  do  no  more,  the  priceless 
gift  of  sympjithy. 

But  in  spite  of  a  life  spent  in  such  endeavour,  he  was  not  content.  One  thing 
still  troubled  him  :  the  thought,  that  though  he  might  suffer  and  sorrow  in 
comi>anionship  with  others,  yet  his  comixission,  his  sym|>athy,  lively  and  spontaneous 
as  it  might  Ix',  was  in  reality  impotent.  It  might  help  the  suflerers  to  supjxjrt 
their  anguish,  but  it  did  not  diminish  it.  Had  he  his  wish,  things  would  have 
been  so  ordered,  that  as  much  of  the  sorrows  of  others  as  he  himself  fell,  would 
have  l)een  deducted  from  the  sum  of  what  they  had  to  undergo.  It  was  his 
desire,  a  desire  that  rose  to  the  fervour  of  a  prayer,  to  feel  not  merely  witht 
but  instead  of. 

"  Whoso  be  firmly  set  ujx)n  the  object  of  his  desire  shall  surely  compass  his 
desire,"  says  the  Arabian  proverb.  The  will,  in  this  instance,  beaime  the  skill. 
In  the  science  of  sym]uthy,  hypnotism,  fathctism  (as  it  was  formerly,  and  as  Davidson 
always  insisted,  more  correctly  called),  it  was  not  :>ur])rising  that  one  of  Davidson's 
sympathetic  temjKTament,  should  l)e  an  adept.  Having  studied  and  (jualified 
himself  in  the  most  advanced  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  habitually,  and  with 
marked  success,  employed  hypnotism  in  his  London  practice.  The  symi3athy  that 
was  second  nature  to  him,  then,  stimulated  by  the  daily  contemplation  of  death 
and  distress,  and  regulated  by  that  mastery  over  himself  that  he  had  won  in  conflict 
with  his  own  sorrf)w,  he  further  cultivated  and  controlled  by  hypnotism,  the  science 
of  symp;ithy,  until  by  a  development  of  telepathy,  by  the  modification  and 
extension  of  a  mode  of  thought-transmission,  he  enabled  himself  to  jx-rform  that 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired — to  transfer  sorrow,  that  is  to  say,  wholly  from  the 
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mind  of  another  to  hb  own  mind — ^to  sorrow,  in  short,  not  merely  wUht  but 
instead  pf. 

Marvellous,  miraculous  as  this  must  appear,  yet  this  is  what  Davidson  accomplished : 
yes,  accomphshed,  though  in  the  accomplishment  he  came  by  his  death — a  dcith 
more  shockini;,  more  mockingly  ironical  than  any  ever  invented  by  inquisitorial 
ingcnnirv,  or  plaminl  by  man  for  a  benefactor  of  humanity — a  death  wliich  it  is 
tlic  purpose  ut  ihi.i  uairatuc  lu  relate. 

Having,  in  a  series  of  lesser  tests,  satisfied  himself  of  his  powers,  Davidson  next 
sought  an  ap]>rupriate  case  on  which  to  put  them  to  the  supreme  proof.  In  a 
Drorld  so  full  of  sorrow,  his  search  was  not  prolonged.  A  case  soon  came  to  his 
notice  within  his  own  practice,  a  practice  situated  in  one  of  the  central  districts  of 
London,  comprising  many  poor  people,  ir  tv  more  perhaps  than  his  prosperous 
patients  and  acquaintances  ev«  r  suspected.  it  was  a  case  to  provoke  com|)ns>if)n 
in  tlie  bo  t>ni  ol  tlie  most  callous — a  younj^  woman  of  humble  station,  who,  ahnost 
in  tiie  first  days  of  her  nurried  hfe,  had  lost  lier  huslxind.  A  i»uiruw  more  acute 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  conceive.  Stunned  with  grief,  the  poor  woman 
ctMitinued,  even  after  the  removal  of  the  body,  to  watch  by  the  death-bed, 
believing  that  her  husband  still  lay  there.  Persuasion  was  powerless  to  move  her 
from  her  post,  and  force,  even  of  the  gentlest  description,  threatened  to  induce  a 
<Jangerous  crisis.  To  make  matters  worse,  she  slied  no  tears.  There  were  fears 
for  her  reason,  for  her  life  even.  Both  Davidson  resolved  to  save  l)y  the  inter- 
position of  himself,  by  transtcmng  from  her  mind  to  his  the  sorrow  that  was 
dementing,  that  was  kilhng  her. 

It  had  always  been  understood  between  Davidson  and  myself  that,  whenever 
he  ventured  *  upon  his  great  attempt,  I,  his  one-time  fellow-student,  his  later 
professional  colleague  and  his  follower,  his  distant  follower  in  hypnotism,  should 
iissist  him:  assist  him,  not  in  the  operation  itself,  but  by  guarding  !nm  from 
disturbance  during  its  i>erformance,  and  afterward— strangest  duty  of  all — by 
watching  over  him  while  he  remained  helpless,  paralysed  by  his  vicarious  sorrow. 

Accorduigly,  about  liall-pa.sl  eleven  on  tlie  evenitig  of  a  winter's  day,  earlier 
on  which  I  had  received  Davidson's  note  aciiuainiing  me  with  liis  intention  of 
operating,  I  took  myself  on  foot  to  his  house,  a  couple  of  streets  distant  from 
mine,  and  thence  Davidscm  and  I  walked  together  to  that  of  the  patient  The 
operation  had  been  fixed  for  as  soon  after  midnight  as  possible,  since  absolute 
silence,  or  as  near  a  degree  thereto  as  could  be  obtained  in  London,  was  essential 
to  its  success.  Twelve  o'clock  was  striking  as  we  reached  the  street  in  which  the 
wf>man  lived,  n  row  of  two-storied  houses  all  alike.  Knocking  at  the  door  of  one 
of  them,  we  were  immediately  ndniitted  bv  a  man,  awaiting  our  arrival  no  doubt, 
•  who  guided  us,  in  stockinged  feel,  up  the  unlit  sUiircase.  (  The  young  nuuried 
couple  occupied  the  upper  story  only ;  the  lower  fortunately,  for  the  time  being, 
was  empty.)  Passing  through  a  door  at  the  to[}  of  the  stairs,  we  found  ourselves 
in  an  apartment  at  once  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  Two  women  were  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  middle  die  mother  of  the  }(nmg  widow  and  a  married  sister ;  lx)th  of 
whom,  as  well  .is  the  man,  the  huslxind  of  the  sister,  were  dressed  in  deep 
tnourning.  To  these,  ;is  they  rose  to  receive  him,  Da\if!son  whispered  a  wf)rd  or 
two,  and  then  crossed  on  tiptoe  to  the  farther  corner  ut  the  room,  towards  a  door 
which  communicated  witli  an  inaer  room,  the  bedroom  in  which  the  stricken 
woman  was  sitting.  Cautiously  opening  this  door,  he  peeped  witliin  a  moment, 
then  beckoned  me  to  follow  as  he  penetrated  into  the  chamber  of  mourning. 

I  obeyed.  The  room,  a  slightly  smaller  one  than  that  we  had  just  quitted, 
was  lit  by  the  harsh  light  of  a  lamp  without  globe  or  shade.    In  the  angle 
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diagonally  opposite  the  door  stood  the  bed,  a  double  bed;  and  on  a  chair 

alongside  sat  the  uonuin,  her  back  toward  us  as  we  came  upon  her.  She 
stooped  a  little,  looking  down  upon  the  pillows,  on  a  place  where  the  face  of  ^ 
{x-rson  in  the  l)ed  would  have  been.  Her  right  hand  just  rested  on  the  edge  ot 
the  matir<.\ss,  her  left  lay  in  her  lap,  knuckles  downwards,  the  fingers  loosely 
curled  over  the  palm,  in  an  attitude  of  listless  despair.  She  paid  no  attention  to 
us,  not  even  when  Davidson,  drawing  up  another  chair  and  bearing  the  lamp  in  one 
hand,  seated  himself  over  against  her  and  steadily  scrutinised  her  countenance. 

From  over  Davidson's  shoulder,  I  too  looked.  The  woman  young,  little 
more  than  a  girl,  but  her  face  was  terribly  ravaged  with  her  few  days'  anguish. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  and  staring,  the  lines  of  her  cheeks  hard  and  rigid,  t'>- 
corners  of  her  lips  drawn  downwards  in  a  pitiful  droop.  Never  have  1  beheld  an 
expression  so  full  of  woe.  Her  sdrrow,  untrnnsmuted  to  tears,  by  such  <iul>tle 
processes,  mysteries  of  sufieiing,  as  nature  can  use,  had  accumulated  wuhiii  licr 
sonrow'bound  brain,  there  to  react  as  new  stimulant  to  sorrow.  This  typhoon  of 
emotion,  this  torment  of  sorrow,  it  was,  that  Davidson,  through  hy[motism,  through 
sympathy,  i  process  as  mysterious  as  the  initial  mystery  of  suffering,  w  is  to 
transfer  to  himself,  the  violence  and  torture  of  which  he  must  subscK^iiently  subdue 
or  else  cndur*'  with  the  fortitude  of  one  seasoned  to  grief.  D.u  idson's  examinaticm 
was  soon  over.  Setting  down  the  Inmp  on  a  hule  table  beside  ihe  bed,  he  rose, 
and  I  saw  tluit  it  was  for  me  to  le.uc.  He  (ondueted  me  to  tht:  door,  then  shut 
himself  in  with  the  woman,  to  wrestle  with  her,  soul  to  soul,  for  her  sorrow. 

I  rejoined  the  relatives  in  the  sitting-room,  where  the  four  of  us  were  to  await 
in  suspense  the  termination  of  the  operation.  As  I  sat  down  I  looked  at  my 
watch:  it  was  seven  minutes  past  twelve.  A  few  sounds  as  we  arranged  our 
chairs  in  positions  whence  we  could  keep  the  bedroom  door  in  view,  a  ncNse  or 
two  as  Davidson  moved  al)oiit  the  death  chamber,  practically  one  with  ours  so  far 
as  sound  was  eoneerned  .md  all  was  still.  Silence  of  whicli  we  had  l)een  the 
sole  disturl>ers  once  more  expanded  round  us,  not  that  jmjfound  silence  of  the 
country  unsoundable  by  the  car,  but  a  town  silence,  measurable  by  the  loudness 
of  sounds  minute  or  inaudible  during  the  day,  the  cracking  contractions  of  the 
furniture  and  fabric  of  the  building  from  within,  and  from  without,  the  modified 
din  that  passes  for  silence  at  night  in  great  cities. 

What  was  in  the  minds  of  my  fellow-watchers  during  tliis  terrible  ordeal  I 
cannot  say.  Something  in  Davidson  seemed  alwavs  to  inspire  both  j\atients  and 
their  friends  with  a  confidence  almost  fetichistic.  tiappily,  therefore,  the  three 
relations  were  unable,  1  believe,  to  foresee  the  dangers,  bolli  to  patient  and 
operator,  that  were  visible  to  me.  As  a  rule  hypnotism  is  dangerous  only  in  tlie 
hands  of  inexperience.  But  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  which  passed  the 
experience  even  of  the  most  expert,  Davidson  himself  was  but  little  better  than  a 
novice.  For  my  part,  I  went  the  length  of  doubting  even  the  success  oi  successi 
Suppose  the  woman  to  be  delivered  of  her  mortal  sorrow,  could  she  stirvive  her 
deprivation  ?  Was  not  her  i^rief  so  identified  with  her  life  that  it  would  \>e 
impossible  for  her  to  part  with  one  without  the  other  !  And  Davidson  ?  If  successful, 
would  he  be  in  anv  less  desperate  case  than  the  pntunt  at  the  present  moment? 
W  ho  was  to  heal  hnn,  the  hcalei  ?  I  would  have  been  coward  enough  to  wish 
that  he  might  fail,  had  I  not  also  known  that  failure,  since  he  would  never 
acknowledge  himself  beaten,  would  as  likely  as  not  be  caused  by  the  breakdown 
of  his  own  brain  beneath  the  terrible  strain. 

In  the  meantime,  while  I  endured  the  terrors  imagination  presented  to  me,  the 
four  of  us  together  underwent  the  torture  of  suspense.   The  two  uncertainties — 
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"Looking  down  upon  the  pillows,  on  a  place  where  the  face  of  a  person  In  the  bed  would  haoe  t>een," 


whether  the  ojieration  would  be  successful  or  not,  whether  it  would  be  of  short 
or  long  duration — played  as  it  were  into  each  other's  hands.  Accordingly, 
as  we  (for  in  this  1  am  sure  our  thoughts  were  one)  fluctuated  between 
snnguineness  and  desix)ndency,  so  did  we  desire  to  hasten  the  joyful  ending, 
or  desperately  strive  incfTcctually  to  stave  off  the  arrival  of  evil.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  would  have  l)een  content  to  wait  we  cared  not  what  length  of 
time,  if  only  all  should  be  well  at  List ;  and  if  not,  then  was  it  not  better  that  our 
agony  should  Ije  finished  at  once  ? 

Never  an  indication  came,  however,  from  the  next  room  to  tell  us  how  things 
were  going.  Though  the  least  of  noises  behind  the  thin  partition  would  have 
been  audible,  yet  with  all  the  straining  of  our  ears  we  could  hear  nothing.  The 
struggle,  the  awful  struggle  of  one  soul  to  coax,  to  compel  the  other  to  yield  up 
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its  somm^  its  dearest  treasure,  was  absolutely  silent,  as  silent  as  the  process  of 
thinking.  From  time  to  time  there  rose  bef<M'e  me  a  vision  of  those  two  &ces 
opposing  one  another — the  girl's  hard,  fixed,  stubborn  in  grief,  and  Davidson's 

earnest  and  compassionate. 

For  two  long  hours,  two  of  the  loni^est  in  the  daily  cycle,  the  contest  Insted  ; 
then  the  LkMiP  oj'cMcd,  and  Davidson  appeared.  His  fare  was  pale,  paler  than 
ordinary,  and  despite  ilie  chilliness  of  the  night  wa.^  j>treamuig  wiih  pcr.->piration 
from  his  strenuous  cerebration.  Wliat  did  his  re;ippearance  mean  ?  Failure  ?  So 
we  all  believed.  A  whimper  of  despair  escaped  the  mother,  and  she  caught  her 
married  daughter  by  the  arm.    I  sprang  toward  Davidson. 

"A  glass  of  water — quick,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "I  am  not  getting  on 
as  well  as  I  expected.  But  the  thing  is  possible.  I  .h^ve  succeeded  far  enough  to 
satisfy  myself  of  that." 

For  a  nioinein  I  looked  into  his  tired  face  and  hesitated.  It  was  on  my 
tongue  to  implore  him  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Probably  he  divined  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  for  he  repeated,  "Come,  the  water,  quick."  It  was  a  rebuke 
for  the  cowardly  counsel  I  had  not  uttered  I  poured  him  out  a  glassful  from 
a  carafe  standing  on  the  dresser,  while  he  spoke  a  word  or  two  of  reassurement 
to  the  relatives.  Then  he  drank  off  the  water,  and  returned  to  his  toil  in  the 
bedroom. 

Once  more  the  liorrihle  period  of  doiiht';.  anxieties,  and  fears,  occurred.  Aching 
in  every  limb  tl trough  long  eoniinuation  in  one  position,  we  still  kept  our  eyes 
fastened  to  the  door,  striving  to  penetrate  the  panels  with  our  glances,  almost  as 
it  were  by  liabit,  so  long  did  we  seem  to  have  sat  there  watching  and  waiimg. 
The  mother,  worn  out  with  weeping  and  want  of  sleep,  fell  presendy  into  a  dose, 
leaning  her  head  against  her  daughter's  shoulder.  The  rest  of  us,  envious,  tempted, 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  nodding. 

Another  hour,  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  together,  slowly  passed.  I  fonnd 
myself  forgi-itiiig  for  what  to  listen,  or  even  to  listen  at  all.  Then,  suddenly,  came 
a  sound  Ironi  the  next  room.  We  were  all  four  awake  in  a  second.  A  sound,  a 
very  small  one,  but  unmistakably  a  sound — the  moving  of  a  chair.  We  eagerly 
listened  for  more.  A  moment  or  two  of  silence,  then  sounds  again — flight  footst^ 
they  seemed;  then  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doub^  for  we  beard  them 
hesitatingly  cross  the  floor.  We  four  sat  staring,  not  daring  to  ooojecture. 
The  door  handle  turned,  the  door  swung  open,  and  there  stood  before  us  the 
woman — alive — saved.  For  a  deep  breathing  space  we  gazed  without  moving  from 
our  places,  while  she  looked  back  at  us  with  sleep-walking  eyes,  that  saw  us  not. 
The  hard,  stony  grief  liad  vat^ished  from  her  countenance.  In  its  stead  there 
shone  an  expression  of  almost  childish  softness,  of  infantine  freedom  from  trouble. 
Bewilderment  there  was,  but  a  bewilderment  of  happy  awakening,  not  of  deapeir 
too  great  to  be  grasped. 

The  same  impression  was  in  the  mind  of  each  of  us,  I  think,  during  those 
first  astounding  moments.  We  all  felt  as  though  we  were  looking  on  one  raised 
from  the  dead.  A  miracle  I  And  the  worker?  That  recollection  brought  me  to 
myself.  Leaving  the  ])atient  to  tlu  cliarge  of  her  overjoyed  relatives,  I  hurri.  d 
into  the  bedroom  to  Davidson,  by  whom  my  place  now  was.  On  the  ihrcshuld, 
however,  I  was  arrested  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  which  met  my  sight. 
Seated  by  the  bed,  in  the  same  chair,  and  precisely  in  the  position  of  the  late 
patient,  facing  away  from  the  door,  right  forearm  laid  on  the  bed,  left  band 
turned  palm  upwards  on  the  lap,  head  and  shoulders  slightly  twined  and  bowed 
so  that  the  eyes  rested  on  the  pillow— was  Davidson.   He  was  perfectly  still,  as 
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stiU  as  the  woman  had  been,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  presence  of  another.  I 

advanced  witli  fili  riiu'  ^tcps  into  the  chamber,  but  halted  when  I  stood  l^ehind. 
his  cliair.  I  d.ircd  j^o  no  farther.  I  feared  tn  fx  hold  upon  the  face  of  Davidson, 
that  I  knew  loved  SO  well,  the  heart-rending  expression  which  had  been  on 
that  of  llic  wt>m.in. 

I'he  rest  of  the  party,  bustling  about  die  sitting-room,  preparing  for  departure, 
aroused  me  from  stupefaction,  and  recollecting  my  duties  toward  Davidson,  I  crept 
from  the  room,  locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the  k^,  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
not  disturlx-d  while  there  were  still  people  about  the  premises.  Accordii^  U> 
Davidson's  directions  delivered  in  advance,  everything  was  ready  to  remove  the 
woman,  l>efnre  she  rnme  to  herself,  frnm  a  scene  so  full  of  black  memories. 
\Vrapi>ed  in  thick  shawls,  and  Kil  on  eiiluT  hand  by  her  mother  and  sister, 
she  let  herself  l)e  guided  docilely  from  her  home  so  early  broken  up.  I  preceded 
them  down  the  staircase,  beiiring  the  sitting-room  lamp  to  light  their  steps.  The 
brother-in-law  had  hurried  bef(Mre  to  a  neighbouring  mews  to  order  the  carnage  that 
Davidson  had  placed  at  the  patient's  disposal  The  horses  had  been  kept  harnessed,  • 
and  the  carriage  was  already  at  the  door  when  we  descended  into  the  street  I 
helped  to  l)estow  the  woman  within  the  carriage,  and  watched  her  drive  away. 
T?efore  midday  she  had  reached  her  mother's  home,  the  home  of  her  own 
girlhood,  a  village  in  Surrey.  ']"h<  re  her  convalescence  was  j>asscd,  ami  there, 
amid  the  hapjiy  rerolleetions  of  her  early  life  previous  to  trouble,  her  soul  once 
more  revived  to  joy  and  life.  Wth  recovery,  the  memory  of  her  sorrow,  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  returned,  but  with  diminished  acuteness,  as  of  a  thing  that 
had  happened  to  her  long  ago,  or  to  some  one  else,  to  a  friend  she  had  loved. 
All  that  was  intimate  and  immediate  in  her  sorrow  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
niiinl  lit'  him  who  occupied  at  that  moment  the  place  l>eside  her  husband's  bed. 

io  him  1  sjxredily  returned.  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  now  empty  rmxm.  to 
await  what  time  na\iiU<)ii  should  waken  from  Ills  reverie  of  grief.  I'ruin  a  (ii>tatil 
clock,  disl;int  halt  a  diameter  of  London,  .so  laiut  and  tar  it  .soimded,  1  heard  a 
thrcx'-quarters  chime— a  quarter  to  four  it  must  have  been.  How  long  would  my 
watch  last?  I  had  no  idea.  I  could  conjecture  neither  the  hour  of  Davidson^s 
release,  nor  the  manner.  Would  tears  relieve  him,  or  would  he  quietly  and  steadily 
master  this  sorr <>n^  is  he  had  mastered  others?  Or  could  it  1)e,  {laradoxical  though 
it  might  seeni,  that  an  alien  grief  once  made  his  own  l)v  this  strange  mortal 
r»ttenti\r  to  the  sorrow  of  all  but  himself,  would  cease  any  longer  to  he  ujief?  I 
doubt  even  whether  1  )aviiison  himself  had  any  definite  opinion  on  tht-  point.  But 
this  much  I  can  safely  alTinn,  that  what  actually  did  happeti,  though  strictly  almost 
grotesquely  logical  in  sequence  and  event,  he  can  no  more  have  foreseen  Hhsai  I 
myself  or  any  other  man. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  I  now  felt  little  anxiety  on  his  behalf,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  well  aware  that  his  present  predicament  was  little  less 
perilous  than  that  of  the  jiatlent  of  whom  we  had  despaired  but  three  hours 
jin  viously.  ]hn  my  elation  at  his  pist  trinm]ih  prophesied  to  me — ialsely,  alas] — that 
he  would  truimi>li  a^ain  in  the  immeduie  luiurc. 

Alone,  seeming  to  ni)self  the  sole  waking  person  in  the  world,  environed  by 
silence,  the  m>-sterious  silence  of  a  sleeping  city,  I  became  conscious,  conscious  as 
I  had  never  l)een  t)eforc,  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  humanity  around  me^  ttie 
vastest  on  earth,  humanity  suffering  and  sorrowing,  yet  every  Item  of  which  is  all 
but  insensible  to  the  sorrowing  and  suffering  of  every  other;  and  immediately  I 
perceived  in  its  true  jxrsiKClive  the  wonder  Davidson  had  accomplished.  Of  all  these 
myriads,  he  alone  iiad  pierced  the  hard  barriers  of  personaUty  which  make  of  every 
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man  a  speaes  to  himself.  He  had  equipiied  with  power  impotent  pity,  and  had 
endowed  with  action  passive  compassion.  The  magic  of  it  baffled  the  imagination. 
To  think  that  the  woman  no  longer  sat  in  the  next  room,  but  Davidson  in  her  stead, 
dreaming  and  l)roodin;^  over  the  sorrow  that  had  l)Ct  n  liers  ! 

Bemused  with  such  man-els,  I  l>ct,'an  to  ijrow  druwsy.  My  prolonged  watching, 
on  the  lop  of  a  long  day's  work,  iiad  tired  me  out.  I  sank  by  degrees  into  an 
intermittent  slumber,  punctuated  with  nods,  and  finally  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  slept 
what  seemed  a  considerable  time,  though  such  is  the  illusive  nature  of  sleep,  that, 
in  all  probability,  my  nap  had  lasted  no  longer  than  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  before  I  started  suddenly  awake,  aroused  by  a  sound,  a  sound 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  next  room,  a  sound— something  like  sobbing. 
For  a  second  or  so.  while  I  still  struggled  with  slunil)or,  nH-morics  of  haunted 
chambers*  c  rmvdcd  to  my  head,  of  chambers  of  mourning  haunted  by  the  sound  of 
wailing.  '1  hese  crazy  fancies,  however,  endured  but  an  mutant ;  in  another,  I  had 
realised  with  thankfulness  what  liie  sobbing  betokened.  Davidson  was  cryitif^.  Tears 
had  come  lo  the  relief  of  his  grief.  Just  as  the  emotion  in  the  young  widow's 
mind  might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  dispersed  in  tears,  so  the  same  emotion 
transported  to  Davidson's  brain  was  discharging  itself  in  sobs.  In  another  minute  or 
two  he  would  have  recovered  consciousness,  and  could  conquer  what  remained  to 
him  of  sadness  with  the  gladness  of  success. 

Meantime,  I  hearkened,  marvelling  greatly,  antl  the  better  to  liear,  I  rose  and 
strode  towards  the  door.  The  sound  grew  loutlcr.  The  storm  of  grief  was 
evidently  increasing,  while  Davidson  appeared  to  be  striving  in  vain  to  check  its 
violence.  The  sobs  that  escaped  him  were  harsh,  and  utterly  unlike  any 
expression  of  woe  I  had  ever  heard  proceed  from  human  throat.  I  listened, 
listened,  straining  my  ear-drums  to  the  splitting  point — ^then  suddenly  every  l^r, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  lliat  I  had  experienced  in  exjx-ctancy,  rushed  back  to 
my  min<l  refreshed  by  a  brief  period  of  hopefulness.  Davidson  was  noi  aying— 
he  tvas  /iiui^/ii/i!^  / 

I  knew  what  had  hap[)eaed.  An  odd  scrap  of  scientific  lore  and  an  old 
anecdote  recurred  to  my  memory,  not  extended  in  words  as  i  relate  them,  ljut  in 
a  single  stroke,  in  a  point  of  time — ^how  the  movements  in  the  muscles  in 
laughing  and  in  crying  are  identical,  and  how  therefore,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  a  great  store  of  sorrowful  emotion  will  occasionally,  through  some  strange 
diversion,  be  discharged  not  in  tears,  but  in  paroxysms  of  laughter ;  and  the  story 
of  the  man  whose  grief,  on  beh^'l'lin:;  his  friend  shot  dead  in  th<-  street  hy  his 
side  during  a  sieiie,  was  rarried  oiV  in  one  great  i^ust  nf  laui^hter  at  the  ludicrous 
sight  of  the  friend  s  tall  iuii  l>umi>ing  away  over  the  aionea.  l>avidM>n  was  laughing. 
The  noises  I  had  taken  for  sobs  were  in  reality  sputters  of  laughter.  It  was  too 
horrible.  To  think  of  that  chamber  of  mourning  resounding  with  laughter, 
laughter  excited— through  what  awful  dislocation? — by  the  incidents  of  that  poor 
woman's  sorrow;  and  such  laughter,  laughter  as  of  one  in  agony  beyond  bearing ! 

It  was  tnie^  of  course,  that  laughter  might  serve  to  dissipate  the  accumulated 
©motion  as  well  as  wee])ing  wouUI  \\a\\  done  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  it  had  a  note  none 
the  less  ahiiorrent  and  abnormal.  Hurror  ri  nder^d  easier  alarm.  Action  ot'  snme 
sort  I  leU  bound  to  take,  yet  what,  I  hardly  knew.  At  the  thought  of  entering 
the  room,  a  wave  of  goose-tlesh  rippled  up  my  back,  over  my  scalp,  and  down 
dirough  the  muscjes  of  my  face ;  but  enter,  for  the  sake  of  my  friend,  I  felt  I 
ou^t  I  caught  hold  of  the  door  handle.  The  door  was  locked  Locked?  I 
remembered :  I  had  locked  it  myself.  I  fumbled  in  my  pockets  for  the  key,  then 
fumbled  with  the  key  for  the  lock.    The  door  opened.    Behind  was  black 
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darkness ;  the  lamp  had  burnt  out.  I  hurriedly  lirought  one  from  the  sitting- 
room,  set  it  ujxjn  the  first  convenient  piece  of  furniture,  and  looked  for  Davidson. 
He  had  disappeared.  No,  I  discovered  him.  He  was  lying  on  the  l)ed,  face 
downwards ;  the  pillow  was  crammed  into  his  mouth,  while  his  Iwck  heaved 
convulsively.  I  approached  and  laid  a  hand  u{)on  his  shoulder.  At  my  touch  he 
writhed,  turned  half  over  on  the  bed,  and,  still  writhing,  rolled  off  on  to  the  floor. 


"Htrt,  huddled  together,  we  peered  oner  the  ahouldert  oj  ont  another  into  the  apartment." 


There  he  remained  sitting,  bending  slightly  forward,  shaken  with  suppressed 
spasms,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  from  behind  which,  now  and  again,  a  spurt 
of  laughter  escaped.  I  knelt  beside  him,  and  tried  gently  to  pull  one  hand  aside, 
that  I  could  see  his  face.  In  a  second  he  had  fallen  on  his  back,  his  hands 
Were  blown  from  his  mouth,  and  there  broke  from  his  throat  the  most  diabolical 
{K'al  of  laughter. 

Vrom  that  moment  he  lost  all  control  of  himself.    Stretched  upon  the  boards, 
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tossing  this  way  and  that,  clasping  his  sides,  he  put  forth  from  the  very  pit  of  bis 
lungs,  bellow  after  bellow.    I  jumped  astride  of  him,  and  tried  to  hold  him  down, 

but  he  hurled  me  to  the  ground  almost  at  once.  Next  I  tried  to  hypnotise  him, 
to  master  for  him  his  masterless  emotion  ;  but  as  well  might  a  wren  have  wrestled 
with  a  hurricane,  ^ff1st  hnrrihlc  <jf  all,  I  pt-rccivcd  that  with  the  unloosing  of  his 
passion  he  had  iK-cnme  conhnous.  Hi-  nc-oi^iiisL-d  nw,  I  could  sec,  and  realised, 
too,  his  danger  and  hh  indignity.  He  made  an  etiort  to  sjieak,  but  wlutever 
words  be  may  have  formed  were  swept  out  of  his  mouth  like  weak  swimmers  in 
the  torrent  of  sound  that  issued  thence.  Only  from  hb  eyes,  his  strange  eyes, 
that  looked  serious  from  his  contorted  lace,  he  cast  me  a  ^nce,  a  glance  of 
despair  and  farewell,  such  as  a  man  caught  in  the  machmery  of  a  mill  m^bt  cast 
his  mate  before  he  was  whirled  to  destruction. 

That  look  was  mnn*  than  I  conU!  stand.  T  ronfe-^s  T  lost  my  head.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  nislicd  from  the  room,  throuL^h  the  ne.xt,  down  tlic  stairs,  pursued  as 
1  ran  by  Davidson '»  apiiulling  yell-.,  down  into  the  street,  shoutmg  "  Help  !  "  though 
what  could  help,  and  where  helix:rs  were  to  come  from,  I  never  reflected.  It 
was  just  growing  light,  and  on  a  sudden  I  perceived  that  the  whole  ])lace  was  full 
of  people,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  noise,  I  suppose — a  policeman,  a  night 
watchman,  a  man  in  dreSS  clotlies,  a  milkman,  a  couple  of  workmen  with  tool-bags 
in  their  hands,  three  or  four  neighlxjurs  who  had  luirricd  out  half  dressed — all  of 
whom  I  beheld  wiiliout  the  least  surpri.se.  Mtjre  from  my  manner,  T  sus[M  ct.  than 
my  incoherent  words,  must  these  have  ^.u hi  red  that  somethini;  trrrilde  had 
hapijened  ;  though  for  that  matter,  thai  needed  little  telling  while  the  street  eehoed 
with  the  clatter  of  laughter.  Never  from  any  torture  chamber  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  from  any  ancient  bedlam  where  men  were  tickled  to  madness,  could  more 
horrible  cries  have  proceeded.  We  stood,  a  little  awe-struck  group,  hearkenii^, 
when,  abruptly,  the  noises  ceased.  In  a  compact  crowd,  moved  by  one  impulse 
we  suited  across  the  road,  into  the  house,  up  the  staircase,  through  the  outer 
room  to  the  threshold  of  the  bed-chrutiber.  Here,  huddled  toi:;ether,  we  puUed 
up  and  peered  over  the  shoulders  of  one  another  into  tlie  apartment. 

It  was  finished.  liy  the  light  of  the  lamp,  beginning  to  grow  ghastly  before 
the  first  jxde  rays  of  dawn,  we  saw  Davidson  dead  U[)on  the  floor,  stretched 
motionless  in  the  last  contortion  into  which  that  mighty  force  Sorrow,  the  mightiest 
in  the  world,  had  flung  htm,  before  it  had  destroyed  him. 

Stewart  Johnson. 
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HUNTING. 
III.— THE  FIELD-RIDERS  AND  OTHERWISE. 

IN  the  noble  "  sport  of  kings  "  two  elements  are  ever  present,  as,  according  to 
the  French  provtrb  tliere  are  in  love:  "II  y  a  toujours  I'un  qui  ainie  et 
Tautre  qui  c^l  aim«Je."  Substitute  the  verb  chasscr  for  aimers  and  we  have  it. 
Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  the  engine — or  machine,  if  I  may  call  it  so — that  the 
hunted  one  has  to  pit  himself  against;  I  mean  the  master,  hunt  servantSi  and 
hounds.  I  now  come  to  those  for  whose  delectation  the  pock  is  kept  up— those 
who^  to  use  an  expression  I  detest,  follow  the  hounds,  and  who  are  ^nerally 
known  as  the  "  field."  And  what  a  strange  mixture  wc  find — all  sorts,  shapes,  uid 
sizes ! — some  who  have  come  out  for  sport,  some  for  business,  some  because  they 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  some  to  nuct  some  one  else,  proliably  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Even  amongst  those  who  turn  up  for  spurt  there  are  many 
classes :  hard-riding  youngsters,  whose  sole  idea  is  galloping  and  jumping ;  equally 
hard«riding  men  of  roatuier  age,  who  love  hunting  ptr  se^  who  love  to  see  the 
hounds  work,  who  know  the  run  of  a  fox  as  well  as  he  does  himself,  and  who 
look  on  fences  and  brooks  as  merely  so  many  obstacles  to  be  negotiated  and 
taken  as  they  come.  Then  we  have  the  still  older  sportsmen,  who  also  love 
hunting  fur  itself,  but  who,  being  unable  to  ride  over  the  country  as  they  used 
to  do,  discuss  amongst  thenisebes  their  former  successes,  lamenting  the  while  the 
decadence  of  the  sport ;  and  then,  when  the  lioiinds  have  found  and  are  away, 
manage  to  see  most  of  the  run  by  utilising  their  knowledge  and  nicking  in  at 
various  points  by  a  series  of  short  cuts.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  how  seldom  they 
are  wrong.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  the  fox  break  away  from  the  bottom 
end  of  a  gorse  with  the  hounds  almost  on  his  back,  and  go  down  wind  as  straight  • 
as  an  arrow,  the  old  gentlemen  being  left  at  the  top  end,  hopelessly  out  of  it  one 
would  say.  Away  they  go  to  the  left  or  right,  while  we  have  to  ride  for  all  we 
are  worth  to  gel  anywhere  near  the  hounds.  l  ifti-en  minutes  or  so  at  racing 
speed,  with  a  toss  or  two  thrown  in  by  way  of  i  ncouragement,  ami  then  a  sharp 
turn  either  one  way  or  the  other  for  five  minutes  more,  when  hounds  suddenly 
throw  up.  You  jump  off  your  three-parts  cooked  horse  to  gh«  him  a  breather, 
and  look  round.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  see?  Why,  the  old  sportsman  you 
left  at  the  gorse  sitting  there  quite  cool  and  comfortable,  in  all  probability  giving* 
the  huntsman  the  tip  as  to  wUdi  way  the  /ox  has  gone,  and,  what  is  more  galling, 
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perfectly  able  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  sharp  burst  and  jfonr  own  particular 
discomfiture  at  the  l^rook  or  the  rails  or  the  big  fence  out  of  the  water-meadows. 

**  I  spotted  you,  my  boy,"  the  genial  old  gentleman  will  say  ;  "  I  spotted  you,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  '  If  he  cjocs  at  it  that  pace  he'll  he  down,'  and,  by  Jove,  you  were  '. " 
And  thrn  he  will  (  hnckle,  and  \ou  feel  you  would  like  to  murder  him  there  and 
then,  and  arc  only  saved  by  the  hounds  getting  on  the  line  again. 

Even  this  is  not  so  distracting  as  the  contingent  that  frequent  the  centre  of  the 
hard  high  road  When,  after  forty  minutes'  hard  riding,  one  turns  up  just  as  the 
huntsman  is  giving  the  fox  to  the  hounds,  with  one's  coat  covered  with  mud,  one's 
hat  smashed^  a  painful  contusion  of  the  knee,  and  p(»sibly  a  stiff  shou!  !  r,  it  is  a 
bit  roup-h  U)  hear  the  road  riders'  accounts  of  the  run,  and  to  be  asked  by  one 
of  them  why  you  are  so  far  l)ehind  and  what  you  have  been  doin.:  to  yourself, 
when  you  know  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  individual  who  is  quouoning  you 
has  never  ridden  over  a  fence,  and  dare  not  attempt  it  to  save  his  life.  Yet  to 
hear  the  "highway  brigade"  talk,  any  <me  who  did  not  know  them  would  thtnk 
they  were  the  bruisers  of  the  hunt.  It  is  a  bit  annoying^  when  you  have  had  an 
imperial  crowner  at  some  fence  on  the  way  and  shaken  yoorsdf  up  considerably,  to 
be  told  by  one  of  the  Ixind  in  ([uestion,  "Ah,  you  ^ould  have  had  that  fence 
where  I  did —a  bit  lower  down.  I  know  the  place  where  you  came  to  grief  well — 
shocking  had  take  off — nearly  broke  my  neck  there  last  year."  And  all  berause  the 
road  happened  to  run  parallel  to  the  said  fence,  and  the  disaster  was  seen  from  it. 

There  is  also  one  other  class  of  hunting-man— save  the  mark ; — who  is  a  most 
intolerable  bore.  He  belongs  to  the  "would  an  I  could"  school  Always  in  the 
way,  always  looking  out  for  a  convenient  gap,  and  generally  crossing  one  at  a  ticklish 
place  just  as  one  has  picked  the  spot  where  one  means  to  have  it.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  well  mounted  and  most  immaculately  turned  oat»  and  he  means  well 
Down  a  l)ig  tir,  s  tit  Id,  or  over  the  downs,  he  is  as  right  as  rain  ;  but  unfortunately 
h'-  sMfTers  from  an  ineurable  disease  of  the  heart,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  heart 
la  not  quite  in  the  proper  place,  and  as  he  lu  irs  the  fence  at  the  end  his  pace 
gets  slower  and  slower,  and  his  eyes  roam  up  and  down  to  lind  a  broken  rail,  an 
oi)en  gate,  or  a  very  weak  spot — a  large  gap  for  choice.  ^Vhen  he  has  discovered 
this  he  at  once  makes  for  it,  cutting  straight  across  any  one  unfortunate  enough 
to  lie  in  his  wake,  and  is  absolutely  deaf  to  argument  or  objurgation.  I  can  well 
remember  on  one  occasion,  when  two  of  the  soft-^hearted  ones  were  funking  and 
OK  s^ing  about  at  r<  allv  tlie  only  [practicable  place  in  a  big  bullfitich,  a  hard-riding 
fanner,  on  a  lnj,  up  standing  liorse,  came  sailing  down,  and,  shouting,  "Room, 
please  I'  knot  ked  them  hoih  clean  over  the  other  side.  Before  they  had  had  lime 
to  pick  up  the  pieces,  he  turned  round  with  a  broad  grin,  said,  "That's  the  way 
to  do  it,  gentlemen,"  and  then  galloped  on.  How  we  did  bless  that  farmer!  and 
how  angry  the  two  unfortunates  were ! 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  backbone  of  every  hunt— viz.  the  farmer.  Without 
his  assistance  and  cooperation  where  should  we  be?  He  sees  his  fences 
broken  and  }iis  <rate«;  left  open  with  perfect  equanimity  so  long  as  the  hounds 
are  rurmmg.  lie  cati  generally  ride,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  lias  a  useful 
animal  out.  He  is  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  if  they  find  uii  his  farm,  l>e  it  in  the 
gorse  or  covert,  he  is  for  the  time  being  the  proudest  man  in  England.  No  one 
can  tell  better  than  he  where  the  foxes  are  likely  to  be,  and  in  these  days  of 
barbed  wire  you  may  lay  long  odds  that  on  the  land  of  the  farmer  who  hunts  it 
is  properly  flagged.  It  is  what  our  American  •  cousins  call  a  very  cold  day  for  die 
non  sporting  fartner  w!if>  comes  into  a  hunting-country,  wires  his  fences,  and 
objects  to  his  hnd  being  ridden  over.    Sooner  or  later  his  brother  agriculturists 
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will  "  get  at "  him,  and  it  generally  ends  in  his  retirement  to  fresh  fields  and 

pastures  new. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  soi-disant  farmer — I  think  lie  had  been  a  grocer 
in  London — who  took  a  fiinn  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  and  ^ve  out  that 
he  was  not  going  to  have  the  hounds  over  his  land  breaking  bis  fences  and  gates 
and  doing  this,  that,  and  the  other.  AU  his  fences  were  wired,  and  he  refused  to 
have  them  n;ii;^ccl,  "I'll  show  them  what^s  what!  They  ain't  going  to  fool  me 
with  their  beastly  'unting  and  dogs  and  horses  and  forth,"  was  what  he  said  ; 
the  nsiilt  hein:;,  that  aftrr  st.uulmg  it  fur  three  weeks  there  was  a  combination  of 
young  si)orting  larnu  rs,  who  iiiLt  one  afternoon  in  soK  inn  conclave,  and  the  next 
morning  there  was  not  a  gate  or  a  gate-post  left  on  that  man's  farm,  and  most  of 
his  wire  fenciiqgf  had  disappeared.  He  ''gassed"  a  good  deal  about  the  law, fete, 
and  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  the  end  was  a  speedy  migration.  No,  we 
could  not  do  without  the  fermers. 

And  the  ladies — wliai  can  I  say  about  them?  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are 
men  who  say  that  they  have  no  business  in  the  field,  that  they  are  all  a  nuisance 
and  in  the  way;  hut  I  don't  agree  with  that  opinion  at  all.  There  are  many 
wijnien  who  can  and  do  ride  quite  as  straight  and  well  as  any  man,  and,  what  is 
more,  know  just  as  niucli,  if  not  more,  abuut  the  game.  I  could  name  ten  or 
twelve  offhand  who  cannot  be  beatea  \Vhy,  in  heaven^s  name,  should  they  not 
hunt?  I  admit  that  the  woman  who  cannot  ride  or  look  after  herself,  and  who 
only  comes  out  because  she  thinks  it  is  the  proper  thing,  is  a  nuisance  ;  and  woe 
betide  the  unfortunate  being  who  has  to  pilot  her !  She  will  want  all  the  gates 
opened  for  her,  through  which  she  will  gallop,  much  to  the  disTomfort  of  her 
unlucky  swain.  She  will  he  worse  at  a  gap  than  even  the  "would  an  1  could" 
brigade.  More  than  once  during  a  run  she  will  require  her  stirrup  altered  or  her 
girths  tightened;  and  should  she  be  riding  a  kicker,  beware  of  her  in  a  gateway, 
for  she  will  go  near  to  breakitrg.your  leg,  and  then  turn  round  with  a  sweet  smile 
and  say,  "Oh,  I  am  so  sorry !  I  hope  my  naughty  horse  did  not  hurt  you."  You 
have  to  bear  it  as  best  you  can,  and  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  you  cannot 
relieve  your  feelings  by  letting  off  a  '*  swear-word."  Such  a  woman  as  that  is  no 
doulit  better  at  home,  and  should  not  hv  allowed  by  her  husband,  father,  or  any 
one  in  authority  to  coine  fartlier  than  the  meet.  13ut  to  say  that  no  lady  should 
hunt  is  narrow-minded  and  absurd. 

One  more  tyj)e  and  I  have  finished ;  and  that  is  the  irrepressible  gentleman — 
generally  a  young  one,  and  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  gallant  defender  of  his 
country — ^who  always,  if  he  can,  gets  away  with  the  fox  before  the  hounds  are  out, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  he  heads  him,  and  then  having  been  duly  hauled 
over  the  coals  by  the  irate  Master,  tries  to  make  amends  by  jumping  into  the 
middle  of  the  pack  and  laming  two  or  three  hounds,  if  liv  good  luck  he  does  not 
kill  one.  He  will,  by  himself,  off  his  own  bat.  go  far  to  www  any  day's  sport  ;  and 
should  he  happen  to  combine  with  another  oiiLndor — ^the  suinewhat  shady  horse- 
dealer,  who  is  riding  a  young  un  tor  sale— the  game  is  up,  and  you  may  as  well 
go  home.  I  shall  always  remember  a  well-known  old  huntsman,  after  two  or  three 
ineffectual  attempts  to  force  his  fox  out  of  some  osiers,  in  which  he  was  foiled 
every  time  by  the  antics  of  two  young  subalterns  and  a  horse-dealer,  saying,  "  Look 
at  that  blessed  trio  ' — two  young  Army  gents  and  a  '  horse-coper.'  How  can  any 
dL<  ent  fo.x  face  that  lot?  I  wish  I  could  pole-axe  the  three  and  send  them  to  the 
kennels,  though  I  don't  suppose  hounds  would  touch  'em."  It  was  not  altogether 
civil,  but  there  wa:»  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  justice  in  his  remark. 

A.  G.  Bagot  ("  Bagatelle  ). 
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TIM  SHDRTHOUSE  was  the  sort  of  fdlow  who  alwa^  made  a  mess  of 
things.  Everytliing  with  which  his  hands  or  mind  came  into  contact 
is'-iK  (1  from  such  contact  in  an  uncjualificd  and  irrcnuiliahlc  state  of  mess. 
Hi^  colK-t;c  days  were  a  mess:  he  was  twice  rusticated.  His  s(h()t;Ulays  were  a 
mcs.s :  he  went  to  luilf  a  do/.en,  each  passing  hmi  on  to  the  next  with  a  worse 
character  and  in  a  more  developed  state  of  mess.  Hb  early  boyhood  was  the 
sort  of  mess  that  copy-books  and  dictionaries  spell  with  a  Ing  "M,"  and  his 
bal^hood — ^ugh !  was  the  embodiment  of  a  howling,  yowling,  screaming  mess. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  however,  there  came  a  change  in  his  troubled  Uf^  when 
he  met  a  girl  with  half  a  milHon  in  her  own  right,  who  consented  to  marry  him, 
and  who  very  si>on  succeeded  in  reducing  his  most  messy  existence  into  a  state  of 

comparative  oriler  and  system. 

Certain  incidents,  important  and  otherwise,  of  Jims  life  would  never  have 
come  to  be  told  here  but  for  the  fitct  that  in  getting  into  his  "imesses"  and  out 
of  them  again  he  sufxeeded  in  drawing  himself  into  the  atmo^ere  of  peculiar 
circumstances  and  strange  happenings.  He  attracted  to  his  path  the  curious 
adventures  of  life  as  unfailingly  as  meat  attracts  flies,  and  jam  wasps.  It  is  to  the 
meat  and  jam  of  his  life,  so  to  speak,  that  he  owes  his  experiences  ;  his  after-life 
was  all  pudding,  which  attracts  nothing  l)Ut  greedy  children.  \\'ith  marriage  the 
intere>t  of  his  life  ceased  lor  all  but  one  person,  and  his  path  became  regular  as 
the  sun's  instead  of  erratic  as  a  comet's. 

l*he  first  experience  in  order  of  time  that  he  related  to  me  shows  Uiat 
somewhere  latent  behind  his  disarranged  nervous  system  there  lay  psychic  perceptions 
of  an  uncommon  order.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two — I  think  after  his  second 
rustication — his  father's  purse  and  patience  had  equally  given  out,  and  Jim  found 
himself  stranded  high  and  dry  in  a  large  American  city.  High  and  dry  !  And 
the  only  clothes  that  had  no  holes  in  them  safely  in  the  keeping  of  his  uncle's 
wardrobe. 

Careful  reflection  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  city  parks  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  persuade  the  city  editor  of  one  of  the  daily 
journals  that  he  possessed  an  observant  mind  and  a  ready  pen,  and  that  he  could 
"do  good  work  for  your  f'aper,  sir,  as  a  reporter."  This,  then,  he  did,  standing 
at  a  most  unnatural  angle  between  the  editor  and  the  window  to  conceal  the 

whereabouts  of  the  holes. 

"(iuess  we'll  have  to  give  you  a  wee  k's  tri.d,"'  said  the  editor,  who,  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  good  chance  material,  took  on  shoals  of  men  in  that  way  and 
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retained  on  the  average  one  man  jXir  shoal.  Anyhow  it  gave  Jim  Shorthou.se  the 
wherewithal  to  sew  up  the  holes  and  relieve  his  uncle's  wardrobe  of  its  burden. 

Then  he  went  to  find  living  (juarters ;  and  in  this  proceeding  his  unicjue 
characteristics  already  referred  to— what  theosophists  would  call  his  Karma — 
lx.'gan  unmistakably  to  as.sert  themselves,  for  it  was  in  the  house  he  eventually 
selected  that  this  sad  tale  took  place. 

There  are  no  "diggings"  in  .American  cities.  The  alternatives  for  small 
incomes  are  grim  enough — rooms  in  a  boarding-house  where  meals  are  serveil,  or 
in  a  room-house  where  no  meals  are  served — not  even  breakfa.st.    Rich  people 


'"Ouata  wa'll  haut  to  glut  you  a  week's  trial.'" 


live  in  palaces,  of  course,  but  Jim  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  sich-like."  His  horizon 
was  bounded  with  l)oarding-houses  antl  room-houses ;  and,  owing  to  the  necessary 
irregularity  of  his  meals  and  hours,  he  took  the  latter. 

It  was  a  large,  gaunt-looking  place  in  a  side  .street,  with  dirty  windows  and  a 
creaking  iron  gate,  but  the  rooms  were  large,  and  the  one  he  .selected  and  paid 
for  in  advance  was  on  the  top  floor.  The  landlady  looked  gaunt  and  dusty 
as  the  house,  and  quite  as  old.  Her  eyes  were  green  and  faded,  and  her 
features  large. 

"Waal,"  she  twanged  with  her  electrifying  Western  drawl,  "that's  the  room,  if 
you  like  it,  and  that's  the  price  I  said.  Now,  if  you  want  it,  why,  just  say  so  ; 
and  if  you  don't,  why,  it  don't  hurt  me  any." 
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Jim  wantwl  to  shake  her,  but  he  feared  the  clouds  of  long-accumulated  dust 
in  her  clothes,  and  as  the  price  and  size  of  the  room  suited  him,  be  decided 
to  take  it. 

"Any  one  else  on  this  liuor?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  queerly  out  of  her  faded  eyes  before  she  answered. 

*'None  of  my  guests  ever  put  such  questions  to  me  before,"  she  said,  '*bttt 
I  guess  you're  different.  Why,  there's  no  one  at  all  but  an  old  gent  that's 
stayed  here  eveiy  bit  of  five  years.    He's  over  thar,"  pointing  to  the  end  of  the 

passage. 

"Ah!  1  sec,"  said  Shorthouse,  feebly.    *' So  I'm  .ilone  up  here?" 

"Reckon  >ou  arc,  ])Rtty  near,"  she  twanged  oul,  ending  the  convers;tHon 
abruptly  by  turning  her  lwck  on  her  new  "  guest,"  and  going  slowly  and  deliberately 
downstairs. 

The  newspaper  work  kept  Shorthouse  out  most  of  the  night  Three  times  a 
week  he  got  home  at  i  a.m.,  and  three  times  at  3  a.m.  The  room  proved 
comfortable  enough,  and  he  paid  for  a  second  week.     His  unusual  hours  had  so 

far  prevented  his  meeting  any  inmates  of  the  house,  and  not  a  sound  had  been 
heard  from  the  "old  gent  '  who  shared  the  floor  with  him.    It  seemed  a  very 

quiet  house. 

One  night,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  he  came  home  tired  after  a 
long  day's  work.  The  lamp  that  usually  stood  all  night  in  the  hall  had  burned 
itself  out,  and  he  had  to  stumble  upstairs  in  the  dark.  He  made  considerable 
noise  in  doing  so,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  disturbed.  The  whole  house  was 
utterly  quiet,  and  probably  everybody  was  asleep.  There  were  no  lights  under  any 
of  the  doors.    All  was  in  darkness.    It  was  after  two  o'clock. 

After  reading  '^nme  KngUsh  letters  that  had  come  during  the  day,  and  dipping 
for  a  few  minutes  into  a  book,  he  became  drowsy  and  got  ready  for  i>ed.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  get  in  lx,tvvccn  the  sheets,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
listened.  There  rose  in  the  night,  as  he  did  so,  the  sound  of  steps  somewhere  in 
the  house  below.  Listening  attentively,  he  heard  that  it  was  somebody  coming 
upstairs — a  heavy  tread,  and  the  owner  taking  no  pains  to  step  quietly.  On  it 
came  up  the  stairs,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp — evidently  the  tread  of  a  big  man,  and 
one  in  something  of  a  hurry. 

At  once  thoughts  cnnnrctcd  somehow  with  lirt  and  police  flashed  thron;;h  Jim's 
brain,  but  there  were  iiu  sounds  of  voices  witli  tin  sicp'^.  and  iie  rLilcclcd  in  die- 
same  moment  that  it  could  only  be  the  old  gciulciiian  keeping  late  hours  and 
tumbling  upstairs  in  the  darkness.  He  was  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  gas  and 
stepping  into  bed,  when  the  house  resumed  its  forma*  stillness  by  the  footst<^ 
suddenly  coming  to  a  tlead  Stop  immediately  outside  his  own  room. 

With  his  hand  on  the  gas,  Shorthouse  paused  a  moment  l)cfore  turning  it  out 
to  see  if  the  steps  would  go  on  a;^'ain,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  lotid  knockini; 
on  his  door.  Instantly,  in  ol)edience  to  a  curious  and  uiu  x]>Iained  instinct,  he 
turnetl  out  the  light,  leaving  himself  and  the  room  in  total  darkness. 

He  had  saircely  taken  a  step  across  the  room  to  open  the  door,  when  a  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  so  close  it  almost  sounded  in  his  ear,  exclaimed 
in  German,  "  Is  that  you,  father  ?   Come  in." 

The  S]K!akcr  was  a  jnan  in  the  next  room,  and  the  knocking,  after  all,  had 
not  been  on  his  own  door,  but  on  that  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  which  he  had 
supposed  to  be  vacant. 

Almost  l)erore  the  man  in  the  passage  had  tmie  to  answer  in  Cicrman,  "  L**t 
mo  in  at  once,"  Jnn  iicard  some  one  cross  the  floor  and  unlock  the  door,  i'hen 
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it  was  slimnitMl  to  with  .1  Ixing,  and  there  was  audihle  the  sound  of  fuoUttps 
about  the  room,  and  of  cli.iirs  being  drawn  up  to  a  t;ible  and  knocking  against 
furniture  on  the  way.  The  men  seemed  wholly  regardless  of  their  neighbour's 
comfort,  for  they  made  noise  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 

**  Serves  me  right  for  taking  a  room  in  such  a  cheap  hole/'  reflected  Jim  in 
the  darkness.    *'  I  wonder  whom  she's  let  the  room  to  ! " 

The  two  rooms,  the  landlady  had  told  him,  were  originally  one.  She  had  put 
up  a  thin  partition — just  a  row  of  boards — to  increase  her  mconie.  The  doors 
were  adjacent,  and  only  separated  by  the  massive  upright  beam  between  them. 
When  one  was  opened  or  shut  the  other  rattled. 

With  utter  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  the  other  sleepers  in  the  house,  the 
two  Germans  had  meanwhile  commenced  to  talk  both  at  once  and  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  They  talked  emphatically,  even  angrily.  The  words  "Father"  and 
**Otto"  were  freely  used.  Sbortfaouse  understood  German,  but  as  he  stood 
listening  for  the  first  minute  or  two,  an  eaves  dropper  in  spite  of  himself,  it  was 
difficult  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  talk,  for  neither  would  give  way  to  the  other, 
.and  the  jvunhle  of  jj;uttural  sounds  and  unfinished  sentences  was  wholly  unintelligilile. 
Then,  very  suddenly,  both  voices  dropped  together ;  and,  after  a  iiionient's  pause, 
the  deep  tones  of  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  "  father,'  said,  with  the 
utmost  distinctness: — 

"You  mean,  Otto,  that  you  refuse  to  get  it?** 
'  There  was  a  sound  of  some  one  shuffling  in  the  cbatr  before  the  answer  came. 

"  I  tne  in  tliat  I  don't  know  how  to  get  it    It  is  so  much,  iiither.    It  is  fao 
much.    A  part  of  it  " 

"A  part  of  it!"  cried  the  other,  with  an  angry  oath,  "a  part  of  it,  when  ruin 
and  disgrace  are  already  in  the  house,  is  worse  than  useless.  If  you  can  get  half 
you  can  get  all,  you  wretched  fool.    Half-measures  only  damn  all  concerned." 

"You  told  me  last  time  began  the  other  firmly,  but  was  not  allowed  to 

finish.    A  succession  of  horrible  oaths  drowned  his  sentence,  and  the  father  went 
on,  in  a  voice  vibrating  with  anger: — 

"  Vou  know  she  will  give  you  anything.  You  have  only  been  married  a  few 
months.  If  you  ask  and  give  a  plausible  reason  you  can  get  all  we  want  and 
more.  Vou  can  ask  it  temporarily.  All  will  be  paid  hack.  It  will  re-esta!)h>h 
the  firm,  and  she  will  never  know  what  was  done  with  it.  With  that  amount,  Otto, 
you  know  I  can  recoup  all  these  terrible  losses,  and  in  less  than  a  year  all  will  be 
repaid.  But  without  it  .  .  .  You  must  get  it,  Otto.  Hear  me,  you  must  Am  I 
to  be  arrested  for  the  misuse  of  trust  moneys?  Is  our  honoured  name  to  be 
cursed  and  spat  on?"  The  old  man  choked  and  stammered  in  his  anger 
and  desperation. 

Shorthonsc  stond  shivering  in  the  darkness;  and  listening  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  conversation  had  carried  him  alon:;  with  it,  and  he  had  been  for  some  rea.son 
afraid  to  let  his  neighbourhood  he  known.  But  at  this  point  he  realised  thai  he 
had  listened  too  long  and  that  he  must  inform  the  two  men  that  they  could  l>e 
overheard  to  every  single  syllable.  So  he  coughed  loudly,  and  at  the  same  time 
rattled  the  handle  of  his  door.  It  seemed  to  have  no  effect,  for  the  voices 
continued  just  as  loudly  as  before,  the  son  protesting  and  the  father  growing  more 
and  more  angry.  He  coughed  again  persistently,  and  also  contrived  purposely  in  the 
darkness  to  tiiml>le  ag.unst  the  jxirtition,  feeling  the  thin  boards  yield  easily  under 
his  weight,  and  making  considerable  noise  in  so  doing.  Rtit  the  voices  went  on 
unconcernedlv,  and  Imrder  than  ever.    Could  it  be  pos.sible  they  had  not  heard  ? 

By  this  lime  Jim  was  more  concerned  about  his  own  sleep  than  the  morality 
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of  overhearing  the  private  scandals  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  went  out  into  tlie 
passage  and  knocked  smartly  at  th^  door.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  sounds 
ceased.  Eveiything  dropped  into  utter  silence.  There  was  no  liglit  under  the 
door  and  not  a  whisper  could  be  heard  within.    He  knocked  again,  but  received 

no  ans^vcr. 

"Gentlemen,**  he  began  at  length  with  his  lips  close  to  the  keyhole,  and  in 
German,  "please  do  not  talk  so  loud.  I  can  overhear  all  you  say  in  the  next 
room.    Besides,  it  is  very  late,  and  I  wish  to  bleep." 

He  paused  and  listened,  but  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  He  turned  the 
handle  and  found  the  door  was  locked.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  estoept  the  faint  swish  of  the  wind  over  the  skylight  and  the  creaking  of  a 
board  here  and  there  in  the  house  below.  The  cold  air  of  a  very  early  morning 
crept  down  the  passage,  and  made  him  shiver.  The  silence  of  the  house  began  to 
impress  him  disagreeably.  He  looked  behind  him  and  about  him,  hoping,  and  yet 
fearing,  that  samcthing  would  break  the  stillness.  The  voices  still  seemed  to  ring 
on  in  his  ears ;  but  that  sudden  silence,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  afiecicd 
him  for  more  unpleasantly  than  the  voices,  and  put  strange  thoughts  in  his  brain — 
diott^ts  he  did  not  like  or  approve. 

Moving  stealthily  from  the  door,  he  peered  over  the  banisters  into  the  space 
bdow.  It  was  like  a  deep  vault  that  might  conceal  in  its  shadows  anything  that 
was  not  good.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  he  saw  an  indistinct  moving  to-and-fro 
below  him.  Was  that  a  figure  sitting  on  the  stairs  peering  up  ohliijuely  at  him 
out  of  hideous  eyes?  Was  that  a  sound  of  whispering  and  shuffling  down  there 
in  the  dark  halls  and  forsaken  landings?  Was  it  something  more  than  the 
inarticulate  murmur  of  the  night? 

The  wind  made  an  effort  overhead,  singing  over  the  skylight,  and  the  door 
behind  him  rattled  and  made  him  start  He  turned  to  go  back  to  his  room,  and 
the  dratight  closed  the  door  slowly  in  his  face  as  if  there  were  some  one  pressing 
against  it  from  the  Other  side.  When  he  pushed  it  open  and  went  in,  a  hundred 
shadowy  forms  seemed  to  dart  s\viftly  and  silently  hack  to  their  comers  and  hiding- 
places.  But  in  the  adjoining  room  the  sounds  had  entirely  ceased,  and  Shorthouse 
soon  crept  into  bed,  and  left  the  house  with  its  inmates,  waking  or  sleeping,  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  while  he  entered  die  region  of  dreams  and  silence. 

Next  day,  strong  in  the  common  sense  that  the  sunlight  brings,  he  determined 
to  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  noisy  occupants  of  the  next  room  and  make  the 
landlady  request  them  to  modify  their  voices  at  such  late  hours  of  the  night  and 
morning.  But  it  so  happened  that  she  was  not  to  be  seen  that  day,  and  when 
he  returned  from  the  office  at  midnight  it  was,  of  course,  too  late. 

Looking  under  the  door  as  he  rnme  up  to  l)ed  he  noticed  that  there  was  no 
light,  and  concluded  that  the  (  lermans  were  not  in.  So  much  the  better.  He 
went  to  sleep  about  one  o'clock,  fully  decided  that  if  they  came  up  later  and  woke 
him  with  their  horrible  noises  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  roused  Uie  landlady 
and  made  her  reprove  them  with  that  authoritative  twang,  in  which  every  word 
was  like  the  lash  of  a  metallic  whip. 

llnuever,  there  proved  to  be  no  need  for  such  drastic  measures,  for  Shorthouse 
slumbered  peacefully  all  night,  and  his  dreams— chiefly  of  the  fields  of  grain  and 
flocks  of  sheep  on  the  far-away  farms  of  his  father's  estate — were  permitted  to 
run  their  fmciful  course  unbroken. 

Two  nights  later,  however,  when  he  came  home  tired  out,  after  a  difficult  day, 
and  wet  and  blown  about  by  one  of  the  wickedest  storms  he  had  ever  seen,  his 
dreams — always  of  the  fields  and  sheep — ^were  not  destined  to  be  so  un<Esturbed. 
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He  had  already  dozed  off  in  that  delicious  glow  that  follows  the  removal 
of  vet  clothes  and  the  immediate  snuggling  under  warm  blankets,  when  his 
consciousness,  hovenr.g  on  the  borderland  between  sleep  and  waking,  was  vaguely 
troubled  by  a  sound  that  rose  indtstmctly  from  the  depths  <^  the  house,  an<^ 
between  the  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  reached  his  ears  with  an  accompanying  sense 
of  uneasiness  and  discomfort.  It  rose  on  the  night  air  with  some  pretence  of 
regularity,  dying  away  again  in  the  roar  of  the  wind  to  reassert  itself  distantly  in 
the  deep,  brief  im:»hcs  of  the  storm. 

For  a  few  minutes  Jim's  dreams  were  coloured  only — tinged,  as  it  were,  hy 
this  impression  of  fear  approaching  from  somewhere  insensibly  upon  him.  His 
consciousness^  at  first,  refused  to  be  dtawn  back  from  that  enchanted  region 
where  it  had  wandered,  and  he  did  not  immediately  awaken.  But  the  nature  of 
his  dreams  <  changed  unpleasantly.  He  saw  the  sheep  suddenly  run  huddled 
together,  as  though  frightened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy,  while  the  fields 
of  waving  corn  became  agitated  as  though  some  monster  were  moving  uncouthly 
among  the  crowded  stalks.  The  sky  grew  dark,  and  in  his  dream  an  awful  sound 
came  somewhere  from  die  clouds.  It  was  in  reality  the  sound  downstairs  growing 
more  distinct 

Shorthouse  diiflbed  uneasily  across  the  bed  with  somethii^  like  a  fpoan  of 
distress.  The  next  minute  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  sitting  straight  up  in  bed — 
listening.  Was  it  a  nightmare  ?  Had  he  l>een  dreaming  evil  dreams,  that  his 
flesh  crawled  and  the  hair  stirred  on  his  head  ? 

The  room  was  dark  and  silent,  but  outside  the  wind  howled  dismally  and 
drove  the  rain  with  rL[>catc(l  assaults  against  the  rattling  windows.  How  nice  it 
would  Ije — the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind— if  all  winds,  like  the  west 
wind,  went  down  with  the  sun  I  They  made  such  fiendish  noises  at  night,  like 
the  crying  of  angry  voices.  In  the  daytime  they  bad  such  a  different  sound. 
If  only  

Hark !  It  was  no  dream  after  all,  for  the  sound  was  momentarily  growing 
louder,  and  its  cause  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  He  found  himself  sijeculating 
fctl)ly  what  this  cause  might  be,  hut  the  sound  was  still  too  indistinct  to  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

The  voice  of  a  church  clock  striking  two  made  itself  heard  above  the  wind. 
It  was  just  about  the  hour  when  the  Germans  had  commenced  their  performance 
three  nights  before.  Shorthouse  made  up  his  mind  that  if  they  began  it  again  he 
would  not  put  up  with  it  for  very  long.  Yet  he  was  already  horribly  conscious  of 
the  difficulty  he  would  have  of  getting  out  of  bed.  I'he  clothes  were  so  warm 
and  comforting  against  his  back.  The  sound,  still  steadily  coming  nearer,  had  by 
this  time  become  differentiated  from  tlie  confused  clamour  of  the  elements,  and 
had  resolved  itself  into  the  footsteps  of  one  or  more  i)ersons. 

"The  Germans,  hang  'em!"  thought  Jim.  "But  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  me?    I  never  felt  so  queer  in  all  my  life.'* 

He  was  trembling  all  over,  and  felt  as  cold  as  though  he  were  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere.  His  nerves  were  steady  enough,  and  he  felt  no  dinunution  of  physical 
courage,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a  curious  sense  of  malaise  and  trepidation, 
such  as  even  the  most  vigorous  men  have  been  known  to  ex])erienco  when  in  the 
first  grip  of  some  horrible  and  deadly  disease.  .\s  the  footsteps  approached  this 
feeling  of  weakness  increased.  He  felt  a  «;trnnge  l.v.ssitude  creeping  over  him,  a 
sort  of  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  a  growing  numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  a 
sensation  of  dreaminess  in  the  head,  as  if  perhaps  the  consciousness  were  leaving 
its  accustomed  seat  in  the  birain  and  preparing  to  act  on  another  plane.  Yet, 
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strange  to  sajr,  as  the  vitality  was  slowly  withdiawn  from  his  body,  his  senses 
seemed  to  grow  more  acute. 

Meanwhile  the  steps  were  already  on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  tiie  stairs,  and 

Shorthcu!' '•,  still  sitting  upright  in  l)e<l,  heard  a  heavy  body  brush  jiast  his  door 
and  along  the  wall  outside,  .uid  almost  iiiiincdiately  afterwards,  the  loud  knocking 
of  some  one's  kni^ckles  on  the  door  ui  the  adjoining  room. 

Instantly,  though  so  tar  not  a  sound  had  ]>roceedcd  from  within,  he  hcarti, 
through  the  thin  partition,  a  chair  pushed  back  and  a  man  quickly  cross  liie 
floor  and  open  the  door. 

"  Ah !  it's  you,"  he  heard  in  the  son's  voice.  Had  the  fellow,  then,  been  sitting 
silently  in  there  all  this  time,  waiting  for  his  Cither's  arrival?  To  Sb<^thouse  it  came 
not  as  a  pleasant  refleaion  by  any  means. 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  dubious  greeting,  but  the  door  was  closed  quietly, 
and  then  there  was  a  sound  as  if  a  bag  or  parcel  had  l)een  thrown  on  a  wooden 
table  and  had  slid  some  distance  across  it  before  stoj>ping. 

"  What's  that  ? "  asked  the  son,  with  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

**  You  nwiy  know  before  I  go,"  returned  the  other  gruffly.  Indeed  his  voice  was 
more  than  gruff:  it  betrayed  ill-suppressed  passion. 

Shorthouse  was  conscious  of  a  strong  desire  to  stop  the  conversation  before  it 
proceeded  any  further,  but  somehow  or  other  his  will  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and 
he  could  not  get  out  of  bed.  The  conversation  went  on,  every  tone  and  inflexion 
distinctly  aiuliUlc  above  tlie  noise  of  the  .storm. 

In  a  low  voice  the  father  continued.  jiin  ini.s.>cd  some  of  the  words  at  the 
beginning  uf  the  sentence.  It  ended  with:  "  .  .  ,  but  now  they've  all  left,  and  I've 
man.igcd  to  get  up  to  you.  You  know  what  I've  come  for."  There  was  distinct 
menace  in  his  tone. 

**  Yes,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  have  been  waiting." 

'^And  the  money?"  asked  the  father  impatiently. 

No  answer. 

"You've  had  three  days  to  get  it  in,  and  I've  contrived  to  stave  off  the  worst 
so  far — but  to-morrow  is  tlie  end." 
No  answer. 

**  Speak,  Otto  I  What  have  you  got  for  me  ?  Speak,  my  son ;  for  God's  sake, 
tell  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  old  mm  s  vibrating  accents 
seemed  to  echo  through  the  rooms.   Then  came  in  a  low  voice  the  answer: 

'*  I  have  nothing." 

*' Otto  ! "  cried  the  other  with  passion,  "nothing!" 
"I  can  get  nothing,"  came  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  lie ! "  cried  the  other,  in  a  half-stifled  voice.    "  I  swear  you  lie.  Give 
me  the  money." 

A  chair  was  heard  scraping  along  the  floor.  Evidently  the  men  had  been  sitting 
over  the  table,  and  one  of  them  had  risen.    Shorthouse  heard  the  bag  or  parcel 

drawn  across  the  table,  and  then  a  step  as  if  one  of  the  men  was  crossing  to  the  door. 

"  Fnther,  what's  in  that?  I  must  know,"  said  Otto,  with  the  first  signs  of 
determination  in  his  voice.  There  mu.st  have  been  an  effort  on  the  son  s  p.ut 
to  gain  possession  of  the  ixircel  in  question,  and  on  the  father's  to  retain  it,  for 
between  them  it  fell  to  the  ground.  A  curious  rattle  followed  its  contact  with  the 
floor.  Instantly  there  were  sounds  of  a  scufile.  The  men  were  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  the  box.  The  elder  man  with  oaths,  and  blasphemous 
imprecations,  the  other  with  short  gasps  that  betokened  the  strength  of  his  efforts. 
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It  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  younger  man  had  evidently  won,  for  a  minute 
later  was  heard  his  angiy  exclamation. 

"  I  knewr  it    Her  jewels  i    You  scoundrel,  you  shall  never  have  them.    It  is 

a  crime." 

The  elder  man  uttered  a  short,  guttural  laugh,  which  froze  Jim's  blood  and 
iiKidf  his  skin  creep.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  for  the  space  of  ten  sttunds 
tlicrc  was  a  living  silence.  Then  the  air  trembled  witli  the  sound  of  a  thud, 
f<dlowed  immediately  by  a  groan  and  the  crash  of  a  heavy  body  felling  over  <m  to 
the  table.  A  second  later  there  was  a  lurching  from  the  table  on  to  the  floor  and 
a^nst  the  partition  that  separated  the  rooms.  The  bed  quhwred  an  instant  at  the 
shock,  but  the  unholy  spell  was  lifted  from  his  soul  and  Jim  Shorthouse  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  across  tlic  door  in  a  single  bound.  He  knew  that  ghastly  murder 
had  been  done — the  murder  by  a  father  of  his  son. 

With  shaking  fintijers  but  a  determined  heart  he  lit  the  gas,  and  tlie  first  thing 
in  wiiich  his  eyes  corroborated  the  evidence  of  his  ears  was  tlie  horrifying  detail 
that  the  lower  portion  of  the  partition  bulged  unnaturally  into  his  room.  The 
glaring  paper  with  which  it  was  covered  had  cracked  under  the  tension  and  the 
boards  beneath  it  bent  inwards  towards  him.  What  hideous  load  was  behind  them, 
he  shuddered  to  think. 

All  this  he  saw  in  less  than  a  second.  Since  the  final  lurch  against  the  wall 
not  a  sound  iiad  procei'ded  from  the  room,  not  even  a  groan  or  a  footstep.  All 
was  still  but  the  howl  of  tlie  wind,  which  to  his  ears  had  in  it  a  note  of 
triumphant  horror.  I 

Shorthouse  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room  to  rouse  tiie  house  and  send  for 
the  police — ^in  feet  his  hand  was  already  on  the  door-knob— when  something  in  the 
room  arrested  his  attention.  Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes  he  thought  he  caught 
sight  of  something  moving.  (le  was  sure  of  it,  and  turning  his  eyes  in  the 
direction,  he  found  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Somethint,'  was  creeping  slowly  towards  him  along  the  floor.  It  was  something 
dark  and  .st  rpcntine  in  shape,  and  it  came  from  the  place  where  the  p.irtition 
bulged.  He  stooped  down  to  examine  it  with  feelings  of  intense  horror  and 
repugnance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was  moving  toward  him  from  the  atAer  side 
of  the  wall.  His  eyes  were  Siscinated,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  unable  to 
move.  Silently,  slowly,  from  side  to  side  like  a  thick  worm,  it  crawled  forward 
into  the  room  beneath  his  frightened  eyes,  until  at  length  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  stretched  out  his  arm  to  touch  it.  But  at  the  instant  of  contact  he 
withdrew  his  hand  with  a  5Up]>rc?ised  scream.  It  was  sluggish — and  it  was  warml 
and  he  s  iw  that  his  fin*^ers  were  st^iined  with  living  crimson. 

A  second  more,  and  Shorthouse  was  out  in  the  passage  with  his  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  next  room.  It  was  locked.  He  plunged  forward  vnth  all  hb  weight 
against  it,  and,  the  lock  giving  way,  he  fell  headlong  into  a  room  that  was  pitch 
dark  and  very  cold.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet  again  and  trying  to 
penetrate  the  blackness.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  movement  Not  even  the  sense  of 
a  presence.    It  was  empty,  miserably  empty ! 

Across  the  room  he  could  trace  the  outline  of  a  window  with  rain  streaming 
down  the  outside,  and  the  blurred  lights  of  the  city  beyond.  15iit  the  room  was 
empty,  appallingly  empty  — and  so  still.  He  stood  there,  cold  as  ice,  staring, 
shivering,  listening.  Suddenly  there  was  a  step  behind  him  and  a  light  flashed 
into  the  room,  and  when  he  turned  quickly  unth  his  arm  up  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
tenific  blow  he  found  himself  lace  to  face  with  the  landlady.  Instantly  the 
reaction  b^gan  to  set  ia 
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"'Waal?'  she  drawled,  'guess  you  couldn't  sleep." 


It  Was  nearly  three  o"clcx:k  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  standing  there  with 
bare  feet  and  strijjed  pyjamas  in  a  small  room,  which  in  the  merciful  light  he 
perceived  to  be  absolutely  empty,  car|)etless,  and  without  a  stick  of  furniture,  or 
even  a  window-blind.  There  he  stood  staring  at  the  disagreeable  landlady.  And 
there  she  stood  too,  staring  and  silent,  in  a  black  wrapper,  her  head  almost  Ixild, 
her  face  white  as  chalk,  shading  a  sputtering  candle  with  one  bony  hand  and 
peering  over  it  at  him  with  her  blinking  green  eyes.    She  looked  positively  liideous. 

"  Waal  ? "  she  drawled  at  length,  *'  I  heard  yer  right  enough.  Guess  you 
couldn't  sleep !    Or  just  i>rowlin'  round  a  bit — is  that  it  ?  " 

The  empty  room,  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  recent  tragedy,  the  silence, 
the  hour,  his  strijx'd  pyjamas  and  bare  feet — everything  together  combined  to 
deprive  him  momentarily  of  sjx'cch.    He  stared  at  her  blankly  without  a  word. 

"  Waal  ?  "  clanked  the  awful  voice.  ' 

"  My  dear  woman,"  he  burst  out  finally,  "  there's  been  something  awful  " 

So  far  his  des{x;ralion  took  him,  but  no  farther.  He  positively  stuck  at  the 
substantive. 

"  Oh  !  there  hasn't  been  nothin',"  she  s;iid  slowly,  still  peering  at  him.  "  I 
reckon  you've  only  seen  and  heard  what  the  others  did.  I  ne%'er  can  keep  folks 
on  this  floor  long.  Most  of  'em  catch  on  sooner  or  later — that  is,  the  ones  that's 
kind  of  quick  and  sensitive.  Only  you  being  an  Englishman  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind.    Nothin'  really  happens ;  it's  only  ihinkin'  like." 
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Shorthouse  was  beside  himself.    He  felt  ready  to  pick  her  up  and  drop  her 

over  the  banisters,  candle  and  all. 

"Look  there,"  he  said,  jK)inting  at  her  within  an  inch  of  her  blinking  eyes 
with  the  fingers  tliat  had  touched  the  oozing  blood:  "look  there,  my  good 
woman.    Is  that  only  thinking?" 

She  stared  a  minute,  as  if  not  knowing  what  he  uieant- 

'*I  guess  so,"  she  said  at  length. 

He  followed  her  eyes,  and  to  his  amazement  saw  that  his  fingers  were  as  white 

as  usual,  and  quite  free  from  the  awful  stain  that  had  been  there  ten  minutes 
before,   'fhore  was  no  sign  of  blood.     No  amount  of  staring  could  bring  it  back. 

Had  he  gone  out  of  his  mind?  Had  his  eyes  ind  ears  played  such  tricks  with 
him?  Had  his  senses  become  f<il.se  and  perverted?  He  dashed  past  the  landlady, 
out  into  the  passage,  and  gained  liis  own  room  in  a  couple  of  strides.  \\'hew  I  .  .. 
the  partition  nu  longer  bulged.  The  paper  was  not  torn.  .1  here  was  no  creeping, 
crawling  thing  on  the  &ded  old  carpet.  .  .  . 

**lt*s  all  over  now,"  drawled  the- metallic  voice  behind  him.  "I'm  gotn'  to 
bed  again." 

He  turned  and  saw  the  landlady  slowly  going  downstairs  again,  still  shading 
the  candle  wiil^  Ivt  hand  and  peering  up  at  him  from  time  to  time  as  she  moved. 
A  black,  ugly,  unwhole.some  object,  he  thoui^ht,  as  she  disappeared  into  the 
darkness  below,  and  the  last  flicker  of  her  candle  threw  a  queer-shaped  shadow 
along  the  wall  and  over  the  ceiling. 

Without  hesitating  a  moment,  Shorthouse  threw  himself  into  his  clothes  and 
went  out  of  the  house.  He  preferred  the  storm  to  the  horrors  of  that  top  floor, 
and  he  walked  the  streets  till  daylight*  In  the  evening  he  told  the  landlady  he 
would  leave  next  day,  in  spite  of  her  assurances  that  nothing  more  would  happen. 

"  It  never  comes  back,"  she  said — "  that  is,  not  after  he's  killed" 

Shorthouse  gasped. 

"  You  gave  me  a  lot  for  my  money,"  he  growled. 
Waal,  it  aren  t  my  show,"  silie  drawled    "  1  m  no  spirit  medium.    Vou  takes 
chances.   Somell  sleep  right  ak>ng  and  never  hear  noUun'.   Others,  like  yourself 
are  different  and  get  the  whole  thing." 

"Who's  the  old  gentleman? — does  he  hear  it?"  asked  Jim. 

"There's  no  old  gentleman  at  all,"  slie  answered  coolly.  "I  just  told  you  that 
to  make  you  feel  easy  like  in  case  you  did  bear  anythin'.  You  were  all  alone  on 
the  floor." 

"Say  now,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause  in  whi<:h  Shorthouse  couhl  think  of 
nothing  to  say  but  unpubiij»hable  things, — Siiy  now,  do  tell,  did  you  feel  sort  of 
cold  when  the  show  was  on,  sort  of  tired  and  weak,  I  mean,  as  if  you  might  be 
going  to  die?" 

"How  can  I  say?"  he  answered  savagely;  "what  I  felt  God  only  knows." 

"Waal,  but  He  won't  tell,"  she  drawled  out.  "Only  I  was  wonderin'  how 
you  really  did  feel,  because  the  man  who  had  that  room  last  was  found  one 
morning  in  bed  " 

«  In  bed  ?  " 

"  He  was  dead.  He  was  the  one  before  yuu.  Oh  !  You  don't  need  to  get 
rattled  so.  You're  all  right.  And  it  all  really  liappened,  they  do  say.  This  house 
used  to  be  a  private  residence  some  twen^-five  years  ago,  and  a  German  family 
«  of  the  name  of  Steinhardt  lived  here.  They  had  a  big  business  in  Wall  Street,  and 
stood  'way  up  in  things." 

"  Ah  J  "  said  her  listener. 
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"Oh  yes,  they  did,  right  at  the  top,  till  one  fine  day  it  all  bust  and  the  old 

man  skipjicd  with  the  hoodie  " 

"Skipi>cd  with  the  b<x>dle?" 

"  That's  so,"  she  said;  "got  clear  away  with  all  the  money,  and  the  son  was 
found  dead  in  his  house,  committed  suocide  it  was  thought.  Though  there  was 
some  as  said  he  couldn't  have  stabbed  himself  and  fallen  in  that  iwsition.  They 
Slid  he  was  murdered.  The  father  died  in  prison.  They  tried  to  fasten  the 
murder  on  him,  but  there  was  no  motive,  or  no  evidence,  or  no  som<ilhiri'.  I 
forget  n(jw." 

"  Very  pretty,"  Siiid  Shorthouse. 

"  I'll  show  you  somethin'  mighty  queer  anyways,"  she  drawled,  "  if  you'll  come 
upstairs  a  minute.  I've  heard  the  stej)s  and  voices  lots  of  times  ;  they  don't  pheaze 
me  any.  I'd  just  as  lief  hear  so  many  dogs  Iwrkin'.  You'll  find  the  whole  story 
in  the  newsjKipers  if  you  look  it  up  —not  what  goes  on  here,  but  the  story  of  the 
Ciermans.    My  house  would  l>e  ruined  if  they  told  all,  and  I'd  sue  for  damages." 

They  reached  the  Ix'droom,  and  the  woman  went  in  and  pulled  up  the  edge 
of  the  car|>ct  where  Shorthouse  had  seen  the  blood  soaking  in  the  previous  night. 

"  Look  tliar,  if  you  feel  like  it,"  said  the  old  hag.  Stooping  down,  he  saw  a 
dark,  dull  suiin  in  the  Ixxirds  that  corresj)onded  exactly  to  the  shajx;  and  position 
of  the  blood  as  he  had  seen  it. 

That  night  he  slept  in  a  hotel,  and  the  following  day  sought  new  quarters.  In 
the  newspa|>ers  on  file  in  his  office  after  a  long  search  he  found  twenty  years  Ixick 
the  detailed  storv',  substantially  as  the  woman  had  said,  of  Sieinhardt  &  Co.'s 
failure,  the  absconding  ami  subsetjuent  arrest  of  the  senior  partner,  and  the  suicide, 
or  murder,  of  his  son  Otto.  The  landlady's  room-house  had  formerly  l)een  their 
private  residence. 

Algernon  Bl.\ck.wood. 
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MR.  WALTER  COLLIER,  travelling  from  the  town  of  Linford  to  the 
village  of  Bradley,  is  in  danger   of  losing  his   way  and   his  temper 
simultaneously.     The   former  has   been   long  and   tedious,   the  latter 
threatens  to  become  correspondingly  short. 

He  had  left  tlie  town  early  on  an  October  afternoon,  anticijxiting  with  delight 
a  walk  of  fifteen  miles.  His  way  lay  over  moors,  still  bright  with  heather,  and 
through  pine  woods  where  the  fallen  cones  and  twigs  made  a  crisp  carpet  for  the 
feet.  The  raw  cold  of  the  autumn  evening  clings  round  him  like  a  damp  sheet. 
A  large  bump  of  locality  and  a  larger  one  of  determination  eventually  rescue  him 
from  what  might  have  become  a  deplorable  situation.  The  last  wood  has  been 
skirted,  the  last  hill  traversed,  when  doubt  again  arrests  his  footsteps.  The  sorry 
experience  bought  by  error  might  have  been  his,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
alx)ve  the  sea  of  doubt  and  difficulty  there  arises  a  star — a  beacon — rosy  and 
inviting,  which  joints  out  the  way. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Bartimaeus  Heather  has  fulfilled  the 
mission  for  which  he  firmly  believes  that  he  was  created,  and  his  window-light 
has  acted  as  a  guiding  star  to  the  Ixjnighted  traveller.  His  cottage,  in  so  far  as 
is  possible  to  so  lowly  an  edifice,  dominates  the  entrance  to  the  village.  Its  low 
thatched  roof  and  modest  dimensions  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  gloom,  were  it 
not  for  the  lamp  burning  behind  the  red  blind  in  the  little  window,  that  gives  out 
a  friendly  inviting  stare  into  the  darkness  Ixjyond — the  '*  oi  "  of  the  village,  as 
Barty  proudly  calls  it. 

Mr.  Heather's  day  is  composed  of  two  solemn  functions — the  lighting  of  the 
lamp  and  his  evening  prayer.  'I'he  minor  details  as  to  wherewithal  he  shall  l)e  fed 
and  clothed  do  not  trouble  him.  His  cottage  is  his  own,  left  to  him  by  his  late 
master  with  an  income  of  ^5  per  annum.  An  occasional  shilling  is  added  to  this 
munificence  by  the  toil  of  Barty's  crippled  limbs,  twisted  and  gnarled  like  the 
trunks  of  some  trees,  by  rheumatism.  He  tries  to  cover  the  lack  of  proficiency  in 
his  labour  by  the  superfluity  of  time  devoted  to  it.  Uninfluenced  l)y  any  eight 
hours'  bill,  his  conscience  sternly  exacts  full  ten  hours  of  toil,  no  matter  how  much 
the  pain  of  his  sapless  bones  may  plead  for  an  earlier  respite. 

But  he  is  fully  conscious  that  his  lot  is  not  without  its  ameliorations.  Pains 
may  be  prolific  and  luxuries  few,  but  prayers  are  cheap  and  his  circumstances  are 
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"The  'oi '  of  tht  village.  ' 


never  SO  htraiteneJ  but  that  the  "oi  of  the  village"  sheds  a  rosy  radiance 
without,  and  a  genial  warmth  within  the  little  cotLige. 

So  that  Mr.  Walter  Collier,  having  recovered  way  and  temper,  unconsciously 
confers  an  obligation  on  him  by  knocking  at  the  cottage  door,  with  a  view  to 
further  guidance.  "So  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  says  in  a  clear,  hearty  voice, 
**  but  I  have  lost  my  way  coming  from  Linford,  and  should  never  have  found  it 
again  had  it  not  been  for  your  red  light.  I  conclude  that  this  is  Bradley  ;  and  if 
so,  could  you  direct  me  to  '  The  Limes,'  my  sister,  Miss  Collier  s  house  ?  " 

"  Could  I  direck  ye  ?  Could  I  find  me  way  there  if  I  was  a  mole  ?  Couldn't 
1  just ! " 

Mr.  Heather's  tone  is  charged  with  causticness,  then  assumes  a  softer  key. 
"And  so  you  be  Miss  Jeannie's  brother — ot4r  Mrss  Jeannie?" 

"  Yes,  your  Miss  Jeannie,  as  you  call  her,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  amused.  Fully 
alive  to  his  si.ster's  virtues,  he  is  not  over-fond  of  her  society  ;  in  their  separate 
persons  Christianity  and  agnosticism  wage  a  deathless  feud,  and  his  visits  are 
prompted  by  duty,  not  inclmation. 

"  You  seem  very  comfortable  here,"  he  says,  advancing  towards  the  fireless 
hearth.    He  looks  around  him,  and  the  remark  savours  of  satire. 

'i  he  room  contains  a  bedstead,  ramshackle  in  appearance  and  of  doubtful 
solidity,  covered  with  a  patchwork  (juilt.  Near  it  stands  a  small  table,  with  a 
well-thumlx.'d  Bible  upon  it.  The  floor  is  guiltless  of  carpet,  except  for  the 
narrow  strip  pl.iced  across  the  hearth.     Over  the  high  narrow  mantelshelf  hangs 
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a  fiur  engmving  of  the  **£cce  Homo/'  and  lower  to  one  side  is  a  faded 
daguerreotype  of  a  voinan.  Barty  is  <^  a  c(»i6ding  luutiie,  and  not  given  to 
reserve.  His  garrulity  speedily  enlightens  Mr.  Collier  as  to  his  antecedents,  his 
locus  standi^  his  means  of  support,  visible  and  otherwise.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  his  narration  Barty  makes  one  or  two  references  to  "his  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  comments  %vith  reverent  wonder  on  the  fact  that  He  had  condescended 
to  die  for  the  more  particular  j>alvalioii  of  himself,  liartima^us  Heather. 

Aiid  here  Mr.  Collier  thinks  he  recognises  the  stock-in-trade  sentiments  of 
cant,  and  feels  a  momentary  vant  of  sympathy  with  the  speaker.  Indeed,  when 
the  latter  affirms  seriously  that  the  vacant  chair  opposite  him  is  usually  occupied 
by  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  Mr.  Collier  is  almost  tempted  to  smile. 

To  avert  a  like  catastrophe  a  change  is  effected  in  the  conversaticm. 

"Your  mother?"  he  ask>,  interrogatively,  indicating  the  daguerreotype. 

"  Noa,"  and  Barty's  voice  takes  a  minor  key.  "  Noa,  she  be  my  young  woman 
— leastways  she  was— hut  the  Lord  Jesns  took  her,"  he  adds  in  an  aside.  "We 
kep'  company  some  leu  year,  and  just  when  liie  lime  coine  as  we  was  to  'ave 
been  married,  the  Lord  Jesus  took  'er  to  'Imself !  It's  me  as  ought  to  be  proud 
as  'E  wanted  her— and  so  I  am,  and  grateful  too ;  but,"  and  the  old  man's  glance 
rests  on  the  empty  chair  before  him,  **it's  kep'  me  a  bit  lonesome — that's  all.'^ 

"And  didn't  you  find  any  other  woman  to  fiU  her  place?"  asks  Mr.  Collier, 
scarcely  able  to  accept  this  evidence  of  constancy  in  a  nineteenth  century  world. 

Bartimseus  gives  hi  in  a  look,  and  he  feels  suddenly  small  and  mean,  and 
inclineil  to  go  on  all  fours. 

"Shes  wailing  for  me  up  above,  with  ihe  Lord  Jesus,"  goes  on  ihe  old  man. 
*'Do  you  think  she'd  put  up  with  another  woman?  Noa,  I  must  keep  faith 
with  her.  It's  lonesome  at  times — that's  so ;  but  I've  got  the  Lord  Christ,  and  He 
won't  leave  roe." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Collier  takes  up  his  hat  preparatory  to  making  a  move. 

To  a  man  whose  reason  has  been  cultivated  at  the  e.vpense  of  most  of  his  native 
beliefs,  this  dogged  faith  in,  this  servile  siil)mission  to,  an  unknown  (lod  on  the 
part  of  an  ignorant  old  fanatic,  rouse  in  him  a  feeling  almost  of  indigivUion. 
He  could  shake  Mr.  Heather  in  every  bone  of  his  cripi>lcd  body  for  this 
blind  dependence  on  a  fictitious  Spirit,  which  makes  him  ready  to  accept  all  tlie 
ills  of  life  as  gifts  at  His  hands.  Why  cannot  he  be  brought  to  see  that  he 
is  only  a  unit  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe,  and  subject  to  naught  but  its 
unalterable  laws  ? 

*'  Well,  thank  ye  kindly,  sir,  for  coming,  and  I  hope  I'll  see  you  again.  I'll 
not  forget  to  thank  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  for  .sending  of  ye.  It  was  like  the  likes  of  'Im 
to  think  of  a  i>oor  lonely  old  man,"  is  Barty's  parting  speech,  aiul  Mr.  Collier, 
admitting  no  such  agency  in  his  comings  and  goings,  strides  on  into  the  dark  with 
an  unwarrantable  sense  of  irritation. 

Over  the  breakfast  table  at  "The  Limes"  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Collier 
touches  on  the  subject  of  his  sister's  prot^^.  He  announces  his  intention  of 
going  to  see  him,  and  of  ameliorating,  to  some  extent,  his  physical  condition. 

"  Yes,  go  to  see  him  In  all  means,"  acquiesces  Miss  Jeannie — "  make  him  a  few 
presents,  if  ymi  will — but  do  both  in  moderation.  Reniemher  that  P.arty's  lot 
cannot  be  materially  altered  for  good  :  it  would  l)e  unkind  to  let  hun  realise  his 
wants.  And  above  all  things,  Waller,  do  not  interfere  with  his  belief.  You  have 
much  of  this  world's  good — Barty  has  nothing  but  his  faith  in  one  to  come." 

Mr.  Collier  reluctantly  admits  the  force  of  his  sister's  remarks,  and  itx  the  first 
week  of  his  stay  in  Bradley  his  philanthropic  efforts  are  of  a  temperate  characto'. 
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Later  ihi  y  htMomc  more  iiidistTiiiiinate  and  more  profuse.  To  a  man  of  genial, 
generous,  esseniially  human  disposiuun,  there  is  cuubidcrable  icmpiaiion  to  scatter 
freely  :  the  sowing  is  so  easy — the  harvest  so  rich.  And  so  a  new  era  seems  to  dawn 
for  Mr.  Bartinueus  Heather;  and,  fearful  lest  the  pomp  of  wealth  should  possess 
his  spirit,  he  prays  continuously  that  pride  shall  not  overtake  and  prove  his  ruin. 

"  If  my  Mary  Ann  could  only  see  me  now !  "  The  «ad  tone  then  gives  way  to 
one  of  lively  self  reproach.  "  But  there — it's  like  my  hungratitude, — ^because  I've 
got  so  mtu  h,  I  wants  more.    I'm  a  grab-all,  that's  what  I  nm  !  " 

it  is  not  only  with  V)lankets  and  l)eef,  quilts  for  his  bed,  cushions  for  his  chairs, 
that  Mr.  CoUier  makes  life  assume  roseate  hues  for  his  poorer  brother ;  he  miroduces 
into  it  an  element  to  which  it' has  been  hitherto  unknown — companionship.  Mr. 
Heather  learns  to  look  for  his  coming  as  for  the  light  of  day.  The  cottage 
presents  often  an  appearance  of  cosy  comfort  when  the  young  and  the  old '  nnan 
may  be  seen  seated  on  either  side  of  the  hearth.  The  fire  bums  brightly  in  the 
hi^rto  empty  grate,  and  the  smoke  from  their  two  pipes  gives,  even  to  silence,  a 
sense  of  companionship. 

And  when  Mr.  ("oilier  speaks,  then  there  opens  to  Barty  a  vista  more  wonderful 
than  lairy-land  to  a  child's  mind.  Tales  of  adventure,  of  fact,  of  fiction,  stirring, 
humorous,  pathetic — all  these  couie  easily  from  the  younger  man's  lips,  presented 
in  words  so  simple  that  they  reach  the  old  man's  heart. 

Miss  Jeannie  is  the  one  unsympathetic  recipient  of  Barty's  eulc^iums  on  his 
new  friend;  she  persistently  discounts  them. 

"  He  be  a  wonderful  man,  your  brother,  miss,"  says  old  Heather  for  the 
twentieth  time  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  "  To  think  of  all  he  knows,  why, 
it  makes  my  poor  brain  skirl,  that  it  do !  There's  nothing  tliut  he  don't  know, 
as  far  as  ]  can  see.'' 

"There  is  some  knowledge  he  had  far  better  be  without,"  says  Miss  Jeannie 
coldly,  but  the  enigmatic  words  omvey  nothing  to  Ikrty  but  mystification.  Then 
follows  the  solution  of  the  enigma ! 

Really  Mr.  Collier's  intentions  are  excellent;  the  one  idea  of  his  intercourse 
with  Barty  is  philanthropical.  He  is  honest  in  his  determination  not  to  attempt 
in  any  way  to  shake  the  old  man's  beliefs.  Mr.  Bartimaeus  Heather,  impressed 
above  ail  things  with  the  infallilniity  of  his  friend's  judgment,  naturally  desires  to 
consult  it  on  subjects  of  primar\  importance  to  himself.  He  yearns  for  further 
confirmation  from  his  lips  of  ilic  truths  whicli  form  the  fabric  of  his  own  life,  as 
men  and  women  demand  the  constant  reiteration  of  a  love  which  they  know  to 
be  unalterably  theirs.  He  is  unconscious  that  he  is  di^ng  his  own  pit,  and 
he  speaks  shyly  of  a  subject  which  embodies  all  he  knows  of  sentiment.  His 
new-found  friend  is  leaving  shortly,  and  he  realises  that  the  present  is  the  only 
opportunity  he  will  have  of  hearing  the  truth  from  his  lips. 

"So  ye  be  leaving  to-moirow,  sir?"  says  ihj  old  man,  "and  it's  mr  will  he  real 
sorrv  to  lose  yon.  Ah  !  Init  tlie  \A>rd  was  goo<l  to  put  it  intw  )oLir  heart  to 
come.  I  thank  iinn  lor  it  escry  Jiiglit,  1  do — and  asks  a  blessing  on  you,  that  i 
do— for  your  goodness  to  an  old  man." 

"Thanks,  Barty,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  touched  by  the  intention. 

"And  may  I  ask  one  favour  of  ye,  sir,  before  you  go?" 

"Why,  certainly  !  "    Mr.  Collier  hopes  it  will  take  some  tangible  form. 

"  It  be  "— ar^d  Barty's  \oice  sinks  low  and  sounds  like  an  appeal — **  it  be  that 
you  should  name  me  in  your  prayers." 

"Why,  1  n»ner  siv  nny  ! "  The  words  are  scarcely  spoken  when  Mr.  Collier 
sees  his  mistake  and  regieib  jt. 
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" '  But  aren't  ye  afeard  ? '  " 


Barty's  eyes  —  once  clear  and  l)lue,  now  dim  with  the  haze  of  coming 
dissolution — fix  themselves  ui>on  him  with  a  look  almost  of  horror ;  then  perplexity 
fills  them. 

"I  liaven't  heard  ye  aright,  sir,"  he  says,  in  an  indistinct,  tremulous  tone, — "ye 
cannot  mean  it !  Can  ye  rest  in  yer  bed  at  nights  and  get  up  the  morning  without 
a  word  with  the  Lord  Jesus?" 

"I  can — I  do  I"    Mr.  Collier  having  made  a  mistake  intends  to  abide  by  it. 

"  lUit  aren't  ye  afeard?"    Mr.  Heather's  voice  is  suggestive  in  its  uncannyness, 

"Afraid -what  of,  Uarty?" 

"Why,  that  the  Lord  may  forgot  you, — that  when  you  come  to  the  end  of 
your  life  here  there  may  l>c  no  place  for  you  in  Heaven  above." 

Mr.  Collier  resents  being  interrogated.  "  Perhaps  I  might  be,  did  I  believe 
there  was  such  a  place." 
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The  old  man  solemnly  regards  him  for  a  moment  and  his  next  question  is 

uttered  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

**  But  the  Lord  Jesus  died  to  save  you,  sir,  as  well  me,  so  that  we  might 
both  go  to  His  Heaven.  *  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yoU|' "  Barty  says,  laying 
bis  witht  red  hand  on  the  Book  from  which  he  quotes. 

Mr.  Collier  preserves  a  stoHd  silence.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  a 
controversy,  but  he  will  not  give  the  lie  to  his  own  convictions. 

Somehow  the  silence  affects  the  old  man  more  strongly  than  speech.  There  Is 
a  nervous  trembling  in  his  limbs,  a  subdued  fire  in  his  eyes,  a  world  of  eager 
excitement  in  his  voic^  as  he  puts  his  last  question.  Hitherto  Barty  has  never 
been  suspected  of  oratorical  eloquence. 

"  Yott  have  larnin',  sir,  and  have  read  so  many  wonderful  bonks,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  have  lamed  more  about  the  I.nnl  Jesus  than  a  poor  ignorant  old 
man  like  myself,  with  nothing  to  help  him  but  his  praying.  Tell  mc,  sir,  that  you 
iielieve  as  He  died  for  you  and  me,  and  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God." 

Mr.  Collier  rises  from  his  chair,  knocks  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  against  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  and  takes  Barty*s  hand 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  says,  "that  you  should  ask  me  these  things,  Barty,  because 
I  would  far  rather  not  talk  about  them  to  you.  The  very  learning  which  you 
speak  about  is  probably  the  reason  why  wc  tliink  differently.  But,  believe  me, 
that  your  ignorant  belief  brings  you  greater  happiness  than  all  my  enlightenment 
brings  me." 

He  takes  the  old  man's  hand,  presses  a  crown  into  it,  utters  a  few  words  of 
farewell,  and  is  gone. 

Barty  sits  still  in  lus  chair  and  gazes  vacantly  into  the  embers.  There  is  no 
sound  in  the  little  room  beyond  his  breathing — then  the  a-own-ineoe  slips  from 

his  hand,  and,  rolling  on  to  the  stones,  rouses  him  with  a  start. 

"'Your  hignorant  belief,'"  he  repeats  to  himself,  slowly  and  with  meaning. 

Still  he  does  not  move.  The  einl)ers  die  out —the  "  oi  of  the  village''  bums 
low  and  dim,  and  the  air  of  the  room  becomes  chilled.  Sharp  twinges  of 
rheumatism  pass  through  his  crippled  limbs.  Then  he  rouses  himself,  but  with 
difficulty,  and  looks  around  him.  An  empty  hearth,  a  lamp  slowly  going  out, 
chill  in  all  his  limbs,  and  in  his  soul  a  sense  ctf  Mack  desolation. 

Mechanically  he  turns  towards  the  "Ecce  Homo,'*  placing  his  chair  so  that  he 
may  use  it  to  kneel  upon,  and  attempts  to  mutter  his  evening  prayer.  But  Barty's 
head  is  confused,  the  flimiliar  words  do  not  come  easily, — the  only  distinct  idea 
present  to  his  mind  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  hear  him. 

His  eyes  dimly  discern  the  outline  of  Mary  jane's  daguerreotyjie.  Always  had 
the  sight  of  that  picture  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  companionship  to  the  lonely 
old  man.  Mary  Jane,  though  fiir,  seemed  near.  To  his  imagination  she  stood 
often  be^de  him — ^her  garments  were  white,  her  homely  brows  encircled  by  a 
crown,  in  her  hands  she  bore  a  harp.  Barty  had  no  ear  for  music,  but  the 
chords  swi-pt  b)  Mary  Jane  across  her  harp  tingled  often  in  his  ears  as  the 
sweetest  earthly  nuisic. 

But  to-night,  where  is  slu  ?  He  h.is  l)een  able  only  to  think  of  her  as  in 
Heaven!    it  there  is  nu  Heaven,  then  there  is  no  Mary  Jane.    Is  he  alone? 

The  old  man,  who  has  hitherto  known  no  fear,  is  seised  with  a  great 
apprehension.  The  blackened  embers,  the  low  burning  kmp,  the  wind  whistling 
round  the  comers  of  the  cottage,  heighten  the  sense  of  desolation.  He  trembles 
in  every  limb ;  he  is  indeed  alone ! 

And  his  mind,  half  torpid  through  cold  and  fear,  is  roused  to  an  unusual 
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keenness  of  reasoning  power.  He  seems  suddenly  awakened  lo  a  sense  of  ihe 
barrenness  of  his  days. 

Gratefal  always  for  what  he  has  deemed  his  blessings,  he  now  realises  that 
they  do  not  exist  The  mind  that  created  has  destroyed  them.  The  pains  in  his 
limbs  sear  him  like  red-hot  irons;  they  no  longer  are  the  road  on  which  he 
follows  in  the  bleeding  footsteps  of  One  more  worthy,— and  who  calls  him  friend. 
His  hearth  is  desolate.  The  wife  of  his  youth,  the  Saviour  of  his  old  age,  no 
longer  fill  it  with  comforting  comjianionship.  If  he  sjieaks  there  is  none  to  hear 
and  none  to  answer.  Alone  in  life,  he  must  be  alone  in  death.  Death — what 
does  that  mean? 

The  old  man's  eyes  dilate  with  dread, — there  comes  into  them  the  hunted  look 
of  an  animal  at  bay.    If  death  is  not  the  gate  to  Heaven,  and  there  is  no  Lord 

to  save,  i>erhaps  the  devil  

"The  devil,"  he  articulates  thickly,  and  he  peers  into  the  shadows — ^then 
shudderingly  recoils  and  retreats  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

Everything  seems  to  inflame  his  distorted  fancy.  The  witui  causes  mysterious 
noises  in  the  beams  and  r.ifters  of  the  cottage,  it  sighs  weirdly  through  the  pine- 
trees,  and  circles  round  the  little  dwelling  with  whistling  moans.  The  lamp  has 
burned  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  is  giving  vent  to  the  flickering  sputters  which  betoken 
its  final  extinction. 

To  r> arty,  whose  mind  is  strung  to  the  highest  tension,  the  room  seems  peopled 
with  the  dcni/ens  of  hell.  They  crowd  round  him,  jeer  at  him,  mock  him;  and 
all  they  say  is  :  "  Alone,  alone,  alone  !  " 

He  tries  to  push  them  from  him,  he  wrestles  with  them, — he  suffocates.  A 
cold  hand  is  laid  upon  his  heart,  the  blood  rushes  to  his  head  and  eye.s. 

Then  again  the  wind,  shrieking,  rattles  at  the  door  and  window  of  the  cottage. 
The  lamp  gives  its  last  upward  flicker  and  dies  out,  and  in  the  darkness  is  heard 
the  old  man's  voice  raised  in  one  long  cry,  as  he  &lls  to  the  ground — ^'*Lord 
Jesus!" 

The  shadows  ha\-e  again  fallen,  when  on  the  following  evening  Mr.  Walter 
Collier  leaves  Bradley. 

He  turns  for  a  last  look  at  the  little  village  before  taking  the  bend  in  the 
road  which  will  hide  it  from  view.  To  all  intents  and  i)urposes  it  presents  the 
same  appearance ;  with  one  exc^>ti<m — ^the  '*  oi  of  the  viUa^ "  no  longer  winks  a 
ro^  welcome. 

For  Barty's  lamp  has  gone  out 

Ethfx  Marryat. 
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All  garland-decked,  as  tlio'  he  came 
to  woo  ; 

'ho,  when   I   bade  him  enter,  thus 
replied  : 

Xay,  if  I  come  then  Sorrow  enters 
too." 

"  Sweet    lyove  I    what  care   I  so 

you  come  ?  *'    I  cried  : 
**  I    fear  not  Sorrow  while  you 
with  mc  bide." 
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Find  earth  where  grows  no  wccdi 
And  you  may  find  »  heart  where  no  error  grofws. 

Kmowlbs. 

WELL  remember  my  first  sight  of  my  stepson 
— and  my  first  impressions  of  him^whidi  weie 

the  reverse  of  favoiinilile.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  took  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  spoilt  lookitii;  child  as  he  Stood  Opposite  me, 
eyeing  mo  boldly  from  under  his  curly,  lalhtii;  hair. 

This  \va«?  my  stejjson.  The  child's  nioilicr  was  the  idol  of  my  life.  I  had 
loved  iier  hoix;lcsbly  for  ycarh,  and  at  ki.st,  tlirougli  a  train  of  utterly  unlooked-for 
events,  she  became  my  wife.  This  meeting  with  her  child,  I  must  own,  was  a 
shock  to  me.  Framed  by  the  wide  fireplace  of  the  home  which  was  his  inheritance, 
I  saw  him  firs^  looking  like  ^e  Prince  Charming  of  a  child's  fairy  book.  Great 
logs  of  wood  were  flung  on  the  fire,  and  the  fiames  leaped  up  like  safTron  in  the 
frosty  air.  The  white  bearskin  rug  on  which  we  stood  completed  the  picture  of 
English  beauty  framed  in  English  comfort. 

There  were  only  three  of  us  there  then  —  Farrinp;ton,  myself  and  Victoria.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  describe  her  wcii,  as  I  have  never  yet  observed  her  with  an 
outsider's  eye.  There  was  something  in  her  face  of  moonlight  and  of  dreams— 
something  evanescent,  subtle  and  intangible,  so  that  even  while  I  held  her  in  my 
arms  she  often  hardly  seemed  to  belcHig  to  me.  She  now  drew  her  boy  towards 
and  I  held  out  my  hand,  forcing  a  smile  to  my  lips,  which  I  expect  seemed  a 
trifle  unnatural  The  child  looked  up  at  me  earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  he  spoke. 

"I  shnn't  say  father,"  he  said,  in  his  clear  treble  voice.  "Vou  are  ugly  and 
black,  and  nurse  says  you'll  beat  me.** 

"Does  she  indeed?    Then  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  rae?" 

"A/raid/**  said  my  stepson,  throwing  at  me  what  was  very  much  like  a  look  of 
contempt,  and  leaning  against  his  mother's  knee ;  "  I  don*t  know  anything  about  Ma/.'* 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  beaten  ?  *' 

"No!    I'd  hit  you  back  again." 
.  "Then  if  you  and  T  were  to  fii;ht,  wliich  do  you  think  would  win?** 

This  question  sobered  him  a  httle.     His  curved  lips  str;ni;htcne<l. 

"You  are  very  l)ig,"  he  said  rehictantly.    "Perhaps  it  would  1k' 

**Yes!  It  would  certainly  be  me,"  I  replieil,  smiling  tentatively  in  spite  of 
myself.  "Now  listen  to  me,  Farrington,"  and,  taking  his  hand,  I  drew  him  from 
his  mother  and  towards  myself.  "I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  beat  you,  but  you 
must  obey  me  all  the  same.'* 

"  01>ey  ?  "  said  the  spoiled  child  reflectively,  for  the  sound  of  the  word  was  new 

to  him. 

"V(s!  T)o  you  see  my  doi^  Ttmo?"  I  pointed  as  I  spoke  to  a  big  Ncw- 
fom.ll.md,  who  lay  across  the  l)earskin  rug.  "  If  I  whistle  to  her  she  romc«;  at  ^nr^. 
She  dues  not  loiter  about  at  first  and  then  come,    'lliat  is  what  it  means  to  obey." 
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"  It  means  to  do  as  you  i>.i),"'  t>.iiti  liiilc  Lord  l  arrington,  reflectively.    *'  I 
don'l  think  I  shall  like  that,"  he  added  frankly. 
"  Vou  will  have  to  do  it,"  I  sud. 

My  wife  had  looked  uneasy  during  this  conversation,  and  now,  putting  out  her 

jewelled  hand,  she  parted  Farrington's  hair  and  drew  him  lovingly  towards  her. 
Ihe  hoy  looked  up  at  her.    "What  shall  I  call  him?"  he  said.    "Tell  me. 

Mammy," 

I  wailed  anxiously  for  my  wifu  s  answer,  as  the  difficulties  would  be  increased 
ten-fold  if  she  were  not  ol  my  way  oi  ihuiking. 

''Call  him  Father,"  half  whispered ;  and  my  heart  lightened  as  I  heard  the 
low-toned  command. 

A  cloud  came  over  Farrington's  brow,  but  after  a  moment  he  looked  me  in 
the  face.    "I  have  altertd  my  mind,"  he  said;  "I  sAa/I  call  you  Father  now." 

"Then  you  shall  be  my  son,"  I  said,  and  I  bent  down  and  kissed  his 
yellow  hair. 

The  kiss  was  returned,  but  it  was  by  Victoria.  "Thnnk  you,  Edward,  '  she 
said;  and  then  in  my  car  she  added— "  Promise  me  not  to  be  harsh  with  him, 
darling,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  I  could  neper  forgive." 

Ten  days'  later  it  was  the  same  story. 

"  You  /fius/  l)e  gentle  with  him,  Edward,"  she  said,  almost  passionately. 
"Remember  that  my  life  is  lx)und  up  in  his.  Remember,  too,  that  he  is  only 
seven.    Why,  he  is  a  mere  baby  !  " 

I  answered  her  soothingly.  Although  the  vac;anes  nf  the  hahy  iuul  in  the  last 
ten  days  been  such  as  might  have  originated  wuh  an  imp  vi  Satan,  and  although 
I  had  firmly  fixed  in  my  own  mind  the  object  of  conquering  him  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible^  still  I  temporised. 

"Am  I  likely  to  be  too  hard  on  anything  that  belongs  to  you?"  I  said, 
drawing  her  into  my  arms.  "  But  he  must  be  curbed,  darling ;  he  is  altogether 
spoilt  and  absolutely  unruly." 

Victoria  sighed  restlessly.  "  Oh,  I  do  not  deny  it,  Edward,"  she  answered, 
withdraw! nu'  herself  from  my  arms,  "but  you  arc  too  bard." 

"  Hard  ?  ' 

**  Yes !  hard,"  she  repeated.  "  All  the  tenderness  you  liave  in  your  nature 
seems  only  given  to  me." 

I  turned  away  after  this  reproach,  pondering ;  but  on  examination  of  myself 
I  found  Victoria  did  me  less  than  justice  on  this  matter,  for  before  very  long 

Farrington  began  to  creep  into  my  heart  slowly  l>ut  surely,  and  although  I  still 
corrected  him  from  time  to  time,  it  was  as  absolut*  1\  for  his  own  good  as  though 
he  had  been  my  own  son.  I  easily  innstered  him  in  lime,  for  I  was  accnsfomed  by 
nature  to  rule,  and  children  arc  quick  to  kel  the  subtle  infliienre  of  character. 

One  day  the  quick  event  came  which  has  made  uie  the  lonely  man  I  am. 

I  taught  Farrington  to  ride.  He  was,  I  discovered,  terribly  nervous  and  timid, 
and  required  a  great  deal  of  mingled  firmness  and  persuasion  to  make  him  mount 
at  all.  I  had  been  on  this  particular  morning  arguing  with  him  and  coaxing  him  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  Every  now  and  then  he  agreed  to  get  u\),  but  when  drawn 
near  the  horse  he  began  a  kind  of  wailing  cry — "No,  father  -no,  father -no, 
f.ither  ! "  and  T  did  not  like  to  force  him.  After  al)out  half  an  hour  of  this  sort  of 
thinsj,  int<  rs]ierscd  with  all  sorts  of  coaxing  and  promises,  1  heard  Victoria's  step. 
I  saw  at  oiicc  by  her  face  that  she  thought  1  had  been  cruel,  and  the  mjustice 
roused  an  angry  devii  in  me. 
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"  Cict  up,  sir,  tins  instant :  '  I  exclaimed,  turning  suddenly  on  the  terrified  boy. 

He  made  absolutely  no  resistance  beyond  one  implorii^  look,  and  allowed  me 
to  mount  him  safely.  Part  of  the  lesson,  I  led  him  with  the  leading  rein ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  lesson,  I  cantered  the  pony  round,  holding  him  by  a  long 
rein  used  by  grooms  in  exercising.  During  this  part  of  the  ix^rformance, 
Farrington,  who  lost  Iiis  head  when  the  pony,  l^ccomini^  excited,  broke  into  n 
gallop,  between  terror  and  clumsiness  was  thrown.  It  appeared  to  be  a  pcrlectly 
simple  fall,  and  althougli  T  regretted  it  owing  to  hi.s  nervousness,  it  is  imi)ossible 
to  teach  a  child  anything  of  the  kind  without  his  probably  having  several  tails 
which  do  him  no  harm  at  alL  As  I  picked  him  up,  I  ^ke  to  him  cheerfully. 
Away  from  that  upbraiding  coldness  in  his  mother's  eyes  all  angry  feeling  against 
the  boy  had  gone. 

"  Come,  that's  fiimous :  next  time  you  won't  feel  it ! " 

He  made  no  answer,  and  aften\ards  turned  so  giddy  that  I  was  obliged  to 
carry  him  indoors  in  my  arms.  As  we  neared  the  door,  he  whispered  something — 
"I'ather,  am  I  a  coward?" 

"No,  dear,  no." 

"Will  you  love  me  now  as  well  as  Juno,  father?"  he  continued,  as  I  carried 
him  from  the  park  towards  the  smooth-shaven  lawn. 
"As  Juno?" 

"  Yes ;  you  always  smile  at  her,  but  never  at  me." 

"  Xonsense — nonsense!"  I  said,  almost  roughly,  for  each  of  his  words  woiinrJcd 
me  more  deeply.  "  Why,  Farrington,  of  course  1  love  you :  do  you  bear,  my 
child?— I  love  you." 

But  his  head  drooped  with  a  sudden  iaintness  towards  my  shoulder.  I  do  not 
think  he  heard. 

Victoria  came  flying  oat  to  the  doorway.  She  made  no  scene,  and  kept  back 
her  tears.    Only  her  eyes  were  blue  and  shining,  and  she  held  out  her  arms. 

*'  (iive  him  to  //te"  she  said. 

"  He  is  too  he.wy,  darling — it  was  quite  a  little  fall,"  I  said  almost  pleadingly. 

"  Ciive  him  to  /;/<%"  she  repented. 

I  put  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  lurnt  d  and  bore  him  up  the  wide  stiircase. 
Her  dress  was  a  pale  blue,  and  the  sunlight  through  a  high  staircase  wmdow 
turned  her  chestnut  hair  to  radiant  gold. 

Farrington  lay  inert  in  her  arms,  one  listless  arm  hanging  down  by  his  mother's 
side,  and  his  dirty  boots  touching  the  soft  dainty  fabric  of  her  skirt.  As 
they  disappeared,  a  feeling  oi  chilly  disappointment  settled  upon  me.  Victoria, 
had  not  seemed  to  be  the  same  to  me  latt  ly.  Like  many  gentle  and  somewhat 
passive  natures,  an  idea  once  fixed  in  lu  r  brain  clung  tlicre  ohstinntelv.  She 
believed  me  cruel,  and  I  had  not  been  nioie  than  firm.  In  time  .she  miu;ht  urow 
to  liate  me,  and  yet  it  was  duiicult  to  right  mysell  m  her  eyes.  I  went  to  ray 
smoking-room,  and  remained  there,  anxious,  miserable,  and  yet  sullen. 

Presently  Victoria  came  in,  and  walked  straight  up  to  me^  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  my  arm.    Her  blue  eyes  looked  earnestly  into  mine. 

*  Edward,"  she  said,  "if  you  are  hard  again  to  ray  fatherless  little  boy,  I  will 
never  forgive  you." 

I  sei/cfl  her  hand.    "I  will  not  be,  Victoria.  ...  I  did  not  intend  to  be." 

*'  \  ou  wen-,"  fviid  my  wife. 

"ITien  forgive  me.    He  is  yours,  and  you  shall  do  what  you  wish  with  him  .  .  . 
only  love  me,  Victoria." 

I  folded  her  in  my  arms.    It  was  like  crushing  a  sweet*smellinf|^  fragile  lilac, 
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with  the  petals  dropping  under  a  rough  touch.  I  could  hold  her ;  but  I  could 
not  reach  her. 

In  the  evening  I  went  up  to  see  the  boy. 

"  Farrington,"  I  siiid  to  him,  *'  tell  me  the  truth.     Arc  you  afraid  of  me, 
boy?    Was  that  the  reason  you  got  on  the  horse  tO-day?" 
"No,"  s<ii(i  niy  >tc|K(»n. 

**  Why  diti  you  ?  '  i  repeated,  Ijending  over  his  bed,  *'  I  did  not  mean  to 
alarm  you,  dear." 

Two  warm  arms  were  flung  round  my  neck. 

**rm  not  afraid  of  you/'  said  Farrington,  clinging  so  tightly  as  almost  to 
suflfocate  me.    "  I  love  you,  dear,  dear  father." 

I  have  had  a  good  many  surprises  in  my  Hfe,  but  hardly  one  greater  than  this 
sudden  declaration.  Something  seemed  to  stir  warmly  at  my  heart  1  laid  my 
hand  on  the  curly  lu  ad. 

"All  right,  my  lx>y." 

**  You  always  say  to  mother,  *  Your  boy,' "  he  said,  "  but  now  you  say  '  My 
boy:'  I  like  that  better." 

"Yes,  you  are  my  boy,"  I  repeated — "my  own  dear  little  boy," 

"  ^^lu  look  so  kind  at  me  now,  just  as  you  look  at  mother,"  he  said,  deepily, 

as  i  laid  him  down. 

Alas  !  we  often  imd  a  jewel  too  late,  and  Ik  fure  wc  have  noticed  the  shining 
treasure  it  has  fled.  Farrinjiton  was  taken  ill  in  the  night,  was  sick  and  feveri.sh, 
and  before  morning  it  was  clear  there  was  some  iiilcrnal  injury.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  in  my  wife's  eyes  as  the  doctor  told  us.  Even  now,  and  it  is 
twelve  years  ago,  I  cannot  dwell  on  these  details.  He  died  in  my  arms,  for  bis 
mother  had  fainted  and  been  carried  to  her  own  room.  I  can  see  the  little 
pinched  face,  still  lovely,  now. 

*'  I  am  your  own  boy,  ain't  I  ?  "  he  asked  me  once. 

"  Yes,  darling  .  .  .  always." 

**  I've  got  three  fathers,"  he  said  rather  proudly ;  "  God  1  ,  .  ,  and  my  own 
father,  and  you." 

Then,  as  the  faijilne.vs  seemed  growing  on  him,  he  sighed.      God  and  you 
as  if  the  two  ideas  had  melted  into  one  in  his  poor  little  brain. 
He  died  towards  morning. 

As  I  drew  near  my  wife,  she  trembled,  and  spread  out  her  hands  as  a  veiL 
"  Don't  be  angiy,  Edward,"  she  said ;  *'  but  I  am'f  bear  to  see  you." 
"  He  forgave  me,"  I  said  ;  '*  he  loved  me — he  died  in  my  arms." 
But  she  turned  away  sobbing. 

It  is  twelve  years  ago  now,  and  we  have  two  boys  of  our  own,  healthy  robust 
creature^  strong  in  wind  and  limb. 

Their  mother  watches  over  them  like  a  beautiful  providence,  and  often  lays 
her  hand  on  their  curly  pates.  But  they  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
ever  will  see,  that  exquisitely  lender  look  that  was  kept  for  //rr  boy.  Neither  do 
I  ever  see  it.  My  wife  is  with  me  still,  beautiful  and  Ik  loved  ;  but  my  moonbeam, 
as  I  used  to  call  her,  never  creeps  into  my  arms  and  lays  her  head  on  my 
shoulder, 

"We  are  too  old  lor  rioiisense,  Edward,'  she  says  gently;  but  that  is  not  ihe 
teal  reason. 

No^Victoria  has  never  forgiven  me. 

Laura  Troubridge. 
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WF.  are  told  that  to  many  he  was  only  a  local  jwet,  a  person  who  rhymed 
in  dialect — a  kind  of  heggar  at  Apollo's  gate ;  and  we  are  told  by 
academic  persons — things  made  after  supper  at  the  Muses'  table  out  of 
a  melon  rind — that  he  was  one  affected  and  unskilled  in  letters.    We  are  told, 
too,  that  to  a  friend  who  feigned  to  condole  with  him  for  that  his  name  was  not 
found  in  a  certain  list  of  minor  |X)ets,  "  Perhaps,"  he  said — "  jierhaps  I  am  amonj^ 
the  majors  ?  "    A  Major  Poet !    Tis  a  magnificent  assumption,  a  "  great  perhaps  " 
indeed  ;   yet  to  read  this   Complete    Edition   of  his  verse  is  to  be  with  him 
heart  and  soul.    I  knew  it  all  before  ;  and  I  have  taken  it  all  again  ;  and  I  will 
avow  my  conviction  that  when  I  wrote  of  it  as  '*  the  fullest  expression  of  life  " 
we  of  these  late  years  have  been  privileged  to  consider  and  enjoy,  I  staled  a  truth' 
so  baklly  and  so  niggardly  that  my  statement  clamours  for  enhancement.     The  Letti-rs 
have  shown  what  manner  of  man  Brown  was — how  personal,  how  many-sided,  how 
humorous  and   intense ;   how  rich   in   sentiment,  yet   how  rich  in   farce  ;  how 
brilliantly  and   variously  lettered,  and   how   inalterably   humane ;   how  strong  in 
dis(  i|)liiic,  how  (|ui(  k  with  the  defensive  spirit,  yet  how  riotously  accidental,  how 
beautifully  uniK-daniic,    Well,  to  state  that  that  particular  Brown  unpiicked  his  heart 
in  words,  and  here  they  are — to  stale  this,  I  say,  should  l>e  enough  for  all  them 
that  have  the  sense  of  character  and  the  right  delight  in  letters.    Brown  was  ever 
so  many  things :  scholar,  talker,  mimic,  funeur^  preacher,  teacher,  schoolmaster, 
musician,  lover  of  nature,  lover  of  man  ;  yet  of  his  very  essence,  before  all  these 
differences,  before  the  talker  and  the  mimic  even,  there  was  the  man  of  letters^ 
there  was  the  artist  in  style.    To  his  father  (so  he  tells  you)  style  was  like  the 
instinct  of  personal  cleanliness.     To  himself  it  was  that  and  something  more :  it 
was  a  part  of  his  birthright,  the  master-jewel  in  his  inheritance.     To  think  of  him 
l)eggared  of  any  one  or  two  of  his  many  gifts  is  hard.     To  think  of  him  without 
his  literary  faculty  is  imjx>ssible.    This  volume  is  a  proof  of  it.    The  contents 
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M  natmalljr  into  two  parts :  on  the  one  hand  are  the  verses  in  English— they 
are  models  of  English  verse;  on  the  other  are  the  poems  in  dialect,  and  of 
them  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  unique.  The  great  exemplar  is 

Burns,  whose  achievement  is  a  culmination  and  whose  genius  as  it  were  focusses 
all  the  vocal  talent  of  a  race.  But  I  think  it  could  Ix;  shown,  and  shown  easily, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in  Burns  to  the  wealth  of  life  and  humour 
and  fancy  that  is  parked  into  tlu  st-  /'oVs'le  Yarns  of  Brown's  ;  while  in  the 
matter  of  style,  the  suvrau  quality,  ihc  Manxman,  with  his  immense  vocabulary, 
his  notable  feeling  for  words,  his  high  and  fine  sense  of  literature — the  Manxman, 
I  say,  has  nothit^  to  learn  of  the  Scot.  Bums,  however,  has  his  tradition, 
and  'tis  over  a  century  old  already ;  while  Brown  is  even  of  them  that  died  o' 
Wednesday,  and  his  tradition,  which  he  created,  is  all  in  front  of  him ;  so  that  'tis 
idle,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  build  comparisons  !>etween  the  two.  But  to  place  a 
good  thing  one  cnnnot  \ml  ajiproach  the  best  ;  and  in  Brown's  case,  far  more 
than  in  most  others,  none  but  the  best  will  serve.  I'ur  the  rest,  my  appeal 
to  Burns  will,  I  doubt  not,  mosc  many  to  laughter  in  these  days,  and  many  to 
wrath.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  Fifty  years  hence  the  comparison  will  seem 
less  arbitrary  (say)  than  now,  and  the  conclusion  will  certainly  be  held  not  nearly 
so  impavid  as  it  reads  to-day. 

In  any  case  here  is  a  poet  who  is  also  a  man,  and  who  writes,  whether  in 
fine  English  or  in  the  "asynartete  octosyllables"  of  Tom  Baynes,  like  a  master]  so 
that  his  work,  whether  in  iMiglisIi  or  in  Manx,  should  go  straight  to  tlie  brnin  and 
heart  of  everybody  that  loves  good  poetry.  I'liat  it  will  do  so  at  once  1  do  not 
for  one  nioniciu  l)elie\e.  The  manner  is  too  personal,  the  man  too  instant,  too 
intent  on  himself  or  on  what  he  has  lu  say,  too  violent,  and  also  too  clean- 
spoken,  too  desperatel)  given  to  have  nothing  dubitable  in  his  utterance.  At  a 
first  glance  he  has  a  kind  of  likeness  to  Browning.  But  come  to  intimacy,  and 
the  shadow  flees,  the  likeness  dislitnns :  you  find  that  the  one  roan  does  where 
tlic  (jther  man  has  but  feigned,  that  books  iind  life  have  been  to  the  one  what 
books  alone  were  to  the  other,  tliat  the  one  knew  and  postulated  while  the  other — 
ctirious,  eager,  impertinent  for  the  most  part,  mainly  inarticulate — only  groped 
and  fumbled  after  knowledge,  and  was  content  to  fumble  and  grope  in  speech 
as  he  had  done  l)efore  in  thought.  All  the  same,  there  reniains  a  likeness ; 
and,  time  and  again,  in  reading  Brown  you  come  upon  a  £uicy,  an  image,  half- 
beautiful  and  half-grotesque,  but  realised — realised  to  the  last  touch  of  down  on 
the  feather,  so  to  say: — 

This  sea  was  Lazarus,  alt  day 

At  Divls'  ^,'.Uc  he  lay, 
And  lappt;ii  the  cruiuLt!). 
Night  comes ; 
Tlic  Iwggar  dies  : 

Forthwith  the  Ch.iiiiicl,  ci/n«,t  to  coast, 
Is  Al>raham'^  bosom,  and  the  begg.ar  lies 
A  lovely  ghost : — 

till  yott  rub  yottr  eyes  as  yon  read,  and  think : — "  Hullo !  here's  Browning,  doing 
it  I)ut  domg  it! — doing  it  as  he  never  did  it  Ixrfore  !  "  As  to  their  gospel,  it  is 
substantially  the  same.  Hut  Browning  jireaches  it.  even  "local-preaches"  it,  as  in 
Kabbi  Ben  Ezra,  and  Ckofi,  and  that  Death  in  the  Desert  in  w  hich  he  seeks— a  strange 
ambition,  surely  I-  to  convert  Strauss — or  is  it  Renan?— to  the  turn  of  thought 
and  the  way  of  belief  of  good,  (air-living,  high  thinking  Clapham.  Brown's,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  blazoned  or  implied  in  all  he  does ;  and  in  all  he  does  the  Teacher 
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and  the  Poet  are  one.    Tis  a  true  man's  optimism  that  bears  him  up  and  through 

and  on  :  there  is  nothing  servile  about  it,  nothing  slavish,  nor  spasmodical,  nor  pot* 
valiant  Hi'  ]hv*i  nnd  does  an<l  suffers  -  ah,  how  he  suffers  !  *  But  if  tht  rr  Ik-  wailing 
and  {jnasliini^  <»1  let  ih,  ilK  ri:  is  always  th,'  in.ui  l>chind  :  and  in  the  man  there  is 
always  ihc  opliini.st :  and  the  loson  to  be  learned  from  both  is  constant  and 
inalterable.  As  for  Tennyson,  he  imitates  that  unrivalled  writer  of  verses  a  little 
languidly,  a  little  distantly  in  Si/ia  Gtfrry,  But  when,  when  can  we  imagine  our 
unrivalleid  writer  of  verses  telling  such  a  story  as  Bella  Gorry*s?  Having  all  his 
work  before  us,  the  answer  is  easy.  And  the  answer  is,  in  one  word,  "  Kever." 
He  could  never  have  toUi  siu  h  a  story,  because,  in  despite  of  Rizpah^  he  was 
never  interested — not  really  interested — in  maternity,  but  only  in  the  proresMjs, 
charminp  or  not,  by  whirh  maternity  becomes  |)ossible.  Brown,  however,  has 
done  the  thing — "Nursing  the  baby!"  So  Parson  dale — for  all  time;  and  has 
done  it  in  verse  which  in  its  languid  intolerance  of  dit^culties  is,  while  entirely  self- 
sufficing,  by  no  means  a  bad  criticism  of  TennysonV  own.  That  for  the  Larger 
lines,  the  big  outward  semblances :  when  it  comes  to  comparisons,  achievements, 
intricacies,  I  think  there  is  scarce  one  alive  (so  besotted  am  I  in  my  view  of 
the  reading  Briton  I) — I  think  there  is  scarce  one  alive  who  reads  verse  ha!)itually, 
and  knows  tlie  difference  l)etween  truth  and  falsehood,  but  will  prefer  Brown's 
Ch<i!$f  a  Kill\  before  the  old,  thrice-laurelleti  Laureate's  May  Queen.  Tennyson 
makes  a  prcUy,  sentimental  picture,  and  runs  you  on  a  Nfay  Queen  that  never 
could  liave  been  in  any  circumstances  regnant  on  this  globe.  Btown,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  his  Chaise,  and  carries  him  through  all  sorts  of  strange, 
ridiculous  experiences : — 

And  I  did  pky  upon  a  comb:— 

and  makes  you  love  and  pity  him  long  or  you  are  done  with  the  verse  in  which 
he's  celebrate.  Surely  in  the  presence  of  such  a  brave,  pathetic  reality  the  May 
Queen,  with  Robin,  and  the  silver-haired  parson,  and  the  garden-tools  ("upon 
the  grannary  floor  ")*        the  matchless  touches  of  dumb  nature : — 

When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  Mimtner  airs  blow  cool 

On  the  wt-gra&s,  snd  the  tword-graw,  aad  the  bullrash  in  the  pool : — 

surely  these  are  nothing  ?  I  nm  sj>eaking  still  of  Brown's  English  verses.  But 
if  I  turn  to  dialect,  and  bnng  out  the  inronijiarahio  Mater  IJoiorosa,  where,  I 
ask.  is  I  fmnyson  then  ?  '  Tis  but  thirty  to  forty  lines  of  half-Manx,  half-Knglish 
speech  ;  it  is  only  tlie  wail  of  a  woman  witli  her  true  time  gone  for  nothing,  and 
her  weary  womb,  and  her  baffled  breast  clamant— damant  X  Yet  out  of  this  book 
of  Brown's  I  look  for  its  like  in  vain. 

He  loved  to  live.  It  was  good  to  him  to  be  himself  aUve,  and  to  steep 
himself  in  life  as  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  the  breathing,  sentient,  passionate 
environment  of  which  he  was  the  rpntrc.  There  is  scarce  one  of  these  English 
poem*^  of  his  but  is  the  cry  of  a  lix  ing  man.  However  strait  and  severe  its  form, 
the  soul  of  it  tingles  and  throbs  with  being;  and  where  the  utterance  is  personal — 
as  in  the  Epistola^  and  Aber  Stations^  and  the  Sunset  at  Cha^ord — the  effect  is 
poignant  in  the  extreme.  There  are  mom^ts,  indeed,  when  that  odd  confession 
of  his,  "I  am  a  bom  sobber,"  recurs  to  your  mind  with  an  insistence  that  is 
not  wholly  agreeable:  when  you  pause,  in  fact,  to  wonder  to  what  heights  of 

*  See  Aher  Statist  and  the  thrice-odmif&bk  E^d^h  Daiyns,  and  the  daring,  the 
grotesque,  the  wonderful  and  inking  l>artm99r:  Sunset^  ^  Ckagfttd  (a  piece  he  never  le^Kd 
fbr  prett).  with  many  things  be»de$. 
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self-revebtion  he  would  have  risen  had  he  not  been  the  artist,  above  all  the 
humorist;  he  was.   I  believe  that,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  was  not  averse  from 

'Svallowing  naked  in  the  pathetic";  but  I  am  sure  that,  if  this  were  so,  his  inex- 
haustible humour,  his  fine  sense  of  tilings  as  they  are,  that  solemn  and  cIr.i>tciKd 
joy  in  the  Abstract  Fool  which  he  confesses  that  he  had,  his  al)ui)!Kii!i/  huiuatiuy, 
his  unending  intere*>t  in  the  comedy  of  hfe — these  kept  him  sir<ui;liL  AtiU  thus  it 
was  that,  if  times  iliere  came,  when  he  let  hunself  go,  and  made  as  if  he  beat 
out  his  heart  against  the  wires  of  the  cage  in  which,  by  God's  will  (that  was  an 
essential  in  his  theory  of  the  world),  he  was  cabinned,  be  was  never  so  lost  to 
good  literary  manners  that  the  glimpse  of  a  landscape  or  the  consciousness  of  a 
character  could  not,  and  did  not,  call  him  back  to  his  greater  and  better  self. 
Man  and  nature,  nature  and  man,  romantically  and  humorously  considered  :  these, 
in  fact,  were  the  two  elements  in  the  scene  in  which  he  exulted  with  a  right 
sense  of  mastery.  And  it  is  to  note  that  he  selected  neither,  but  took  them  both 
as  they  came  to  him,  like  the  strenuous  optimist  he  was.  God  had  made  things 
so,  and  therefore  things  were  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  God  made  them : 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  storm  with  shine,  the  harlot  with  the  maid,  what 
ought  to  be  but  isn^t  with  what  shouldn't  have  been  but  is.  Hence,  I  take  it,  his 
indefatigable  interest,  whether  humorous  or  tragic,  in  the  thing  called  character. 
He  wanted  it,  anyhow  and  anywhere ;  but  he  preferred  it  as  it  is :  not  altogether 
good  nor  altoj^cther  bad.  If  he  light  on  a  kind  of  saint — as  in  Parson  Gale — he 
does  him  ail  the  honour  he  can  ;  but  all  the  reverence  he  shows  for  Parson  (iale 
and  all  the  deli;4ht  he  has  in  Parson  dale  do  not  for  a  moment  prevent  him  from 
telling  the  squalid  underside  of  the  I'arson's  life  with  Mrs.  Gale  {Christmas  Jiose). 
It  is  just  thb  blessed  gift  of  seeing  people  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to 
be,  which  makes  Brown  the  man  of  men,  and  so  the  poet  among  poets  that  he  is. 
Take  JPegg/s  Weddings  for  instance,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  imitated 
from  Swift ;  but  you  will  also  see,  if  you  have  any  taste  of  letters  in  you,  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  art  than  Swift's,  in  that  it  gives  you,  with  a  touch  of  farce 
perhaps,  but  with  not  so  nuu  h  as  the  hint  of  a  departure  from  the  big  lines 
of  human  nature,  two  char.icters  whom  you  have  never  met  hefore.  but 
whom  you  will  know  to  your  dying  day.  And  that  sequence  of  portraitures 
called  In  tke  CoaA — is  there  anything  like  them  elsewhere?  And  is  there  any 
fault  to  find  with  diem  for  what  they  are  ?  And  the  Mater  Dolerosa — ^the  poor, 
half-Articulate  creature,  with  her  frustrated  instinct,  and  her  aching  bosom,  and  her 
reeling  brain— who  is  there,  as  I  said  before^  that  has  done  the  like  for  us?  Not 
Tennyson,  or  he  had  Ijecn  an  even  greater  poet  than  he  was  ;  and  not  Browning, 
or  he'd  have  reeled  you  off  some  fifty  pages  of  blank  verse,  with  a  cr}  or  two 
here  and  there,  and  a  dagger  or  a  bowl  to  wind  u{)  withal.  Societies  would 
certainly  have  raged  together  over  the  discrepancy  between  what  the  heroine  ^.nd 
and  wl»t  her  historian  obviously  intended  to  have  it  thought  she  meant ;  and, 
about  these  high  mattersi  we  might,  were  the  poet  still  aliv^  be  fighting,  fighting 
evermore.  That,  though,  is  not  Brown's  way  at  all.  He  does  not  sit  down  to 
write — or,  rather,  half-write — ^the  facts,  and  all  the  facts  that  develop  from  them, 
and  all  the  developments  from  those  developments  as  nearly  exhibited  as  a  flux  of 
words  and  a  partial  understanding  of  the  central  circumstance  will  permit  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Forty  lines  or  so,  and  his  effect  is  complete.  He  deals  with  nothing 
but  essentials ;  and  his  Makr  Dolorosa  is  an  achievement  apart  in  our  various  and 
noble  literature.  That  it's  the  result  of  "  wallowing  "  as  aforesaid  may  be  cheerfully 
conceded  Stevenson  did  not  so  wallow :  knowing  his  own  talent  as  he  knew  it — 
and  he  knew  it  as  a  runner  knows  his  pace,  or  a  cricketer  his  best  hit— he  was 

# 
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certainly  right.  But  Shakespeare  did;  so  did  Dickens;  so  did  Scott.  And  I 
conceive  that  Brown,  could  we  but  come  at  him  now,  would  far  rather  sin  with 
these  —  Scott,  Dickensy  Shakespeare,  to  name  no  more — than  be  saved  with 

Stevenson. 

The  moral  of  this,  however,  is  by  the  way  :  is  only  polemii ,  literary  polemic  — 
polemic,  thai  is,  which  is  Iniun.!  at  the  end  lo  iiave  its  source,  its  roolb,  its  "strong 
foundations''  in  the  quail ly  called  iasie,  and  b  therefore  a  thing  disputable  by 
everybody  who  does  not  happen  to  see  eye  to  eye,  or  rather  to  feel  stomach  and 
stomach  with  the  original  opinionist  In  the  circumstances  it  is  better  to  go  on 
with  the  (  oii>,i(leratton  of  Brown  the  poet,  and  especially  the  poet  of  Foe's U  YamSt 
the  rough-and-ready  verses,*  into  \v!ii('h  he  expressed,  not  merely  all  the  Manxman 
in  him  but  also,  all  his  humour,  all  his  passionate  love  of  nature,  nil  his  unrivalled 
sense  of  character,  all  his  theory  ol'  life  and  the  world  and  time,  and  tiu.rcwith 
as  much  of  the  experience  and  the  results,  observed  and  apprehended,  of  his 
long  and  varied  and  peculiar  Hfe  as  the  numbo'  of  lines  he  wrote  would  hold 
It  is  in  some  sort  to  their  disadvantage  that  they  are  written  in  dialect ;  for  the 
public  which  reads  verse  is  easily  frightened  from  its  purpose,  and  had  far 
liefer  read  plain  En^li  h  than  (let  us  say)  good  Scots :  so  that,  other  qualities 
apart,  Bums--even  Burns'  — can  never  capture  or  control  in  any  latitude  south  of 
his  own  midden  a  fortietli.  even  a  five-hundredth,  part  of  that  public  many  rnoodcd, 
indisermiiiiatiiiL;,  fulsome— -wiiich  is  as  it  were  the  natural  inheritanee  of  li\ron  or 
Tennyson,  or  even  Keats.  And  the  worst  is,  that  Brown  being  a  cuuvineed  and 
resolute  artist,  the  public  gets  no  help  from  him.  He  does  not  write  Manx  as  Barnes 
wrote  Dorsetese :  he  does  not,  that  is,  write  English  verses  with  a  local  accent,  but 
otherwise  with  two  gowns  and  everything  handsome  about  them*"  On  the  contraiy, 
his  syntax  and  his  prosody  are  the  island's  own,  and  he  will  bate  you  no  ace  of 
her  claim  to  be  heard  on  her  own  peculiar  conditions  in  her  own  especial  terms. 
Barnes,  T  talce  it,  wrote  in  English,  and  added  the  local  accent  (as,  by  the  way,  at 
times  did  I>nrns)  :  so  that,  if  you  feel  not  equal  to  an  encounter  with  his  rustic — 
so-calied  ru.itic— Muse,  you  have  but  to  order  her  to  change  her  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  get  out  of  that  apron,  and  the  like,  and  she  fiUls  at  once  to  her  native 
tongue^  which  is  clean  Wordsworthian  English.  Brown's  Tom  Baynes — "Old  sal^ 
old  rip,  old  friend ! " — is  not  a  bit  like  this.  In  his  use  of  Manx-English  he  is 
just  as  much  Manx  and  just  as  little  English  as  his  author:  who,  indeed,  invented  him 
as  a  sort  of  esca[)e-pi|ie  for  the  mingled  steam  of  English  and  Manx  which  was 
constantly  generating  in  his  own  Ixiiler.  1  he  effect  is  as  remarkable  as  I  know 
in  verse  ;  and  I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  that  select  and  careful  [)ul)lu:,  which  is 
addicted  to  llic  reading  of  verse,  should  not  put  in  Us  spoon  and  sup  wiih  the 
best  of  us.  The  dialect  is,  no  doubt,  an  hindrance  and  an  offence.  But,  after 
all,  a  dialect  is  soon  mastered:  and  once  you  realise  that  "priddhas"-/«to/(M^ 
that  "pin-jane  "o^ivrtfif  ami  whey^  that  "arrim"  and  "gorrim"  are  only  localisms 
for  at  him  and  gat  hint,  that  **at"  is  a  kind  of  preposition-of-all-work,  and 
means  af  or  h  or  aSauff  exactly  as  the  speaker  wills,  there  is  little  indeeJ 
in  l?rown  the  Manxman  to  keep  you  at  n  halt.  And  there  are  such  worlds 
to  l)ring  you  on'  Op<n  the  )arfis  where  \ou  will,  it  mailers  not:  the  book 
being  the  )'arfi.i,  you  are  ever  assured  of  some  maichless  expression  of  some- 
thini;  -  a  bee  in  a  flower,  an  easy  pipe,  a  night  in  the  cells,  a  sailor's  home, 
a  fugue  of  Bach's,  a  man  in  drink,  a  woman  in  love,  white  witchcraft  and 

*  So  they  stem.  liut  u>  luuk  carefully  into  their  structure  and  consider  the  means  hy  whidi 
they  achieve  their  effect  is  to  see  that  th^  are  a  result  of  oonscioua  and  deliberate  art. 
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black,  ihc  pool  at  BethebUa,  u  storm  at  sea,  a  carted  harlot,  a  summer  dawn, 
a  milking,  a  perfect  priest — que  s^aysjef  The  Yams  are  rich  as  life  itself 
in  character,  emotion,  experience,  tragedy,  farce,  comedy,  fact;  and  there  is 
none  of  their  innumerable  detaib  but  is  presented  with  an  assurance,  an 
understanding  of  essentials,  a  mastery  of  means  that  stamp  its  presentation  as 
literature.  As  for  poetry,  what  is  poetry  ?  "  The  only  words  in  the  only 
order"?  So  be  it!  Apply  the  test  to  these  Fo'r's'k  )'ii/yis,  and  yoti  will  find 
at  once  that,  given  the  dialect,  they  also  are  poetry,  and  [)Ottry  of  tlic  most 
authentic  strain.  'Tis  small  wonder  to  nic  that  he  who  made  them  believed  that 
they  would  triumph  in  the  end.  He  thought  they  would  nourish  and  enkindle 
and  bring  on  the  great  Manx  poet.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  there.  I  also 
believe  in  them,  but  I  believe  in  them  for  themselves.  We  may  be  wrong :  he,  the 
master,  I,  the  pupil — ^we  may  both  be  wrong.  What  is  certain  is  that  if  the  great 
Manx  poet  ever  come  along,  here  is  as  rare  and  fortifying  a  compost  for  him  to 
nuzzle  his  genius  in,  as  poet  ever  had. 

Afier  all,  thou;^h,  talking  about  Brown  the  poet  is  useless.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  reading  him :  in  his  Englihh,  first,  certainly — in  all  his  heights  and 
deeps,  in  all  his  brilliancies  and  in  all  his  "  wallowings."  High  or  low,  radiant  or 
despondent,  here  is  a  poet  anyhow.  You  love  the  style,  or  you  do  not ;  but, 
anyhow,  here  is  a  poet.  A  poet  in  English.  Then  comes  what  I  think  the  best 
of  all  the  Browns  we  have — the  Brown  of  the  Manx  things  and  the  Vanis.  Herein 
is  vastly  more  than  there  is  in  most  of  the  verse  written  of  late  alwut  especial 
neighbourhoods,  by  rliMnesters  of  all  grades  of  talent  and  accomi)lihlunent,  from 
the  departed  Laureate  downwards.  And  ilu-  end  is,  simjily  : — "  Master  his  dialect, 
and  read."  Master  his  dialect,  such  as  it  us,  :ind  Ix  conie  a  worshipper  of  Brown. 
After  all,  his  Tom  Baynes  is  inlinitely  more  literary  than  most  of  our  Laureates 
have  been,  and  has,  besides,  a  very  great  deal  to  say  that  few  indeed  among  our 
Laureates  have  had  the  wit  to  conceive ;  seeing  that  Tom  Baynes  is  the  most  of 
that  was  written  on  the  heart  of  T.  £.  B.  Yes :  that  is  so.  And  no  better  man, 
I  think,  has  lived,  and  not  many  that  were  strong  or  more  helpful  to  his  kind. 

W.  E.  H. 

Note. — In  an  article  almut  prize-fighters  and  other  worthies  contributed  not  lung  ago  to  this 
Magazine,  I  did  the  Dittionary  of  A'ational  Biogiaphy  some  wrong.  Speaking  un  imperfect  informa- 
tion, I  said  ihat  it  (the  D.N.B.)  had  done  itself  less  than  justice  in  the  maner  of  spoit.  Mr.  Sidney 
Lcc  protcts  a;^ainst  the  nssuniption  ;  ami  I  am  very  glad  to  liis  protest  the  fullest  publicity  t  can, 
and  to  note  that  several  names  whottC  absence  I  l>ewaile<i  in  pnnt  are  actually  present  in  the  book.  So 
&r,  then,  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  harten  to  acknowledge  my  mistake.  All  the  same,  having  looked 
into  the  matter  for  myself,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  this  matter  of  sport,  the 
D.A'./l  h:\^  tmt  !>ccn  altngcther  so  well  guided  as  it  might  have  Ix-en  To  i.ike  the  P  R.  onlv  :  we 
get  broughton,  and  Mcndoza,  and  Jackson,  and  Sayers,  and  Paddock,  and  Painter,  and  Spring.  But 
we  do  not  get  men  so  eminent  in  their  line  of  life  as  Slack,  nor  Hen  Pearce,  not  the  Evanses  (/Vr<-  <-/ //s), 
nor  Dick  Curtis,  nor  Owen  Swift  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  wc  haw  never  a  word  <>l  either  Jem  Helchcr 
or  jnck  K.-inil.iIl— alt  tilings  r- >risMeie(l,  the  two  {^eritcsi  fighters  that  ever  Stripped.  So  that  my 
apology  is  oftered,  and  must  Im:  accepted,  with  reservations. 
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Canvassing— Some  of  its  Lessons— A  Great  Discovery— Politics  and  Letters — 
"The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning Cunning  Murrell"— "A  Bke.\ker  or 
Laws"— Nell  Gwynn— Adieu. 


T  WITH  a  cheerful  voice  and  an  ingra- 
♦    tiating  smile  :    "  Is   Mr.  Tickler  at 
home  ?  " 

A  ltni\\  with  evident  and  fully  justified 
annoyance  at  Iwin^,'  disturbed  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  household  duties  :  "  No." 

/,  more  cheerful  and  ingratiating  :  *'  Do 
you  know  when  he  will  be  at  home  ?  " 

The  lady,  suspiciously  :  "  No." 

/,  with  careless  Ixmhomic  :  "  I  only  wanted 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  election." 

The  litdy,  reassured  but  lx)red  :  "  Oh  I " 

/,  as  cheerfully  as  possible  :  "  Do  you 
know  if  he  takes  any  interest  in  politics?" 

The  lady:  "No;  he  never  mentions 
them." 

/,  with  polite  deprecation:  "Well,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  should  like  to  leave  this  card 
for  him." 

The  lady  takes  the  card  without  interest 
or  comment. 

/,  with  perfect  sincerity  :  "  1  must  apolo 
gise  for  taking  up  your  time, ' 

The  lady,  half  shutting  the  door :  "  It 
don't  matter." 


/.•  "Thank  you." 

The  door  is  shut,  and  I  descend  my  fiftieth 
flight  of  steps. 


YOU  perceive,  intelligent  reader,  that  I 
have  been  canvassing.  I  do  not  oflfer 
my  share  in  the  foregoing  dialogue  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated  by  other  canvassers. 
I  fear  I  was  remarkably  inefficient.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  weighed  down  all  the  time 
by  the  sense  that  1  was  an  intruder  and  a 
nuisance.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  monstrous 
that  I  should  call  on  presumably  hard- 
working strangers  and  disturb  them  in  their 
domestic  tasks  or  hardly  earned  domestic 
leisure  by  (from  their  point  of  view)  a  prob- 
ably self-interested  request,  or  (again  from 
their  point  of  view)  an  uninteresting  dis- 
course. It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  essen- 
tially feniininc  occupation.  However,  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  ethics  or  ex- 
pedience of  canvassing.  Nor  will  I  discuss 
tny  experiences  in  relation  to  democracy. 
My  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and  political 
infonnation  possessed  by  the  average  voter 
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was  confirmed :  that  is  all  I  will  sajr.  Bat 
I  made  certain  observations  of  a  human 
and  social  nature  whidi  I  should  Uke  to 
repeat  to  you. 


E  arc  often  told  of  the 
bad  manners  of  tlie 
English 
middle 
classes, 
or  lower 
classes, 
or  what- 
ever the 
of  fe  n  - 
sive  de- 
scrip- 

#  ^^^m  \      t  i  o  n 

J^^l  A,    pie  with 
U-^  ^ii-^      W  J  2   w  hom  I 

am  now 
c  o  n  - 
cerned. 
I  went 

down  one  side  of  a  long 

street  in  a  poor  district 
of  London.  I  hc  houses 
were  small,  but  not  over- 
crowded :  either  one 
family  only,  or  at  most  a  lodger 
or  two,  wns  the  rule.  They  were 
rented  in  ihe  majority  of  cases  by 
skilled  workmen,  so  far  as  I  « ould 
gather.  Well,  1  can  say  at  once 
that  my  reception  was  aLnost  in- 
vari.ibly  more  courteous  than,  in  my  opinion, 
I  had  any  right  to  expect.  The  lady  of  my 
dialogue,  in  fact,  is  not  a  fair  specimen, 
though  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  her.  For  consider 
the  position.  Their  kn  uslidge  of  human 
nature  no  doubt  niionned  the  people  I  visited 
that,  however  strong  a  man's  political  prin- 
ciples may  be,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
he  should  I. ike  the  trouble  — and  it  is  pretty 
laborious—  of  ranvassinif  exf'ept  for  a  personal 
motive,  it  so  happened  that  1  was  not  even 
personally  acquainted  with  the  candidate 
I  was  advocating,  but  they  could  not  know 
tint.  (Not  to  make  too  murh  of  my  political 
7va],  I  must  confess  that  I  mily  canvassed 
for  one  alteriKXin.)    So,  tljcn,  I,  a  stranger 


who  had  new  dwe  anything  to  oblige 
them  in  the  world,  came  and  asked  them, 

avowedly  for  an  impersonal  but  to  their 
minds  for  a  personal  reason,  to  take  a  definite 
amount  of  trouble.  Yet  not  one  complained 
that  I  was  intruding  or  unduly  occupying 
hts  time.   Many  of  them  argued  and  most 

of  thcni  joked  pleasantly  witli  nic  Kvcn 
the  men  who  iiad  made  up  their  minds 
in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  which  i  desired 
were  merely  politely  firm  in  their  refusal 
to  reopen  the  subject.  And  when  the  wile 
nf  an  absent  husTianc!  Iind  tn  ns«^urc  mc  that 
he  was  going  to  vote  for  the  wrong  man, 
she  did  so  with  a  good-natured  air  of  regret 
When  next  I  hear  a  man  speak  of  the  bad 
manners  of  this  class,  I  shall  think,  if  I  do 
not  say,  that  his  own  manners  are  worse 
for  abusing  people  he  knows  nothing  about. 


OF  course  some  of  the  voters  adopted  an 
air  <jf  KTcriority  towards  me  :  that 
was  the  leabt  1  could  expect  from  our 
relative  positions.  A  man  would  lean  back 
in  his  chair  and  invite  me  to  display  my 
arguments  with  an  air  of 
amused  toleration  which 
was  a  Uttic  hard  to  bear. 
Human  vanity  is  a  pretty 
constant  thing.  In  votes 
it  is  chiefly  apparent  in 


a  pride  nf  hav- 
ing no  opinions 
.at  all.  "I'm 
impartial,"  said 
an  intelligent 
voter  to  me ; 
"  if  your  man's 
views  coincide 
with  mine,  he  shall  have  my  vote."  I 
lauded  the  fairness  of  this  decision,  and 
ventured  to  inquire  in  a  gcnern!  w.tv  what 
his  views  were.  "  .Xh,"  said  he,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  cleverness  and  importance,  "I 
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haven't  made  up  my  mind  :  I'm  impartial." 
*' (Jlorioiis  democracy  1"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  and  happy  England  ! " 


ONE  great  discovery  I  made  wliirh  I 
l\astcn  to  announce   to  the  world- 
Wc  arc  alwa)  s  told  by  contemporary  writers 

  of  fiction  and  other 

things  that  people 
who  live  in  the 
poor  parts  of  Lon- 
don, in  long  rows 
of  little  houses,  are 
all  oxac'.ly  tlie  same 
in  habits  and  points 
of  view  and  culti- 
vation. We  are 
always  invited  to 
dcjilnre  the  hidrous 
\  monotony  of  this 
society.  The  state- 
ment is  plausible : 
)  it  seems  so  natural 
to  argue  from  simi- 
lar dwellings  to 
similar  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  not  true. 
My  fiicnils.  wc 
have  bcf-n  taken  in. 
Either  those  con- 
temporary writers 
did  not  know,  or 
they  deceived  us 
for  their  own  con- 
venience. In  my 
one  afternoon  of 
canvassing,  in  one 
street,  I  came  upon 
any  number  of 
diflerent  types,  in 
education,  in  stan- 
dards of  life,  in 
points  of  view.  Of  cmirsc  there  was  a 
material  sameness  :  furniture  and  mural 
decorations  were  much  alike.  So  they  are 
in  May&ir  and  Bclgravia  and  Bloomsbury. 
But  education  and  inlclligenrc  difTt'red 
vastly,  and  —  to  rely  for  once  on  a  brief 
but  I  hope  intelligent  observation  —  so 
did  character  and  antecedents.  One  man 
had  clear  and  coherent  opinions  on  the 
politir.il  silii,it:nn.  T)\o  luxt  expressed  the 
worst  possible  polilical  foolishness  :  he  said 
he  would  only  vote  for  a  good  speaker.  In 
the  next  house  but  one  was  a  gentleman  by 
education  and  breeding :  like  most  pcofrfe 


of  education  and  breeding  whose  position 
forbids  political  ambition,  he  declined  to 
trouble  himself.  No,  my  dear  colleagues 
who  write  about  the  monotony  of  ^se 
streets,  it  will  not  do.  There  is  far  more 
monotony,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  in 
Piccadilly  and  Pail  Mall. 


I FIND  a  connecting  1^1^  1<.  which  enables 
me  to  pnss  smoothly  from  the  C.eneral 
Election  to  books,  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker^ 
who  has  just  published  "  The  Lane  that  had 
no  Turning,"  and  has  just  been  elected  for 
Gravesend.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  latter 
event  h  the  heg^inninp  of  a  distinguished 
career  in  politics,  partly  because  1  wish 
success  to  Mr.  Parker  personally,  and  partly 
because  it  would  please  me  that  a  man  of 
letters  should  do  something  notable  in  real 
life.  I  daresay  the  writing  of  books  is  the 
better  part,  and  may  reacli  eventually  to  a 
wider  sway  over  one^s  fellow-creatures.  It 
may  be  a  less  irritating  and  more  interesting 
game  than  politics.  Hut  to  achieve  a  diiect 
and  visilile  influence  and  power  over  one's 
fellow-men  is  at  least  a  game  on  a  larger 
scale  while  one  is  playing  it.  I  am  never 
quite  sure  if  it  is  a  genuinely  optimistic 
temperament  or  weak  self  deception  when  a 
man  claims  all  the  honours  for  his  own 
calling  in  life.  For  my  part  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  politics,  if  only  one  is  in  a 
position  to  play  it  in  the  right  way,  is  a  more 
attractive  game  than  invenfinj,'  characters  or 
criticising  other  people's  characters  or  making 
epigrams  and  paradoxes.  I  confess  I  would 
rather  be  in  the  Cabinet  than  have  my  books 
consistently  praised  by  the  Af/trmrunr.  At 
least,  I  lliink  ih.it  political  ambition  is  a  sane 
thing  in  a  man,  and  that  he  is  wise,  if  he 
can,  to  give  himself  a  chance  of  achieving 
it.  1  can  think  of  no  Englishman  of  this 
generation  who  has  first  commenced  ano'.her 
and  after>vards  made  the  least  impression 
on  public  aflairs ;  so  that  Mr.  Parker's 
success,  if  he  makes  it,  will  be  unique. 


BUT  I  really  must  leave  off  talking  about 
politics.     "The  I^ne  that  had  no 

Turning"  Heinem.mn)  treats  of  those 
French  Canadians  u  lioni  Mr,  Parker  has 
m  a  way  niaik-  his  liituiiy  properly.  It  is  a 
short  story,  some  eighty  pages  or  so ;  but 
its  conception  is  a  large  one— the  devotion  of 
a  strong  woman  to  a  weak  one,  and  bow  by 
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strength  of  character  she  conquered  a  man 
only  less  strong  than  herself.  That  is  the 

human  motive  of  the  story.  The  mechanism 
of  it  is  both  ingenious  and  dramatic— the 
best  thing  in  both  respects,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Parker  has  done.  The  rest  of  the  book 
ovnsists  of  a  number  of  shorter  stories, 
humorous  and  pathetic,  about  the  same 
naive  and  j^racious  French  ("anadians,  with 
a  chorus,  as  it  were,  of  ilie  same  two  or  three 
characters  whom  one  gets  to  know  intimately. 
It  is  a  charming  book,  and  the  only  fauh  1 
have  to  find  with  it  is  a  remark  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr.  ihc  book 
"  contains  the  first  things  I  ever  wrote  out  of 
the  life  cf  the  province  so  dear  to  you,  and 
the  last  things  also  that  I  sh.all  ever  write 
about  it."  I  sincerely  trust  th.at  Mr.  Parker 
will  bro.ik  this  promise  :  he  may  be  sure 
that  Apollo  will  laugh  at  the  perjur>'. 


I LIKED  Mr.  Arthur  Mcurison's  '^Cunning 
Murrcll"  (Methuen)  better  than  his 

bonks  about  London  slums,  but  I  am  mt 
sure  that  I  can  give  it  such  high  marks. 
Its  tone  is  kinder,  more  genial  and  mellow  ; 
and  I  like  geniality  and  mellowness.  But 
it  is  not  so  valuable  a  human  document. 
Mr.  Morrison  has  studied  the  slums  with 
his  own  eyes.  In  his  last  book  he  'tio-s  to 
the  Essex  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  thougli  he 
knows  the  Essex  of  to<day  well— and  in 


some  parts  it  has  altered,  no  ddul)!.  very 
Ultle  in  the  interval— still,  after  all,  he  is 
drawing  on  probable  inference,  and  not 
wholly  on  observation.    However,  it  is 


interesting  and  suggestive  reading.  Cun- 
ning Murretl "  himself  was  a  wise  old  man, 
who  told  fortunes  and  cured  mishaps  toman 
and  beast  and  discovered  witches.  The 
latter  accomplishment  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  his  influence — and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  widespread  mischief  he 
did.  He  was  not  of  rour^e  a  ron=;rious 
impostor  ;  he  bclifvec!  in  hiinsflf  and  sjwnt 
all  his  spare  time  in  making  hicroglyphical 
calculations.  Mr.  Morrison  is  afraid  that 
some  of  his  readers  will  not  belicvL>  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  chararter  and  of  the 
superstitions  among  which  he  lived,  but  he 
has  certain  and  documentary  evidence  for 
the  man  and  the  superstitions,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  rural  I'ng^land  in  out-of-the- 
way  district^;  will  refuse  him  credit.  Hut 
the  fact  should  give  pause  to  anybody 
whose  superficial  optimism  induces  him 
to  think  that  fresh  air  and  simple  lives 
necessarily  mean  happiness.  Squalor  and 
hardship  are  perhaps  uglier  causes  of  mean- 
ness and  oppression  than  superstition  is, 
but  tlie  resulting  unhappiness  is  much  the 
same.  In  this  book  we  see  bow  Murrell, 
by  casting  on  a  good  old  woman  the  im- 
putation of  witchcraft,  made  some  years  of 
her  life  torture,  and  would-^but  that  Mr. 
Morrison,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  for* 
bearance,  makes  things  come  right—  have 
permanently  unhinged  her  mind.  I  have 
read  few  more  poignantly  painful  scenes 
than  one  in  which  this  poor  old  woman,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  offers  a 
child  some  fruit,  and  the  child  runs  away, 
shouting  that  she  is  a  witch.  After  a  time 
she  began  to  think  slie  was  a  witch,  a  result 
which  may  be  paralleled  by  numerous  cases 
of  uitcli  trials  in  the  old  days.-  This  part 
is  almost  too  painful,  but  thrre  are  plenty  of 
happy  scenes  loo.  'I  he  book  contains  many 
quaint  and  individual  characters,  and  is 
written  in  Mr.  Morrison's  best  manner 
which  is  simple  and  strong. 


THE  only  thieves  I  have  personally  met 
have  been  thieves  on  a  large  scale  and 
honoured  by  soricty.  I  am  unalile  therefore 
to  deny  the  likelihood  of  the  hero  of  Mr.  I'ctt 
Ridge's  **  A  Breaker  of  Laws,"  who  was  an 
ordinary  pickpocket  and  burglar  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  and  at  the  samr  time  a 
careless,  rollicking,  humorous  fellow,  ad- 
n)ired  by  his  wife  and  child.  But  X  am  not 
sure  it  is  to  the  interests  of  law  and  order 
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that  thieves  should  \yc  represented  so  sym- 
pathetically and  their  achievements  made 
into  attractive  ad- 
ventures. I  once 
suffered  from  a 
burglary,  and  my 
sympathies  are 
entirely  with  the 
police.  When  I 
read  of  thieves,  I 
should  prefer  them 
to  be  pictured  with 
the  deadly  irony 
of  Jonathan  Wild, 
if  not  with  direct 


denunciation,  rather  than  with  Mr.  I'ctt 
Ridge's  light-hearted  geniality. 


IREFR.MN'ED  for  some  lime  from  going 
to  sec  Enti^lish  Xcll^  because  I  happen 
to  know  something  of  the  times  and  Court 
of  Charles  the  .Second,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope's  ".Simon  Dale  "  was  not,  if  I  may  say 
so  without  offence,  an  accurate  picture  of 
them.  I  expected  that  my  erudition  would 
be  annoyed.  But  I  am  extremely  glad  that 
I  did  not  refrain  altogether,  for  I  should 
have  missed  a  piece  of  very  remarkably  fine 
comedy  by  Miss  Marie  Tempest.  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  an  a(  tress  throw  herself  so 
entirely,  with  sui  h  good  will,  into  a  part.  She 
was  a  thousand  times  more  like  Nell  C.vvynn 
than  was  the  Nell  of  .Mr.  Ho|ic's  l>ook.  Of 
course  the  real  Nell  cannot  l)e  put  straight 
on  to  the  stage  in  the  habit  as  she  lived.  At 
least  she  must  be  taken  in  her  most  decorous 
moments.    Even  if  Mr.  Hope  could  have 


written,  Miss  Tempest  could  not  have  spoken, 
the  sort  of  naked  wit,  rac>'  of  elemental  life 
and  calling  things  by  their  proper  names, 
for  which  Nelly  was  famous.  Our  refinement 
— since  we  are  determined  to  call  it  so — for- 
bids. Hut  Nell's  spirit,  the  audacity,  the 
fun,  the  human  geniality  of  her— that  Miss 
Tempest  achieved  with  remarkable  skill  and 
fulness.  .She  was  good,  too,  on  the  serious 
side — but  in  that,  I  confess,  I  have  little 
historical  belief.  Nell  Gwynn  was  good- 
hearted  and  so  forth,  but  she  took  a  robust 
view  of  love  and  all  that.  She  was  not  a 
sentimentalist.  The  play  was  not.  I  thought, 
a  good  one — it  assumed  a  knowledge  of  the 
book— and  not  accurate  in  its  presentation 
of  Nell's  importance  and  position  at  the 
Court.  She  was  never  put  on  a  level  with 
the  King's  recognised  favourites,  and  could 
hardly  have  bullied  imf>ortant  courtiers  to 
the  extent  Mr.  Hope  supposes.  Also  I  rather 
resented  the  way  in  which  Charles  the 
Second  cleverly  played  and  splendidly 
made  up  by  Mr.  Cooper— seemed  to  l)e  a 
general  butt.  But  Miss  Marie  Tempest 
was  delightful  throughout. 


I MUST  write   another  time  of  other 
books  and  plays.    .Another  time — alas  1 
no.    This  is  the  last  causerie — confound  that 


word  for  the  last  time!  1  shall  write  in  The 
P.\LL  M.\M.  Magazine.  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  too  dreadfully  bored. 

G.  S.  Street. 


END  OF  vol.,  xxii. 
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suitable  for  Stomachic  Troubles  in  old  and  younK, 
and  especially 

NOTED  AS  A  THIRST  QUENCHER, 

by  reason  of  its  beneficial  action  on  the  Stouuich. 
Liver,  and  Kidneys. 

Lamplougli's  Pyretic  Saline 

is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors 
throuKhout  the  World,  in  stoppered  bottles  with 
directions  for  use,  at  t%.  Id.,  4s.  M.,  11/*,  and  f1,'.  each. 

DON'T  ACCEPT   ANY  SUBSTITUTE. 


ESTABLISHED  1825. 


i 


EeoNOMie 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CUIMS  PAID.i  12,250,000.  BoNUS  DecuRED.4 5,537.000. 

MINIMUM  PREMIUM  RATES. 

SEE  REVISED  PROSPECTUS.  TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATTON 

6, New  Bridge  sr.  LONDON.E.C. 


Tho  Mow  Patent 

self-cl0s1n6 
Bracelets. 

NEVER  SLIP  In  whatever  poMltioii  placed. 

DellchlfHll/  Flexible  and  C'^mrurtable. 

SpeeUlly  SaiUble  fur  rre»eBU  t  a«  ■> 
•■7  wrist. 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 

Made  in  Plain  Gold,  also  with 
Gem  or  Watch  Centre. 

LARGE  VARIETY  OF  PATTERRS. 
8old  by  all  Leading  Jewellen. 

H-HOLBSAI.B  OSI-Y. 
SAUNDERS  &  SHEPHERD,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

Use  lesi  qaantlty.  it  being  to  much  stronger  than 
ordinary  CofTee. 


SOOO  TESTIMONIALS. 

TH.  ORIGINAL 
DOES  NOT 
TIRE 
THE  FEET 
AS  DO  THE 
IMITATIONS, 

AND 

Bean  this  Signature 
and  Address: 


k 


tSTABLrlSHED  1825. 


EeoNOMie 

LIf  E  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ClAIMSPAID.il2,250,000.  BoNUSDECURED.i5,537,000. 

MINIMUM  PREMIUM  RATES. 

5EE  RCVISED  PROSPECTUS, TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION 

6.NEW  BridoeST.  London.E.C. 


LIFE      ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

EXCEPTIONAL   SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  ihe  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  Wiih-Profit  Policies  of  six  years'  standing 

have  not  fallen  Iwlow 

46    PER    CENT.    OF    THE    ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED,  or  Advances  made  thereo 

Chief  Office         KINQ  wTlLIAM  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 

C.    F.   U\\<D\.  ¥.\.A.,  Jefuarj  and  Srcrrta-r. 


_    Health  Giving 
^  Invigorating 
Fragrant  and 
Antiseptic 


TtM  Mow  Patont 

Self-Closing 
Bracelets, 

NT/CRSUP  iBwkaleverpMltUB  placed.  || 
Drilghtnillr  Flexible  and  C'omrortable.  ^ 
•preUlly  SaitaMe  f.r  rreacaU  i  aa  11 
aajr  wrl.1. 


I 

I) 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 

Made  in  Plain  Gold,  also  with 
Qem  or  Watch  Centre. 

LMROE  VARIETY  OF  PATTERMS. 
Sold  by  all  Lcadlns  Jcwellen. 

MHOLSSAUS  0\Ly.         «  .-V^- 
SAUNDERS  &  SHEPHERD,  LTD..  LONDON,  j 


Qigitizfid  byLQopgle 


OCT  ]  j  iyk[e 


